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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN ral nations of Europe, had for its 


SCOTLAND. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statisiicai Magazine. 

Sir, 

I approve of the plan of your 
Magazine, and I have no doubt, if 
it be well conducted, that the infor« 
mation to the public will be inte» 
resting and useful. The talents of 
men, well qualified for the task, will, 
I trust, by your Publication, be ex- 
ercised in giving faithful details re- 
specting the intexTial and domestic 
state of the country, the regulations 
of what may be c^ed the smaller 
ciides of society, the state of the 
poor, and the maides of education. 

you think any attempt of mine 
eglt promotd so good a work, my. 
weak assistance shall be veiy mudi 
at voiir eervio^. On jthis occasion 
t imall limit my observations to a 
few hints on the Skots Parochial 
^Sc3)op}s. , 

The ]|^ormatioQ^ ^hidi bpgan 
in Germany, and to sevc- 

VoL. I. 


single-hearted purpose the improve- 
ment and instruction of mankind. 
The learning of the age in which if 
commenced, was chiefly confined to 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, while the great masses of the 
people were astowedly held in igno- 
rance, and subjected to a system of 
o^pAtssion which interfered equally 
with their temporal and spiritom 
interests. A passive and implicit 
faith took the place of active duties, 
and obedience to the Church was of 
greater importance than the pure 
morality of the gospel. It would 
be difficult to shew, from tlie primi- 
tive institutions of Christianity, that 
the Founder of our holy rdigion 
iiitepdcd to establish a lungdom of 
this kind on earth, or that he gave 
authoiity to thb apostles, and their 
spOcessors, to . tyrannize in this 
wnMincf over (he opinions of the 
world. A reformation from this^ 
state of corruption became neced- 
*sary, and the most enlightened Ca- 
tholics fff Uiis da/ regret that it was 
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tiot made in the Churchy and cfTecU 
ed without any separation. 

The first Reformers had to ap- 
peal to tlie understanding of man- 
kind against the superstition itnd 
errors of the Church of Rome, and 
this appeal made under tlie 
sanction of the sacred reccy ds, which 
both p arties proflissed to respect. 
Thc^iuthority pf the Church which 
needed to be reformed, would have 
supported every dogma and practice 
which the Reformers held to be 
erroneous, but the latter thought 
they could derive as pure informa- 
tion from the aposloliral institu- 
tions, as from any ordinance of 
man, or from any given interpre- 
tations of scripture, even though 
the authors of them should pretend 
to be the successors of the apostles. 
The Reformers believed that inte- 
rest, ambition, and long habits of 
power, might introduce eiror into a 
system originally perfect, and that 
the reason which God had given 
them, directed - by the scriptures, 
was sutheient to guide them in tiic 
search of truth. 

Hence a marked difference be- 
tween the Church of Rome and her 
opponents, was a desire on the one 
part to diffuse knowledge, ;uid on 
the other to discouiage invcRtiga- 
tion; The success of the Refor- 
mation depended on freedom of in- 
quiry ; and the difficulty to be sur- 
mcpinted was to persuade men that 
their religion was iheir own con- 
cern ; that in matleis of faith, as 
well as in mallei s of common life, 
they werp to think for themselves ; 
and tliat it was their duty to derive 
knowledge fiom yie word of God, 
which is infallible, lather than Vruin 
the aiuhoiity of jnen, who might 
have an interest in deceiving them. 

The ]»eculiar features of "the Re- 
formation cinsistca in its being 
’ connected v- itii the religious inte- 
icsts of mankind, ynd ip its boldI\^ 
ipaintainiiigtniths inw’hiehjall lanks 


of men, from the king to the pea- 
simt, wea* equally concerned ; and 
the fruits of it have been, that, 
the diffusion of^mond knowIeij^j||», 
it has silently assisted in j>rocl)dring 
those free governments, und(*r which 
the liberty of the sulijert, and the 
rights of men, liavc been fully as- 
certained and appreciated Were 
I to pursue this subject, it would 
notice difficult to trace the dreadful 
revolution in Fiance to the follj^ 
and superstition of a corrupted wor- 
ship, persisted in tdl every religious 
sentiment was imniliilated, and till 
tlie great body of the nation, in 
eluding a considerable number of 
llic priests, were driven to inffde- 

’'‘y- . . t.V 

The Reformation in this country 
was promoted chiefly by dissemi- 
nating the (irinciples of true reli- 
gion and liberal knowledge among 
all i-anks of the people There 
might be excessive zeal, and many 
instances of bigotry, that astonish 
us in tins age which we call en- 
lightened ; but the foundation was 
then laid on which the superstruc- 
ture is built; and every unprejudiced 
person who compares tlie manly and 
enlightened spirit of this countr}^ 
with what has been pio\ed to he 
the stale of the public mind, both 
in those nations that liave sub- 
mitted to the lyi.iniiy of supeisti- 
tion, und in thos»* which have vio- 
lently throw n it oflT, will ha\e more 
pleasure than regret in contemplat- 
ing the hold and ardent struggle of 
his ancestors. 

One mode of disseminating know- 
ledge, a;ul continiiing a regular sys- 
tem of education to the families of 
the poor, as well as of those in mope 
affluent eir(‘umsiarices, in Scotland, 
is our paiocjiial schools. This, I 
believe, is almost peculiar to this 
countiy ; andwlien we consider it 
in all its bearings, *it will appear 
siirjjrisiing that it could have origi- 
ii.it ed in an age in which the guuid 
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object was to convert men fiom a 
superstitious system of religion, and 
to introduce them to one more per- 
fect The leading cause of this ar- 
'ftingcnient seems to have been the 
disinU^restcd desire of our reform- 
ers, both statesmen and clergy, to 
promote tlie religious and general 
instruction of tlie country. They 
condeived, that the cause in which 
they were endiarked would be aided 
by the knowledge which was dif- 
fused ; and iliey did not believe 
that the improvement of the com- 
mon people was calculated, as some 
men have thouglit, to make them 
numanageahlc and turbulent 
The Christian church, in every 
country where Christianity has been 
established, has been at laudable 
pains to instruct the young in the 
leading and important doctrines of 
our religion. This observation 
applies equally to the Church of 
Rome, to that of England, and to 
our JVesbyterian Church. It is 
liable to this objection, that the |ie- 
culiar tenets of the established reli- 
gion, whether they are agreeable to 
scripture or not, will be introduced 
into the Catechism, and the whole, 
as in fact it has been, may be pol- 
luted with pernicious jKihtical max- 
ims ; hut in other respects, nothing 
can ho more useful than to instil 
sound principles of religion into the 
minds of children ; and nothing can 
he more woithy of the exertions of 
tile clergy, than to picparc the in- 
fant mind for that worship, and 
those duties, which their labours af- 
terwards arc calculated to promote. 
Tims the Conjinnaiion of the Eng- 
lish and other Aurches, after a ne- 
cessary course of instruction, and 
•previous to a solemn service, is 
liighly creditable and useful. We 
have something similar to it, though 
not conducted with so much atten- 
tion to I'egu V i ity and form, in the 
examination of young persons be-^ 
fore tiioy arc admitted to tho^ com- 


munion. This, under the direction 
of a conscientious parish 'pastor, or 
an indefatigable bishop, may go far 
to instil religious principles into the 
mjnds of the young; but it is li- 
mited to one object, — a veiy im- 
portant one indeed !— and its views 
extend no farther atlinn to icligious 
instructien. Combined with the 
observance of the Sabbath, aijd the 
public cxciciscs of 4hat day, it can- 
not be doubted, that great and ge- 
neral benefit must result from a, 
plan of religious education thus con- 
ducted. There is still much want- 
ing to make it yieifcct. Those who 
nnderstaMd it best can inform us, 
if any thing more can Iks ex- 
pected from it, than the power of 
exhibiting, whctlicr from memory 
oi understanding, a certain limited 
kind of circiilnr knowledge, which is 
uniformly the same in every mind 
under its influence. Along with 
this there is, in our parochial schools, 
where the catechisms of the church 
arc regularly taught, an oppoituni* 
ty given to the children of every 
family, of h.^ving their minds ha- 
bituated, from earliest infaiuy, to 
receive instruction ; the power is 
given them of enlarging their ideas 
as they advance in years and un- 
derstanding ; and all those branches 
are*taught which can embra^ the 
capacity and genius of the most ex- 
tended population. 

In every countiy, it is true, there 
must be the means of instruction 
nearly equal to the demand for men 
of business, and of the learned pro- 
fessions. Where there are no re- 
gular and established schools, the 
interest and views of persons of 
limited fortun#, will point out the 
necessity of supplying the defect to 
a certain extehft But all such vo- 
luntary establUhments, even when 
we add charil&ble institutions, hos- 
pitals, and the greatest exertions ol 
the humane, must be limited in then 
opemtioir, andmaccessibie to g largo 
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portion of the cominunity. The 
division of a country into paiishes 
and (listrictsy foi religious instruc- 
tion^ common to the Christian worlds 
has in Scotland all the advantages 
of a school added to cVery scpai*atc 
distiict, and supported jmrtly at the 
public expense, while the vacancies 
arc as regularly supplicdHis in the 
ease pf clcigymcn and leligious in- 
stiuctors. « 

In AmciiCca, I am informed, ad- 
vaitlages of a similar kind may be 
extended to every part of the Unit- 
ed States, with this difference, that 
the religious and ordinaiy instruc- 
tion is not regulated by any act of 
Government, and therefore left, in 
all instances, to the voluntary o- 
peration of the people. In other 
words, when any number of families 
agiee respecting the propriety of 
forming themselves into a church, 
or possessing themselves of a teach- 
er, they have it in their power to 
obtain the security of law to the 
establishment, or, I piesumo, they 
may go on without it. This is 
equal to a bond to the persons em- 
ployed, foi the regular jiayraent of 
the sum stipulated, but can never 
be compared to a salary fixed by 
law, to be paid to a regular succes- 
sion of schoolmastcis in every ^dis- 
trict. , 

The salary to our schoolmasters 
is paid by the lanJcd proprietors 
and their tenants, agreeably to an 
old ocheme, or generally, I bclicve> 
since the passing of the late act, by 
the valued lent ; the whole tenants 
of the estate paying a share equal 
to that ot tire pioprictoi. The 
amount of the salaiy, by last act 
of Pailiament, canfiot he less than 
T.. iC : 1." ; 4 ; and tjie heritors are 
not icqaiicd to fix^t at more than 
L, : 4 ; It iR cvidcnjL from 
the impoitancc of the institution, 
and the prc‘«cnt value of money, 
that the maximum salary is inade- 
quatct Instead o( being below the 


w^ages of an industrious labourer, if 
ouglit to be considerably above it, 
and would require, were it not for 
the fees of office, to be at least treble 
that sum. The principle is 
though the pittance be scant} • A 
man is supposed to be more indus- 
trious when his living depends as 
much on Ins own labour as on a pub- 
licrcgulation ; while Uicgreat masses 
of the people, who arc benefited by 
the institution, arc much more in- 
terested by paying foi the education 
of their children. This is as it 
should be. The legal salary is a 
sum which the schoolmastei can al- 
ways command ; and his own ex- 
ertions in disclmrgiDg the duties of 
his ofHcc, make his situation com- 
fortable. The one ought not to be 
sufficient without the other; and 
by means of the salary, the pi ice 
of education may be brought within 
the reach of all ranks of the com- 
munity. 

There may be something wrong, 
however, in proportioning the sa- 
lary to the pi ice of education. The 
words stimulns to indtfstr^, and fn- 
dependence (if exertion, are ambigu- 
ous in their application to the dif- 
ferent feelings pf men, in diffeitmt 
circumstances. Regard to charac- 
ter,— the impoitancc of the elation, 
— tjie rank held in society, and 

among one's bretlucn, in one 

word, the €sfirii de corps, are mo- 
tives much more powerful than (i- 
ther the one or the other. 

In the late art of Failiamcnt, 
which gave an augmentation to the 
salaries of schoolmasters, lae have) 
thcrefoi e, still to consider, whether 
due attention was paid to the re- 
spectability of the order. The 
minimum salary was rained three* 
times, and the maximum less than 
three times a considerable sum. 
This vras inverting that order of 
things, which mokes a prize in the 
; lottery of life a stimulus to exer- 
tion and to character. From the 
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depressioil of the value of money, 
this augmqitation did not pla' c the 
schoolmasters in such comfortable 
qii^umstances as when tho old salary 
wius^’Srst assigned to them. In this 
ai^an^ment, there is no provision 
made ^r the progressive respccta* 
hihty of the order. Wc boasted for 
more than 1 50 years of the advan- 
tages which the country had de- 
rived from the institution ; of tlie 
good morals which it had produced; 
of the industry^ sober habits, and 
general progress in knowledge,Which 
were to be traced, in part, to the 
parish-schools: we considered these 
things as giving security to the go- 
vernment, and ph)motiug the peace, 
comfort, and wealth of the landlord^ 
as well as the tenant ; and yet, from 
a scrupulous economy, at the very 
time that we were professing to re- 
ward liberally the men wlio were 
employed in giving effect to the in- 
stitution, we gave them less than 
• our forefathers did, when the scheme 
was not tried, and when the advan- 
tages to be derived from it were a 
subject of speculation. The idea of 
making the schoolmasters indepen- 
dent of their exertions, was hem 
entirely out of the question : The 
first object was, to restore them to 
the rank in society which they oii- 
ginally held ; and the next, to con- 
sider what additional rewai’d was 
iiecessjiry to make thtai* arduous 
duties an object to men of greater 
talents, and better education in 
other words, what would increase 
the respectability, without dimi- 
. nishing i4ie industiy, of the order. 
To remedy thi| obvious defect in 
the late act of Parliament, the qua- 
lifications of schoolmasters were per- 
mitted to be considerably al^rid^d. 
** The Presbyteiy,” says the act, 
shall take tiial of the sufficiency 
of schoolmasters, in respect of mo- 
rality and religion, and of such' 
'branches of literature as by the ma- 
jor!^ of heritors and ministeiahhall 


be deemed most necessary and im- 
portant for the parish,” Ait. xvi. 
p. 17. By the former acts of Par- 
liament, a competent knowledge of 
the«Latin language w^as necessary * 
and it was enacted, that the Pres- 
bytery was to examine the school- 
master elect, not only on all the 
ordinary branches, but also on this 
language ; and ihat^ they had*the 
po^er of refusing their sanction,*^ 
witliout which the election was in- 
valid, if he had not a sufficient 
knowledge of it. Much may be 
urged on both sides of this ques- 
tion. The respectable heritors of 
a parish may be supposed to be the 
best judges of what should be taught, 
or of what is required in the dis- 
tricts in which tiiey reside. I do 
not say, in opposition to this, that 
any idea of precluding tlie poor from 
the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, would influence their choice 
of tlie necessary branches, I have 
heard indeed a few persons, even 
in the higher ranks of life, in the 
mere sportiveness of a deluded ima- 
gination, maintaining, that men are 
more perfect in their peculiar trade^ 
when they arc confined to it ; that 
they are more contented ; and that 
when they think little, and reason 
less, they arc more easily subjected 
to the reins of a good government. 
The reverse of all this is truth ; and 
the moderation and subject-like 
qualities pf the Scots, at home and 
abroad, their patience in times of 
distress, aiid their yielding to con- 
viction and to necessity, are the 
clearest proofs. But it is wrong to 
leave the application *of a general 
rule to the dccis^pn of any part of 
the Community. Neither the heri- 
tors nor the Prea^jytery should have 
it in their power to limit the branches 
of education in hny parish. In ai^ 
extreme cose, the persons concern- 
’ ed will find the means of dispens** * 
•iii^. wifh i^ law which docsjioi; ap- 
ply to it; biit^herfe. the law Jltsclf 
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provides for unlimited exceptions, 
dtnd what ought to be determined 
by the united wisdom of the coun- 
try, may be subjected to the influ- 
ence of local prejudices, to ignorance 
pr to caprice. By such a limitation, 
there may be found occasionally a 
person of pccuttar excellence in one 
particular branch, while ftc may not 
havtchad opportunity or inclination, 
by prosecuting his studies farther, 
to secure the advantages of a li- 
bci-al education. This places the 
office of schoolmaster within the 
reach of a greater number of can- 
didates, but it sinks, in the same 
proportion, the respectability and 
character of the whole body. In 
framing this regulation, it has been 
forgotten, that the reward held out, 
and tlie difficulties to be encounter- 
ed, together with the time neces- 
sary for preparation, are the only 
securities which the public have for 
procuring candidates qualified for a 
Station of trust and importance. 
Our free country enjoys tlie pe- 
culiar felicity of employing as many 
schoolmasters in every parish as the 
inhabitants may choose to elect, 
with such qualificationsS as the elec- 
tors may think sitfficient. The 
feeble restraints of tfie Presl)yteiy 
over these temporary and itinerant 
teachers, are not enough to check 
the ignorance, insubordination, and 
immorality which often issues, in a 

! )olIuted stream, from such imper- 
ert seminaries. To put them down 
by a law enacted for that puippse, 
would bp contrary to the spirit of 
’ our excellent constitution ; and, 
therefore, the only means left is to 
encourage the established school- 
masters, by givin|; them such re- 
gards as will indupe learned and 
virtuous men to engage in *1110 pro- 
fession. > , 

Tfie respectable bodies of dissen- 
♦ ^rs in Scotland are, doing every 
^ling in their power to promote the« 
aduofttion of tfae^ counti^. Their 


students of divinity, previous to 
theii' becoming preachers of the 
gospel, arc now in the ^ use of re- 
ceiving an education as liberal as 
those who are intended fqt)^di"e 
church. Their views, in pj^yi, pre- 
clude them from forming ^nnec* 
tions with men of influence in the 
country, and they have no future 
advantages to expect from becom- 
ing tutors in their families. Here, 
then, is a considerable number of 
intelligent young men, who arc ca- 
pable, to a certain extent, of sup- 
plying the defect of the act pf Par- 
iiaraent, whp are qualified by a libe- 
ral education to teach the branches 
which the heritors have it in their 
power to think unnecessary, and 
who arc induced, from the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, 
to teach in free and subscription 
schools, in every part of the coun- 
try. The inconvpnicncy of this 
arrangement is, that such scliools 
are subjected, in every period of. 
two or three years, to a change of 
teachers ; and this can be remedied 
in no oUier way, than by providing 
the parisli schools with teachers of 
equal qualifications* 

No gi eat epange will perha|)s be 
made mr niany years in the quali- 
fications of .sf!molmast6rji, in con- 
sequence of the power granted to 
heritors by the new act. The good 
sense of the country w'iJl revolt 
against itn and men preparing tht m- 
selves for the profession will find it 
necessary to have a liberal educa- 
tion. Something similar ta this 
would liave happened, though the 
act had required more attention to 
the education of shhoplmasters, in- 
stead of less, and enfpreed a certain 
number of years* attendance at a 
university. The old habits, in many 
instances, wopld have defeated the 
new regulation : But, when the 
power of electing sclioolmasters of 
interior learning is admitted, it is 
evident iliat the present feeiyig will 
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be gradually cictinguishcd, that c^an- 
didates wilt chuse a course of study 
less expensive^ and that many will 
«be elected into parish schools who 
are cualified in an inferior degree 
to they were formerly. No 
part o^^e community will be great- 
er sufferers by this alteration than 
the schoolmasters themselves. If 
they allow their oi der to sink in the 
general estimation, they will dimi- 
nish their claims on the public, and 
on the government of the country, 
for a reward adequate to their im- 
portant services. 

I consider, therefore, the persons 
who suggested this alteration, appa- 
rently for the sake of a trifling ac- 
commodation to the landed interest, 
to have acted again.st the interests 
and prosperity of the country. The 
maximum does not now bear the 
same proportion to the minimum 
that it did by the old act ; while the 
one or the other, or any sum between 
them, is left in the power of the 
heritors or minister. I do not pre- 
tend to say what the sum bestowed 
ought to be, but undoubtedly, if 
our modes of education be essen'^ 
tial to tlie public, the salary to the 
schoolmaster shoulddbe proportion- 
ed to the importance of the institu- 
tion, and to the increasing wealth 
of the country ; and it should be 
fixed with regard to the maximum 
or minimum, not by the heritors 
themselves, but by the quarter-ses- 
sions, or some competent court. 

At the end of every twenty-five 
years, the act of Parliament 1802 
provider for an augmentiition to the 
schoolmaster's Sj^lary, or it gives for 
the succeeding twenty-five years a 
sum equal to the average amount 
of the akrs of Scotland* for the 
l^enty-^fiye yeurs preceding, of 24* 
bolls of oatmeal for^he minimum, 
iftd 32' bolls for the maximum. This 
may piobably raise the sa)ary when 
the avera^ is str^kby the B^fdhs 
of Exchequer ' ISttweeh 


1827 and 1830, to a sum equal to 
one-fourth part more than what iS 
paid at present, or to twenty pounds 
for the one, and twenty-seven for 
the other. At this period, the 
schoolmaster lias it in his power to 
appeal to the quarter-sessions, if, 
in fixing the salary* at any siiin less 
than the maximum by the meeting 
of heritors and minister, lie Con- 
ceives himself to be aggrieved. — 
There is a minute attention to small 
expenditure, and an appearance of 
wisdom and faitness, in this part of 
the act 1802. A stranger to the 
habits of this country might think, 
in perusing it, that the landed in- 
terest in Scotland had been labour- 
ing under oppressive publicburdens, 
and that their land-tax, poor rates, 
and ministers* stipend, were intole- 
rable. The reasonable objections 
to this part of the act of Parliament 
are, that the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries are both fixed at too 
Iowa rate; that they have not been 
raised in the just proportion, the 
one not being twice the sum of the 
other, as they were in King Wil- 
liam's act 169 (); and that, without 
the least danger or inconvcniency 
to any of the parties, the salary 
might have been paid by the fiars 
of every year, instead of going back 
to the last twenty-five years for the 
salary of the same portion of time 
succeeding. 

The remedy for these defects in 
the act 1 802 is obvious. Let every 
schoolmaster in Scotland be atten- 
tive to the sober and diligent dis- 
charge of the important duties of 
his station ; Let him have in view 
the lespectabilip^ of his own order, 
as Veil as tlie public good ; and 
there can be ng doubt that a re- 
spectful and firm representation to 
Parliament, af the end of the first 
twenty-five years, will procure suf- 
ficient redress, and give an addition? 
of salarj’^ either from the landed 
intetest or the’Exdiequer, eqtiel to 
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tlic iinnortnncc of the office. The 
occ asional discussion of this subjert 
in the mean time, will bring it be- 
fore the public, and engage the at- 
tention of liberal and disinterested 
minds to its investigation. — I am. 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

*' SCOTUS. 

1 


HIETOUY OF THE PLURAUTV OASE. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine, 

Sir, 

Having observed from a circu- 
lar, that one great object of your Ma- 
gazine is to direct the attention of 
the public to the importance of edu- 
cation, to the improvements wdiich 
arc taking place in its systems, and 
to the defects which yet remain to 
he remedied, — I think no apology 
necessary for iny troubling jmu 
with the following communication. 
Whatever view is taken of the 
€|uestion as to the plurality of of- 
fices, wJiich has of late made so 
much noise, its importance in re- 
spect to education will be readily 
admitted. Th.e opposers of plura- 
litics in any case, found on their 
prejudice to the Universities as well 
as to the Church and people ; and 
those who would have professor- 
ships, where they do not demand a 
positive non-residence, open to cler- 
gymen, conceive that this docs not 
only advance the respectability of 
tiie clergy, but cherishes also a 
scion of abilrty for the academic 
chaiis. 

Independently df this, loo, Hhe 
fpicslioii is one of vpiy general in- 
terest as connectcH with iflcligion, 
and the ancient constitution* of the 
Scotish church ; and it has become 
dnore generally interesting since the 
decision of last Assembly, whicli 
lias given to it thcjmppr^nce of a 


new law, and brought it under the 
considciation of each individual 
Presbytery. 

It will be recollected by many of 
your readers, that the enactments 
of the three last Asseniblir& had 
liicir origin in the case of Mr Fer- 
ric, which came before thit;‘ Assem- 
bly of 1813 . This gentleman was 
Professor of Civil History in the 
University of St Andrews, and w'as 
by the Earl of Ralcarras presented 
to the church of Kilconquhar. Into 
this living, liowever, the Presby- 
tery of vSt Andfcws declined to in- 
duct him, on the ground of llie in- 
corn]iatibUity of the office of Pro- 
fessor with the duties of a parish so 
distant from the University seal. — 
Mr Ferrie ])etitioned the General 
Assembly against the decision of 
the mfciior Conn; and, alter a 
long and interesting djscii.s.sion, the 
following motions were submitted 
to the Assernbl}' : 1 That the 
Assembly should sastain tJie ap- 
peal, and )'e verse the sentence of 
the Presbytery, and appoint them 
to proceed in the settlement of Pro- 
fessor Feme as minister of Kilcon- 
qiihar with all convenient speed, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church 
And, That the A.>scmbly 

should dismi.ss the appeal, and af- 
firm the sentence of the Prcsbylerv; 
and instruct them, that if Pnjfessoi 
Ferric shall fail, at their next or- 
dinary meeting on the JHh day of 
June next, to give them the sati.s- 
faction which they have required, 
viz. 1lmt before or at the time of 
his allmission to be ministe5r of Kil- 
roiupihar, he is tp resign his pio- 
fessorship, — they shall then direct 
their Moderator to write a respect- 
ful lettgr to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Balcarras, Patron of the 
parish of Kilconquhar, notifying to 
him that the parish is still vacant, 
and cannot be supplied by hi$ pre- 
sentee, as the said presentee re- 
fusecTlo resign his office of Pi'ofessor 
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Civil History in the Univcrsi.. 
ty of St Andrew's, which office tlie 
General Assembly deems to be in- 
compatible with the ministerial du- 
ties of the parish of Kileonquhar, 
and thVt»the said Earl may present 
a qualii^d person to be minister of 
said pari^, in terms of law/' And 
tlie vote having been called on these 
motions, there appeared — 

Jn favour of the l.vf, 85 votes. 

■■ .y. — — of tiic 2d, 80 

Majority in favour of 
the \sU « • 5 

In the course of tlie debate on 
this (jiiestion, many of the mem- 
bers who supported the sentiments 
of Mr Ferrie, declared that they 
did so on the ground of the hard- 
slup of subjecting him to a strict 
interpretation of the law of non-re- 
sidence, when it had not been acted 
on in similar cases ; and that they 
Vi ere willing to support a regular 
enactment which would prevent the 
recurrence of the abuse, without 
striking at a particular existing 
case. In pursuance of those senti- 
ments, several overtures were made 
to the Assembly of 181i4s anent the 
union of offices ; and after a long 
debate upon these, tlie sentiments 
of the parties weie respectively 
moulded into the following mo- 
tions : First, ‘‘ That although the 
residence of ministers in their jia- 
rishes, which is essential for giving 
full efficacy to religious instruction, 
has been enjoined by numberless 
and fundamental laws of the Church 
of Scotland ; yetfr|}m residence not 
being clearly dehned, practices have 
of late been introduced, subversive 
of Ihis admirable part of our ^ccle- 
si^tical Constitution : The Synod 
of Angus and Mcarns,* th^efore, 
humbly ovmhte to the General 
Asse^qblyi Thafrit he declared^ that 
henceforth no presentee to a pansh 
is capable of residing in it^ as fe- 
VoL. L No. 1. I 


quired by the above-mentioned laws 
of the Church, who holds an office 
or living, imposing, or wliich may 
impose on him, duties, the dis- 
charge of which necessarily requires 
his absence from his parish, and 
>ubjecting him to ,an authority 
which the presbytery, of which he 
is a member, cannot conlroul : And 
fur carrying this principle into ef- 
fect,* it is farther overtured, that 
the General Assembly shall enjoin 
all rrcsbyterics, upon receiving a 
presentation, to demand from the 
person presented a solemn declara- 
tion, that he has no such olfice or 
living as abdVe specified ; or if lie 
has, that he shall resign the same 
previous to his admission as a pa- 
rodiial minister ; and shall prohibit 
every Presbytery from comjilcting 
a settlement till such declaration be 
laid on its table. And it is further 
humbly overtured, that it be de- 
clared, That it shall not be law^ful 
for any settled minister to accept of 
any such office or living as above 
specified, without deniitting his of- 
fice as a minister ; and in (*a$c he 
shall accept of .any such office or 
living as above specified, without 
demission, that the Geiieml As- 
sembly enjoin l*resby tcries to serye 
the said minister so accepting with 
a libel for non-residence, and to 
proceed therein according to the 
laws of the Church in such case : 
it being always understood, that in 
respect of this act, the towms in 
which universities arc situated shall 
be considered as forming only one 
parish And, Second, “ That the 
General Assembly shall dismiss 
all the overtures, inasmuch as the 
Churcll-courts have already si^- 
cient power to piie^cnt any union 
of an eccli^Ssin^Ucal benefice with a 
professorship m a hniversity, when 
the two duties are incompatible; 
finding it Unnecessary, hoc staAtt, 
to transmit to Presbytenes. any 
bvertuiH) on Clie sHttyject/* And tBc 
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votes being caHed^ the first motion 
carried, and the Assembly declared 
and enjoined in terms thereof 
From these motions, it is evi- 
dent, that there existed a radical 
difference between the sentiments 
of the parties \yho respectively sup- 
ported them, as to the^ powers of 
the Assembly to come to sudi a 
decision,; in pther words, the one 
party thought that the above enact- 
ment was merely declaratory, while 
the other party imagined that it en- 
joined some things which were not 
consistent with the existing laws of 
the Church. It is weU known, that 
by an act passed in t^year l6<)7, 
the Assembly decreed, that before 
that Court could pass any act which 
should be a binding rule on the 
Church, it should first be tranranit- 
ted to the Presbyteries, and should 
be enacted, or otherwise, as the 
majority* of them shc)ald decide re- 
specting it/ Now, the first of the 
above motions went on the gi'ouiid 
that there existed in tlie Church 
laws sufficiently explicit against a 
union of offices; as therein explain- 
ed ; and the last, while it held that 
the Church bad sufficient power to 
correct the abuse where it exilsted, 
found also, that at all events the 
act must have been transmiued to 
the Presbyteries, for their approba^ 
tion. It was upon this point, there- 
fore, that the Assembly of 1815 
were called upon to alter the de- 
cision of the preceding Assembly, 
by an overture from Dr David 
R^hie, and two other members. 

' After a long and animated discus- 
sion, the 'following motions were 
put to the vote: 1^#, It was moved 
by ^.Ritchie, That the Cireneral 
-^ailirably find,^that the new enact- 
ments contained in theMeclaration 
' of the Assembly*! 8 1 4, tsr which the 
overture I'efefs, not having been 
i transmitted to Presbyteries, ait not 
, to he regarded as standing laws, 
are not bfodtng oti the Church; 


but that the General Assembly do 
now transmit these enactments for 
the consideration of Presbyteries;; 
and in the mean rime, the Ass^t 
bly, in the exercise of their 
tomed power, do convert./ these 
enactments into an interit.^ act:*' 
And, 2d, Dr Cook moved, That 
the Assembly dismiss the over- 
ture and the votes being marked, 
it carried in favour of the last mo- 
tion by a majority of 10, there hemg 
SOfor it, and 70 for the first motion. 

This decision of a second Assem- 
bly, instead of setting the question 
at rest, had, as most of your read- 
ers know, an exactly contrary effect, 
and seemed to rouse the whole parly 
which opposed it to make a vigo- 
rous effort for its reversal. Up- 
wards of thirty overtures on the 
subject wei*e 'at!cording]y brought 
before last Assembly, and occa- 
sioned one of the most interesting 
debates which have taken place in 
that Court for many years. The 
following were the motions submit- 
ted for its decision ; lef, “ That 
tlic new enactment contained in the 
declaration of tlie Assembly 1814*, 
not having been transmitted to 
Presbytcrica, rn the manner pre- 
scribed by Act 9. l6f)7, a**® not to 
be regarded as standing laws, and 
are not binding upon this Church : 
And the General Assembly remit 
• to the Committee of overtui es, who 
are appointed to meet to-morrow, 
to prepare an overture for prevent- 
ing the improper uiiiou of offices, 
to be reported to this Assembly on 
Friday next, and, if a}q)roved, to 
be transmitted 1^ Presbyteries : the 
said overture to be passed as an 
interim act.*' 2<i, The General 
Assembly having deliberated on the 
overtures, praying th^ the enact- 
ment of <be Assembly 181^, re- 
specting the residence of the riergy 
' and the union- of *ofB(:es in clergy- 
men, should be rescinded as vidjat- 
irfg the barrier act, did and hereby 
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do declare^ that the act of Assem- 
bly, commonly called the Barrier 
Act, is a law of essential import- 
ance to the general interest of the 
Church, and ought at all times to 
be Uckibwledged as of indispensable 
and pef^aneiit authority. But the 
GenerarAssembly, considering that 
the act of Assembly 18H, com- 
plained of in the said overtures^ 
does merely declare and enjoin that 
which has been the established law 
of the Church ever since the Re- 


of the Church require, and by which 
the people of Scotland enjoy, in full 
measure, the comfort and. edifica- 
tion of a gospel-ministry, — direct 
all the Presl)yteries of this Churdi 
to employ the means competent fot 
them, in order to prevent the same 
person frojn holding, at the same 
time, a professorship in a univer- 
sity and a parochial /barge, wITich 
is not situated in tfie city which is 
the scat of that university, or in 
the suburbs thereof* And that this 


formation -that the said art, as 
declaratory of the existing law, is 
strictly constitutional, and in pre- 
cise conformity to the principle and 
letter of the barrier act ; — and fur- 
ther considering, that the said act 
of 1814 was not merely sanctioned 
by the Assembly of that year, but 
was ther^ter, on a discussion of 
the precise question of power alone, 
Solemnly adjudged by the Assem- 
bly of 1815, to be within the pow- 
ers and constitutional jurisdiction 
cf the Assembly, — therefore dis- 
miss the whole overtures:*' And the 
votes being called, the first motion 
was carried by 1 1 8 against 94; and, 
in pursuance thereof, an overture 
was prepared and r<«ported to the 
Assembly ; and being adopted with 
some trifling alterations, was trans- 
mitted to the Presbyteries, and in 
the mean time was made an interim 


direction may be uniformly carried 
into eflect, the General Assembly 
do, with the consent of a majority 
of the Presbyteries of this Church, 
enact and ordain, that if a professor 
in a university be hcreaiter pre- 
sented to a pai'bchial charge which 
is not situated in the city that is 
the seat of that university, or in 
the suburbs thereof, he shall, with- 
in nine months after his Ixdrig ad- 
mitted to the said charge, resign his 
professorship; and at the next or- 
dinary meeting of Presbytery there- 
after, shall produce to the Presby- 
tery a certificate that his resigna- 
tion has been accepted ; And tliat, 
if the minister of a parish which is 
not situated in the city that is the 
seat of a university, or the suburbs 
thereof, be hereafter presented or 
elected to a professorship in. any 
university, he shall, at the first or- 


act. It is as follows : ** Whereas, 
apprehensions have been generally 
entertained, that the permission 
given, in a few recent instances, to 
clergymen holding a professorship 
in a imiwersity, to hold, at the same 
time, a parochial fharge in the coun- 
tiy, may introduce abuses hurtful 
to the interests of religion and lite- 
rature: The General As^fembly, 
Conceiving that it is their duty to 
watch over both thbse interests, 
and feeling a becoming solicitude 
to maintam inviolate the residence 
of ministers in their respective pa- 
rishes, which the fundamentaMaws 

B 


dinary meeting of Presbytery which 
shall take place after the , lapse of 
six months from the date of bis in- 
duction into the professorship, 
sign into the hands of the Presby- 
tery his pai'ochial charge : And in 
the event of this iitjunctiou not 
being complied with by the person 
holding such of|ces, the Geners^l 
Assembly, with consent of 

the Pr^byteries of this Church, 
ordain the Presbytery of the boupda 
to serve him, in the character of 
parish-minister, with a libel for tlip 
•breach of this statute ; and to pro- 
ceed therdn according to the sates 
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of the Church. And it is provided, 
that ministers of chapels of ease 
shall in fdl respects sulyect to 
the provisions of this ect^' in the 
same manner as parochial minis* 
ters ; And it is further provided, 
that the Old and New Towns 
Aberdeen shah be held as forming 
one city, so far as tespects the pro^ 
visions of this overture.” 

This/ then/ is the present stkge 
of this important case. An over- 
ture has been transmitted to the 
Presbyteries of the Church, and it 
remains with them to give their de- 
cision. 1 have somewhere beard it 
asserted, by individuals who >vere 
zealous in their support of the ori- 
ginal decision of the Assembly, 
that the object of the other party 
was, not so much to have the opi- 
nion of the Church at large, as to 
get rid of the business altogether. 
This is certainly not the siiggestion 
of charity, and has not been sup- 
ported by the decisions of those 
Presbyteries whiqli have already 
taken up the business. 'I'hc Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, which must 
he ' considered as a leading one in 
the Church, and ip which the party 
al hided to have an undotibted ma- 
jority, has almost unanimously ap- 
proved of the overture simpligiter. 
The Aberdeen Presbytery has done 
the same thing, and I know of se- 
veral others which will follow their 
. example when the business comes 
bclhre them. The probability cer- 
taiidy is, that an overture which 
liras ' $0 generally approved of in the 
Assembly, will be apprpved of also 
by a great majority of -the Presbyte- 
j’ies ; and that, Kowevef the parties 
have differed, abo^t the mod& of 
preventing an imorojper union of 
offices/ they will rfave to congratu- 
late themselves, along the 
coobtry at targe, oh happy lU-, 
of so Imhoithht an object. 


For, even allowing that the present 
overture excludes an union of ofc 
ficcs in cases equally favourable 
with some included in it, this 
ly is of no consequence when 
ed against tlie importance of* having 
a speedded line of demarcatipn, 
alaw, about the applicatiorrbf which 
there can be no difficulty. 

My paper has greatly exceeded 
tile length I proposed to myself, 
but I trust the importance of the 
subject will be my apology, 
i have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
E L M. • 

Edinburgh, 2Sd August 1816. 


ON TH* BTSTEM OF EOUCATION 
PURSUED IN THE tJNIVERSITV OF 
cAMBamaE. 

To ike Editor of the Literaiy and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

M ucH has been written respect- 
ing the Oxford and Cambridge sys- 
tems, by men who evidently have 
never resided at either University ; 
while English scholars revenge the 
insult, by ridiculing tlic false quan- 
tities and barbarous Latinity of 
their Northern antagonists. I can- 
not perceive that any good has 
arisen, or is likely to arise, from 
these railing accusations. The only 
way of bringing the question fairly 
befiirc the public, is, for a member 
of each University to give a fair 
account of its discipline and course 
of study. I shall therefbiH endea- 
vour, as briefly asjiossible, to give 
you a clear.idea of the system pur* 
sued in the University of' Cam- 
bridge ;,and I venture to express a 
hope, that some Northern Academic 
will cqmmumlbate to you a similar 
acepum trf ihis own Univeiwity; 

1 nqw, withcjut further pre- 


arc happy to ejsserv^ that sin«? the date of the above communication, the 
ev^rtore has been taken up by a^nsiderablc nulnbcr of Presbyteries, and that it has 
been approved of hy the most of those whicb^ haVe decided on it.— £ d. 
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f«cc, trace the progress of a Cam- 
bridge from his first en- 

trance to time when he may 
attain a fellovvship, a [leriod of 
abcnit' live or six yeare. My de- 
scaipttotf will refer more partiicu- 
latijr to l:he practice of Trinity Col- 
lege /but the diflfeience between it 
and the smaller colleges is too mi- 
nute to require a detailed exphma- 
iion. 

Students in general begin to re- 
side about the age of eiglneen ; 
according to tluiir rank and fortune 
they are classed as Noblemen, Fel- 
low-Commoners, Pensioners, and 
Sizars. The two ktter classes are 
alone admitted as candidates for 
scholarships and fellowships; the 
Pensioners live entirely at their own 
expense, tlie Sizars have an allow- 
ance from the college. The ave- 
rage expense may be, for a Sizar 
L. loo per annum, for a Pensioner 
L. 200, for a Fellow-Comrnoner be- 
•tween L. 300 and L. 400, for a No- 
bleman L. .^00. These classes, arc 
distinguished by differences in their 
academical dress ; but they, are all 
equally subjected to College and 
University discipline; the nature 
of which I shall in tlic next place 
consider. * 

The supreme authority within 
the College is vested in the Master 
and Senior Fellows, whose power 
extends to expulsion. The instruc- 
tion of the students is committed 
to two tutors, independent of each 
other, each of whom employs two 
sub-tutors or lecturers. The Uni- 
versity a|lpdints annually two of- 
ficers called Prqptors, who have 
authority to apprehend the students 
in any pf vice or indeconun, 
ai\d to^nish by fine> or imposition 
of exeriu^. ; The college gat^ ane 
dosed ,ai ten, after which hour the 
students, ajtw. not allowed to pass 
out; and dieinmnea of thote ttbb 
bntcr are marked by the porter, 
who transmits the list to the tdWr. 
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Tine proctors also palrole tlie streets 
between the hours of ten and twelve^ 
and are authorised to enter atl 
houses ' aut malts out snspectcefa* 
mce.^ Theae regulations, together 
with the academical dress^ which 
prevents the prortor^from mistak- 
ing the proper objects of their au- 
thority, coh^ti tote a disdpline whjse 
place cannot be supplied by any 
city-police, however excellent. To 
this discipline all under-graduates 
and Imchelors of arts are subject ; 
and it is not till they become mas^ 
ters of arts, usually about the age 
of 25, that they are released from 
the necessity of obedience. 

I now proceed to detail the course 
of our studies. The year is divid- 
ed into three terms. The first be- 
gins in October, and ends at Christ- 
inas ; the second begins in January, 
and ends at Easter ; the tliird lasts 
from Easter till the beginning , of 
June. Tlie period between the be- 
ginning of June and October is call- 
ed the long vacation. In the first 
year the students attend the lec- 
tures of tile sub-tutors two hours 
a day, one for classics, the other for 
mathematics. The mathematical 
sub-tutor^ lectures, during the first 
term, on the first six books of 
Euclid ; in the second on Algebra, 
as far as quadratic equations ; in*the 
third, on Plane Trigonometry. The 
classical sub-tutor lecture^, first, on 
a Greek Play ; next, on some Proge 
Greek author ; iand lastly, on some 
Latin author. The subjects in my 
year were, the Prometheus of JEs^ 
chylfls, the Apology of Plato, and 
the De Amlciti^ of dicero. All 
these lectures p^ake of the nature 
of aif oxBminati». The students 
are required t(X Remonstrate . the 
propositiSns, and to translate ^ 

' classical '• subjects ; the difBcuttito 
that Ppfiur explained to them ; 
boci:a of refeVenize r<^m|hend*^ 
•d, and the^ustfful passages point^ 
out. * - * ‘ 
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In the beginning of June a ge- 
neral examination is held;, and the 
students are examined both vivd 
voce and by writing. Printed pa- 
pers, containing the enunciation of 
propositions in Euclid, and deduc- 
tions from them, are delivered to 
each, and answers fully worked are 
required. On another day equa- 
tions, series,^ and other algel^ic 
questions are given. Tlie paper 
on the Greek play contains pas- 
sages from the chorus, to be trans- 
lated into Latin or English verse ; 
qiicstioj\3 respecting the metre or 
construction of difficult passages; 
the origin and laws of the Greek 
drama ; and the historical or my- 
thological subjects connected with 
the author or the sulnect. The 
examinations in the Latin and 
Greek prose subjects are conducted 
on a similar plan. The papers sent 
in by each student are carefully 
perused by the examiners ; and in 
about a week the names of all the 
students ai'e hung up for public in- 
spection, arranged in classes ac- 
cording to their merits, Tliose who 
I'anked in the first class receive 
prize-books, which a^e delivered 
to them in public by the head lec- 
turer. You may suppose, that the 
hrst-class-mcn are anxious re- 
tail! their post ; while those of the 
second class, always fancying they 
have failed by veiy little, are as 
apxious to supplant them ; and 
thus begins the contest for the en- 
suing year. . 

The second year is devoted prin- 
cipally to mathematics. The sub- 
jects lectured on are, Mechanics, 
Astronomy,. Conic ^tions^ the 
11 th book of Euyid, and Spherical 
Trigmiomctry. pn the E^ter term ^ 
the classical $ub-tut$r le^itres^. on ) 
the Gospel of St apd,>WjD 0 r ,' 
duces his pupils to ; 0001^ \ 

^k^tatugs imd bibli^l 
'^ude^ tone also e)|peq^;tb' 
Evidencest vAVme 


an examination t&Ims place as in the 
preceding year, with sipl^ claM- 
fication and rewards. . " * . ^ 

In ,llns year, about Easter^ 
is an additional exaipinattdp,' Ibt 
filling, up the vacant 
The scholars are memheiW 
college as a corporate . body,, 
the pensioners are hot ; .Jthey have a 
riglit to rooms and commons as the 
Fellows, and are exclusively eli- 
gible to fellowships. The duties 
attached to the office are, the read- 
ing of the lessons in chapel, and 
the grace in the dinner-halL In 
some colleges the scholarships are 
almost as numerous as the admis- 
sions; but at Trinity,,, where the 
admissions are about eighty an- 
nually, and the vacant scholarships 
only twelve or fourteen, the com- 
petition is often severe. The exa- 
mination is similar to that at the 
end of the first year, which has al- 
ready been described ; only in this 
the candidates do not know before- 
hand, from what authors the pas<^ 
sages to be translated will be taken. 
Those who are rejected this yeir 
may make guotlier attempt in their 
third year; bpt it then confers little 
credit, and iit seldom attempted ex- 
cept by the sixars, who do not ap- 
pear as candidates till then, the 
emoluments of a sizarship being su- 
perior to those of a scholarship. 

in the third year, the students are 
lectured by the tutor, in Hydrosta- 
.tics. Optics, the Principia of New ton. 
Fluxions, and the higher parts of 
Algebra. I must here repeat what 
I have remarked before, that these 
lectures am "not« dissertations de- 
livered tfe tutor, to which the 
student 1 ;^ f hut 

are alL cji^dpctdd in tbeityle Of an . 
examina^ph^ the studleifi'ts 
euppe^S/to hate read thO;)^l|M 
tarcl5i)i|y before they epaie fee 
.'the 

take^ pli^ 
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called^ * , schools/ of opponency. According to their 

aprelude to general cxamina- ^performance in the schools, the 
tion for &cnefor of Arts degree, students are classified for the eh-» 
|lac||^.of the ^ a ju- suing general examination. Bttf 

,^ipr arts, whom he ap- this^nd other high matters, imust 

Jnc^ ,or president of postpone till your kindness affords 

thesef mb- ^ 

4aratbrs actin/rptation a week oach« 

The first who comes into office, 
sends round pajiers a week before- 
hand, to six linder-g^duates, con- 
taining thei wbrd Respondeat, with 
the name of the person to whom it ' 
is addressed, and day on which 


me room for another letter. 

Nu^er Socius. 


he is required to appear. In an- 
swer to wis the student sends in 
three copies of a paper, containing 
three s^blects, which he is pre- 
pared to defend, in this form : 

Becte statuit Newtonus in septima 
seettone lib. primi. 

Recte Statuit Woodius de Causticls. 
Bectc statuit Butler us de Neces- 
sitate. 

^ Respondet A. B. — Coll. 

th^ese papers the moderator af- 
fixes the names of other students, 
either in the same or different col- 
l^s,^ whose attainments are sup- 
, posed to be nearly on a par with 
, those of the respondents ; these 
are called Opponents. On the day 
appointed, ^e respondent appears 
in the schools, and reads a thesis 


ON THE CURE OF IMPEDIMENTS Of 
SPEECH. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazim, 

Sir, 

On perusing the Prospectus of 
yourMagazihe, I observed, that it 
was more' particularly intended as a 
vehicle of intelligence for whatever 
might be connected with the edu- 
cation of youth : and considering 
the cure of impediments of speech 
as of the deepest interest to pa- 
rents, guardians, and teachers, I 
submit the following plain state- 
ment of facts to your judgment 
for insertion. ^ 

A great number of our fellow- 
creatures are debarred from their 
share in r«U^ional conversation, are 
thus deprived of the joys of social 
intercourse, and altogether prevent- 
ed from following any of the learn- 


in Latin on the. moral subject, ed professions, by some disfress- 
When this is concluded, the first mg difficulty of utterance acquired 
opponent proposes, in syllogistic in their earliest years; for there 
form, a limited , number of argu- ' are scarcely any instances of jtn- 
ments agaiiist each of the questions, 'pediments arising from defects in 
,, which the respondent answers, as the organs of speech ; butfromin- 
After him coine, attiBntinn,/bad liabits, or imitating 
seconjji and third in succestfidn ; btheVs inadvertently ,or by design. 
Jandj^t Iasi foe is dis- The first rude attempts at infant 

, ^.inisiseb by moderator, who has spqfjch, are often checked by ailow- 

ibis ' 'ihg children make themsdves^ 
, jfram f'^mitob Tillffenio . understood by inftead ot 





There ai*e various defects arfaich 
cannot be ranked ao^ngst invete* 
rate impedimenls> but are never- 
theless very disgusting and dts^ 
agreeable ; such as liiping, or dead- 
ening the sharp sounds by the pro- 
trusion of die tongue b^ond the 
teeth ; mumhHKg, or shaking thicks 
occasioned by shortening the tongue 
whr*n it should be flattened or elon- 
gated ; smffiirtg, or speaking through 
the nose^ which is often induced by 
keeping the^ mouth open, with the 
undcr-7ip dropped down ; throl* 
tUngy or a guttural sound of words, 
accompanied with that huskiness in 
the voice which is common to a 
aore throat, and is occasioned by 
turning, back the tip of the tongue 
against the root of the mouth. 
All these may, with care, be easi- 
ly eradicated ; but sometimes the 
cure is tedious, because the per- 
sons affected are able to speak 
witbuut pain or difficulty to them- 
selves, and are not altogether a- 
ware how unpleasant their utter- 
ance is to those with whom they 
€X»n verse. The most disti^ssing 

and painful of all the obstructions 
to utterance, both to the speaker 
and hearer, are those v.hich comU 
'under tlic denomination of stam^ 
mering and stuttering j thesjs are 
generally confounded together, but 
are not the same, though they often 
meet ill the same person. I'he one 
, arises from the difficulty of bring- 
ing the lips to utter the labial con* 
sonants, and the other from the in- 
docility of the tongue, the tip of 
which is often forcibly driven against 
the inside of the lower teeth, and 
sometimes against the roof of the 
moulb, and seems as if it were &s- 
tened tti^e, with afaensation to the ^ 
^jfiersonlldfecited of lb being big 
"^fpr usq/ Tiit^ two l(Mt are fre-. 
quently very ihyeterate^ ai^d very , 
^difficult to cure, panficulat;1y whsm ., 
b&ught on by fright, .lictoess^ or 
ettier, violent impre^sio^^upon di^i. 


nerves, which frequently produces 
much irritation in the system'; and 
it then takes a considerable time to 
biing back the nerves to that tone, 
and elasticity which a iirm 
fluent utterance rcqoiies. ;/ « ' 
Having tlius dewibed the na- 
ture and causes of the most matO'^ 
rial impedimefits of speech, I would 
briefly, but positively state, that 
they may be entirely and com- 
pletely removed, upem this obvious 
and; simple principle, viz. First 
shewing to the pupil the cause of 
his desfect, and then pointing out 
the means of his cure, by methods 
which it is the province of the 
teacher to induce him to pursue. 
Every sound, arising from the ele- 
ments, as well as from the vaJicus 
combinations of the letters, is form- 
ed, either by tiie lips, or the action 
of the tongue upon tile roof of the 
mouth, or# against the teeth and 
gums, with the single exception of 
the nasal sound of ng, which is^ 
produced by the nostrils alone. . 
This being die case, die pupil’s at- 
tention should be directed to the 
peculiar use of these diflerent or- 
gans df speech, in forming those 
sounds at wh^h he is accustomed 
to hesitate ; and it should be clearly 
demonstrated to him, whether die 
tongue, the teeth, or the lips are 
to be used, and in what manner 
they should be placed or combined 
to. produce the paitlcular sound re- 
quired, which he should be com- 
pelled to pronounce distinctly, 
slowly, and repeatedly, till it be- 
come as familiar as ai^,, other. 
This will prove that his organs are 
in no ways deiicieni ; and that lie 
is capable of utterbjg all the sounds 
requisite for propriety of spmh«"' 
Difleitidl pupils will require difler- . 
ent methods of prqceeding, ^d die 
teacher mustcxercise bis ju%ment 
in vadops extracts, ^ bpth ^ prose 
^and verse, \fof the purpose of in- 
Jiyitfa the best effect. 
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those woi'ds which the pupil finds 
most difficult to pronounce. It is 
necessary to pay particular ntten- 
^ion to the various dispositions 
and constitutions of the pupils, and 
the teacher should blend tlie affec- 
tionate gentleness of a parent with 
the sincerity of a friend. Some of 
them v/ill require to be treated with 
great tenderness and delicacy ; for, 
li om their extreme reserve and irri- 
tative sensibility, it is often a long 
lime before their confidence can 
be gained ; and. till this is done, 
and till the teacher )i«is been able to 
give them some confidence in them- 
aclves, by proving, from their pro- 
gress in improvement, that there are 
hopes of linnl sneecss, little good 
c<in be expected from his instruc- 
tions. The length of time that 
in.iy he necessary to accomplish 
a cure, must depend upon the 
temper, talents, and attention of 
the pupil, as much as upon tlic 
•teacher’s care ; hut patience, per- 
severance, and constant practice, 
will always insure s^cce^s. 'J'lio 
detail of two or three interesting 
cases, which, amongst many others, 
have come under my own obser- 
vation, will serve as 14 further illus- 
tration of the trutrli of tfiesc prin- 
ciples, when ju'opcrly applied. 

'S'he first is : A young man from 
tin? neigiilfoinliood of Dnr.olime, 
iigi'd tweiity-rour, who wrote to inc 
in the most expressive and ener- 
getic t< rms, to know' if there were 
any hojies of relief for a ]ierson of 
Ills age, who had been labouring 
undeu' a most distressing difriculiy 
of utteranee, cvci^sinco he could re- 
collect having the use of speech. 1 
replied, that, from his statement, 
r thought it probable it wmqjd take 
a long time (perhaps twelve months) 
before an iuqicdiment of so long 
standing could be removed. He 
came to Edinburgli, where he took 
'lodgings, and attlj|dcd me an hour 
cveiy day for three months. When 

VoL. i. i 


he first arrived, he could -not de- 
liver two word*' together, without 
much stuttering and fiightfui he- 
sitation. During tlie time he w'^as 
with me, he was most punctual 
in his attendance, and iiulelatigable 
in the pains he took with himst lf ; 
and at the expiratiofi of the quar- 
ter, for it was impossible for him 
to remain longer from homcf he 
dcftirted so much refieved, tlvat he 
could converse for half an hour to- 
gether without discovering any he- 
sitation at all ; and he left me per- 
fectly satisfied, that, by persever- 
ing in tht ihstnictioiis I had given 
him, his cure could be eventually 
completed. 

The next case is of a very dif- 
ferent nature, and is, of nil the 
s|>ccies of impediments, most dif- 
ficult to remove; being n drcjul- 
fully distressing irnpre*sion n[)on 
the nerves, arising from the effects 
of terror. A young man, tw'cnty 
years of age, wlnm he was a b{>y 
about eigiit years old, was playing 
w'itli bis school-fellows near a hrew- 
ory in Leith, and hajijicning to of- 
fend the man wlio was at wu?k in 
the huildiiu?:, he a as seized by him, 
and suspended o\er an immense 
copper of boiling water, till lie Ic .t 
all ji<)wer A’ s])eech Some <lays 
elapsed before he recovered- his 
utterance sufficiently to explain the 
cause to his parents ; and h«' was 
never able to speak aflerwaids, 
without jiainful convulsions anti edn- 
toitions of his features ; and scarce- 
ly dared to open his lips in tlie pre- 
sence of a stranger. He attended 
me an hour every day for sex en or 
eight months, w’hen lie was s<i fin* 
ijiiprovcd, as to |e able to conv'crse 
witli any body.^r a considerable 
lime together, with fluency and 
case ; but he occasionally relapsed 
into stammering, accompanied with 
convulsions of his features : indi»- 
«j^»sition, agitation of mind, or aiiy 
dlhcr cause of irt it^Uion, still poVer- 
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fully affecting his organs of speech. 
At the end of about ten months, he 
began to grow careless and dis- 
heartened ; but I have now, at the 
expiration of twelve months, ,thc 
satisfaction to witness, tliat he is 
regaining that sclf-confidencc which 
he seemed to have lost, and speaks 
remarkably well ; and I have no 
doubt that perseverance will com- 
plete his cure.’ 

The last is a young gentleman 
about seventeen, who had been 
afflicted ever since he was a child, 
with such an inveterate stammer- 
ing, that it was painful to see 
and hear him speak, for he se<!med 
to be writhing with torture at every 
word he attempted to utter. When 
he commenced his studies with me, 
he had so keen a sense of his own 
situation, that whenever a stranger 
entered the room, he would take 
up a book and retii*e into a corner, 
to avoid the hazard of an appeal 
being made to him in the course 
of conversation ; he w'as shy and 
reserved, and so frequently over- 
whelmed witli low spirits and c/<- 
nuir that a settled melancholy 
was much to be apprehended. 
When he had once, however, re- 
ceived a glimpse of ho])e, and 
began to acquiie that confidence 
which, hi all cases, is so much to 
be desired, his progress w'as truly 
astonishing. After residing in my 
house for four months, he could 
speak without the smallest hesita- 
tion ; he recovered his spirits, and 
delighted to take part in any con- 
versation that w^as passing. He 
went home to his friends in the 
country for six weeks, much against 
my wishes ; and f from negle«(ting 
my ii^structions, p Im? relapsed in 
some degree. into nis former habits. 
He came back to* me for thrce 
jppnths more, and was {larticularly 
Went! VC daring tliat time; at the 
eicpiration of which he was 
pletd^ and perfectly cuml ; every 
ttstcc of hesitaj^ioh was oblkeratcd^ 


and he is now following the pro^ 
fession of the law in Edinburgh, 
with satisfaction to his friends, and 
with case and comfort to himself ^ 
which he never could have attempt- 
ed, had not this otherwise psuper- 
able bar to his progress been re- 
moved. 

I have said thus much, upon a 
subject interesting to a considerable 
portion of society, from an anxious 
desire to obliterate the too preva- 
lent opinion, that those who are 
labouring under this afflicting ca- 
lamity, need cherish no hopes of 
relief. On the contrary, there is 
scarcely an instance in which they 
have occasion to despair; for I 
once more repeat, without fear of 
contradiction, that every impedi- 
ment (except those wlncli originate 
from deafness and imbecillity) may 
he greatly mitigated, and in almost 
every instance entirely removed. 
Belie \ring that the dissemination of 
tliis important truth may be useful 
to those who have young persons 
under their care, and trusting that, 
it may tend to relieve the minds 
and brighten tlie prospects of many 
an individual, who would otherwise 
sink into hopeless despondency, 

I remain,, Sir, 

Witli much respect. 

Your obedient humble servant/ 
G. 11. Clarke. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 1 . 18 l 6 ‘. 


REMARKS ON RIVERS. 

To ike Editor of the Lit(frary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

It must have been observed by 
every 0116^ that rivers arc crooked, 
and scarcely^in any case found to 
preserve a straight course, even for 
an inconsiderable space. We see al- 
so that they are^riable in depth, 
width, and rapimty ; and their di- 
versity is so universal, tliat from 
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our earliest years we are led to straight direction ; but in this si- 
suppose, that uniformity of appear- tuation its motion will be opposed 
ance would in them be a violation by the concave beach* its recoil will 
of the order of nature. pre^ against the bottom, and deepen 

If we consider the curvature of a it. \Vater, as stated above, “ is 
river attentively, we perceive, that accelerated in consequence of its 
although its edges are nearly pa- depth*;” and the stream will, of 
rallel, the land and also the water course, be near the concave land : 
on the opposing shores are placed it follows, therefore, that the dila- 
in very different circumstances. On pidation will take place on that side, 
one side, the Jand presents a cape, and the deposition will be on the 
or has a convex outline, and on the convexity or cape, 
other a bay, or concave outline. Undulations on the surface have 
Farther observation will shew us, also a share in promoting alluvion, 
that in tlie bay the water is deep. They proceed at right angles with 
and that on the cape it is shallow, the stream that produces them, and 
We may also remark, that the ve- break against both shores ; those 
locity of tlie river is greatest near beating against the bay move in 
the concave land ; the beach in the divergent directions, whereas those 
bay is worn away by the current, that beat on the cape pass in con- 
while the water on the cape has less vergent lines. By this means, the 
velocity, and deposits a bed of gra- water is accelerated in the bay, and 
vel or sand, by wjtich that cape is retarded on the cape ; the rapidity 
gradually extended. Of consc- in the bay carries away the beach, 
It is in the hay that mine- and the retardation on the cape fa- 
are exposed to view ; and vours deposition, 
the cape, rolled pieces only are It cannot be doubted, that the 
to be found. Ihese facts ouglit to soil is removed in greatest qiianti- 
be kept in view by those who would ties wlicn rivers are flooded, and in 
embank or deepen rivers ; by those parts where the pressure and velo- 
who navigate them; and by tlie stu- city are greatest ; and it must also 
dent of mineralogy. * ^ be admitted, that deposition is most 

If wc inquire into the causes of copious where depth and velocity are 
these phenomena, we shall discover least : but observation shews, ^(as 
that they are derived from the ope- before stated), that water is deep 
ration of this well-known principle, in bays, and shallow orv capes ; 
in hydraulics : Water running in therefore it is certain, that the soil 
open canals, or in rivers, is acccle- is carried from the former, and pre- 
rated in consequence of its depth, cipitated on the latter, 
and of tlie declivity on which it A river, whose course is not 
runs.” In applying this to the cur- impeded by minerab strata, runs 
vature of a river, let it be supposed, through a flat vale called Holm or 
that at the point of^ contrary flexure Haugh, bounded on both sides by 
between two curves, tlie water moves bankt^ Wlien at a bending it runs 
with some degree of velocity. Now, against a bank, ias margin is con- 
as a small part at the point of con- cave, and (as alflady shewn, it is 
trary flexure of a curve may be deep on that side,) it causes the 
considered a straight line, the wa- bank to fall down, and gives it a 
ter will tend to move onward in a precipitous form ; the great quan* 

■ . , qa. 

* For the relation of depth and declivity to velocity iS rivets, ,scc Playfair’s Out^ 
lines of Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1. page 191. • • 
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tity of debris that falls down re- 
taids, and sometimes arrests the 
alluvion in that particular part ; 
the river is thus deflected, and 
runs, as it wci e, across the vale, 
still pressing on the concave beach, 
which it break down, and depf'sits 
a bed of channel on the opposite 
siile ' lliivion lluis proceeds over 
the whole vale ; and the channel- 
bed formed being loivtr than the 
opj)ositc beachj the vale is lowered 
by each time alluvion traverses it. 

Lv the alluvial process above de- 
scribed, the rurvalurc of rivers will 
become greater than at present ; by 
this process have been pic- 

veuted fioin moving in more direct 
coinscs; and by this process, the 
immense valleys between the banks 
of rivers have been scooped out. 

The extent of vallics by tbe sides 
of rivois, do not lead ns to asciibe 
very great anticpiity to tbe estab- 
lishment of the present order. If, 
for example, we observe a valley 
200 yards wide, and 30 feet deep, 
and sup|>osc tint its cross section 
has been enlarged by half a s(jiiarc 
yard annually, we will ]icrcoive, 
that a space of 400(j, years only 
'Would he necessary to nceumplish 
that woik', -and if we considci, 
that the soil at an eaily period 
must have been less cuuipaci th in 
at present, we will not he ilispo^ed 
to think a great stream or many 
f|^) 0 (ls requisite t(. account for the 
jirudnction of the chasm. The in- 
crease of the section may indeed be 
objected to, be(<!ftuse in some pa its 
of livers the progress of alluvion is 
impcrccptihle ; Imt although tliis 
may be true, w^need only l^ok to 
other parts, (as fl<eepbanks)/wheie 
vast 1r»asses are lemovcd.by floods 
in a few hours, opd we will hardly 
refuse to admit a small annual in- 
crement to the, section. 

Bodies of |^at specific gravity, 
as j;iietals and some o£ their orvS, 
are found in ihcdcepcsj part of 


rivers. Where these substances oc- 
cur, they may be sought for, not 
only in the river, but also in the , 
lower part of its alluvial formation^ 
immediately above the old soil. 
The alluvial may be distinguished 
from the older soil by its less com- 
p^icl form, and liy its defit ieiicy in 
atgillaceous and vegetable matters. 

Of the stones moved by a l iver, 
Ave iniglit expect to find the larger 
in llie stream, and the smaller in 
slhdlow water : accordingly, we .see 
the larger pieces Tindennost in gra- 
vel beds, tmd they are found diini- 
nishing in size toward the upper 
side; on the top ve sec li*. liter 
matters, as sand, slate clay, bitu- 
miiums shale, and vegetable iiuaiid. 
I'lie clay sidiist is reduced by the 
weather, and yields clay ; sand 
constitutes siliceous and calcareous 
matter, and tlie mould gives vege- 
table remains. By tlx; mixture of 
these, a fertile .soil is forme 
getalion proceeding, the phu^ 
tain inu(h valuable matter in ever 
subsequent inundation By tliis 
arrangement, scenes ol' tlie most 
dreadl'ul havoc and devastation are, 
ill a short time, Coincitet! into a 
habitable aiUl a It rtile soil ; and 
here the mind cannot cun it diseo- 
venng one of tho.se hcncHceiil pro- 
visions ;,o often to be observed in 
tbe operations (»f iiatuie. 

Besides the alterations which 
rivers make on their \ allies they 
carry away rninh soil liom higher 
lands. All hills, that are covered 
by eartb, have been modified in 
their sliape by rains, wbitli wa.sh 
the surface, and ecarry off llic Jiglit- 
cr and more easily detached parii- 
cle.s ; and we Would suppose, tlpit 
tlie greatest declivities would be 
most forciWy acted upon : accord- 
ingl 3 % wt; may consider hills as 
consisting of three parts — the sum- 
mit, the acclivity, and the foot, 
the centre of the summit w'aler 
docs not accumulate, but runs to- 
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wards the sides ; as it recedes from 
the sides, the quantity is increased, 
alul operati'ig with gi cater foice on 
• the soiJ, it augments the declivity; 
and so the tops of mountains are 
rounded, Piocccding still farther, 
the quantity and velocit}’^ are far- 
ther increased ^ it now arts vvitli 
greater power, and forms the accli- 
vity or face of the hilf Ariiving 
at the foot, the velocity of the wa- 
ter is diminished; it is imable to 
cany along the vast quantity of 
matter which it has hurled from 
the liiglTL'r ground, and the dtpo a- 
licyi forms llic foot or lower ■'‘one 
of the lull. The foot, as mieht 
haw hctai cx])fTted a priari, is long 
where the valley is wide. It may 
ijcrc (>c noticed, that in searching 
ior rocks, we ought to connrieuce 
our operations in the stecq^est p.nt 
of the hill; and if wc wish to see 
the sul)st,uucs coriluined in its snh- 
wc ought to examine the foot- 
slope, whu'h is composed of dchris 
from tile higlicr parts. 

When we contemplate the vast 
Operations of vvater on tht‘ surface 
of the earth, we must he eonvin:ed 
that tlic bed of the ocean is gradu- 
ally Idled lip, and tlw dry land suh- 
jeeted to the dominion ol the tides. 
Nor can we refuse our assent to the 
tiuth of Dr Itooison’s very s^i ik- 
ing remark, “ The surface of high 
grtuuul is undergoing a continual 
change, ami the ground on wliicli - 
wc ia»w walk is by no means the 
same which was tj'oddeii by our 
remote ancestors.*' 

llivds whirli move on small de- 
clivities, proclufc'e the least altera- 
tions in their currents ; in floods 
^the waters inundate the adjoining 
jdains, and by dcpositivig their 
mud, feriilize and^ enlarge them. 
Kivers of this sort have ^the 
greatest quantity of flat groiinii 
by their sides, and this land of all 
oil icrs approx i males the most nearly* 
to a horizontal jdain. From a va- . 
riety of evidence it , would appegr. 
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that many of these flats have been 
lakes forme] l\, at an early period, 
when the soil must have been 
less solid than at present ; an J sub- 
setj^ieiitly, their riutlets have been 
worn down by the waters diseliarg- 
cd. While this draining processwas 
goingon, the change*ni list have been 
accelenitcil by the precifiitatioii of 
mud from waters which entered 
th^ lakes, and iiartialiy Hllcd them 
up; llms, by the joint action of 
draining and deposition, extensive 
lakes have been converted into dry 
land, and the spaces wliich they 
occupied continue to be elevated 
and fertilized by the latest inunda- 
tions. 

Hi vers with wdde banks seldom 
cxhih'it mineral stiala; it is in live 
strait and most inoniincnt banks 
tliat wc Ijave most reason to expect 
to fin<l rot IvS. 

The formation of a ]>ool is from 
the water in floods impinging on 
the conc.uc beach ; the water re- 
coils ami scoops out the bottom ; 
the recoil is rendcietl nioie forcible 
liy a ]):iit of the water rising above 
the Ie\e! of ntl'cr parts of' the sec- 
tion ; the column is lengthened, 
anil of t nurse the pressure and ve- 
locity at the bottom is increased. 
Pools aie also forrtu'd by water 
pressing against large obstacles 
placed in the stream, and by the 
fall of ur-tei at the foot of cata- 
racts. 

If we attend to the action of 
rii^crs, we may be furnished with 
many useful hints ; wc may sec 
spontaneous operations performed 
on n tremendous scale, and con- 
ducted on the most immutable 
principles. Pi Icrs are to he seen 
changing lheiif| channels progres- 
sively, or, when ojiposcd by ade- 
quate obstructions, breaking over 
the dry land, and forming new and 
capacious beds, w here herbage gitw* 
a few hours before; laying open 
springs w^iich*drif\in the neiglibour- 
ing ground, atid disclosing strata 
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that anticipate the researches of the 
niinci * ; they may be seen deepen- 
ing their courses, as if preparing 
an improved navigation,— and to 
discriminate between deep water, 
and shoals and vortexfes, the co- 
lour of the water and the aspect of 
the surface give accurate marks. 
They may also be seen forming 
barriers ivliich they themselves can- 
not surmount, for the protection of 
the soil and the permanence of their 
own courses. It is only the last 
of these particulars that sliall he 
attended to in the sequel. 

It has al ready been remarked, that 
when the bending of a river runsa- 
gainst a bank, its margin is concave, 
and that it is deep on that side; that 
it causes the bank to fall down, and 
gives it a precipitous form ; and that 
the great quantity of debris retards 
and sometimes arrests the alluvion 
ill that yiarticiilar part. Wlien great 
<piantities of stones are thus brought 
down, they fill up the deep part 
near the edge of the rivei ; the 
depth, pressure, and velocit}' are 
greatly diminished, and by this 
change the stream is transferred to 
the middle, or to the opposite shore, 
and with regard to the side filled 
up, the river is rendered compa- 
ratively inert. This is the process 
of embankment adopted by nature ; 
and when a similar effect is medi- 
tated, our steps may be considered 
philosophical when we imitate her 
ecohomy. 

In works of this kind executed by 
human industry, ii follows, that the 
bottom should be filled up, commen- 
cing the operation near the point of 
contrary flexure, sloping it from the 
water's edge down Inwards the op- 
posite .sfde, and reifderwg the work 
strong in the bay where tlie inci- 
dent angle of the current is great- 
est, In addition to fiHiug up the 
•bottom, the beach should be sloped 
fr^ the water's edge backward, 
fifl||p6vcred >ii^tli turf; if the beach 


is allowed to remain prl^cipitous, 
the water in floods will recoil frona 
it, and may remove the materials 
wherewith the bottom has been for- 
tified ; and even though in the first 
instance the artificial bottom should 
remain, the beach itself will fall in ; 
the river may thus be extended be- 
yond the artificial bottom, and the 
stream may occupy this new and 
more soft part of its bed, scoop it 
out to a great depth, and overturn 
the materials which have been laid 
in the bottom. Sloping the beach 
olfcrs other advantoges, it allows 
the water to i un at greater breadth, 
lessens the depth of the section, 
and also lessens pressure and velo- 
cit}' ; it likewise follows, that it will 
lessen the inundation of the ad- 
joining low grounds. 

Where the bottom is soft, piles 
may be usefully applied to detain 
stones, &c, that may be put into the 
bottom ; they ought to be cut over 
lower than the surface of the water, 
otherwise the action of the stream 
and floating substances may carry 
them away, to thq great injury of 
the bottom. 

It is not necessary that stones 
put into the bottom should present 
a smooth surl’acc ; on the contrary, 
their asperities increase the resist- 
ance of the bottom, and conse- 
quently diminish the velocity of 
the water. These asperities also 
retain mud, which may give greater 
solidity to the work. 

Where lands^ aie frequently in- 
undated, they arc liable to much 
injury after ploughing; if such lands 
be allowed to remain in pasturage, 
they may be much improved by 
deposition from floods ; this ame- , 
lioralion*may be facilitated by rais- 
ing very low* walls of a concave 
figure, and making the concave 
side of the curve op[>ose the motion 
of the river. Curvilinear walls may 
^also accelerate deposition from the 
waters* pf the sea ; they might to 
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stand under high-water mark, and 
present a convex line to the flow- 
ing tide, for, in this position, pre- 
senting a concave inclosure to the 
'felling tide, the preerpitation from 
the full tide will be retained. 

The greatest difficulty that at- 
tends this method of embankment, 
seems to be the construction of a 
xvall capable of resisting the action 
of the waves, and retaining the 
mud deposited at high-water. A 
wall uniting these properties is 
doubtless a desideratum that has 
attracted the attention of many. 
Its great utility marks it out as an 
object worthy of the most enliglit- 
ened research. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

A’bi;. 20. 1816. J. F. 


MODERN CRITICISM. 

DEAN SWIFT. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazme, 

Sir, 

The vaiious works of criticism 
which arc crowded on the public 
mind, under the appellation of le- 
views, critical j<iiirnals, abiidgc- 
ments, icgisters, and repositories, 
are of high importance in them- 
selves, and of the greatest use, both 
to the authors who write books, and 
to the persons who circulate thorn. 
It is a peculiar and distinguished 
privilege of the present age, thus 
to have the labours of one man in- 
stantaneously submitted to the taste 
of another ; it compresses learning 
into a narrow compass ; it forms a 
sort of literary encyclbpoedia, and 
carries the indolent part of the 
learned world,. which I should sup- 
pose compj*ehcnds more, than the 
halfj into the heart and bosofu of 


every new work of merit, without 
the trouble of reading it. This is 
a luxury of wh:.:li our ancestors did 
not even conceive the idea. Their 
critkiism consisted of two parts, ex- 
pressive of their learning and Im- 
mility ; , first, to restore the gcnuiiit? 
words of their authot, which might 
have been changed by the ignorance 
and I’arelcstsness of transcribers ; 
and^ secondly, to disccTvcr the mean- 
ing. How contemptible is lids, 
compared with tlic sunshine of cri- 
ticism which has broke in upon us ? 
Their descendants in office, whom 
we glory in as the critics of our en- 
lightened age, are of a different 
character. Tlicy enter into the 
spirit of an author, — shew ivhat- 
cver is worthy of praise or censure 
in his book, — treat it as a publica- 
tion to be submitted to tijc princi- 
ples of true ta.stey wJiich they pos- 
sess in an eminent degree, — inform 
us whether the geai»»s of the author 
is such as may be called so in this 
Augustan age of poetry and matlie- 
rnatics, - or finally, in this serie.s 
of critical progression, whether the 
party which he lias espoused has in 
any degree debased or exalted his 
character. • 

We have critics in taste, crltu ; 
ill politics, critics in religion, critics 
in cookery, and critics In philosophy. 
Whatever an author may choose to 
write, vve are able, in this enlight- 
ened age, to find a person of siipe- 
rioj' knowledge, by whom it can he 
appreciated ; and, what is of the 
greatest importance to the learned 
world, wc have all the varieties in 
one volume. 

These excellent works arc also 
divided into classes, and sometimes 
discover a shade-i of difference in 
opinion, ficcording to tlic particular 
party in church 'or state to which 
they happen to be devoted. Thus 
we have Opposition and Ministenal> 
prthodox and Unitarian reviews ; 
and, to shew llw? impartiality ^ith 
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which the whole is conducted, we 
find the same set of authors some- 
times on one side, and sometimes 
on another. The benefit arising 
from this requires not to be stated ; 
for in learning, as in common life, 
when men of a certain description 
quarrel, the fair and respectable 
part of mankind are the better for 
it. « 

Bufto come immediately to'lhc 
subject I have in view, I have to 
state to the learned world, that, to- 
getlicrwiih all the common advan- 
tages which wc derive from the re- 
views of tlic month or quarter, we 
may naturally cx[)oct, vrhere so 
many men of learning arc employ- 
ed, and on subjects t(jo whiclj give 
peculiar sharpnci^s even to men of 
ordinary talents, that some disco- 
veries will he made, not only out of 
the common path, but far beyond 
the original intention of the au- 
thors. W’hcn wc are in search af- 
ter one thing, we sometimes find 
anotlier. I allude to a very com- 
fortable and new discovery made in 
a late review of Walter Scott’s edi- 
tion of Dean Swifl, ami particularly 
to tliat pai t of it whicJi shews so 
dearly, that national Uaste must 
advance and improve from genera- 
tion to generation. This, like many 
other impoitant discoveries, is made 
by accident. The author having as- 
scM tcd, that the wits in the begin- 
Jiing of the last century, l^ope, Ad- 
i]i.^on, and Swift, were no longer 
esteemed by the world as they had 
been, was obliged to account for 
this fact, which, by the bye, is also 
a new one, cither by supposing that 
our taste has degenerated, or that 
its old models haite been fiurly'sur- 
]iassc(l,; aixi that have ceased to 
admire the writers of the fast cen- 
.tury, only becausb they ’ are too 
good for UR, — or be(‘ausc tliey arc 
joot good enough. This^ Is yery 
ingeniously stated^ for if these ,aui. 
are too good for tis, the^ is 
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our taste dt^generated ; but if not, 
our taste is refined and improved. 
And as national taste is, of all fa- 
culties, in the opinion gf tlie re- 
viewer, tliat which is- most seen tp 
advance with time and cxperichfsg, 
the conclusion is evident to ,ilio 
meanest capacity. This progress, 
liowever, to the final perfection 
taste, ’like all other thhigs in our 
imperfect world, may be entirely 
checked by tJiose great physical of 
political disasters which have given 
a cheeJk to civilization itself, or oc- 
casionally by. little capricious fluc- 
tuations, and fits of foolish udmiia- 
tion or fastidiousness, which cannot 
be so* easily accounted for. These 
neccvssary exceptions are given in 
the reviewer’s woids; and he adds 
with respect to the first oi' them^ 
that w lie re there lias been no such 
disaster, there has been a sensible 
progress in this particular, and that 
the general Ifiste ol‘ every succes- 
sive generation is better than tl\j 
its predecessors. 

The credit of this disco verj*^ is ' 
certainly due to the author of this 
aiticlc. I can say for myself, I 
never met with it bclbre ; and I 
am so much pleased with it, that 1 
think it deserves to he illustrated 
and supported, Tfic taste of a 
nation, let mo obsei vo, is distinct 
from its gejiius. It is iJio power of 
judging and discriminating, which 
is given to all men, from tlie ' 
vage to tile pliiiosophcr ; and it 
must be regulated by tiie situation 
in which he who possesses it is 
placed, and by the object.s,pr w^qrks 
of merit presented to jiis mind. 
This brings the dfscussion to a very 
narrow point ; fnr if Milton and 
Addisoji are not how relished ^ 
they were twetily-five years ago, 
to what oth'ei* cuq.se can this be 
ascribed, than' to the one stated in 
the article,. w'h^re the auUior says, 

“ We arc of opinion, that, the wri- 
ters WliP adorned the beginning qf 
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the last century have Ibeeh eclipsed to oecount for this^ I shall 
by those our cam time« and that with great humility^ to dMw in 
they faitve no chance of ever re- one instance iraxS the respect^le 
• gatntng the superiority in which author of this article in the Review, 
tiiey have been thus supplanted*"' Hd speaks of twenty-five years 
The reasoning here is not on|y in- when it may be supposed this im- 

g pious, and of two-fold operation, portant change becagne visible. Now 
t it carries with it conviction to 1 should not incline to fix the date 
every kind of capacity. It rings at more than twelve or thirteen 
about the W in such a manner as yeam^ or rather that period 
to flatter us with the eminence to wluch his modesty would not allow 
which we have ascended, and to him to Jix, viz. when this and other 
shew us that this must necessarily respectable reviews began to im- 
have happened. Our works of piove the national taste. The 
genius are more numerous, and Ficnch Revolution, as he states, 
gicatly superior to those p^ain may have its shaic. Its agitations 
home-spun productions of the last and discussions, its hopes and its 
century ; and since we have not terrors, not only reaeched this 
only appreciated oui own, but al- countiy, but the precious fragments 
lowed the others to go into disuse, which issued from the Fiench press. 
Our taste must be impioved. The consisting of essays on the rights of 
taste of a nation is the recipient of man, of a variety of new consti- 
its genius ; and I am only afraid tutions, of Speeches of their very 
that, in this progress to excellency best oratoi s on all subjci all these, 
and impiovement, we may, m a singly or together, must have given 
* few years more, have such produc- a turn to our national taste. I 
tions presented to the public, as agree with the leviewer also, that 
will throw those which we now so ** the nse or revival of a general 
much admiie completely into the spirit of metliodism in the lower 
shade, and lay them on the same orders," and, os he states elsewhere, 
neglected shelves with Pope and in the Inghj^r lanks also, pervading 
Addison. We may, ^'ndoed, be fa- the India House, the House of 
voured with one of those gicat Commons, and in some instances 
physical or political disasteis, to aifectiiig tlic minds of Peers of 
give a chock to civilization itself, the realm, must have given* that 
Othci wise I do not believe it to be unrivalled tone to the genius of the 
possible for us to escape this con- mitioii,p.iiticularly in poetry, which 
summation of genius an^ impiove- it now exhibits. After diese ad- 
ment of taste, whidi nb man who missions, which supplied to tne 
su6Sciently admires our present pi 0 - ^ by my autlior, I still assert, what 
ductions, can think of with patience, he could not so well do, that we 
or desire ; owe more tO' criticism than to me- 

To one who thinks s^ptrficially' thodistO for this levival of learning 
on this subject, it will appqfu* e:i^ end the coinctdence of the dates is 
traoidinaiy, that this progress of e suffieient proof.^ 
taste was not dfsdnguJsned any S'iofn the Uw j of Addi»o»*S best 
visible improvem^t for the space work^, & ih^ second year of iiiis 
of seventy or ^ghty years of the ccntuiy, a pei^ of yeom 

last centuiy { Imt; on the contrary, at least, the taste of nation 
that the wnole continued to made no visible 

'admire those which ate now sit was in a progressive states Dur- 
happily exjdbded^^ tJefore I atfempt ing that pSriodj ^e worlai of Vrhat 
Voi,. L D • - 
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wo called our Augustan age, en- was remarkably the case " during 
joyed their supremacy over the about sixty years in the middle of 
world of letters, * fiom which they last century. There were two lit* 
are now Itrought down. The dil* tie provindal rebellions indeed, 
ficulty here is, to shew that Ijur and a fair proportion of foreign war, 
taste was progressive while these but there was nothing to stir 
eighty years were passing, when minds of the people at large, to 
the discovery of this progress was I'ouse their passions, or to excite 
made only in the month of Sep- their imaginations, nothing like tlie 
teniber 1816, and the date of its agitations of the Reformation in the 
first appearance admitted to hive sixteenth century, or of the civil 
been only twelve years before. This wars in the seventeenth. They 
may be accounted foi on principles went on accordingly minding their 
which abound in the world. Can old business, and reading their old 
we say, for example, of an animal books,” p. 7* The genius of the 
or vegetable, that it is npt m a nation was extinct, and therefore 
progressive state, tliough we arc the taste^ though gradually and iii- 
iinable to obseive its growth? visibly impiovmg, was lying dor- 
When wc see a full-grown oak-tree mant, not for want of vigour, but 
rising above the trees of the sur- for want of food, 

rounding foies t, is it any absur- Another reason for this changei 

dity to say, that it has bc'*!! pro- and a proof of the integrity and 
gressive for a hundred years ? Be- pi ogress of our national taste, is, 
sides, we cannot suppose that the that the authors whom we formerly 
sun of Addison and Pope did set admired wcie not inspired with any 
oil any paiticular day of the year kind of ongiiial geniiu'. They had •» 

of oui lx)rd 1802, or that it did not a gieat deal more,” as the re- 

set at all without a long twilight, viewer well lemarks, " than their 
These writers might have a few judgment and industry to stand 
admirers in the nation, I myself on, and were always much more 
w'as one, till a brighter light arose ; remarkable for the fewness of their 
but the general taste, we may cha- faults than the greatness of their 
ritabJy suppose, was desiring some- beauties.” I exceedingly admire the 
thing bettor Jong before they- were foice and tiutb of this conoise ob- 
so completely sui passed. Foi the bcivation ; and it will be illustrated 
same reason, therefore, that the iin- to cvciy man's mind, who thinks 
provement of tlic national taste is for a moment, how few in number, 
now seen, by its seizing on the su- and how poor in comparison, wwld 
pdl-ior excellence of our tiuic, was have been the works of some of our 
it progressive, even when it was* best modern authors, if tliey had 
making np progress. When we depended on their judgment aiiid 
happen to loathe what we formerly industiy alone. These two wqr48 
liked, our taste is changed. A re- are sufficient to freeze up the sopl 
trogrademovernent, and sometimes of gcniufb and to drive it out 
standi^llllpi, are progressive. It of the world. They are incompa- 
is nojipnly our wjjtiiholding tolera- ‘tible v^tb that elevatipp of tliougbt 
tio|#^om gross as^the Be- which 'l^ads^ to the sublime, and 
v^cr states, butVufr withholding spacies oCjnadness which 

gpmiration for what pur »predec^* is sp, nearly allied to wh, and for 
^rs respected, which thaWo- whidli, jf not had the sanc- 
^|sress of taste, particularj^ wneret ^ tipnofJDrydez^'aiisothority, Ifidipcdd' 
tiieitjs nothing ncwioadhiire. This faavif found a softer apoellation* 
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We seeing fm* theini hist ten years, disaster which gave a check to cS^ 
fiO happily arrived at this height of vilisation itself. This fact is stated 
intuitive inspiration^ that 1 question by the Roman writers of that lon^ 
*whetber reviewers and critics them- period ; it is seen in their prodac- 
selves have occasion for that calcu- tions ; and it has been generally 
lating discrimination, and Steady admitted by the leai-ned men of 
perseverance, which were fbrmeriy every succeeding agg down to the 
thought to be necessary to the pro- present times ; and it would be 
fession. 1 think we have rather fatal to the opinion of the Reviewer, 
gone beyond the cold-heartedness tha^ the great movements are all 
and sound judgment of sober ci'i- progressive, were it not that this 
ticism, and are verging to that pe* dulness of 400 years respected the 
riod in the history of &e art, when genius and not the taste of that fri- 
critics are permitted to wear tlie li- gid jieriod. The progress of taste, 
very of genius, and to be themsetves though unpcrceived, was going on- 
the great sublime which they df aw, ward as ceitainly during the de- 
Sir Richard Blackmore is a proof dine of the Roman Empire, as it 
of what the Reviewer has said on was the last eighty years of last 
this occasion. He was a man of century. As a piooi^— the best cri- 
industry only, in as far as he tics flourished long after the Au- 
snatched every moment from the gustan age. The complaints which 
avocations of a fatiguing profes- learned men made of tlie decline of 
aion to court the muses ; aOd I do literature, are of themselves a de- 
not apprehend that his greatest monstration of the improvement of 
admirers have ever considered him taste. If genius and taste hud fal- 
* as possessing more than ordinaiy len together, the critics of that jie- 
underslanding ; yet, if we can ere- riod would have extolled the au- 
dit the testimony of the greatest thors of their day, and preferred 
philosophers and divines of that them as much to Horace and Vir- 
age, I mean Newton, Locke, and gil, as our critics prefer our authors 
Matthew Henry in his commen- of yesterd^ to Addison and Pope, 
taries, if 1 quote torrectly. Sir We labour under a misfoitune 
Richard was no contemptible poet, in this particular, which is wor- 
The authors, indeed, whom the thy lof attention. The genius of 
growing ta&te of this age has oOn- the Augustan age expired wdlh it- 
aigned to oblivion, did laise a cloud self. The long darkness which 
between him and the eye of the succeeded w;is followed by no re- 
public, and deprived him of the viva), which alone could have m^de 
reward which he dci^rved ; but tlie progress of taste visible ; for 
since we see one of his ino&t zealous at that moment, when wc may sup- 
persecutors in a new and larger pose that its* roots had struck deep, 
edition than ever we bad before, I after an invisible growth of 400 
trust, provided dbe national taste years ; at that moment, I speak it 
continues to advance, that we will with infinite regret, when all its 
poon have an edUion of this poet, progressive movements had made 
with large iiOtee^ in twelve volumes the tas^ of cvecy successive gene- 
folio. f • ration better t}|^ that of ita pre- 

The only retnaihing objection to decessors, the foundatidt^ Were 
this new opinion is, the apparent destroyed by a great' pditii^ dis- , 
decline of ^Inius and taste in the aster, which gave lit checit to dvRir 
Roman empire, from the Augustan * zation its|Ifi At this awfdl pfndd, 
age, to die period of that political what remained of genius^ am what 
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Imd grown ^bisl|^e(l' 

togotlier into mm undislttiguisbablo 
mass of confusion and barbarity* 
No author sinee^ not even Gibbon 
himselfy could ever discover when 
the one ended and the other began* 
1 infer from this, that it was im« 
possible at any other time to have 
made the discovery which the Re* 
viewer has no^ made. If our jie- 
liod of invisible progress, which, 
comparatively speaking, was a short 
one, had not been followed by that 
] cvival of methudism and literature 
which we have witnessed within these 
few years ; or if any po1iti(.*al dis- 
aster had intcrriij)tcd our progress, 
we might have gone on for two or 
three hundred years more, not only 
without the benefit of this impor- 
tant discovery , but without know- 
ing it. This is not hkely to hap- 
])en again. In the greatest fall of 
genius, mankind will in future 
know, that they are improving in 
a more useful talent* 

The Reviewer has contented 
himself with stating, that we 
have surpassed the writers of the 
beginning of the last century ; and 
perhaps it was piudcnt, in the 
first avowal of a strong truth, 
not to go farther. But, in my opi* 
nion, we have in an equal degree 
surpassed the writers of the ge- 
nuine Augustan age. These are 
by no means so excellent and su- 
perior as they have been generally 
esteemed to be. Accidental cir- 
cumstances alone have given them 
their gi-eat reputation. It is a fact 
well known to the learned, that they 
began to lose reputation as soon as 
we had writers of similar spirit and 
genius to compare with them* They 
administered food fo an inferior 
taste; but is it not true, th&t since 
the times of Addison^ Swifts and 
Pope, they have been, much less 
'studied, quoted, and admired, than 
they were before ? I spMc not of 
Hpindr, because hq was the Shake- 


speaiw of GreMb 
wfaomi it must^ ne confessed, the 
Uste of no suofieeding age has 
been sufficiently improved to des- • 
pise j but Virgil is his servile co- 
pier ; and Horace is so admirably 
chaiacterised by the Reviewer in 
sortie sentences which he applies 
to our exploded author*®, that I 
cannot^ do better than adopt them. 

He never meddles with the 
great scenes of nature, or the great 
|>&ssion8 of men ; Imt contents him- 
self with just and sarcastic repre- 
sentations of city life, and of the 
paltry passions and meaner vices 
that are bred in that lower element. 
His chief care is, to avoid lH?ing 
ridiculous in the eyes of the witty ; 
and above all,*' (except in one or 
two of his ranting odes), " to es- 
chew the ridicule of excessive sen- 
sibility or enthusiasm, to be witty 
and rational himself with a good 
grace, and to give his countenance 
to no wisdom, and no morality, ' 
which passes the standards that 
are cunvat in good company.*' 
Witli regard to Livy, he is an 
historian of no credit, and almost 
entirely destitute of [lolitical or mo- 
ral reflectiona He puts a good 
speech nowand then into the mouths 
of his remarkable personages, one 
word of which perhaps they never 
uttered. His only excellencies con- 
sist in affecting and natural de- 
scription, and in his style, which 
charms us as much as if it had been 
written by Addison himself. Sal- 
lust is natural enough in his tales ; 
but when he becomes deep <und to- ^ 
gacious, he is abominable. 

I have no hesitation, therefore, 
in saying,’ that those writers, al- 
though ;they were much admired 
as long as tljje taste* of mankind 
was below their standard, had not 
a gr^ deal more than ^eir judg- 
ment and industiy to stand on ; 
»'and farther, that they have been 
declin&g in the public' estimation 
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now but iOl un$flbood in die 
SM^oole^ an4 ecmeiy ever opened 
4ifterwards ^ 9 ur ^iing men rf 
spirit and learning. This shews 
tW revolution and improvement of 
the national taste^ more than /Suy 
thing I have yet noentioned. 

This opinion of the Reviewer is 
altogether so consolatory^ and opens 
so delightful a prospect, that I have 
discussed it at greater length than 
1 at fiigt intended, and shdl then^ 
fore trouble you with a few general 
remarks only on the renew if 
Scott’s edition of Swift. It is easy 
to see, that the Reviewer has form- 
ed no very high opinion of the ta- 
lents and genius of his author ; al- 
though it roust be confessed, he 
speaks more openly an<l with more 
decision when he treats of his cha- 
racter. There is a little defi- 
ciency in tin’s, for if we have ex- 
celled the wits of Queen Anne’s 
feign in any thing, it is certainly 
in that species of satirical writing 
Ibr which this author was remail^ 
able. I will venture to affirm, tliat 
I can shew' os much satire, and 
more genuine humour, in one num- 
lier of a London M/>nthly Review, 
than will be found in Swift’s Talc 
of a Tub, and (iulliver’s Travels. 
From this comparison wc Imvc no 
reason to Shrink, and hence too 
mudi piaise is giten to tbisaiitlioi. 
His st5 le indeed wc cannot imitate, 
but even this is atlmitted to be dry 
and harsh, and distinguished for 
nothing except for its being truly 
English* * His writings, too, are so 
peculiarly local an4 temporary, that 
it is rather surprising they should 
have existed so long, or that any 
perton should have thouglit of a 
new and splendid edition. 

The most vulnerable part of 
Swift is his blinrUcter, and of this 
the Beviewfit has sufficiently avail- 
ed bimselL^ Educated in Whig 
priiu’iplos, he Lerame a rank Tdry ; 


He was fisithless in low^ 
iqg io friendships proud, 
and selfish. The ingenuity wfw 
wbieh the Reviewer has supportetl'^ 
theA charges is beyond praise, and 
the effect is worthy of the spirit of 
genuine criticism, foy it is an es- 
tablished maxim in this refined 
age, that if a man’s character is 
worthless, liis writings can nc^er 
be Admirable. The Reviewer, too, 
has the merit of making veiy im- 
portant discoveries, from facts which 
were well known befoie. It is a 
truth, that Swift connected himself 
with a Tory administration during 
tlic four last years of Queen Anne’s 
mgn. His wiitings, particularly 
his Conduct of the Allies, and every 
action, discovered his attachment 
to that ministry. This was ns well 
known at the time as it is now. 
But whether the piinciples of 
Whigs and Tories weic then dif- 
ferent, or whether the body of the 
Wings 11 ere against the war, while 
the leading men of llie party sup- 
ported it, IS not so well asrerUinctl, 
We only know, that Swift's de- 
parture from the pirty was not at 
that time much blamed by the 
friends whom he left. < )n the con- 
tr.*ry, the ministry said good-hu- 
niourodly to him, that they never 
saw him without having a Whig m 
his sleeve. The w i at li of th e party, 
however, though smothered for a 
time, was not to be kept always 
under the ashes ; and what scaso^ 
can be more proper for its bursting 
dnto a flame, than the one which 
the Reviewer has chosen, when a 
new edition of bis works, lull ot 
malignant principles, is imposed on 
the world, and when his genius and 
taste as on author arc little re- 
garded ? • In the confidence and 
fieedom of private correspondeiicfe, 
he informs Stella of his vi^$ and 
hopes of promotion in the ^Mircb* 
Me was in that situation in wbit^i 
she might cVpect tp hear 
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tclligence of that kind, and there- 
fore 'in .his own haughty but spor- 
tive manner he introduced it. F rom 
this it is naturally concluded, that 
Ills change of principles, his* at- 
tachment to the ministry, his af- 
fected wit, his bold independence 
of spirit, arc all assumed from mo- 
tives of interest. This is made 
mdjre probabje, since, though he 
railed against instances of Ihcal 
oppression, he never once hinted at 
Roman Catholic emancipation, a 
subject indeed which was not then 
agitaU'd,but which his genius might 
have seen to be necessary. 

In speaking of the open and abu- 
sive manner in which Swift rails at 
a Whig administration in 17S6, the 
Reviewer has this judicious rcmjtrk, 
which the great modesty and mild- 
ness of the friends of liberty, since 
X have known the world, abun- 
dantly justify. In all situations 
the Tories have been the great 
libellers, and as is fitting, the great 
prosecutors of libels.'* Take for 
one example, the manner in which 
this author in I 7 IO speaks of that 
excellent and worthy character, 
Thomas Earl of Wharton, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and a per- 
son of the purest Whig principles. 
This noble person,'* says^wift, 
by the force of a M^ondci'ful con- 
stitution, has sonic years passed 
his grand climacteric, without any 
visible eflects of old age, cither in 
ills body or his mind, and in spite 
of a continual prostitution to tliose 
vices which gcncially wear out 
both. His behaviour is in all the 
foiins of a young man at five and 
twenty. Whether he walks or 
whistles, or calls names, he acquits 
himsglf in each J^eyond a templar 
of three years stand ing. He seems 
to be but an ill dissembler, and an 
ill liar, although they are the two 
talcbts he most practises, and most 
v«ii|Ks himself upon. The ends h« 
gained by lying appear to be 


more owing to the frequency thaft 
the art of them ; his lies being some- 
times detected in an hour, often in 
a day, and always in a week. He* 
tells them freely in mixed com- 
panies, although he knows half of < 
those that hear him to be his ene- 
mies, and is sure they will discoii 
ver him tlie moment they leave 
him. *He sWears solemnly he loves 
and will serve you ; and your back 
is no sooner turned, but he tells 
those about him, you are a dog and 
a rascal. He goes constantly to 
prayers in tHe forms of his place, 
and will talk blasphemy at the cha- 
pel-door. He is a Presbyterian in 
politics, and an Atheist in religion. 
He has sunk his fortune by endea- 
vouring to ruin one kingdom, and 
has raised it by going far iii the 
ruin of another." I have given 
this long quotation, not only be- 
cause I think it a fair specimen of 
Swift's best manner, but because I 
am persuaded, that in point of terse-* 
ness of expression, keenness of sa- 
tire, and excellency of conceit, it 
may be easily surpassed, by not 
one, but many of our modern pro- 
ductions. 1 shall not go farther at 
present lhan«a quotation from this 
Review, giving the character of this 
satirist. 

" In this history, we confess, we 
see but little apology for discontent 
and lamentation : — and in his con- 
duct, there is assuredly still leas 
for misanthropy. In his |mb1ic 
life, we do not know where we 
could have found any body half so 
profligate and unpi incipldU as him- 
self, and the friends to whom htt 
finally attached himself; nor can 
wc conceive, that complaints of vp-* 
nality^ and want of patriotism, 
could ever (;pme with so ill a grace 
from any quarter as from him who 
had openly dcseitcd and libelled 
his pat ty, withput the pretext tS 
any other cause than the insuf&^ 
cieiicy of the rewards they beslow-i 
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crd on him, and joined himself with 
men who wcre^treacherous not only 
to their first professions, but to 
.their country, and to each other, 
to all of whom be adhered, after 
their rnutual hatred and villanies 
were detected. In private life 
again, with what fac<* could he erect 
himself into a rigid censor of mo- 
rals, or pretend to complain of men 
in general, as unworthy of his no- 
tice, after breaking the hearts of 
two, if not three, amiable women, 
whose affections he had engaged by 
the rnostconsUnt assiduities ; after 
brutally libelling almost all his early 
friends and benefactors, and ex- 
hibiting in his daily Hie and con- 
versation, a picture of domineering 
insolence and dogmatism, to which 
no parallel could be found, we be- 
lieve, in the history of any other 
individual, and wIik h rendered his 
' society intolerable to all who were 
not subdued !)y their awe of him, 
•or inured to it by long use ? He 
had some light, perhaps, to look 
with disdain upon men of ordinary 
understandings ; but, for all that 
is llie propel object of reproach, he 
should have looked only within; 
and whatever may begins merits as 
a writci, we do not hesitate to say, 
that he was despicable ns a poli- 
tician, and hateful as a man." 

Dr Arbutlinot, in one of liis es- 
says, shews, I think with consi- 
derable success, that the satire of 
tJie ancients, which, for the sake of 
the humour, he calls scolding, was 
greatly superior to the satire of bis 
times. It certainly was so ; but 
on reading the above two extracts, 
1 have 410 hesitation in saying, that 
the last specimen has fur surpassed 
the first* Wcie 1 as certs^n tliat 
pur late authors, who have now 
fiouris))ed fer ten years, have in 
pll other instances nrrived at the 
Ipvel of the Augustan age, I would 
*go near to afiirm, that it* is equal 


to the expressive language of Cicerg 
himself. * 

There is a difference indeed ; 
Swift wrote and jiubli&hcd a libel 
against a noble pci son, who might 
have piosccuted cither the author 
or the printer, and who, in point 
of dignity and character, was cer- 
tainly equal to Mark Antony or 
Catiline ; whereas, in point of 4e- 
gal construction, the Tteviewer, a- 
grccably to the most approved 
Whig principles, has not written a 
libel at all, but a character of an 
author who died 70 years ago ; and 
even this, from what he says him- 
self, he would not have done, if it 
had not been for the moral ten- 
dency and good effects to be ex- 
pected from such an exhibition- 
This is 1)1 inging satire to its best 
uses, and at the same time indulg- 
ing in it with the greatest safety. 

The candour and good sense of 
the Reviewer appears immediately 
after, when he adds, p. 44*. “With 
these impressions of his personal 
character, periiaps it is not easy 
for us to judge quite fairly of his 
woiks.” The difficulty is indeed 
apparent in every pai t of the cri- 
ticism whicH follows, but, like Par- 
tridge's player in Hamlet, he is a 
good ^ actor, and strives to conceal 
it. 

No man will venture to apolo- 
gise for Swift's rude and iiidepen- 
deut manner, so inconsistent with 
die forms which good company 
liave imposed on themselves, and 
this may be fairly ascribed to 
pride and selfishness. Tiie instan- 
ces pioduced arc shocking: To 
take possession of a man’s fire-side, 
and order his wife to take cbxirge 
of his shirts and^ stockings ; offei 
to a yoifng clergyman the dregs of 
a bottle of wine* when he was first 
introduced to him ; and to add, that 
he always kept a popr parson to 
^rink up his dregn ] The simplici- 
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tv of those times have given such 
anecdotes of Swift, as characteristic 
strokes of his peculiar humour; 
and we arc farther told, that though 
one young clergyman resented this 
treatment as an indignity, another 
Gwaliowcd the wine, and said he 
was glad to ‘get any thing. How 
the poor curate acted, when his 
heuse mas possessed by this demon 
of pride and selfishness, 1 <havc 
not been informed. The Reviewer 
has omitted another fact of the 
same kind, which w*as once told as 
a veiy good story of Swift, but which 
equally marks the brutality of his 
character. On bis first visit to 
one of his friends, a nobleman of 
high rank, and newly married, he 
commanded his lady to sing, in so 
peremptory a manner, that she 
burst into tears and left the room,— 
while the husband, as great a brute 
as the Dean, laughed at them both. 
It is added, that the lady acted 
*with moie compliance when she 
was next in company with this 
strange person, and sung when she 
was bid. 

We liave in the Review, pages 
24. and 2,5. a long string of such 
indecencies of conduct, wliich, as 
the author well rcm<irks, are proofs 
of arrogance and disdain of mapkind, 
leading to profligate ambition and 
scuirilit} in public life, and to domi* 
neering in private. These, an ill-iia- 
tui ed person W'ould s«iy, shew that 
Swift never lost the spii itof aj | ^ ig. 
even when he became a TorjlHiny 
oi'them, however, are of a kmQRhat 
ncitlicr Whig nor Tory of our re- 
fmcdNjJn^ could possibly endure. 

example, can he more 
atrociou^^han the following in* 
stances of i udeness ! If he was 
to be int)oduced*to a person of 
rank, he insisted, that the first ad- 
X anccs, and the fivst visit, should 
he made to him. When be went 
to see a friend in the country, bq 
uuiild oidci an old tr€» to fee cut 


down J it obstructed the view from 
his window, and w|s never at ease 
unless he was allowed to give nick- 
names to tlie lady oi' tlie house.7 
This treatment of a person of rank 
requires no comment ; but in giv- 
ing nicknames to the lady of the 
house, such as Ahn?iy and han^ his 
malignity is aggravated, in as much 
as this ugly ti ick was a kind of 
soporific to his temper, and a mis- 
chievous expedient, without which 
he could not be easy in his mind. 

The Reviewer has omitted ano- 
thci instance of the same kind in 
his poem of Death and Daphne, a 
satire on an amiable young lady, 
and one of his particular friends. 
The humour of this little piece is 
exquisite : Death is trigged out 
witli ail the attributes of a beau for 
the pill pose of finding nut a suitable 
wife. Daphne laid out for 
him by the friends of both parties, " 
and the marriage would have been 
cmicluded, if D^ath, from her ske«* 
Ictondike appearance, and cold hand, 
as cold as lead, had not shrunk 
back with terror fj-om the connec- 
tion. Tile lady, indeed, is said to 
have expressed to I.ord On'cry her 
high satisfug,tion with the poem ; 
but any person who enters into the 
spirit of the Review, may judge of 
her real feelings. 

The j udeness and barbarity of 
Swift, as here commented on, and 
the power of ascribing them to the 
worn of all motives, are farther 
proofs of the refinement of our taste. 
His first editors treasured up such 
anec^dotes of him as good jokes, and 
as characteristic jaf a man of hu- 
mour ; and I have no doubt that 
the readers at that period, while 

they, were minding their old busi- 
ness, and reading their old books, 
with great patieiico and stupidity,** 
would be greatly tickled with tliem. 
But Ihc superior politeness and 
disccinincnt of our times, togcthei* 
wjtlf tlfc power of looking into mo* 
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tives^'have ctfried us through the 
dear water which is near the sur- 
face, and enabled us to stir up the 
. sediment which lies at the bottom. 

^tcr reading such accounts of 
the barbarity of this extraordinaiy 
person, we need not wonder, that 
in such times he was likely to have 
great influence over the female 
heart, and thus, without any cri- 
minal intention, he gained the 
hearts of two,* if not three, of the 
most accomplished women of tliat 
by the charms of his conver- 
sation, lived with them on terms 
of honou table intimacy, and in the 
end murdered them all. 

This is the only part of the Re- 
view, in whicfi I think the author 
of it has not done justice to his 
subject, which indeed he confesses 
himself when he says, if this be 

tmcp Swift must have had the heart 
of a monster/* It may be observ- 
ed, iiowever, that there has been 
» always something mysterious, and 
never yet cleared up, hanging over 
those supposed transgressions of the 
Dean. There is even some little in- 
accuiacy in the evidence on which 
the Reviewer has rested his opinion. 
Sheridan says, that^ Swift never 
saw Mrs Johnson after the conver- 
sation which he reports ; and yet 
Mrs Whiteway’s statement must 
have happened when her death was 
nearer. If it had happened before, 
indeed, we could neither have ac- 
counted for her earnestness, nor 
for his turning on his heel. This 
is not worth regarding, if it did not 
shew, that we have hitherto re- 
ceived no account which can be 
depende4 on, of^he reasons whicli 
prevented these extraordinary per- 
sons ftom living together like the 
rest of mankind. Swift isf repre- 
sented by the Kditors«of his works, 
as torn with conflicting passions, 
and in a situation of delicacy and 
, distress, which might be a subject 
for tragedy. His letters one ' 
Vou I, E 


time are filled with passages of pue- 
rile aiiection, and so unlike his af- 
ter productioiio, that we can only 
believe them to be his, by suppos- 
ing»that his mind was not arrived 
at its full growth. His affections 
were afterwards placed on a woman 
every way worthy •of them, who 
was honoured and respected by all 
his friends, to whom he is sai^ to 
have been privately* married, and 
with whom he lived in friendship 
and mutual confidence to the end 
of her life. Another amiable per- 
son, but of high spirit and violent 
temper, is said to hayn obtruded 
herself on his affections, and from 
some peculiarities of his journal, to 
have succeeded in estranging him 
from the object whom long ac- 
quainUmcc and mutual endearments 
Dad knit to his soul. It is hinted 
also, that, from the peculiar frame 
of his mind, he would not have 
married either of them, although 
other had faiily relinquished 
her claims. But to give full sa- 
tisfaction to the first, he proposed 
a private marriage, v^hich was never 
to be avowed to the public, nor to 
make any alteration of their modes 
ofiiving together ; and that to this 
she agi'eed. Meanwhile an under- 
game of platonic love was played 
between the Dean and the otlicr 
lady ; The place whcie the parties 
used to meet, then a bower, but 
now a simple scat, is still shewn at 
Mmly Abbey near Celbridge. . 

An old gardener, upwards of 
ninety, by his own account, gives 
to the correspondent of the Editor 
his recollections of this lady. She 
was melancholy, save when Dean 
Swift Wias there, and then she was 
happy. The garden was to an un- 
commoix degree* ^crowded with lau- 
rels. The old that when 

Vanessa expected the Dean, she 
^ways p1antc<f witli her owp hand 
a laurel oi* two against bis arriv4* 
'There were two seats and a jrude 
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table Within the bewer^ the open- 
juiT of Avhich commanded a view oi 
tlip T iffey, whiih ha^ a lomantic 
cflect ; and thcie was a small cab- 
cade that mui mured at some dis- 
taiice» 111 tins sequestered spot, 
OLcoidinf; to the old gardener's ac- 
count^ the Dclln and Vanessa used 
often to meet, nith hooks and w ru- 
in^ matci lals on the tabic liofote 
tlicm. All thfs IS beiutifiilly a/Fert- 
ing and PI itouic, and might be ucll 
wj ought up into the scenes of a 
pi , but unless nc have more di- 
rect testimony than any hitherto 
produced, we cannot, 1 apjirehcnd, 
blame Swift faithei than for his 
ignoiancc of the piccise period when 
tlic playfulness of a pupil and com- 
panion was convcited into an at- 
deni passion His conduct aftci- 
waids, though not what his LJitor 
considfis as the most manly, was 
evidently suggested to himself as 
the be si to cuie the lady of that pas- 
sion, and to pi event that tiag^ual 
rcoult wliith hci Molcnce of teinpoi 
made piobablc. 


After the death of this lady, it 
IS ceitam that he did not acknow- 
ledge his marriage with Mis John- 
son But whatever respect 1 have 
for the opinion of the Rcvitwci, I 
am not pic pared to use th^ elegant 
language which he employ s on this 
occasion, and to say ^ that hi was 
acting like a beast Theic is a 
mystety hanging ovci this pait ol 
Swift's history, which many of his 
editors, both charitably and un- 
ihaiitahly, have endeavouied to ac- 
count for, and for want of mate- 
iial» have failed to clcai up to tho 
satisfaction of the world. 1 shall 
endeavoui to lollect the whole evi- 
dence, and then, if 1 am able, 1 
shall give the same unqualified 
appi ob'ition 1o this part of tlic lle- 
view, lh.it I have done to those 
paits which aic appiiintl^ nior«^ 
fait and iindid. 

] am, Sir, 

\oiu must obedient Sirvant, 

J B. 


EXTIIACTS rilOM KECEAT PUIJLILATIOXS. 


ShEinir^ or I\di\ in 1811, 12, 

,1 >, H PnuUd for Bieck, 

Paruurv, & Ai I AN, BookteUert 
to the IlonoMiabk Mail India 
C ompann, LfadenhaU Street, 
London, 1816, 7.. 6rf. Wi. 

OUCAr I AIR AT UURDVIAR, &,(. 

Or the liSth MaUcIicISU, I 
left Siin.inpooi, ou a second \iMt 
to Iluidwar, dcsiiqus of lujing a 
S|)ettatoi of one of the laigest and 
most ion>ideiable fairs held m this 
qua;tei of the globe, VJ^e reached* 


this rckbratid place of ic^ort on 
the Jlbt ai day-biiflk , and u fivr 
days picscnted a scene novel and 
striking beyond description. Sixty 
thousand people are supposed to 
have been collected at the fan. 
The spot on which it is held, nor 
exceeding a mile in length, or a 
tlnid of that m breadth, piescntcda 
medie^ of Persian^ Taitars, Seikst 
and natives horn cveiy pait oi In- 
dia, Juts, Uohillas, Gieekers, &c. of 
tlie leahty of whicli, not a bait 
idea can bq entci tamed by even tlic . 
inost,hve)y imagination. 
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The astcmishtttg variety of fea- 
tnrea, dreased^ languages^ and cus<« 
toms ; the savage ajppearahce of the 
.Tartar, contrasted with the pre^ 
possessing countenance of the Seik ; 
the noble stature of the Persian^ 
with the effeminate form of the 
Hindoo, presented, to the curious 
and discriminating, so many dcli« 
cate shades, and such richness of 
colouring throughout, that, as a 
living picture 'of Asiatic men and 
manners, and as affording an in« 
exhaustible fund of amusement and 
information — a large fair at Hurd-* 
war may almost be considered uii* 
1 tvallcd. 

Ft is scarcely npcessaiy to men^ 
tion, that bathing was the grand 
atti action. Wretches loaded with 
enoimities, and oppressed by the 
weignt of their sins, bend annually 
their steps to this spot of unparal- 
leled superstition and priestcraft. 
Here, lavisliing on the Brahmins 
portion of their wealth, they arc 
absolved of their offences, and re- 
turn to their several houses with 
consciences pure and unsullied as 
the stream in which they have im- 
mersed. 

The Brahmins, possipssing among 
llie Hindoos both the highest spi- 
ritual and temporal autliority, fatten 
on tlie civchiJity (d* thcii worship- 
pers. Religion, here, as in the daik- 
er ages of Kurope, assumes a shape 
which is the riirse and banc of the 
people. It paralyzes the energies, 
and corrupts the veiy vitals of those 
whom it should suppoit. Its mi- 
nisters cojoy all the pleasures and 
luxuries of this lift; ; and to the de- 
luded wretch, who* with tears in his 
eyes, offers the few pirc, industri- 
ously acipiircd by the sweat of his 
brow, they point to the heavens, 
and in promising futuri; happiness, 
fail not to menace everlasting pu- 
nitfhmeni for the smallness of tlie 
/offering. 


The sum accOimulated by thd 
Brahmins at the fair of 1614, is 
said to have exceeded two lacs oF 
rupees • ; for though it is pretend* 
ed, Yhat the demand on each Hin* 
doo bathing is proportioned to his 
circumstances, one may readily sup* 
pose this appearance of justice is 
but Jittle adhered to ; and indeed, 
from the great wretchedness whfth 
evef prevails after tliis fair, from 
which multitudes return half fa- 
mished, and literally naked, it is 
easy to perceive, lliat the avarice 
of the priesthood is only surpassed 
by the atiocily of the means which 
tli^ employ to gratify it. 

During the greater part of this 
fair, which lasted nearly tliree 
weeks, an Anabaptist missionary, 
(Mr Cliambcrlaiii), in the service 
of her Highness the Begum Sum- 
roo, attended, and fi om a Hindos* 
tanee translation of the scriptures, 
rciid daily a consideralilc pottion* 
His knowledge of the language was 
as that of an accomplished native j 
his delivery impressive, and his 
whole manner paitook niucii of 
mildness and benignity. In fine, 
he was such as all wdio undeitake 
the arduous^nd painful duties of a 
missionaiyb should be. No abuse, 
no lapguage which could in any 
way injure the sacitd service he 
was employed in, escaped his lips. 
1 Javrng finished his allotted portion, 
on evciy part of which he com- 
mented and explained, he recited 
a short prayer, and concluded the 
evening by bestowing his blessing 
on all assembled. At first, as may 
be ex))ected, his auditors were few ; 
a pretty convincing pi oof, w'heii 
sixty thousand people were collect- 
ed, tliatit was not thiougb mere cu- 
riosity tl«y subsequently inrieased. 
For the first four or five days he 
was not surroynded by more than 
as tnanv hundred Hindoos ; in ten 
days, (for I sej»ularly attendifd}, his 
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congicgaiion had increased to as Redeemer are vainly exhausted on 
many thousands. From this time, those who have shut their ears^ 
until the conclusion of the fair, they The truth is, the Protestant form 
varied; but never, on a rough guess of worship is little adapted to the 
I should fancy, fell below <:ight narrow and contracted ideas of the 
thousand. They sat around, and Hindoo. The unadorned, simpli- 
listened with an attention which city we so admire in it, is the most 
would have Reflected credit on a powerful obstacle to his embracing 
Christian audience. On the mis- it ; and it is for this very reason, 
sionary's retiring, they every even- that althoi^h the missionaries, sent 
ing cheered Kim home witli, May annually from Europe, diligently 
the Padre (or priest) live for ever V* labour in the vineyard, few con- 
Such was the reception of a mis- verts, and even those of the lowest 
sionary at Hurdwar, tlie Loretto and most despicable caste, such as 
of the Hindoos, at a time when five it would l)e a disgrace for any re- 
lacs of people were computed to spectable Hindoo to associate w’ith, 
have been assembled, and whither are gained ; while the Roman-Ca- 
Brahmins from far and near had tholic church, with all the splen- 
considered it their duty to repair, dour of its ceremonies, its images. 
What was not the least singular, relics, &c. assimilating in a great 
many of thc^e Brahmins formed degree to their own mode of wor- 
part of his congregation. They ship, has been certainly more suc- 
paid the greatest deference to all cessAil in calling these deluded 
that fell from him, and when m children to its bosom, 
doubt, requested an explanation. 

Tlicir attendance was regular, and 

many, whose countenances were agriculture of denoal. 

muikcd, i^cic ever tile first in From the same Author, 
assembling. Thus, instead of ex- The Zemindars, or land-holders, 
citing a tumult, as was at first ap- with the Ryots, or tillers of the 
prehended, by attempting conver- soil, may, in respect to numerical 
sion at one of the chi f sources of computation,^ the influence which 
idolatry, Mr Chamberlain, by his the one jwrty exercises over the 
prudence and moderation, com- other, and the state of villeinage in 
manded attention ; emd I have little which the latter are retained, be 
doubt, ere the conclusion of tlie deemed, at once, one of the most 
fair, effected his purpose, by con- considerable and the most firmly 
verting to Christianity men of some connected bodies in India. It has 
ijiiaracter and reputation. long been debated, whether the Ze- 

Ia;! It not, however, be inferred mindarce system, as established by 
fi om this solitary instance, (which, the British government, has, in any 
aiming at impartiality, I have con- way, proved beneficial to the Ryot; 
sidered my duty to represent pre- and whether, by» the seeming H- 
cisely as it occuricd), that 1 as- beiality of its principles, he has 
sqme ihe Hindoo conversion, ge- been at all relieved from the grind- 
xieraliy speaking, to be easy or ing oppression under which he Jay 
practfcable. Witlrthem appearance as sulfjcct to native power, 
is every thing, . Dazzling their The libemlity which ever eha- 
senses is the surest and most of- racterizes the British govomment, 
feciual means to conimmid tlieir is, 1 grant. Invaluable to those ca- 
attention ; and, without it, all tlie pable of ^appiecleting iu It will 
mepU and sufferings of,our blessed compensate the invasion of an 
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empire under slaves and tyrants, 
for engrossing the revenues of that 
country, and for apportioning to 
ourselves the richest of its posses^ 
sions. All this, we readily allow^ 
the mildness of the British sway 
will amply remunerate; but it is 
not 80 with the Hindoo. Rom in 
slavery, its fetters are congenial to 
his disposition ; and, provided you 
leave him undisturbed in them, he 
envies not all' your boasted inde- 
pendence. Forbidden by the pre- 
judices of his caste to rise superior 
to the situation in which his birth 
has placed him, he realises the 
story of the ass in the fable, per- 
fectly regardless of who governs, 
as conscious that under all he must 
suffer. 

To fiee such men, and render 
them totally independent of their 
immediate lords, the Zemindars, 
would luive been a harsh and cruel 
measure. Government, therefore, 
Jias wisely tempered British lenity 
with Asiatic power ; and, by this 
means, adapted its sway to the pre- 
judices and pursuits of so consider- 
able a class. If, as 1 have previ- 
ously remarked, a lease now granted 
to the Zemindar for t]^c term of se- 
ven years, secures to him the ad- 
vantage of a fixed un variable rent 
during the whole of that period, it 
by no means necessarily follows, 
that the Hyot participates in this 
benefit. The former, who rents 
the lands from government, shares 
tlicm out to this last on his own 
terms ; and, provided the rents are 
regularlj^ foithcoming, it may he 
easily conjecture^ little in«]uiry is 
made as to the nmdc in which they 
are collected. Thus, whatever may 
be urged, correctly spe^aking, the 
Ryot is as much subservient* to na- 
tive controul, as if the British go- 
vernment did not exist ; and the 
only question to be noiv, considered 
.is, wliethcr the Zemindars are at 
present invested with equfiA ppwers 


of oppression, in the collection of 
their rents, as under the native 'go- 
vernments. 

The principle adopted by the 
British government, in the collec- 
tion of its revenues, is, if any Ze- 
mindar fails in prompt payment, 
his land is imipcdtat^y exposed to 
sale by public auction, and the 
Ryots are ejected to make room fbr 
moit regular tenants. The mild, 
equable way, so much insisted on, 
though certainly desirable, posr 
scsses few recommendations to the 
Hindoo ; who, if uninterrupted, 
would pursue his daily avocations, 
— would, as usual, cultivate his 
field, though the very adjoining one 
was a scene of battle. Wc must 
not, therefore, allow ourselves to 
be deceived by expressions which 
have no meaning. Those preju- 
diced in favour of tlie system, are 
constantly dinning freedom and se- 
curity in onc*s ears, without ever 
considering whether be who is born 
in slavery, cares either for one or 
the other. 

Ploughing, in India, is almost 
always performed by oxen. Com- 
monly two, but sometimes four of 
these animahi, which are very small, 
are yoked together by a piece of 
wood passing above and below their 
necks. Between them is the hull, 
or plough, of a most simple con- 
struction, being notfiing but one 
single pirn* of wood, with a high 
prong, ill shape like an anchor, at- 
tached : the upper part, and which 
the Ryot retains in his hand, is of 
wood, as the other of iron turns up 
the soil. Both the plough and oxen 
may commonly be pui chased for 
ten rupees, about 1, 5s, F.ngHsh 
money. In many parts of Bengal, 
three creps a-y5«r arc not unfre- 
quent. Vegetation is surprisingly 
rapid, and moj'e particularly %o iu 
4hc season of the rains. Rice, tlic 
chief article of subsistence trith iho 
Natives, tbrives amazingly at^lus 
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season, when, the inundations of 
the Ganges covering whole planta- 
tions of it, they are seen in their 
boats gatlicring their harvests. Af- 
ter the manner of scripture,^ the 
unmuzzled ox treads out the grain: 
all thrashing is performed by these 
animals, who, desQfibing a small 
circle, yoked four or five together, 
gd round and round until their la<* 
hour is accomplished. The ifsual 
mode of preserving it, save in the 
lower parts of Bengal, where the 
humidity of the climate renders a 
house necessaty, is under ground. 

Wheat, barley, and a coarse kind 
of grain used* by the poorer natives, 
is most common. No oats ai*e cul- 
tivated, though I once saw a few 
growing wild ncarllurdwar. Chun- 
na, a kind of pea, is given to horses 
in India, and denominated grain. 
The sugar-cane is very general ; 
extensive plantations of it are to be 
seen in all parts ; as likewise mus- 
tard, the oil of which is much es- 
teemed by the natives. The har- 
row in use is merely a grooved 
beam, for which a couple of oxen 
are specially kept. It may not be 
amiss to remark, that the majority 
of Ryots are Hindooi., arul that 
Mahometans in India rarely parti- 
cipate in husbandry. 

SOriETY IN CALCUTTA. 

From the 204. 

t*Ai.L that has been said, or wut- 
ten, concerning the liospilality and 
^ kindness of the residents of Cal- 
cutta, falls far, indeed very far, 
short of the reality. A sti anger no 
sooner ui rives, properly introduced, 
than the house, servants, and even 
fuiids^of the resident, arc at his ser- 
vice. Every that may con- 
duce to his Iiealth* or amusement, 
is in requisition ; aud time, which 
renders tutvclly familiar, serves buW 
to unfold the liberal ideas and ex- 
panded mind of his^ cntotHincr. 


Throughout India, selfishness is 
unknown ; or if it individually 
ists, it does so with the scofn and 
ridicule of surrounding countrymen. 
Disinterestedness is pre-eminent: 
it is a plant which has taken root, 
and seems peculiarly adapted to an 
eastern cliftie; and ii^ as is said, 
the extremes of every virtue boC* 
der oh vice, we must associate pHH 
fusion as its only counterpart in 
Bengal. 

In Calcutta, no ungracious re- 
serve, tlic offspring of ignorance 
and pride, nor boisterous familia- 
rity, indicative of want of breeding 
or education, are to he met with ; 
a fascinating polish of exterior, and 
elegance of manner, united with the 
most refined and liberal notions, 
arc chanictcri sties of the major part 
of its society. 


THE D^\V1AN*S KLOOF IN \PnirA. 

From the 237. 

Tins is one of the most remark- 
able spots in the colony, and to see 
which 1 rode on horseback one hun- 
dred miles. The assemblage of 
thirteen hundred Hottentots, civi- 
lized and educated in the principles 
of religion, taught each to rend and 
write, and fidlow some hriudiciai't 
trade, is surel}^ to an expanded 
mind, one of the most gratifying 
sights in the world. I icjoiccd at 
being enabled to contemplate it as 
such. It is now two and twenty 
years since three Moi avian clergy- 
men, sent by their brethren in Get- 
many, settled at Daavian’s Kloof 
ibr the purposes qji civilization. 

The HottentotlS, many of whom 
come far beyond the frontiers of 
the British territories in Africa*, 
and who reside, as Savages, in the 
hills of Zwclldam, Come annually, 
to the number of twenty and thirty, 
bringing with thcm’their wives and 
child rcti, to settle at the Kloof. 
Theis numljerls rapidly inci'casing. 
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an) the peace and contentment 
they seem to enjoy, may be con-^ 
trasted with their external appear** 
ancc. Thu dress of both sexes is 
a sheep-skill, worn with the wool 
outside, and either hanging from 
the shoulders, or tied round the 
body, agreeably to the temperature 
of the atmosphere. The women 
wear u kind of petticoat of the .fame, 
and the men breeches, with the wool 
rudely scraped off with sharp stones. 

On aiTiving from the interior, 
they have cai*h a plot of ground al- 
lotted to cultivate, and every one 
enjoys the fruit of his industry. 
Many of the houses are very neat, 
and superior to the generality of 
huts ] have visited in India. I en- 
tered several, and was struck with 
the air of comfoit which pervades 
them. They arc built mostly after 
the fashion of the Dutch cottages, 
though several of those erected by 
the earlier comers arc circular, in 
ihe manner of their own kraals. 

The village of Gnadenthal, as it 
is called by the Missionaries, runs 
noith and south ; it comprises, be- 
sides the church and houses of the 
Missionaries, about three hundreil 
huts* The chiu’ch is^ plain neat 
building In its centre aie placed 
a number of long forms ; seven of 
which are appropriated to the fe- 
males, and the others to the males. 
It is supported by two pillars, and 
suspended from the roof arc two 
glass lamps ; around it runs a gal- 
lery. 

Having reached the Kloof on Sa- 
turday, vte next day enjoyed the 
pleasing sight of Hottentots at 
church. At half-past eight in the 
morning, those who have been bap- 
tized were summoned to prayer. 
Nine hundred were thus brought 
together, and the chuil‘h was al- 
most full. Never was I more gra- 
tified than in vjiewing this assem- 
blage ! So many human beings, 
who, but a short time since, were 


in the rudest .^tato of savage pa- 
turc, joining (virncstly in devotion, 
giving with due solemnity the sc- 
vcial responses, and chanting in 
chorus the hymns of the day, was 
a sight peculiarly interesting. 

Music, as of all s^yrages, is the 
delight of the Hottentots ; and the 
yokes of their women are extreme- 
ly soft and melodious. , They carry 
theiiTwild notes to a pilch which is 
astonishing ; and such is their sim- 
plicity, that they are deliglited with 
the effects, without understanding 
the cause of musical harmony. 

At ten W'c were again assembled 
to pi'aycr, when the meeting was 
considerably enlarged, every Hot- 
tentot, whether baptized or not;^ 
being indiscuiminatel}' admitted. 

The binging was again hue, and 
an extemporaneous discourse, deli- 
vered with energy by one of the 
Missionaries, concluded the service. 
Of its mei its, I regret that my ig- 
norance of the Dutch precluded me 
from judging ; though, from what 
I could learn from a gentleman, Mr 
Birchell, who acted as my interpre- 
ter, it was sini])le, and well adapted 
to tlie congregation. This gentle- 
man, whom^ wc accidentally en- 
countered at the Kloof, was on his 
return from a journey of three years 
and eight months into the interior 
of Africa. In this time, he liad 
visited the countries of the Bush- 
men and Nuum-Quees, and passed 
through the whole of Caflraria, of 
liuid of the Caffrees. His waggons 
were filled with sfiecimens of tha 
natural history and botany of these 
little-explored parts ; their instru- 
ments of war ; the skins of curious 
beasts, (amongst many others of 
which, I was shown that of thg ca- 
meleopard) ; seveh hundred and 
forty sketches of "different parts of 
the country, aiKl some hundi-ed 
plants unnoticed by LintiaEfUS« 1 
have every reason, therefore, to 
suppose, that Ips travels, wMn 
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published^ will hold a distinguished 
rank among those into Southern 
Afi ica. 

1 entered the huts of several Hot- 
tentots> who spoke their original 
language, for, generally speaking, 
it is lost arpong them, and has 
given place to the Dutteli. By 
striking the tongue alternately a- 
gninst the palate and liollow of the 
throat, a kind of chirp is produced, 
which affects the sound, and pro- 
duces in the same word various sig- 
nifications. The extraordinary noise 
a large assembly must produce in 
conversation may be easier con- 
ceived than described. 

At this institution, wfiich ori- 
ginated in 1774, but from sonic 
cause or other did not then succeed, 
the Hottentots arc all instructed in 
tome trade ; many I saw excelled 
as carpenters and cutlers, and, on 
wishing to be shaved, a Hottentot 
V^KNUS performed adroitly the 
required operation. The women, 
however, are tauglit to read, write, 
and spin ; and I may remark, that 
their general proficient^ reflects tlie 
highest credit on their tutors. 

In the school-room, two hundred 
and fifty scholars were seated; they 
were severally brought up, and they 
showed us their writing on slates, 

' and read passages in the Old and 
New 1 estaments. 


A/f Account of a Visit paid to the 
United Brethren, or Mora- 
viAXa, at Nazareth in Pensyl* 
j^nia^ by some Indian Chiefs 
Tind Warriors in their way to 
Philadelphia, 

* E N 1 792 aboVb fifty Indian chiefs 
and warriors, from the six nations, 
arrived at Nazareth, with tlieir rai- 
1 istei, tile Rev. Mr Kirkland, their 
conductor, interpreter, and a few 
peo])Ic. Thej' were on their 


way to Philadelphia, being invited 
thither by the President and Con- 
gress of the United States. The 
Brethren bid them welcome, and 
desired them to consider themselves 
as being at home with their best 
friends. 

As no Indians have been here 
for many yeai's, their persons, dress, 
singAlar ornaments, language, and 
behaviour, attracted the attention 
of all the inhabitants. Some of 
them were fancifully equipped. It 
being cold and snowy wcaiticr, they 
wore, in addition to their usual 
clothing, loose blankets thrown over 
their shoulders. A few of the chiefs 
had flue cloth coats, with icd hoods 
to draw over their heads ; but most 
of them wore caps of skins. They 
seem proud of wearing 01 naments 
of silver in their ears und nostrils, 
and lay a powder of a deep ver- 
milion colour very plentifully over 
their crowns, ears, and temples, 
having well rubbed those parts with 
bear's or deer's grease to prevent 
its falling off. Their heads were 
adorned with feathers, and their 
faces painted with a variety of co- 
lours, by which they acquired a 
very singular and almost hideous 
appearance. Several children were 
at first afraid to come near them ; 
but they were all so good natured, 
and their behaviour thioughout was 
so friendly, that this shyness soon 
wore off. If the Indians meet w ith 
civil treatment, and can smoke their 
pipes at ease, they are perfectly 
happy and contented. Their wants 
are few, anU easily suppliipd. When 
they came to qar inn, their first 
care was to warm their apartments, 
to dry their blankets, and after sup- 
per tJiey lay down quietly on the 
floor *tQ slew. 

They hatl with them the usual 
accoutrements of Indian warriors, 
viz. bows and arrows, tomahawks 
and scalping-knives, but few guns. 
Their tomaJiawks or hatchets serve 
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also occasionally for tobacco-pipes^ 
being ingeniously bored und filteti 
for that purpose ; and for every 
. day they travel, they make a cut 
round the handle. They spoke 
different dialects or languages, be- 
ing the leading men of several dis- 
tinct tribes or nations. After tak- 
ing a hearty breakfast of boiled 
beef and potatoes, during tirhicli, 
(as well as at otlier times), they 
conducted themselves with the 
greatest legularity and decency, 
their minister, the Rev. Mr Kirk- 
land, gave out an hymn of praise 
to God in the English language, 
which they sung in a melodious 
manncj*, und with great devotion. 
Brother Reicbol, minister of the 
congregation at Nazareth, having 
invited them to sec tlie ehuirh, 
tiiey marched thither in Indian file, 
one after the other. First they 
were conducted into a spacious 
room adjoining the chapel, and 
•each of them presented with a pipe, 
an handful of tobacco, some apples, 
and Ji piece of gingerbread, all which 
pleased them rnucli. Their atten- 
tion Wtis pal iicuiarly drawn to sonid 
paintings of onr Loid*s sufferings 
hanging round the joom, which 
their interpreter explained to them. 
Aft(M they had taken some refresh- 
ment, they entend the ehapcL 
Being seated, the chorus played 
and sung, Glory 1o God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will 
towards men," and other pieces of 
sacred rnusic, to which the Indians 
listened with nppaicnt satisfaction. 
Then the^congregation present sung 
some verses of ji|ai.se and thanks- 
giving in English which some of 
the Indians understood. After a 
short pause, a select company of 
them rose, and joined their minis- 
ter in singing hymns hi the same 
strain in the Indian language. 

1 he singing^ being concluded, an 
pidcriy chief, named Pe/cr, who is 
mucli respected among his qpun- 
VoL, L P 


try men, rose up, and addressed 
himself in a solemn manner to the 
leading men ot this town, and to 
nil the inhabitants theieof. He 
first thanked that great Spiiit who 
made and preserved all things, for 
having thus far brought them on 
their journey in peace. He then 
leturned thanks in the name of his 
people, for the kind reception tlTey 
had met with here, saying, That 
they had not only been treated 
well, but as friends and brothers, 
and that tficy should not forget it." 
He declared, that it was a great 
plensuie to them to sec our man- 
ners and religious worship, adding, 
that he believed wc possessed the 
pure oracles of divine truth con- 
cerning tlie revelation of Jesus 
Christ in the world. He then de- 
siivd us to pray for them to the 
great Spiiit, wiio, as he believed, 
delighted to dwell in our town, that 
he would be pleased to grant them 
a safe journey. In the course of 
his Icng oiation, (which was in- 
terpreted to us by Mr Kirkland), 
he often uttered the name of Je- 
sus, Jaying at the same time his 
hand with emotion on his brenst. 
Bi other Reithel then addressed him 
in return, and told him, that we 
were all very glad to see them, and 
to have an oppoi tunity of shewing 
them all the friendship in our 
power ; that it was a particular 
pleasure to us to find, that so many 
of them had embraced the gosjwl 
of our Loid Jesus Chiist, and that 
we hoped they would abide in it. 
He then wished them peace and 
a good journey, adding, that our 
prayers would certainly attend 
tlicm, &c. Mr Kirkland lepeated 
these words in the Indian^ lan- 
guage, lund Pc/ciy^made a short re- 
ply, to which all the Indians sig- 
nified their heipty assent by seve- 
ral guttural sounds in their Jan- 

chief, Pder, is of tlie Oiiei- 


P'S, 
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4a tribe, and in hi^ esteem among 
all the six natiotie. He is renown- 
ed tor his wisdom, moderation, and 
retentive memoiy, and is a con- 
stant advocate for peace. H6 is 
sfdd to be 7^ years of age, though 
be appears to be very strong and 
healthy. On 'kccount of his piety, 
be is called Good Peter. There is 
n certain dignity in his manner of 
delivery, which is very striking. 
He addressed us by the usual 
friendly appellation of brothers. 
The Rev. Mr Kirkland afterwards 
assured Brother Reichel, he was 
persuaded that Peier^ and many 
others of his Cliristian followers, 
truly believed in Jesus, and would 
rather suffer death than deny the 
gospel. After the speeches, se- 
vered other anthems were perform- 
ed, which evidently pleased the 
Indians much. They then got up 
to view the different musical in- 
struments, and after satisfying their 
curiosity, returned quietly and 
gravely to their seats. During this 
time the venerable Peter rose, and, 
with the utmost affability and good 
humour, shook hands with all the 
children, both boys and girls. The 
other Indians followed his example, 
and good humour was visible in 
every countenance ; they were par- 
ticularly pleased to see boys from 
so many different stales in the aca- 
demy. This maik of true civility 
in the Indians w'as })eruliar]y gra- 
tifying to all of ns ; and, upon the 
whole, the recipiocal friendship 
shown on this occasion, without any 
preconcerted formality, left a pleas- 
ing impression on old and young, 
that will not be easily erased. 

Tbl^ Indians were then led to see 
the whole town. As they passed 
the Single Brethren's house, an 
hymn-tune was played upon the 
trumpets, and th^ single Sisters 
received them in their meeting- 
hall, singing hymns, and playing 
upon tlie hai psichord to, their greai 


satisfaction. After their return to 
the inn, they prepared to set off* for 
Bethlehem, which they intended to 
reach that night. About one o'clock 
they left us in sledges, seemingly 
much pleased witli every thing they 
had seen and lieard. They came 
fiom a great distance, some having 
travelled forty-one days before they 
reached this place. The oldest 
Brethren here say, that they never 
remember to have seen so splendid 
and respectable an embassy of In- 
dians. We cannot but add, that in 
their religious deportment, in the 
respect they pay to the aged, and 
in the general temperance and good 
order prevailing among them, they 
are an example to the white people 
who call themselves Christians.— 
This company consisted of 50 In- 
dians, viz QO Seneca, 6 Onondago, 
5 Tuscarorii, 2 Cajuga, 8 Oneida, 
and 2 Mahikandcr. 


1ll.iNNEn5 OF THE HIGHER CLASS 
OF MODERN GREEKS. 

ClarliC*s Travehj Vol, IT. 

We were conducted to the housiD 
of a rich Greek merchant, of the 
name of Logoilicii, the Archov or 
chief of Lebadea, a subject of the 
Grand Sigiiior, since well known to 
other English travellers for his hos- 
pitality and kind offices. Ills hro^- 
thcr had been beheaded for his 
wealth two years before at Con- 
stantinople. In the house of this 
genileiuan, we hfd an opportunity 
ofohsorving the genuine manners of 
the higher class of modern Greeks, 
unaltered by the introduction of any 
foreign customs, or by an inter- 
course with* the actions of other 
countries. They seemed to us to 
be as ancient as the time of Plato, 
and in many respects barbarous and 
disgusting. The dinners, and in- 
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deed all other meals, are wretched, back the sleeves of his tunic to* 
Fowls boiled to rags, but still tough wards his shoulders, he served out 
and stringy, and killed only an hour the soup and meat. Only one dish 
before they «re dressed, constitute is placed upon the table at the same 
a principal dish, all heaped together tinte ; if it contain butcher«»meat or 
upon ajaige copper or pewter sal- poultry, he tears it into pieces with 
ver, placed upon a low stool, round his fingers. During meals the meat 
which the guests sit upon cushions, is always torn with the fingers ; 
the place of honour being on that knives and spoons arc little used, 
side where the long couch of the and they are never changed. When. 
Divan extends along the white- moat or fish is brought in, the host 
washed wall.' A long and coarse squeezes a lemon over the dish, 
towel, very ill washed, about twelve The room all this while is filled 
inches wide, is spread round the with girls belonging to the house, 
table, in one entire piece, over the and other menial attendants, all 
knees of the party seated. Wine appearing with naked feet ; also 
is only placed before strangers, the with a mixed company of priests, 
rest of the company receiving only physicians, and strangers, visiting 
a glass each of very bad wine with the family. All tho.se are aclmit- 
ilie desert. Brsmdy is handed about ted upon the raised part of the 
before sitting down to table All fioor, or Divdn : below are collect- 
persons who partake of the meal od nearer attendants, peasants, old 
wash their hands in the room, both women, and s]avc.s, who arc allowed 
before aud after eating. A girl to sit there upon tiic fioor, and to 
with naked and dirty feet, enters converse together. A certain name- 
^the apartment, throwing to every less article of household furniture 
one a napkin She is followed by is also seen making a conspicuous 
a second damsel, who goes to every and most revolting appearance in 
guest, and kneeling befbiie him upon the room where the dinnei* is ser- 
onc knee, presents a pewter water- ved; but in the houses of rich 
pot and a ]X!Wtcr basin, covered by Greeks, it is possible tliat such an 
a grill, upon the lop of which there exhibition may be owing to the va- 
is a piece of soap An cxliibition nity of possessing goods of foreign 
rather of a disgusting nature, how- manufacture : the pooler class cer- 
cver cleanly, tiien t^es place ; for tainly, wlictlier from a regard to 
having made a lather with tlie soap, decorum, or wanting the means of 
they fill their mouth with this, and tlius violating it, are more cleanly, 
squirt it, mixed with saliva, into The dinner being over, presently 
the bason. The ladies of the fa- enters the or Homer of tips 

mily do the same, lathering their day, an itinerant songster, with his 
li|is and teeth, and displaying their lyre, which he rests upon one knee, 
arms di^ring the openation of the and plays like a fiddle. He does 
washing, with istiidied attitudes, not ask to come in, but boldly 
and a great deamf affectation, as forces his way through the crowd 
if taught to consider the moments collected at the door, and assuming 
of ablution as a time when they an air of consequence, steps upon 
may appear to great advantage, the Ditafin, taking :i conspicuous 
Then the master of the house takes seat among tbcjiigher class of vi- 
his seat, his wife silting by his side, sitants. Theie^ striking his instru- 
at the circular tray ; and stripping mont, and elevating his counte- 
^his arms quilc bare^ by turning nance towards the ceiling, he 
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gins n most dismal recitative, nr- 
coiitpfinying his voice, which is only 
heard at intervals, with tones not 
less dismal, produced by the scrap- 
ing of his three- stringed lyre. TIio 
recitation is sometimes extempore, 
add consists of sayings suited to 
the occasion ; S)iit, in general, it is 
a doleful love-ditty, composed of a 
string of short sentences, express- 
ing amorous lamentation, rising to 
a sort of climax, and then begin- 
ning over again, being equally des- 
titute of melodious cadence, or of 
animated expression The * 
that wc heard, when literally trans- 
lated, consists of the following 
verses or sayings, thus tagged to^ 
gethcr : 

“ For black eyes 1 faint ! 

For light cypb I die ! 

For blue eyes I go to my grave, and aia 

buriiHl !” 

Bui the tono of tlic vocal jiart re- 
sembled rather that of the howiing 
of dogs in the night than uny sound 
which might he called musical ; and 
this was tile impression made upon 
us every where by the national mu- 
sic of the modem Greeks, That if 
u scale were formed comparing 
it with tlic state of music in other 
European nations, it would full 
below every other, excepting only 
that of the Laplanders, to which, 
nevertheless, it bears some resem- 
blance. The ballads of the Greeks 
appeared to us to be gencially lovc- 
d/tties, and those of the Albanians 
to be war-songs, celcbiating fierce 
and bloody encounters, deeds of 
plunder, and desperate arhl(»ve- 
ments. But sucli general remarks 
iU'e liable to exccjition, and to er- 
ror. Other travellers may collect 
examples on ihc^ Jinmoic, or drn^ 
(tout poctrj% seeming rathef to prove 


that a martial spirit exists among 
the Giccks, and a disposition to- 
wards gallantry among the Alba- 
nians. One of these en- 

tertained us during dinner every 
day that we remained in Lebadea. 
When the mea! is over, the girl 
scrapes the carpet, and the guests 
arc then marshalled, with the ut- 
most •attention to the laws of pre- 
cedence, in regular order upon tlia 
Divdn ; the master and mistress of 
the house being seated at the upper 
end of the couch, and the rest of 
the party forming two lines, one on 
either side ; each person being sta- 
tioned according to his rank, the 
couches upon thci)fvd«Jof all apart- 
ments in tlie Levant being univer- 
sally placed in the form of a Greek 
n. The manner in which a com- 
pany is sealed is invariably the 
same in every house It does 
not vary, from the interior of the 
apartments in the Sultan's seraglio, 
to those of tlie meanest subjects in 
his dominions ; the difference con- 
sisting only in the covering for the 
couches, and the decorations of the 
floors, walls, and windows. After 
this arrangement has taken place, 
and every one is seated cross-leg- 
ged, the peiVler basin and cover 
aie brought in again, and again 
begins the same ceremony of ablu- 
tion, with the same latheiing and 
squirting from all the moutJis that 
have been fed. Aftej’ this, tobacco- 
pipes are brought in, but even this 
part of the ceremony is not without 
its etiquette; for having declined 
to use the pipes offered to ui, they 
weie not handed ta the perWis who 
sal next to us A the order ob- 
served, although the tobacco in 
them was alrcndy^kindled, but ta- 
ken out of the apartment, and others 
of an inferior quality substituted in 


* Hence may be inulcriitood wbal is niewt by holding a Divan, as Vdl as the origin of 
that «*«iirewjoiu tlu* jjjtmber of a CouncO or of any St^u* assembly being thus aeat^ 
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thieir steady to be presented to the 
persons seated below us. There 
are no people more inflated with a 
.contemptible and vulgar praise than 
the Turks ; and the Greeks, who 
are the piost servile imitators of 
theirsuperiors, haveborrowed many 
of titese customs from their lords. 
Costly furs are much esteemed by 
both, as ornaments of male and fe- 
male attire, that is to say, if they 
be literally cosUi^; as the finest fur 
that ever was seen would lose all 
its beauties in their eyes, if it ever 
should become cheap. Their ha- 
bits are only esteemed in propor- 
tion to the sum of money they cost, 
changes depending upon what is 
called fashion being unknown among 
them. The cap of the Infant of 
Logotheti consisted of a mass of 
pearls, so $ti*ung as to cover tlie 
head ; and it was fringed with se- 
• quins, and other gold coin, among 
which we noticed some of the latest 
phristian emperors^ and of the 
Church. The dress worn by his 
wife was either of green velvet or 
of green satin, laden with a coarse 
and very heavy gold lace, the 
shoulders and back being further 
set off with grey squirrel's fur.— 
There is yet another* curious in- 
stance of their scntpulous attention 


to every passible distinction of pre- 
cedency : The slipf>ers of the supe- 
rior guests are placed upon tlie step ' 
of the Dindn : those of the lower- 
ranl^ of the unfortunate or depen- , 
dant. arc not allowed this honour ; 
they are left below the upon . 

the lower part ot theff floor df the 
apartment, * nearer to the door. 
About the time that the pipes ane 
brought in, female , visitants arrive 
to pay their respects to the mis-' 
tress of the house, who, upon their 
coming, rises and retires with the 
women present, to receive their 
guests in another apartment. Oti 
one of the days that we dined here, 
it being the day of a Greek festival, 
two Albanians, with their wives 
and children, came to visit the 
Archon. These peasants, upon 
entering the room, placed each of 
them a sack of provisions in one 
corner of the apartment, and then 
came forward^o salute * their land- 
lord* When the women advanced, 
they touched his hand only, and 
placed their own hands to their 
foreheads, making the sign of the 
cross, as in Kussia ; but the chil- 
dren took his hand and kissed it, 
applying af\^rwards the back pait 
of it to their foreheads. 


REVIEW. 


History of South Carolina, 
^from Us first Settlement in I 67 O, 
to the Year 1^8. By Davits 
Bam SAY, M, X). Q vols, Svo, 
Charleston, 

Wk present our readers with 
an analysis of what \fe deem the 
most important parts of this work, 
because it ha^ furnished us with 
Jtiuch instruction and amusement. 


and, so far as we know, it has not 
been reprinted in this country ; or 
if it has, it is not much known. It 
is considered as a standard book by 
the inhabitants of South Carolina, 
is written with, much simplicity, 
and, from every ^art of it, it ap- 
pears that the aruthor deserves to 
be considered as an impartial, his- 
torian. , , 

It contains, in distinct chapters. 
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Ae Civil, Military, Ecclesiastical, 
M^dicalj ^L%a1 and Constitutional, 
Fiscal, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Natural, Literary and 'Miscellane- 
ous History of South Carolina; 
and it concludes with biographical 
sketches of literary men, and other 
distinguished characters. 

The division of the work seems 
to have been borrowed from Dr 
Henry's History of England, — a 
manner of writing history which 
has its advantages, and which, for 
obvious reasons, is better fitted for 
detailing, in an instructive manner, 
the history and present state of Ca- 
rolina, than it can be for writing a 
history of England. The division 
which Dr Ramsay has adopted is 
too minute to be judicious ; yet 
the circumstance of its particularity 
will enable us to give a more clear 
analysis of the book. 


CIVIL HISTORY OF^ SOUTH CA- 
ROLINA. 

1. Population. Though that part 
oftheAmcrican coast which stretches 
from tlie 'I6th degree of north lati- 
tude to St Augustine, was claimed 
by Spain, England, ,*^nd France, 
yet they all I'or a long time ne- 
glected it. Nearly two centuries 
passed away subsequent to its dis- 
covery, before any permanent set- 
tlement was established in the tract 
of country which is now called Ca- ’ 
rolina and Georgia. That germ 
oT civilized y)Opulation which took 
root, flourished, and spread in South 
C^ollna, was first planted at or 
ne^ Port Royal in 1670, by a few 
emigrants from England, under tlio 
direction of William Sayle, the first 
governor of the province. After 
sometime they removed Oyster 
Point, formed 'by the coAHuence 
of the rivers Ashley and Cooper. 
There, in the year the foun- 
dation of t!ie' present city of Charles- 
town was laid, and in one yeai» 


thirty houses were built. As the 
number of colonists was so smalb 
as to be conveyed in two vessels 
from England, the increase of 
population became a primary ob- 
ject. The emigrants were a med- 
ley of different nations, and of dif- 
ferent religions and political prin- 
ciples. Farther than by giving a 
decided preference to Protestants, 
the first settlers adopted no plan to 
procure uniformity among them- 
selves. The inducements to emi- 
gration were so many and various, 
that every year brought new ad- 
venturers to the province. " Li- 
berty of conscience," says Dr Ram- 
say, ** which was allowed to every* 
one by the charter, proved a great 
encouragement to emigration. The 
settlement commenced at a period 
when conformity to the Church of 
England was urged with so high a 
hand, as to bear hard on many 
good men. In the reign of Charles 
II. and James II. and till the Re- 
volution, which was eighteen years 
subsequent to the settlement of tlie 
province, dissenters laboured under 
many grievances. They felt much, 
and feared more; for, in common 
with many others, they entertain- 
ed serious apprehensions of a Po- 
pish $ucx:cssor to the crown of Eng- 
land. Men of this description, from 
a laudable jealousy of the rights of 
conscience, rejoiced in the prospect 
of securing religious liberty, though 
at the expcnce of exchanging the 
endearments of home, and culti- 
vated society, fSi* tlie wildir iX A- 
inerica," The friends of p^poprieiors 
were allured to by the prospect 
of obtaining lanucd estates at an 
easy rate. Persons reduced in 
worldly circumstances, and young 
adventurers, found in the new coun- 
try a refuge from their miseries, and 
abundant scope for adventure. 

Besides individual emigrants, th^ 
colony frequently received groupa.. 
of settlers, from tlieh^attadimo^nt 
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to particular leaders,— some com* 
ttion calamity,— or general impulse. 
-^-Tlie first of these was a small 
colony from Barbadoes, which ar- 
rived in 1671* With these were 
introduced the first, and, for a con- 
siderable time, the only slaves that 
were in Carolina. Shortly after 
the colony received a valuabjie ad- 
'dition to its siren^h, from* the 
Dutch settlem^t of Nova Belgia. 
This, in l674i‘was conquered by 
£ngland,and thei'eupon acquired the 
name of New York. Many of the 
Dutch colonists, dissatisfied witli 
tlieir new masters, determined to 
emigrate; and the proprietors offer- 
ed them lands. After their arrival 
they formed a town, which was 
called Jamestown ; but afterwards 
finding their situation too confined, 
they spread themsehc*s over the 
country, and the town was desert- 
ed.— In 1679 Charles II. provid- 
ed, at his own expence, two small 
vessels, to transport to Carolina se- 
veral foreign Protestants who pro- 
posed to raise wine, oil, silk, and 
other productions of the south. 
Though the}^ did not succeed in 
their oI>jcct, their descendants form 
a part of the present ^inhabitants 
— The revocation of the edict bf 
Nantz, fifteen years previous to the 


settlement of Carolina, contribute} 
much to its population, by introdu^ 
ing emigrants fixun F ranee. Many 
of tlnir descendants have been, and 
still are, respectable and distin- 
guished citizens. They generally 
at first established themselves on 
the Santee river, ana from them 
that part of the country in old mapt 

was called French Santee. ^TherS 

W'as Also a considerable number of 
Flinch refugees, who, after a short 
residence in the northern countries 
of Europe and America, impaired 
to Carolina, as more similar to the 
one from v hich they had been at 
first driven. Thus Carolina be-> 
came a rendezvous of French Pro- 
testants, as had been originally 
contemplated by one of their dis- 
tinguished leaders, shortly after 
the discovery of America — — In 
1696 Carolina received a small ac- 
cession of inhabitants by the ar- 
rival of a congregation, with their 
pastor, from Dorchester in Massa* 
chussetts, which settled near tlie 
head of the Ashley river, about S3 
miles from Charlestown. 

In the yeai’ 1712 the Assembly 
passed a law, directing the public 
receiver to pfiy, out of the treasury, 
JK. 14- currency, to the owners or 
importers of each healthy male Bri- 


* In ISO'S, Admiral Coligny, a zeakus Hugonot, forme'd a project for founding at 
asylum for French Protest^ts in America. He eftectod a settlement, under the direction 
of John Ribault, somewhbce on the coast of Carolina, most probably on or near the island 
of St Helena. These French settlers, not h^ing well supported, became discontented, 
to sea, and afier enduring great hardships, some of die simivors were taken up by an En* 
^sh yesiKl, and carried to England. In ld6l, M. Kcne Laudonnierc arriv^ at the 
river the same coast with a considerable reinforcemenL This second groupe of 

French rto^stants was killed b(y Pedro Melendez, a Spanish officer who hid received or- 
dels f»un the king to ^ve the Hugonots out of the countiy, and to settle it widi good Ca- 
tho]ic& The oflte ao|ordin|^y hung several of the French setders, and suspended over 
them a label, signifying, ** I do not tliis as to Frenchincn, but as to Lutlierans.** But 
this cruelty was ret^t^ by Dominique de Gourges, who soon after sailed from France 
wkh a considerable forc& Afhr succekfuUy attai^g the l^nish settlement, and JpUing 
many in the action, he hung the survivors on die same trees on whidPhis countrymen haS ^ 
been previously hung, and impressed on a tablet of wood this inscription, ** 1 do not this 
as to Spaniards, but as to robbera and murderers,'* Tlie victors returned to France, anff 
the country thus abandoned remiuned in die undisturbed'^^session^of the Indiana for more 
than a century. Afierwaids it was taken possession by F.ngli8h, luider whose aiMpices 
bfscame an asylum for French Protestants, m k had been ori|rina]Iy intended by Adsdrat' 
Cdigny.”— P. ft, 10. , » • . . • . 
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iii^h servant, i^ot u oriminaJ^ betwixt 
Ae age of and SO^yesiTfU 
' Froin 'l6^>6 to 1780, no const- 
d^ble groups, but many iipiivi- 
dnals at different times, arnved. 
‘^Ebo door was thrown open to alJ 
^/Frotestants j^faJi nations Besides 
the distres^d subjects of the Bri- 
tish dominions, multitudes of the 
pwr and janfortunate emigrated 
from Switzerland, Holland,* and 
Germsiny, Soon after the suppi^es- 
sion of the rebellions of 1715 and 
1 745 in Scotland, many of the van« 
‘ quished Highlanders' were trans- 
ported to, or voluntarily sought an 
asylum in South Carolina. The 
population increased so rapidly, that 
the cession of territory t5o the King 
of Great Britain was indispensably 
necessary to the safety of the set- 
tlers. Accordingl)*, in 1755 they 
received from the Cherokee nation 
a prodigious extent of ten*itory. On 
the cession of these lands Governor 
Glen built a foit 800 miles from 
Cbarla'stowii, called Prince George ; 
and afterwards, at profier distances, 
he erected other two lor the greater 
security of the colony. 

While mlditional territory \^s 
thus piocured for Sefath Carolina, 
t}>e events of war were furnishing 
iuliahitants for its cultivation. The 
province of Nova Scotia was origi- 
nally settled by the French under 
the name of Acadie. On the sur- 
render of this province to the Img- 
4i.sh,‘ it was stipulated, tlial; 'the in- 
Jiabitants should be permitted to 
liold their lands on condition of 
Xflki ng the oath of allegiance. With 
this condition they I'efiised to com- 
ply ; and though it was afterwards 
idfealloved by the crown, yet the 
'Freqch inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
considered themSelves neutrals. 
In all the contests* between England 
and Fmnce respecting the*bounda- 
lies of Nova Sedtia, its French in- 
habitants vere influenced' rather by 
thtfir wishes than fheirl duty ; and 


in 1755 three hundred of them were 
captured fighting against the Eng*^ 
lish. The continu^ residence of 
these Acariian neuti’sls was thou^t 
dangerous. To expel them from ihe 
country^ leaving them at liberty 
to choose their place of residemoe, 
would be to reinfmee the French 
in Capada. The sevcie jioliry was^ 
adojlted of removing them from 
their lionies, and disfiersing them 
among the other British colonies. 
This harsh measure was immedi- 
ately executed, and about 150D of 
them were sent to Charlestown. 

About nine years afterwards South 
Carolina received a considerable ac- 
quisition from a remarkable event 
in Germany. One Stumpel, who 
had l3ecn an officer in the King of 
Prussia's service, l»cing reduced at 
tile peace, }*pp)icd to the British 
ministry for a tract of land in A- 
merica ; and having got some en- 
couragement, returned to Germany, 
where, by deccitfi.i promises, he so* 
duced between five and six hundred 
ignorant people from their native 
country. When these poor Pala- 
tines arrived in England, Stumpel, 
finding himself unable to peifbrm 
his promi£K*s, fied, leaving them 
without money or friends, expos- 
ed in the open fields, and ready to 
perish through want. A humatve 
cioigy man tcx>k compassion on them, 
and successfully pleaded for the 
mercy and protectioit of government 
till they should Ixj transported to 
America, A bounty of 800 was 
allowed them. Tents tite^jb'provjd- 
ed for their accommodatSpi^ The 
citizens of Lonjfon chosc^^a com- 
mittee to raise money for their re** 
lief. Being suitably provided with 
two ships, money, arms, and otbdr 
necessaries, they set sail for Caro- 
lina, and arrived in April 1764. 

In the same year Carolina re- 
ceived 212 settlers, from Fianct. 
Soon after the peace /of Park, the 
Biv« MrGibert, a po^HtlarpUeacher, 
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prevailed on a number of persecut- 
ed Protestant families to seek an 
asylum in South Carolina. The 
. government of England encouraged 
5ieproject» and furnished the means 
of transportation. They found it 
necessary to leave France privately^ 
at different times, and in small num- 
bers. After leaving their native 
'^country, they rendezvoused at* Ply- 
mouth, and arrived in Carolina in 
1704. On their arrival at the 
place assigned them, they gave it 
the name of New Boui-deaux, after 
the capital of the province from 
which the most of them had cn mi- 
grated. 

Besides foreign Protestants, se- 
veral persons from England and 
Scotland resorted to Carolina after 
the peace of 1 763, But of all other 
countries none has iliriiished the 
province with so many inhabitants 
as Ireland. Scarce a ship sailed 
from any of its ports for Charles- 
J;own, that was not crowded with 
men, women, and children. Many 
causes may be assigned for this 
spirit of emigration from Ireland ; 
but, in the opinion of Dr 11. do- 
mestic oppression was the* most 
powerful and prevailing. 

Such multitudes from Europe, 
and the more northern parts of A- 
merica, poured into the state after 
the peace of 1783, that the west- 
ern districts (obtained by treaty 
founded on conquest from the Che- 
rokee Indians in 1777> and now 
called Pendleton and Greenville) 
filled so rapidly with inhabitants, 
that in tjie year 1 800 they alone 
contained 30,000 inhabitants, which 
exceeded the population of the whole 
province in the 64th year from its 
first settlement, or in the year 1734. 

The following useful remarks, 
which conclude this part of the 
work, we give in tiie words of the 
author. 

, ** Hitherto Carolina had been an 

asylum to those who fled frouk ty- 

VoL. T. ( 


ranny and persecution— >to the exile 
—the weary and heavy-laden— the 
wrttched and unfortunate — and to 
thos^ who were bowed down with 
poverty and oppression. A new 
variety of human misery was lately 
presented for the exercise of its hos- 
pitality. The insecurity of life, li- 
berty, and property, in revolution- 
ary France, and the indiscriminate 
massacre of Frenchmen in St Do- 
mingo, drove several hundreds, in 
the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to the shores of Carolina. 
They were kindly received, and 
such of them as were in need re- 
ceived a temporary accommodation 
at the expence of the public. Most 
of them fixed their residence in or 
near Charlestown. 

These were the last group of 
settlers the state received from fo- 
reign countries. The new states 
and territories, to the southward and 
westward, drew to them so many of 
the inhabitants of South Carolina, 
that emigration from it at present 
nearly balances migration to it. Its 
future population must in a great 
measure depend on the natural in- 
crease of its own inhabitants. So 
much of the^oil is unimproved, or 
so imperfectly cultivated, that the 
introduction and extension of a pro- 
per system of husbandry will afford 
support to ten times the number of 
its present inhabitants. 

So many and so various have 
been the sources from which Caro* 
liiia has derived her population, that 
a considerable period must elapse, 
before the people amalgamate into 
a mass, possessing a uniform na- 
tional character. This event daily 
draws nearer ; for each successive 
generation drops a part of ih^ pe- 
culiaritiesp of its ifnincdiate prede- 
cessors. The influence of climate 
and govemmenUwill have a similar 
effect. The different languages and 
dialects introduced by the settlers 
fiom different countries, are 
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;iy giving place to the English* 
So mu^ similarity prevails among 
the descendants of the early Emi- 
grants from die old World, /that 
strangers cannot ascertain the ori- 
ginal country of the ancestors of the 
present racc.r 

“ If comparisons among the dif- 
ferent nations which have contri- 
biited to the population of Carolina 
were proper, it might be added, 
that the &otch and Dutch were the 
most useful emigrants* They both 
brought with them, and generally 
retained in an eminent degree, the 
virtues of industry and economy 
so peculiarly necessary in a new 
country. To the former. South Ca- 
rolina is indebted for much of its 
early literature. A great propor- 
tion of its clei-gyincn, physicians, 
lawyers, and schoolmasters, were 
from ifJorth Britain. The Scotch 
had also the address frequently to 
advance themselves by marriage. 
Thc instances of their increasing 
the property thus acquired, are 
many — of their dissipating it, very 
few. 

Emigrants from all countries, 
on application, readily obtained 
grants of land, either by agreement 
from the proprietors, or from of- 
ficers appointed by them, and act- 
ing under their instructions. The 
fees of office were not unreasonable. 
The price fixed by the proprie- 
tors, was at the rate of £. 20 l^er- 
hng for 1000 acres, and an annual 
quit-rent of one shilling for every 
hundred acres. When a wari-ant 
for taking up land was obtained, 
the person in whose favour it was 
gjgftn ted, had to choose where it 
Slould be located. It was then 
surveyed and marked. I’lats and 
grants were also signed, •recorded, 
and delivered to* the purchasers. 
This was the common mode of ob- 
taining landed estates in Carolina, 
and the tenure was a freebol d. Th ey 
whh could not advante the pur- 


chase-money, obtained their lands 
on condition of their paying one 
penny annual-rent foj* every acre. 
The first settlers, having the first, 
choice of the lands, had great ad- 
vantages ; and many of «their de« 
scendants now enjoy large and va- 
luable estates, purchased by their 
ancestors for inconsiderable sums. 
This" mode of settlement, by indis- 
criminate location, dispersed tlm in- 
habitants over the country without 
union or system. The settlers ge- 
nerally preferred the sea-coast, the 
margins of rivers, and other fertile 
grounds, and gradually located 
themselves westward ly on the good 
land, leaving the bad untouched. 
For the first eighty years they had 
advanced veiy little beyond an 
equal number of miles ; but in the 
following fifty they stretched to the 
Allegany mountains, nearly SOO 
miles from the ocean. While the 
people of New England extended 
their settlements exclusively by 
Townships, presenting a compact 
front to the Indians, and co-ex- 
tending the means of instruction in 
religion and learning with their po- 
pulation, South Carolina, in com- 
mon with the other southern pro- 
vinces, proceeding on the former 
plan, deprived her inhabitants of 
many advantages connected with 
compact-settlements. These evils 
are now done away, fbi* sinte the 
Revolution, nearly all the vacfint 
land in the state has been taken 
up. They who have been obliged 
to con tent themselves with the loiig- 
ncglcctcd poor lands, ha>{e the con- 
solation, that wjiat they lost one 
W'ay is made up in another, for it is 
found, that the high and dry pine 
land ^is by far tlie most healthy.” 
Pp. 24, 25. 

II. Proprietary Government jfro7u 
its commencanent i» l670, till its 
abolilioH in 171 5). — " In the course 
of the 130 years/* says Dx R. “ iu 
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which South Carolina increased and the Atlantic ocean bounds jts 
from a handful of adventurers to eastern limits. 
d 45|591 inhabitants^ the govern- ^ South Carolina is bounded 
^rnent was changed^ first, from pro- norwwardJy, hyaline commencing 
jwietary to regal ; and secondly, at a cedar stake marked with nine 
from regqj to representative. The notches, on the shore of the Atlan- 
first continued 49 years, the second tic Ocean, near the mouth of 1-ittlc 
57 ; and the third, nfter^a lapse of River ; then pursuing, by many 
32 years, is now in the bloom and traverses, a course west- north-west, 
xvigour of youth, promising a*long until it arrives at the fork of Caf- 
duration.” anb^ River ; — thence due west, un- 

I * til it arrives at a point of intersec- 

Near the eftd of the fifteenth cen- tion in the Apalachcan mountains j 
tury, the King of England obtained * — from thence due south, until it 
a property on the soil of North A- strikes Chatuga, the most northern 
incrica, from the circumstance, that branch or stream of Tugoloo River ; 
Cabot, one of his subjects, was the — thence along the said river Tu- 
first Christian that sailed along the goloo to its confluence with the ri- 
coast. Property, thus easily ac- ver Keowce ; thence along the 
quired, was as easily given away, river Savannah, until it intersects 
Charles II, soon after his restora- the Atlantic Ocean by its most 
tion, granted to a few of his nobles northern mouth ; — thence noilJi- 
and gentlemen, all the lands lying eastwardly, along the Atlantic 
between the 31st and 32d degrees Ocean, including the islands, until 
of north latitude. In two years after, it intersects the northern boundary 
^le enlai'ged the grant from the 29 th near the entrance of Little River, 
deg. of north latitude, to the S6th These boundaries include an area, 
deg. 00 min. and from these points somewhat triangular, of about 
to the sea-coast westward, in pa- 24,080 square miles, whereof 9570 
rallel lines, to the Pacific Ocean, lie above tfe falls of the rivers, and 
Of jJiis immense region the king 14,510 are between the falls and 
constituted them absolute lords and the Atlantic Ocean. — King Charles 
proprietors, reserving Uie dominion II. also gave to the Lords Proprie- 
of the country to himself and his tors of ('arolina authority to enact, 
successors. These limits, however, with the assent of the freemen 
from ft variety of causes, afterwards the colony, any laws they should 
underwent many changes. jndge neccssniy. He also granted 

The present situation and limits them authority to allow indulgen- 
of South Carolina arc, according to ccs and dispensations in religioiw 
our author, as follows : affairs, and that no person to whom 

such liberty should be granted, was 
SoutJ|i Carolina is situated in to be molested for any difference of 
North America, ^between 32 and speculative opinions with respect to 
35 deg. 8 min. anR 6 deg. 10 min. religion, provided he did not dis- 
west longitude from Washington, turb the peace of the community, 
tlic seat of government of the Unit- This grant has the following pre- 
cd States of America. North Ca- amble • 

rolina stretches along its northern That the grantees, being ex- 

and north-eastern frontier ; Te- cited with a laudable and pious zeal 
ncssee along its north-western, and for the propagation of the gospel, 
Georgia along’its southern frontier ; begged a certain country in the 

G ‘S 
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paints of America not yet culti- 
vated and plantedi or only inli^ 
bited by some barbarous pco^, 
who had no knowledge of 

The propi’ietors, anxious to im-. 
prove their property, with the aid 
of the celeorated John Locke, 
framed a constitution and laws for 
the government of their colony. 
That our readers may see iVhat 
laws resulted from the wisdom of 
this distinguished philosopher, wc 
shall give the substance of them in 
the words of Dr R. 

“ The eldest of the eight pro- 
prietors was always to be Palatine, 
and at his decease was to be suc- 
ceeded by the eldest of the seven 
survivors. This Palatine was to 
sit as President of the Palatine's 
Court, of which lie and three more 
of the proprietors made a quorum, 
and had the management and exe- 
cution of the powers of their char- 
ter. This Court was to stand in 
room of the King, and give their 
assent or dissent to all laws made 
by the Legislature of ‘the colony. 
The Palatine was to have power to 
nominate and appoinv the Gover- 
nor, who, after obtaining the royal 
approbation, became his represen- 
tative in Carolina. Each of the 
seven proprietors was to have the 
pj^JfVilcgc of appointing a deputy to 
sit as his representative in Parlia- 
ment, and to act agreeably to his 
instructions. Besides a Governor, 
two other branches, somewhat si- 
milar to the Old l^xon constitu- 
tion, were to be established,— ^an 
Ujp|ser and Lower House of As** 
smbly; which three branches were 

b^e called a Parliament, and to 
^[icanstitute the Legislatiite of the 
<»untry. The Parliament was to 
be chosen every Jtwo years. No 
act of the Legislature was to have 
any force, unless ratified in open 
P^liamcnt during the aame session. 


[Feb. 

and even then to continue no longer 
in force than the next triennial Par- 
liament, unless in the mean time it 
be ratified by the hands and seals 
of the Palatine and three proprie- 
tors. The Upper House was to' 
consist of the seven deputies, se- 
ven of the oldest landgraves and 
cassiques, and seven chosen by the 
Assembly. As in the other pro- " 
vinces, the Lower House was to bo 
composed of the representatives 
from the different counties and 
towns. Several officers were also 
to be appointed, such as, an admi- 
ral, a secretary, a chief justice, a 
surveyor, a treasurer, a marshal, 
and register ; and, besides these, 
each county was to have a sheriff, 
and four justices of the peace.— 
Throe classes of nobility were to 
be established, called barons, cas- 
siques, and landgraves ; the first to 
possess twelve, the second twenty- 
four, and the third forty-eight 
thousand acres of land, and their 
])osscssions were to be unalienable. 
Military officers were also to be no- 
minated ; and all inhabitants, from 
sixteen to sixty years of age, as in 
the times of feudal government, 
when regularly summoned, were to 
appear under aims, and in time of 
war to take the field. 

With respect to religion, tlireo 
terms of communion were fixed : 
First, To believe that there is a 
God ; secondly. That he is to be 
worshipped ; and, thirdly. That it 
is lawful, and the duty of every 
man, when called upon by those in 
authority, to bear witness to truth. 
Without acknowledging which, no 
man was permitted to be a free 
man, or to have any estate or Iia- 
bitation in Carolina. But persecu- 
tion for observing different modes 
and ways of worship, was expressly 
forbidden ; and every man was to 
be left at full liberty of conscience, 
and might warship God in that 
manner which be thought most; 
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conformable to the divine will and 
revealed word.” — Pp. SI, S2. 

Notwithstanding these prepara- 
.tions, it was not till the year 1 6fi9 
*^iat they appointed William Sayle. 
The expences of the first embarka- 
tion amounted to £.12,000; and 
the settlers were few in number, 
and not adequate to the underiak- 
Sng. They had to contend With 
the .savage tribes in their imme- 
diate neighboufhood. They had 
to raise their provisions at the risk 
of their lives. The differences be- 
tween tile Puritans and the Church 
of England were revived in this in- 
fant colony, and the different man- 
ners of the colonists formed a source 
of difficulty to Government. Many 
of those who belonged to the Church 
of England were pampered citizens, 
unaccustomed to rural labours and 
frugal simplicity. By them the so- 
ber lives and rigid morals of the 
Puritans were made the objects of 
Ridicule ; while the Puritans, on the 
other hand, exasperated against 
their scorners, violently opposed 
their influence among the people. 

After this period, tvro parties 
arose ; one in support of the pre- 
rogative and author! ty^of the pro- 
prietors, the other in defence of the 
rights and liberties of the people. 
In consequence of these commo- 
tions, in the short space of four 
years, from lG82 to lG86, there 
were no (pss than five Governors. 
A period of temporary quiet, how- 
ever, at last arrived. The proprie- 
tors sent from England John Arch- 
dale, a Qqaker and a proprietor, a 
man of considerable knowledge and 
discretion, who, iP he did not ex- 
tinguish, smothered for a time, the 
public commotions. This peaceful 
period continued during tiic year 
iGgf). In a short time afterwards, 
the Carolinians received new con- 
stitutions, wliich the Governors 
compiled from’ the information of 


^chdalc, and sent out with his 
siMessor. These, with various 
otl^ circumstances, revived and 
incre\sed the former disturbances, 
so that, 1710, a civil war was on 
the point of breaking out ; and the 
last Governor, whos^ name was 
Robert .Johnston, son of Sir Na- 
thaniel Johnston, was appointed in 
1716, who continued in^office near- 
ly thfee years. 

III. T/ie Revolulion in l^lQ^from 
Proprietary to Royal Government, 
— In 1715, a war had been can-ied 
on between South Carolina and the 
Yamassee Indians. The Legisla- 
ture made application to the Go- 
vernors for help : but in case these 
proprietors should refuse to involve 
their English estates in debt to 
support their property in America, 
they instructed their agent to ap- 
ply to the King for relief. Not 
being satisfied with the reply of 
the proprietors, the agent petition- 
ed the House of Commons in be- 
half of the distressed Carolinians ; 
and the same year a bill was brought 
into tile House foi tlie better regu- 
lation x)f the charter and proprie- 
tary governntents in America, the 
chief design of which was to reduce 
all charter and proprietary govern- 
ments into regal ones. One of the 
ostensible grounds on which the 
proprietors had obtained their char- 
ter, was the prospect of their pro- 
pagating the gospel among the In-* 
dians. This duty was totally ne- 
glected, and the neglect of it was 
considered by the inhabitants as the 
procuring cause of all their suffcr- 
ings from the Yamassee war. I’lie 
merchants in London complained 
at the same time to the proprietors, 
of the increase of Iwiper- money as 
injurious to trader in consequence 
of which they directed the Gover- 
nor to reduce it. On application 
for royal aid, in these circiimssiau- 
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ce^, they were told that it was ui* ships in front of Charlestown^ and 
reasonable to expect it while thj^ threatened its immediate destruc- 
were the tenants of the pi opriel^s. tion if the inlmbitunts any longer 
A dissatisfaction with tlie pr(jprie- refused obedience to legal author!- 
tors, and an eagerness to be under ly. But they, having arms in theii 
the immediate protection of the hands and forts in their possession, 
Crown, became universal. The set liis power at defiance, 
struggle between tlic proprietors In the mean time, the agent 

and possessors of the soil became for Carolina had procured a hearing 
6aily more serious. On the 28th fronp the Lords of the Regency and^ 
of November 1719 j the latter en- Council in England, (the King^be- 
tered into a general association to iiig at that time in Hanover), who 
throw off the proprietary govern- gave it as their opinion, that the 
ment, and to request Johnston’s proprietors had forfeited their char- 
acccptance of the government from tor, and ordered the Attorney-Ge- 
tliem in behalf of the King. They neral to tuke out a scire facias 
addressed the Governor according- against it. 

ly in the most flattci ing terms, but An act of Parliament was pass* 
he considered their address as an ed in Britain for establishing an 
instilt. Various addi esses passed agreement with seven of the eight 
between him and the possessors, provinces, for a surrender to the 
but their representatives, finding it King of their right and interest, 
impossible to win over the Gover- not only in thfe government, but in 
nor to a compliance with their mea- the soil of the province. The pur* 
surcs, began to treat him with in- chase was made for £.17,600 Ster- 
difference and neglect. He, on the ling. — About the same time the 
other hand, perceiving that he could province was subdivided by the 
not recal them to their allegiance, name of North and South Caroli* 
is’sued a proclamation for dissolving iia.” — P. 86, 
the House of Representatives. They Upon a reriew of these trans- 

ordered his proclamation to he torn actions,” says our author, '' we may 
from the marshal’s J ands. They observe, That although the conduct 
met, and chose Col. James Moore, oftlie Carolinians, during this strug* 
a man excellently qualified to be a glc, cannot be deemed conformable 
popular leader in perilous adven- to the strict letter of the written 
tures, to be their Governor ; and law, yet necessity and self-preser- 
in a few days after, the members vation justify tlieir conduct, while 
of the Convention, escorted by the all the world must applaud their 
/nilitia, publicly marclied to the moderation, union, firmness, and 
fort, and there proclaimed him Go- wisdom," 
vernor. They took the adminis- (To be contmued) 

tration into their own hands, and 
they^mpelled every person, Go- 

veriJpr Johnston excepted, to sub- Sermons, by Archibald Alison, 

to their jurisdiction, and obey j,. l. d. &c, &c. 8cc. Fb/. //. 

their laws. Atthisjun^'ture, John- Constable Sf Co. Edinburgh, and 

^orf, with the assistance ^f t;he cap- Vongmau ^ Co. London. 1815. 

tains and crews of the British ships 

of war, which hn^ arrived from a J t is a fact worthy of being re- 
cruise, made bis last and boldest corded, that altliough it is not yet 
^ tiffog; for subjecting the colonists to fifty years since we began to fur- 
hiB authority. , He brjught up the nish, in the department of theology » 
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any productions of more than local 
and temporary interest, our divines 
liave already raised themselves to a 
.very respectable place among the 
*^blical critics and pulpit orators of 
Groat Britain. In knowledge of 
scriptural Greek, and Christian an- 
tiquities, Campbell and Macnight 
were certainly not inferior to the 
Viost learned of their contempoi-kries 
in our sister church ; and, as writ- 
ers fcf sermons, we know not among 
the modem clergy of the South, 
any who can be compared to Dr 
Blair, and to several members of 
that scliool of which he may be n - 
garded as the founder. The ser- 
mons of Bishop Porteus, indeed, 
and the posthumous discourses of 
the celebrated Horsley, have merits 
of no vulgar stamp; but the for- 
mer, generally speaking, is neither 
eloquent nor profound, whilst the 
latter, in a multitude of instances, 
has failed to recommend his para- 
doxical notions by a language of 
sufficient dignity and polish. We 
are aware that many works of great 
learning issue every year from the 
theological press of England ; still, 
we are convinced, that, owing to 
the controversial nature.of the sub- 
jects which the writers have chosen 
to discuss, and the ephemeral divi- 
nity, if we may say so, which thus 
pervades the gieater number of their 
sermons, there is no recent publi- 
cation of this kind, that we have 
happened to peruse, which is at all 
likely to survive its author. In 
truth, with regard to tliis species of 
composition, more strictly, perhaps, 
than to any other, may the com- 
mon observation b<? applied. That 
as we were later m starting than 
our southern neighbours, so has our 
progress been more rapid, and our 
advancement greater. 

Since the first publication of 
Blair’s discourses, there has not, 
we think, been* any sermon-writer 
in Scotland nearly so })opular as Mr 


iison ; and it deserves to he men-* 
ti^ed as rather a singular fact, 
th^the reputation which he has 
so lc\ig enjoyed as a preacher, has 
not been at all diminished, by bis 
having submitted his sermons to 
the severe ordeal of jpivate read- 
ing. To illustrate the value of the 
distinction here alluded to, it will 
be enough to mention, tlie fate of 
Kirw^n, the most celebrated of Irish 
preachers The discourses of this 
man, whose eloquence robbed so 
many ladies of their tears and trin- 
kets, have been published, since his 
death, only to fall into a speedier 
oblivion, and, at the same time, to 
shew to the world, with how paltry 
materials, a good voice and a little 
stage-effect will secure their .suf-»- 
frages for the claims of oratory. In 
speaking thus of the author now 
before us, we are not insensible to 
the great merits of the several Sco- 
tish writers who liavc preceded 
him in the same department. For 
example, we have always thought, 
that the volumes of \^^alker, the 
colleague of Blair, contain more 
of the excellencies of the old Eng- 
lish school of divinity than the 
works of any ^thcr of our country- 
men; and It will be readily admit- 
ted, that Logan, to a style naturally 
elegant and llowing, has added, in 
many fine passages, all the fire oJV 
poetry, (.'hartcris, whom we men- 
tion for his peculiarities rather than 
lH?cause he is generally read, has* 
evidently attempted to combine, in 
the composition of a sermon, the 
sentiment of Plato with the con- 
ciseness of Tacitus ; and no ma/i 
who has perused his discourses witli 
suitable care, will ascribe his want 
of success to a deficiency eithej;* of 
genius or of’ theolo^cal knowledge. 
He would unquestionably have 
ranked high among the authors of 
his day, had he not erred so egi’c- 
giously in the choice of his mc^eL 
Fihlayson, f^ain,^ seems to lia\^ 
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t^llstcd for effect almost entirely 'j*o 
his good 8ense> and intimate 
quaintancewith human nature ; 
in collecting his matter, he ap))eai's 
never to have been betrayed into the 
wish of sacrificiiigusefulness to origi- 
nality of view. The merit of original 
thinking, indeed, even in the veiy 
restricted sense in which this term 
must be applied to pulpit discourses, 
cannot be claimed for either Logan 
or Fin lay son. The latter, however, 
borrowed more systematically, and 
was more indebted to his skill as 
a compiler ; the former, whilst he 
used many thoughts not his own, 
would have found it more difficult to 
refer them to their projicr owners. 
In proof of this assertion, it per- 
haps behoves us to specify, that the 
rough materials of one of Logan’s 
best discourses may be found in the 
volume of our townsman, Frederick 
Carmichael ; and that in Farmer's 
Essay on the Temptation, we have 
repeatedly read both the arguments 
and the illustration which make up 
Dr . Finlaysoii's two Sermons on 
that most important subject. Ali- 
son is det’idcclJy more original than 
cither of these authors ; and, in 
fact, never borrows/* except it be 
from himself. His opinions exhi- 
bit no deference for any human 
authority whatsoever. He writes 
sermons as if he had merely read 
the Bible with attention, and with- 
out ever having looked into the 
t pages of a commentator ; — as if he 
had listened to the evangelists, 
without allowing their simple nar- 
ra’ltlve to be incumbered with an^ 
of "iie usual loads of jjjgrbal criti- 
cism ; — as if, in short, HWiad stu- 
died whq|Paul has written, without 
minding either Apollos or Cephas. 
There is, accordingly, .very little 
, doctrinal discussion in his volumes; 
no exposition, an^ no controversy. 
He enforces virtue and piety upon 
the sanctions of the gospel, without 
entering into those p’ uliar grouifds 
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and conditions of salvation which 
constitute the theory of our reli- 
gion. He regards his audience as 
having already arrived at that state 
of knowledge and understanding', 
when, leaving the principles Of 
the doctrine of Christ, they should 
go on unto perfection.” It will 
therefore be conceded, and, we 
should imagine, without implying 
any charge of neglect, that such 
young people as have not yet learn- 
ed what Christianity is, as a sys- 
tem, will not find all its parts and 
connections technically stated and 
arranged in Mr Alison's sermons. 
Should, however, any objection be 
started on this ground, it ought to 
be a sufficient answer to remark, 
tiiat our author has nowhere pro- 
fessed to give a systematic:al view 
of Christianity ; but if it should be 
maintained, that a person is not at 
liberty to publish religious dis- 
courses, without giving such a view, 
tlic question must instantly take a 
new shape, and be considered on 
more general principles. 

Regarding religion, then, for tfic 
moment, solely as a subject of 
study and professional exertion, it 
cannot be denied, we presume, that 
it is susceptible of such a line of 
distinction, between the doctrines 
upon which it rests, and the prac- 
tical rules which it enjoins, as to 
permit each of these licads to be 
treated of separately. 'I’liis is the 
case, at least, with every other de- 
partment of himian inquiry, not 
excepting those wherein the con- 
nection is the closest between tlico- 
retical knowledge and practical skill. 
The writer on *Ethics, properly so 
called, has a separate field from 
him who analyzes the mental fii- 
cultres, explains the manner of 
their operation, and thus unfolds 
the principles of action, and tlic 
grounds of moral judgment. The 
cominenlalor on the actual statutes 
of imy particular nation, interlcrcs 




AOt in his labours with the author l^ge> 60 essential to their tpaiSi^ 
on jurisprudence, and on the doo stedfastness ; they m^si hate 
trines of general laws. The prac** hac^t from their inspired teachers, 
ticaJ mathematician, too, proceeds or remained for ever ignorant : we, 
■"’>n a -Kparate ground from tlie on the contrary, are surrounded on 
scientific geometer ; and the writer all hands with the means of being 
on pharmaej^ from the speculative informed on Christian doctrines; 
chemist. In all tliese pursuits, the we have books without number, 
theoretical views, arid the practical wherein such subjects ai^ cxchu 
^^Hocedure which is . founded sipon sively and specificaHy^,discussed^ 
tqe^e views, are as intimately con- on whidi account it is no longer so 
iiec^, in point of authority at absolutdy requisite, as it was in 
least, as are ^ Christian doctrines the first age of the church, to pre- 
and Christian duties ; and yet no mise every exhortation to goodness 
man has ever been found fault with, with a disquisition on the theory of 
for not combining in the same work faith. Indeed, the apostle James 
the latter with the former. in some degree anticipates the state 

But it may be argued, that the of things in which wc arc now 
apostles preached in a different placed ; for, in his Catholic epistle, 
manner, and that they never ne- wliich contains a beautiful summary 
glectod to secure a solid founds- of moral obligation, he proceeds on 
tion for morality, by teaching in the ground, that the nature of the 
the first instance the doctrines of gosf>eI-dis{>ensation, and the au- 
thegospel:— It is admitted. Writ- thority of the Christian law, were 
ing W the use of a people newly already sufficiently understood by 
converted to the faith, it would be his converts, without so much as 
mdispensably necessaiy to enter recapitulating to them the leading 
minutely into the principles of their articles of their creed, 
belief; to state tlie history of mo- .We arc far from insinuating in 
ral evil ; to explain fully the objects these remarks, that there is not a 
of the Christian dispensation, and very Iiigli importance attached to 
its connection with the Jewish eco- tlic practice ofiexpounding the scrip- 
nomy which prcceded*it : but the tures with a relation to Christian 
circumstances in which we find doctrines, and even with the view 
c»urselvcs placed, when addressed of explaining- such verbal obscu- 
by a preacher from the pulpit or riUes as may have arisen from an- 
the press, are materially different cient customs, and peculiar modes 
fmm those in which the first of speech. We maintain nothing 
preachers of the gos|>€l found their mote, than that sermons may be, 
fiist audiences. We are alicady written on practical subjects, with- 
instructed in the prixtciples of the out any -direct or immediate re- 
doctrine of Christ ; we know them ference to the peculiar doctrines of 
from our*youth up: the persons, Chrjstianity ; or rather, we ought 
on the other hancH to whom the to say, without entering into a fbr- 
upostles addressed their instruq- mal exposition of these doctrines, 
tions, were precisely in the state according to the views of any pari# 
of catechumens, requiring be ticular schpol. • * 

biught the vci*y elements of the We now procecsd to give, a short 
faith, to the profession of which account of the sermons themselves ; 
they had been so recently called, and first, comparing the second 
Nor had these early disciples any volume with its predecessor, we, 
bther means of obtaining this know- cast have no hesitation in prononne- 
VoL. I. • H • • . 
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^ng Aebttw to be by fer the nJMre 
eloguent of the two. The sul^cts 
introduced into it arc indeed of a 
more temporaiy interest^ as most 
of the discourses were delivered on 
particular occasions of national hu- 
miliatioji or thanksgiving ; but they 
are full of brOliant passages that 
.will iibver cease to be read^ and 
whidij dS' specimens of fine ^ting 
and oiatorical conception, ai e, in 
our opinion, completely superior to 
the most fimshed declamations of 
Sheridan or Burke* Indeed, there 
are several of these discourses which 
are well worthy of being preserved, 
were it for no other reason than 
that they arc faithful pictures of 
])abiic feeling', during the most 
doubtful parts of the late struggle 
with the gigantic power of France ; 
and it is deHghtfuI to see the un- 
broken confidence which the author 
everywhere expresses in the bene- 
volence and wisdom of Heaven, as 
well as the repeated assurances, 
approaching almost to prophetic 
certainty, that order would yet be 
restored, and that the progress of 
the human race in civilization and 
knowledge would not be perma- 
nently obstructed. * 

In the volume more immediately 
under our consideration, there is 
in fact less scope for eloquence, the 
subjects being more common, and 
their interest of a more general na- 
ture. There is, however, in them 
'• all^ the usual recommendation of an 
easy style, and of an earnest and 
affectionate manner. We perceive 
besides, that the author has ar- 
ranged the discourses in such an 
order, #)URt they form a series of 
rcIjA^ instruction, or more pro- 
poW^rhaps, of pious contcmpla- 
iHm ; beginnibg with<* Christian 
.f^feducation," ** Prayer," the ^‘Evi- 
tj^ences,” which are succeeded by 
various views of human character; 
the temptations to Which the young 
in particular are exposed from with- 


in and from without ; repentance ; 
acceptance with God ; a vigorous 
&ith; and finally, the iascension 
into heaven.— When on the techni- 
calities of the volume, we may^'be 
excused for mentioning, that the 
language, which is usually glowing 
and energetic, is not always quite 
as correct as Mr Alison could have 
made it. There are awkw^J 
phrases here and there, which might 
easily have been changed ; and to 
a person who reikds through the 
whole volume, at one or two sit- 
tings, it will appear as if a certain 
set of words were t5o frequently 
repeated ; such as, the waters of 
baptism poured upon the head of 
Christians;" " the watcia of afflic- 
tion moved by angels to bring health 
to the soul ;” '' the cradle of huma- 
nity mortal origin ** mortal 
wisdom ** darkness and danger 
and indeed a very frequent allusion 
to the contrastmg effects of light and 
shade. There are in some places, too, 
certain combinations of words which 
give impressions rather than ideas ; 
which produce an effect without af- 
fording a distinct or vivid concep- 
tion ; shadowing foith an image, 
which may, however, be either the 
stump of a tree or the figure of a 
man. In this Mr Alison resembles 
a very popular philosopher of our 
own country, who occasionally per- 
mits such a degree of vagueness to 
surround his representations, that it 
is quite impossible to discover the 
precise feature or lineament which 
he wishes to describe; and who 
has accordingly been soipetimes not 
very unjustly diarged by his reader 
with the wickcM puiposc of sacrifi- 
cing his meaning to the sonorous- 
ness of his periods. We allude par- 
ticularly, in reference to the volume 
now before us, to the use of ab- 
stract and general terms; instru- 
ments of speech, which are well 
known to minister to oratorical ef- 
fect, without always conveying clear 
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conceptions to the hearer. For ex- 
ample, when the preacher, in allu- 
sion to the moral dangers of living 
in gi-eat cities, says, it is there 
^that ambition holds out its pro- 
mises, and profit its temptations, 
and pleasure its lures we under- 
stand clearly what is meant, for all 
the thoughts have a suitable and ap- 

S iate expression; but when he 
whatever may be the sips 
whieh most powerfully beset us^ 
whether the selfishness of pride, 
the sordidness of interest, or the 
infamy of sensual pleasure," we 
have not the same lucid conception 
of the notions which he intends to 
embody in his words. The infamy 
of sensual pleasure is not a sin, 
whilst selfislmess is not character- 
istic of pndc, nor sordldncss of a 
moderate regard to interest. Again, 
when the young aie admonished, 
in the presence of temptation, " to 
ask themselves whether that be the 
course which corresponds to all the 
first and profoundest impressions of 
tlieir being we imagine there arc 
at least as many words as ideas ; 
but when we are told, that it is in 
the excicise of praye»*, "we best 
discover that we belong to a bet- 
ter being we are in doubt, 
whether the author means a more 
exalted condition of existence, or 
the dnino Being, from whom all 
things proceed. Jn the very same 
page, too, from which we extract 
these fragments, we perceive a slight 
inaccuracy in the use of a figure : 

Ere you trust yourselves to the 
s/ream of the world, accustom your« 
selves to contemplate its progress,— 
to mark the shipwiwcks it exhibits, 
and to anticipate the deep to which 
it hastens." Now, it is very clear 
that there could he no shipvif^cck 
on a stream, which as yet was only 
hastening to the deep. In another 
place, when speaking of the antici- 
pation of futurity, which m all dr- 
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cilnstances is so natural to 
tl^author remotks, that " in our 
usu^t hours we are blinded with the 
dlusioDS and dust of tixpe.** These, 
however, are very trii{es, not to be 
mentioned, did tliey not occur in 
the works of one of |he greatest 
masters of language, and were they 
not on that veiy account so much 
the more calculated to {pklead Uie 
youtlfful imitator. In truth, as Mr 
Alison’s style is very much his 
own, and has been naturmly pro- 
duced by his peculiar cast of thought, 
it would be extremely hazardous for 
any othci person to adopt it. Imi- 
tation, in tl is case, could hardly 
&il to become caricature. 

In one particular, wc think, our 
author has set up for his model the 
practice of Dr Biair. Other divines 
quoted scrlptuic to confirm doc- 
trines, or to decide controversies ; 
Blair was the first, we believe, who 
introduced scriptural language mere- 
ly for the sake of ornament, and 
who taught the art of giving cflTect 
to a common tliought, by express- 
ing it in Bible terms. This prac- 
tice has been adopted by the Ali- 
son lan school of pieaclicrs, and 
carried as fat ans cilhet good taste 
or reverence for inspired words will 
liermit Thus, we find scriptural 
phrases not only applied in their 
proper meaning, and consequently 
adding force to the ideas with which 
they aie associated, but, on many 
occasions, ive see them introdiured* 
in a secondary or analogical signi- 
fication ; in which case they never 
fail to produce a bad effect, and to 
outrage every feeling of propriety 
in the mind of the reader. Mr 
Alison himself, we admit, is seldom 
chaigeablc with the fault in (^e$- 
tion. He,knows, indeed, the^full 
value attached to the use of conse- 
crated words, an^ he freely uses the 
privilege of introducing them ; but 
his good sense a^d taste generally 
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him from falling into the 
clous e;KCC8s to which we have 
made an illusion. 

In the sermons which turn upon 
the '^^^vidences" of Chiistianlty, 
there ^are to be found some ve^:y 
striking remarks^ extremely, well 
expressed. On such a subject^ we 
^re not at this day entitled to cx« 
pect any'thiug new ; and yet the 
following observations on the pro- 
gress of the gospel, if they arc not 
quite original, are certainly not to 
met with in the works of any 
other modern author. They re- 
spect the conversion of the north- 
ern nations, who overran the Ro- 
man empire, to the religion of the 

B ople whom they had subdued. 

aving spoken of the rapid propa- 
gation of our holy faith in the more 
early ages^ he comes to observe, 

ft. Sinking, howerer, as is the feet of 
tills progress of the religion of the gospel 
over ail die wisdom and all the refinenient of 
antiquity, and contradictory as it is to aU wc 
know of the history of religious opinions, 
dicre is yet another spectacle of whi^ 1 am 
to remind you, in following out the history 
of the world, perhaps stiU more striking. 
The mighty empire which, afecr. conquering 
the world, had ended in b^ng conquered by 
the religion of the gospel, was destined to be 
dissolv^ A new race of mankind, brave 
from necessity, and barbarous ftom their 
origin, descended from the north, spread 
dicm'selves, under various names, over the 
cultivated rqpons of Kuropc, and finally 
succeeded in destroj ing every remains of Ho- 
man dvilLzation or greatness, and in cover- 
ing the woild wliicii Rome Inid enlightened, 
with the dark tide ' of rudeness and barba- 
rity. 

What was the consequence of this tre- 
mendous revolution to the religion of Uic 
Gospel ?— what was the consequence of the 
introduction of a new and barbarous race of 
men into the countnes which ivcre then <a- 
mid nH their political sufierings) enjoying 
the s|nritu^ dociriqea of Christianily ? 

The consequence was, that they aU 
gradually adopted thjSreligion,-^hata8 they 
advanced into Christiigi countries, they be* 
came voluntarily Chiistians,-^i-and that at 
riiis hour, there is not ^ of their descend- 
ants who does not ^oiy In ^ name .of 
CAristiaiu In spieai^ thamselves over me 
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Roman world, every tiling was duuiged by 
theiii. They introduced new governments, 
new laws, new manners, and new opinions ; 
and everything of the modem world reminds 
us of tlic revolution which they occasioned' 
the contempt in whidi ^ey hdd tile 
institutions of diose whom th^ had con- 
quered, — and of the profound and supersti- 
tious a^erence with which they mamudned 
their own. In one respect alone, they were 
unifbmi : in accepting tiie doctrraes of the 
Oosp<ll,— in surrendering their fbnner 
gious opinions whenever they met withfuie 
truths of Christianity, — ^in adopting thn re- 
ligion of the very nations they had conquer- 
ed and despised, and retaining every thing 
else of their andent character,..— in yielding 
themselves voluntarily and unibrmly to the 

new and grateAil light** which was then 
afforded them. 

“ To what cause, my young brethienv 
are wc to attribute appearances so different 
from all that have ever occurred in the af- 
fairs of mankind ? On what principle arc 
we to account for so astonishing a fact, as 
this gradual, but uniform diffusion of the 
religion of the Gospel over nations alike in 
the highest and the lowest state of' improve- 
ment of its triumph over all the strongest 
prejudices cidier of men or of nations,— of 
its steady progress through centuries of 
change and of corruption, — and of its feiaf 
cstabUslimcDt among every refined and every 
cultivated peoj^e w'ho now inhabit die earth. 

To this great question, there ore, I ap- 
prehend, only two answers : dther^^^j^ it 
owes its success ito the immediate af^i^ and 
providence of Grod ; or, that it arises from 
its adaptation to the constitution of human 
nature itself fliat tlie hope and the ex* 
pcctatioh of a Revelation is a part of 
the original frame of fallen man ; and that 
the rdigion of the <>ospel is that which, 

** from bt'ginning,** was destined by the 
providence and the mercy of God, to gratify 
this ardent hope, and to gi\’e satisfection to 
this lofty expectation. **—1*. i 40.— 1 43. 

The discourse in which Mr Ali- 
soji considers the evidence Connect- 
ed with the Jewish revcl&tion, con- 
tains much vakiable matter. We 
give d[ie following extract, which 
we fix on almost at random 

1 . The history of revelation is agreeable 
to all we Iwow and feel of the diaracter of 
the Almi^iy. When yodlook to religions 
of mortal origin, you see in them all the 
weakness and aU the pas^fena of men,— he- 
roes deitied,— divinities actuated by human 
vicei and natioDal prejudices^^and tlic God 
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<if universal nature compressed into Uic par- 
tial giHl of a nation or of a tribe. When 
you l(K)k to tlie records of Scripture, on the 
contrary, when you look even to tlic earliest 
> dawn of human existence, you see One (^od, 
firholy and unintemipte^y recognized ^ 
ynu see o/itf Resign begun in the hour when 
man was eroded, me plan of wisdom and of 
beneficence pursued, amid all the ^ices and 
corruptions of a fallen world ;<p-you see this 
plan, embracing in its final object the wliole 
ofl,,moral nature, advancing gradrially^to itt 
peiT^Btion, through. oU the darkness and 
clouds whidi seem -to oppose it ; and pro- 
mised then only to dose, when it has brought 
all die wandering varieties of die human 
race, ** into one Md, and under one Shep- 
herd.** If the God of Nature will inde^ 
deign to reveal his will to mankind, can we 
^ conceive any system more analcgous to ail 
that we conceive of infinite wisdom, or all 
that j»B can hope of infinite goednf*ss ? 

** 2. The manner in wliich the Almighty 
has tlius revealed himself, corresjxinds to all 
we know or experience of human nature. 
If there be any feature beyond others by 
whidi the nature of man is characterized, it 
is, “ That he is a progressive being a 
being susceptible both of inteUectuul and 
mord imprcA'oment, as bis race advances in 
time. How beautiful in this view, is tlie 
Vcommodation of revelation to diis diaracter 
of man ! and how aptly does it correspond 
to the actual progress of human nature! Ue- 
ginning at first with chose faint illuminutiun:, 
which suit an infant world , established tiien 
in a system which, by its dark and ceremo- 
nious grandeur, was adapted to tlie minds 
of a rude and uncnliglitciicda people^ it ex- 
pands gradually into tlic high smd lofty en- 
thusiasm of prophec}', and breaks furtli at 
last izito tlie mild and spiritual majesty of 
the Gospd of our Lord. How striking is 
here the analogy bi the conduct of a father, 
who accommodates his instructions to the 
age, and to the acquisitions of his diUdrcn ; 
and how sublime the consideration of tliat 
Ktcrnal Father, ** under tlie shadow of 
whose wings,** tlie human race has been 
fostered in all their progress from infancy to 
maturity; ^hose parental eye has never 
known ** to slumber or to Jeep;'* and 
witliin whose ** everlasiing anus,** the last 
genemtions of men will be folded like the 
infant generations of bis own peculiar peo- 
ple.’*— Pp. 172.-175. 

We conclude our extracts with 
one from tlie sermon on " the Dan- 
^rs of Moral 3untiment, unaccom- 
•paiiied with active Virtue." 
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J*‘ This love of “ things that are cxc(l- 
1 At,**— this de^ sense of what is becoming 
orh^ourable in our nature, is obviously 
inteimed as a principle of Conduct,«.i^ a 
source not only of enjoyment, but of activi- 
ty a constant spur, not only to make 
us think, but to make us act with'idi^nity. 
When it assumes tliis form, accordingly, m 
our minds,— wlien the scedfripens into tU.' 
fhiits of virtucr— wlien it leads us not only 
to admire, but to ** practise what is excel- 
lent,** it has then all tlie which th? 
wisdofii of God intended it to have upon 
ourselves, and upon the world around 
It raisins us above all that is low or base in 
humanity ; it animates us oontinu»tUy to 
press on to higher attainments in wiijom 
and goodness ; and, while it gives to our 
own minds a perpetual spring of improve- 
ment, it renders us “ fdlow workers*’ with 
heaven itself, in tlie wdiare and improve- 
ment of the world. 

** IJnformnately, however, it is not always 
tliat thesi% its genuine and ultimate conse> 
quences, arc prodm^ed. The love of ex- 
cellence, like every otlier virtuous afieetioii, 
is in itself a source of enjoyiiiciit ; and it 
hence chiefly that it mihuppily is apt to be- 
come, not so much a principle of systematic 
action, as a source of passive and un^iroduc- 
tivc pleasure. U is ple.ising to contemplate 
the display of genius or of virtue, to go 
biiek to the lu.>t.')ry of former days, and to 
rest our fancy upon the great examples whi Ji 
tliey afford of heroism or of w'isdom, — or to 
look over the world as it at present appears, 
and to dwell only in inuiginatiun witli tliosc 
who bless, ov who enligliten it. Yet iUl 
Ibis may be don? without any farther eftect 
upon ourselves, liian tiic pleasure of the 
hour of contenqdauon. It is a picture from 
which we may pa*:s, w'ithout remembering 
that it lias any idution t.o us ; a song of 
ancient days,'* wliicli may delight, and be 
forgotten. To iuiiiate the virtues or die in- 
dustry of those we admire, is a work of la- 
bour and of trouble; but simply lo fed 
tlieir excellence, is a matter only of senti- 
ment and indulgcnc4^ ; and, what still moic 
deceives us, it is a sentiment for whuh we 
give ourselves on unreasonable credit, and 
which we tliink an actual virtue, while it is 
only the passive and imohintaiy approbation 

of virtue. 

« From this indolent indulgence of senti- 
ment, there ore many fiiul errors which fol- 
low in human life cft:ors too, whim are 
atUl more to be deplored, a& diey spring 
from an honourable source, and affect cha- 
racters destined for* nobler ends.— In the 
great body of mankind, among those who, 
by the beneficent law of Providence, arc 
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dinned to cam their bread by the sWcL 
of their brow amonj;' those even who fik 
the active and important, scenes of middle 
Bfe, such errors or eccentridtieB of ixna^na- 
tion are seldom to be found «a iiDpraious 
law binds them to duty, to labour, «ad, to 
hap|nnc||f It is in die higher ranksr^in 
the affittent conditions^— ^hove all, in the 
highly educated classes of sodety, that this 
fa^ weakness is chie% to be tond a- 
mong those who, dtherbdng removed horn 
file necessity^ employment, are ther^ore 
more disposedm (he induljj^nce of Uiui^na- 
tion,— or those, whose rainiis being early 
hile^ with vuionaiy dreams of perfection, 
acquire at last a tone of ddkmy and 
ness, altogetlier unfitted for ^ plain but 
solemn business of mortality. 

** Such appearances of character it is pro- 
bable all of us have seen persons of each 
acx, who, bom with every virtuous and ge- 
nerous ^posidon, have yet suffered their 
litres to pass without any virtuous or useful 
purpose -whose “ love of excellence'* has 
never ripened into the fruits of imitation 
who, ever talking of virtue, yet leave it to 
Others to practise it and who, with every 
advantage of power, of fortune, or of know- 
ledge, wear out an idle, a selfish, and an 
inglorious life, and pass at last to their 
graves, at once useless and unlaniented."— » 
Fp. 231.-235. 
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T -ITTLE apology is nc cessary 
for laying before the reader an 
outline of this work, even though 
it is ranked among books of light 
amusement. It belongs peculi- 
arly to Scotland : It issues from 
the Scotish press ; it is, we un- 
derstand, tne production of a 
$cotish lady ; and a great part of 
it is devoted to the description 
of Seotish scenery, and the deli- 
neafion of Scotish manners. The 
graver part of mankind entertain a 
prejudice against .this kind of writ- 
ing. That a thousand bad novels 
have been writliiHb^ and are yearly 
issuing from the press ; that these 
do. much mischief; tliat an incau- 


tious reading even of onr stand- 
ard novels is pernicious ; and that 
there is something in this species 
of writing calcidated to seduce . 
ua from more importmit studies 
and avocations, — is readijy admits 
ted. When these and many other 
objections arc allowed, however, it 
is equally evident, that to condemn 
the reading of novels altogethej^ 
ivill rather excite curiosity 
prevent their perusal. The use to 
be derived from the acknowledged 
disadvantages of an excessive thirst 
for novels, is to direct the reader of 
them to a limited and proper choice, 
and by a reasonable indulgence, to 
regulate that curiosity which is apt, 
when injudiciously restrained, to 
break loose, and range at wild over 
dangerous and forbidden ground. 

Few, it is believed, are inclined 
to deny, that much advantage may 
be derived 'from a well-regulated 
perusal of novels. Independently 
of their influence in improving the^ 
taste, they afford us much real and 
useful information ; They make us 
acquainted with a thousand charac- 
ters drawn from real life, and there- 
fore natural ; they disclose the nice 
and bidden springs of human na- 
ture, as felt and observed by men 
of delicate feelings, or bold and ori- 
ginal understandings; they intro- 
duce us to the manners of past 
times, and make our ancestors pass, 
as it were, in review before us; 
and they teach us to correct many 
faults and foibles, by exposing their 
effects in a deep or vivid colouring. 
And all this they are able to do 
jbetter than history; forthc histo- 
rian is too much occupied with 
great events and grept m^ to pay 
a proper, attention to the smaller 
but Important occurrences of life, 
and the minute shades of character ; 
and there i$ less self-application by 
the reader, when be is engaged in 
matters elevated above Ins situa- 
tion in society. 
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The novel which forms the suh« 
ject of this article, may be well 
ranked among tliose wliich are use- 
. fuL It is written in a pure style, 
’and contains tliroughout a vein of 
cheerful tnorality, and pleasing re- 
presentations of the comforts of 
religion. The characters are evi- 
dently drawn from observation and 
^^erience, and there are inany 
bShitiful descriptions of scenery. 
But the iiovef is peculiarly valua- 
ble as exhibiting a faithful picture 
of manners which are mpioly de- 
taining, and which a shoit lapse of 
time will probably sweep complete* 
ly from among us. 

The manners and customs of the 
Highlands have lately occupied no 
small share of the attjniion of the 
learned ; and while much research 
has been employed in tracing the 
origin, language, and peculiarities 
of their inliabitants, we liave had 
also many interesting and eloquent 
•delineations botli of the scenery and 
of the people. Mucli more atten- 
tion, indeed, has of late been paid 
to the peculiarities of national cha- 
racter, than perliaps at any Ibi rncr 
period. This is not the place for 
endeavouring to account for that 
tendency ; but it is natural that the 
impulse, once successfully given, 
should continue ; and it is thus pro- 
bable, that tile admirably graphic 
descriptions of Mr Scott, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Mi*s Grant, havfe 
had some effect in the production 
of Waverly and Clan-Albin. Be- 
sides this, however, there is un- 
doubtcdly«something in the pt^aent 
state of the Highlands, that has 
contributed to form a channel in 
which tffe genius of many of our 
pi'esent writers has Howed. Fprm- 
ing part of our nation, they were, 
till lately, almost completely iso- 
lated. The inhabitants possessed 
different manners, a different lan- 
guage, and even 4 government in 
Viany respects different ; and these 


peculiarities were mellowed by their 
decay,— just as a plain woman looks 
ind^restiiig in a consumption. While 
they existed in full force, they werift 
viewed with somewhat of a jealous 
eye by tlic inhabitants of the Low« 
lands. The Highlaiii^ers were de- 
voted to an unf 9 niina 4 ie and pro- 
scribed family ; they entertained 
sovereign contempt foi>t^eir Saxon 
nei^bours ; and at any rate, them 
is something in plain existing reali* 
ties not very favourable to the glow 
Of imagination. The Gael might 
have many virtues, but they were 
chiefly reserved for home-Gon$ump« 
lion, V'hile he was best known to 
his neighbours by his depredations. 
He rescriibled the scenery of his 
country, wdiich presents us with 
a nigged front, but conceals with- 
in, the green glen and the smooth 
lake. Whe?) the Rebellion in 
1745, and its consequences, had 
gone far to annihilate feudal power 
ill the Highlands, and when an 
extended spirit of agriculture and 
commiirce laid assisted in break- 
ing through the middle wall of 
partition, more light was let in 
upon their habits and institutions. 
Then, too, tTiere was thrown iipon 
their ancient manners a gleam of 
chivalrous and romantic valour and 
devotion ; while their existing man- 
ners werc rendered peculiarly inte- 
resting, as the wreck of those that 
were once noble and happy. 

Of tlic works on Highland man<^ 
ners whicli have appeai'ed in the 
shape of novels, Clan-Albin must 
certainly be placed next in rank to 
Waverly. But though tliey are 
mentioned together, in respect of 
excellence, it must not be thought 
that they arc at all similar iiiwthe 
views whlfch they exhibit of those 
manners. The pbriod which Wa- 
verly embraces was distinguished 
by the vigour br^Higbland pe- 
culiarities. The chief was theh 
t^e uncontroaled,iord of bis mbuli^ 
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tiling and gli^ns, and the idol of his 
retainers ; the martial spirit of the 
Highlanders was still unbroken ; 
their lawless habits yet existed; 
and rebellion against the establish- 
ed government, in behalf of an ex- 
iled prince, ^added another strong 
feature to their character. In Clan- 
^Ibin, again, we have only the re- 
mains of peculiar manners of 
the Gael. The chiefs, deptived 
of their former power, have sought 
new subjects of. pursuit ; the man- 
ners of more refined society have 
seduced them ; or extravagance has 
lowered their consequence, and 
made them dependent. The High- 
landers themselves also, under lead- 
ers ofadifferent kind, have lost much 
of their former character, have di- 
rected their attention to more peace- 
ful' pursuits ; and, while they cling 
to the shadow of their ancient man- 
ners, have lost much of their sub- 
stance. 

The author has introduced us to 
the interesting remains of a clan 
thus situated ; and the most valu- 
able pait of her work is certainly 
that which contains the history of 
their manners and misfortunes. The 
plan and style of the work will be 
better understood, however, by giv- 
ing a general sketch of the story, 
interspersed with remarks, and with 
a few extracts to serve a.s specimens 
of its execution. 

Ronald Macalbin, a good-natured 
•sociable henpecked Highlander, was 
returning home from a neigh^ur- 
ing fair at a late hour of tlie night, 
with man}' doleful anticipations of 
ii^onje.stjc hurricane, when he en- 
countered a female in the agonies 
of childbirth. Losing his fears at 
once of wife and spirit, he hasten- 
ed home for assfstancci and had the 
stranger conveyed to hia cottage, 
where she lived tg bleaflfvher infant- 
boy, and tiien fcxpjred.' 

She is to God Jtfoomc "in 

tlm emphatic laogpag^ of her iijjuiiiuy. 
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« Mary continued tn support the lifeless 
form of the stranger, while Ronald, his wife, 
and old Mooine, as they encircled tlie lied, 
gazed on in silent pity. For sonic minu^ 
this interesting .silence was preserved invio- 
]ate,.^tbeir spirits bowed betbre the awful 
majesty of deiith ! 

The combined emotions of sorrow and 
terror held tlidr fedings in painful concen- 
tration, till Mary, gently disengaging iicr 
arm,^ — folded down the eyelids of the de- 
parted. It is a simple duty* but 
powerfully can it awaken all those sja$Sj^ 
thies which link together bdngs of a com- 
mon destiny ! 

V * God knoweth who may pexfiinn fins 
office for me/ said Mary. It was an ap- 
peal to evdy heart tlie little group sat 
down by the bedJde ; and the women wept 
together. 

A stream of light fiom tlic candle, 
which Ronald held, played full on the face 
of tlie departed.—* How pale ! — how love- 
ly !*— H^xclainied Mary, earnestly gazing. 

«< ‘ What will become of her little or- 
phan said Moome. Mary bad forgotten 
thecliild. She stretched out her arms to 
reedve him. 

«« « Poor babe/ cried she, as die folded 
him to her kind heart—* What will become 
of dice She looked to her mother ; but 
the good woman made no answer. * 

•* * We will take care of bun, to be 
sure/ cried Ronald firmly ; for he felt the 
fiill force of Mary's imploring glance— 

* Perliaps we may find his father but at 
any rate, it is no great matter bringing up 
a boy,— what signify bis few potatoes more 
or less 1— if it were a girl indeed,— that 
would be a diflferent story but since God 
lias sent him to us, it must be for good.’— 
Maij's eyes sparkltri witli joy. 

“ * Ilow fortunate !’ cried she,—* Al- 
lan’s sister, whose child died yester^y, will 
be so happy to suckle him we will nurse 
him between us, dear Moome,— he wiU 
soon run about, and trouble nobody.'— She 
bent downward, and fondly kissed the little 
object of her soUcitude. 

** it was still iionic hours fiom day ; and 
they performed the last sad ^ces to the 
dead.— Mary cut off a ringlet from the soft 
redundance of fair liair which hmig over her 
riioulders.— * I will keep it foi^|ier little or- 
pliun,' said she, as she phioed it in her ho* 

** They next examined the little packet 
she had brought, to see if it afibrded any 
clew to her story. It consisted of two or 
three articles of apparel, and a small quan- 
tiiy of baby %en, all of such texture and 
quality, as denoted the condition of thev 
p06£jssor to be much suj^ior to that of a 
soldier’s wife. On searching her podi^i 
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they found a small case^ which contained the 
miniature resemblance &£ a gentlemfm^ dress- 
ed in a military uniform, of uncommonly 
handsome appearance, and wlto seemed a- 
bout thirty yean of age. Besides that, 
there was nothing saye a few shillings, and 
k large enjbroidered pin-cusliion, sudi as 
libd to be made by the inhabitants of reli- 
gious houses on the oontiuent. Mary depo- 
sited these articles in a place of security. 

“ They were now at leisure, and suiB- 
dently composed, to examine the figure of 
theMeceased.— -*< Bbe might be about twen- 
ty-five >’ear8,'' siud Moomc. Ronald thought 
that impossible. Though slender, she was 
elegantly shaped ; her complexion was idn- 
gubrly delicate, and even in death her i«un- 
tenance exhibited all tltose mcekened chamTS 
that characterize a Guidean Madona. 

* Oh the saint-like smile whxdi hovers 
on that pale face V cried Mary. 

« » She has thrown off earthly cares 
She is gone to eternal rest {-—Her spirit is 
with God !** said Moomc. 

^ It is impossible she could tiavc been 
tlie wife of a soldier,* M^jhed Mary. That 
clelnsiou had existed while it was necessary : 
it had called forth oU the latent svmpatliics 
of Mary's heart 

** ‘ Och, and I'll Ijc sworn it was herself 
was the lady every inch of her, poor soul ! 
Look to diat soft hand,* said Moumc. ^ And 
tiiat gentleman hr tlie picture is her hushand, 
no doubt, — God help hhn, and teach him to 
bear his sorrows !’ continticd Moomc, wliilc 
she put on her spectacles to examine the pic- 
ture. Unah gazed upon it, till her m^t- 
nation, associating all that was lovely with a 
dear loved Dalt*, long rinfe gather^ to his 
Bithers, caught hre, and die persuaded her- 
self that it biirc a strung restotiblance to 
** Donald Dunolhin, whom it had pleased 
Him to take to himself, many and many 
was the year sinct'.’* 

** Uon«dd and his wife, at the entreaty of 
Moome, retired to rest t Mary heapetl the 
fire with fresh turf ; and they quietly took 
their stations to w'atch die corpse, and nurse 
the infant, unwilling to alarm their neigh- 
bours till day dawned.'*— VoL I. Pp. 18. 
— gg. • 


piece is ushered into the world ; W 
orphan among ••trangers : but these 
are Highlanders. Ronald^ who IriwI 
the preferable right of possessiopj 
might perhaps, at any rate, have 
had claims to the charge of the 
little Norman, from the importance 
of his character,— for^bere centered 
in his person the distinct profes- 
sions of blacksmith, ftyrmer, distfPP 
ler,^nd drover. Next in importance 
among Norman's more immediate 
patrons, arc the aged Unah, or 
Moome, already noticed, and Hugh 
the piper. But his most distin- 
guivshed fi iend is Lady Augusta 
Macalbin, the last representative 
of a gallant family, tlie heads of 
which had once been chiefs of the 
clan. She had been early sent to 
France to be educated, and had 
sought protection from iJie atl- 
dresses of the king, in a secret 
marriage with her lover, a young 
Picnch nobleman His mother, 
however, a Spanish lady, did not 
permit lier long to enjoy her hap- 
piness, but by her intrigues sepa- 
rated lier from iier husband nnd her 
little boy, the fruit of their union. 
After an interval ol’ wretchedness 
spent chiel^’ nl a C haloaii of the 
lady HI Spam, she was led to be- 
lieve, that l)olii her husband and 
4'hild were dead, and returned to 
Scotland to spend tlie remainder of 
her life in the country of her nati- 
vit^^ Her brothers had fallen in 
dcJcnce of the Pretender, and th«^‘r 
possessions had gone into the hands 
ol* a stranger, from whom the pre- 
sent inhabitants had leasc.s. 


It is under these melancholy cir- 
cumstances that the hero of the 

• Dalt, a foster-child. The custom of 
fosterage still subsists iu the Isles, and some 
parts of tlie Uigtilands, in piitiiltive force. 
By the lower classes it is dung to with Hi- 
bernian zeal. It promotes thdr interest, 
flatters thdr pride, an^fonos die bond of a 
endearing contidK between poor 
and tlie rich. » 

VoL. L 


Glenalhin is al>out five mile>-5 in Icngtli, 
and one in breadth ; it is situated in one of 
the most remote districts of the High- 
lands, and cndrclcd Jyy some nf the bluest 
and must tugged of the T.'iicdonian moun- 
tains. Rich in all the characteristic fHHinery 
of a romantic coui^tiy , it cannot be descrilH'd 
as merely beautiful, enr merely sublime ^ ' but 
from a felicitous (.-omhinatiou of ificturcMpu' 
^beauty, wonderful lui^nifioencc, andgfofdjiy 
grandeur, often bqrdcrh^ mi hot ror s' : Itj, 
a whole nhidi sc^4 tke i^vdurite firJshing 
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of TiAtiirr ; a chosen spot where slie has com- 
piled all her chaitiAS. 

On tlie north side of the glen is seen a 
lofty range-of mountains, gradually hlo]jiing 
towards a beautiful lake, which, like an em- 
bossed mirror, gleams at their base. Its 
opposite side is skirted by a ritlge of preri- 
pltous cliffi, starting boldly fiom the lake, 
athwart which diiy often throw a lurid shade; 
they are seen grouped in every grotesque 
foito , the favourite and urunolestecl haunt of 
"Slhnerous bkd^f prey. Beyond these, and 
rising ftom tliem by a gentle sweU, ridge 
above ridge, the summit of one range form- 
ing the b^ of another, tower the hills of 
Kenanowen, now &ding in the ha^ic of dis- 
tance, and now brought near to the eye ,by 
the thin mists which enveloped tlieir aeiisJ 
tops, or rolled along their dark sides, like 
the broken billows of a stormy ocean. 

“ The verbal delineation of cxt-ernal na- 
ture seldom conveys a very lively, and still 
more seldom a very faithful image of the 
objects described. It were vain to point 
Glenalbin !— ahich exhibits combinations of 
teiritic grandeur, and gloomy sublinuty, 
from which the eagle genius of Salvator 
might hate caught bolder imngirs, and a 
loftier tone of conception. 'I'hc cftccts of 
these is ^wwerfully heightened, wlien ct/:i- 
trasted witli tlie soft and cndeaiing cliaims 
exclusively appropriated to the scenery of the 
Scotibh glens. 'I’he dear lake, gracefully 
retiring in little bays, and sprinkled with 
wooded islets. The i-lirubby slope, connect- 
ing tlic mountain witli tlie phtin ; tlie rustic 
me^d winch the plouglishare had never vio- 
lated, The mossy rill, creeping unseen be- 
neath tangling thickets, and betrayed only 
by their verdure ; and the Alpine torrent, 
dashing furiously from chif to diff, and trac- 
ing itsimpemous course down the moun- 
tains, by a sweeping line of silver foam. On 
cveiy side may be seen many an irregular 
acclivity, and many a “ bosky fleugh,” 
hung with the dtaggy underwo^ peculiar 
textile country. The dwarf-oak, the holly, 
the tremhlingpoplar, and the wecping-hiich, 
bighing and breathing fragrance, adorn the 
InfetW range of hiUs, while the elegant 
mountoin-Bsh, xte resplendent berriea glow- 
ing amid its bright foliage, starts from ev^ 
rifted rock. On the steep banks of tlie 
mouii^n streams, and impending over their 
chapBels, liang the alder, the hazel, the 
wfld-guin, and white ^lorn, garlanded with 
tlic briar-rose, the woodbine, .and all those 
beautiful liimbcrs which the hand of Nature 
has woven around tliem,^in ga^khd luxu- 
riant festoons for here die tnay be still 
veiwed in her original state, -^-joyous, fimil^ 
xng, liberal, and sportive,— unmolbted hy^ 
t]|c trippings of art, smd^ uncotidned by die 
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robes of ceremony, die iinfdds her native 
cliamis, and delies every attempt to improve 
her •• wildly rustic graces.” 

But the soul which animated this wild 
scene, the point from which its interest di- 
veiged, was the stragghng hamlet of Dun-^ 
albiii its blue smo^ slowly rwing amo 
tJic lofty elms, under whose shade many « 
cessivc generations had rqwsed. Its fauT 
group of infant inhabitants, its domestio 
aniinals browsing on tlie ferny IrnreSt tlie 
natural, though rude disposition of its little 
domiciles, — aU announcing its daim to^fh- 
tiquity, and tmdecayed sinij^kity of man- 
ncTK. At the eastern extremity of the glen, 
where the lake narrows in a fine sweep, arc 
seen the turrets of Dunalbin castle. Sur- 
rounded by groves of oak, 'which seem coe- 
val witli Ole Druids, and frowning in deso- 
lation, it overhangs the waters of tlic lake, 
its mouldering grandeur conveying to the 
mind a fine image of tlie fallen fortunes of 
those who for ages liad been its proud poe- 
sjsscirs. 

“ Besides tlie hamlet of Dunalbin, many 
dusters of warm and sheltered huts were 
sprinkhri over thi*? once populous glen ; — 
now nestling amid tliick copses, and now 
under the ^adow of some friendly rock. 
But Dunalbin was the capital of the vale, 
for there stood Bonald's smitliy, a corn-mill, 
and a little house where humble lore was * 
taught, and sermon occasionally heard ; for 
in liigliland parishes of such extent tlie mi- 
nister often preadies at different places. This 
shelter was however only sought in indement 
weather, for when the sun shone bright and 
warm over all that little glen, the good pas- 
tor would meet his hill-side flock on a daisied^ 
slope before the scliool-house,— ’the loved 
scene of many an infant revel. And sweet 
was the hymn of praise ascending from tlia*. 
hill-side dock, which came, in a still morn- 
ing, floating over the lake to tlie delighted 
ears of *• Tlie Lady.” . 

It was in an island, near the centre of 
the lake, diat Lady Augusta had fixed her 
residence. Eftv/falin, htcrolly, tlic beau- 

tiful island,” had been, from time imme-, 
raorial,' tlie burying-place of tile chiefs of 
Clan-Albin ; and her humble fritncls at first 
regarded her proposal of living among tho 
spirits of her ancestor^ as som^iing border- 
ing at once on madness and prcsiunption. 
Often at midnight dreadful screams liad been 
heard tcb issue ^m the island, and often had* 
a pale Idue light been seen playing there, 
amid sumuinuing darkness.— Lady Augusta 
had now lived in Llecnalin undisturbed for 
upwards of tliirly years. Indeed *her pre- 
sence seemed to We banished all its super- 
natural inhabitantm, no sound was now ' • 
heafd s^ve tile aiuong the chiis, ' 
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nor WAS any seen, save the twinkling 
of a solitary lamp, which, streaming pom 
the cottage oE the liody, shed its faiiy ray 
on the still waters of the lake. 

X This lovely islet, of scarce half a mile 
\iircuiTiference, was an epitome of all tlie 
j^utics of 4hc glen. . boasted its little 
eminence, and its tinklmg ’streamlet; its tiny 
Mmut its abrupt cliffy and its flowery shel- 
tered nook. — It was in one of these, sur- 
rounded on all sides hy copses and difls, and 
only open to a small bay, that ** the fady'* 
had reared her home. Never was any spot 
more fitted to inspire the delightful homc- 
feding, peculiar to confined scenery^ than this 
sweet recess* Yet it commanded a view of 
the hamlet,— of human beings, — ^their aflec- 
tions, tlicir enjoyments, and their occupa- 
tions without whidi tlie loveliest scenes of 
nature exhibit but a cheerless void. 

“ This little solitary home was inexpres- 
sibly dear to Lady Augusta, — it was tlie 
scene of her unshared sorrows. Here she 
spent a life of piety and benevolence, and 
here she hoped to find a peaceful grave.— 
Sddom did she quit her little kingdom, 
diough she received daily visits from tlie 
haniict, whidi was at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile aJeross the lake.’ — Vol. I. 
Tp. 35...i0, 

• 

The author has given us an in- 
teresting sketch of the remnant of 
Clan-Albin. She is partial to the 
Highlanders, — she is somewhat ro- 
mantic, it may be, in her partiality. 
But amidst her partialincs and ro- 
mance, she always sketches with 
the pencil of nature and truth. 
Through the glass which she holds 
up, some of the rugged i^tures are 
softened, and a mellower tint is 
given to the landscape, but it is 
nevertheless preserved entire. She 
beautifies, but she does not create. 
The last extract is a fair specimen 
of her description of scenery ; and 
the Highland characters which she 
gives us are excellent, \rhethcr con- 
sidered as individual, or as repre* 
schtatives of a class. The super- 
stition, the devotion to the family, 
the garrulous importance of Moome, 
are excellent ; and no less so arc 
the dry humourous hilarity, the 
versatility of talent, the idle acti- 
vity, so to speak, and the warm- 

I 


hearted Highland att;achment, . of, 
Hugh the piper. Nor must we 
omit to mention, the manner iit 
which the conversation of the High- 
landers is given. They are sup- 
posed to speak in Gaelic, and their 
dialogues are thrown into a kind of 
literal translation. This preserves, 
in a great measure, the peculiar casUm 
of id^as, and also the atdSe of ex- 
pression of the Highlanders. It 
will be found to be the natural 
way, besides, when it is recollect- 
ed, that in making use of English, 
they slide into a style of language 
exactly similar. It is very true in- 
deed, that their English tongue, as 
they call it, is not quite so refined 
as the dialect of Clan-Albin ; but 
we must keep in view, that this 
last is only a translatiop ; and that 
it would be equally proper to ren- 
der the boldly figurative language 
of the American savages, into the 
dialects wherewith they endeavour 
to make themselves understood to 
our coyntrymen, as to translate the 
Gaelic into Highland English, Our 
author has done much belter : She 
has preserved the genius of the 
language, at tj;ie same time that she 
has rctijied it, and has thus ren- 
dered every part of her work in- 
telligible to our brethren in the 
South. 

Educated with all the Highland 
predelictions.though under the more 
immediate discipline of Mr Bu- 
chanan, a rigid Presby^rian, Nor-* 
man lives to witness the emigration 
of the clan to America. He him- 
self, however, remains to cheer the 
solitude of Lady Augusta, with 
Moome, as privy-councillor, and 
Hugh as ranger of the forests ; and 
their society is occasionally enliven- 
ed with a yftiit from Flora Buchaii’* 
an, the petlagogue's daughter, whose 
sweetness and playful manners are 
a pleasing contrast to her father's 
pedantry and solemnity. So prettijy 
indeed^ is Flbra desq^il^d, and so 
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interesting is her character, that 
the reader is beginning to regard 
her as the heroine, wiien that im- 
poitant personage is introdiiced 
under the starring name of ^Mrs 
Montague, in the p.ersoii of one 
of the su miner inmates of DunaU 
bin. This young lady had been 
iskft, in early life, under the piotec- 
fion of aTSJy Montague, a man^con- 
siderably advanced in years, but 
who was nevertheless led insensibly 
into a stronger attachment for his 
w^ard than guardians should be 
seized withal. A feeling of gene- 
rous delicacy, while it had prevent- 
ed the disclosure of bis passion, had 
at the same time undermined his 
health ; but though he felt his end 
approaching, he was anxious that, 
for Afonimia's own sake, she should 
yet be united to him. TJie day 
that made her a wife left her a wi- 
dow also, and she was now the 
companion of her husband’s bro^ 
ther, a narrow-minded London ci- 
tizen, to whom he had ost;ensibly 
left the bulk of his fortune. The 
handsome Norman, and the beau- 
tiful Mrs Montague, of course fall 
in love ; but the dependent cir- 
cumstances of both preclude ail 
idea of an immediate union ; and 
Lady Augusta is anxious that her 
pupil should have an opportunity 
of unfolding his talents, and acquire 
ing a hold of society. At this time 
also, Lady Gordon, with her nephew 
* and neiees, » make their appearance 
in the nei^bourhood ; and as her 
Ladyship is led to believe, that Mrs 
Montc^gue is the real heiress of her 
i^iisband’s fortune, she is induced 
consider her as an excellent 
match for Sir Archibald. This na- 
rurally gives riise to much intrigu- 
ing ; but the good lady^ approaches 
are interrupted for a time at least, 
by a countcrmiife of , her humble 
companion. Miss Sinclair, who, to 
tyrihcr her own schemes on pld 
Montague, procures t!ie removal of 


Monimia to a gayer scene, lljat of 
her mother's friends, who are led 
mtO'tbe same belief with Lady Gor- 
don. The lovers are thus separat- . 
ed, and the correspondence between 
Eleenalin and Mrs Muatague^^is 
interrupted by |the intrigues, of her 
Ladyship, thi biigh the agency of a 
Highland postmaster, a dependent 
of her family ; and this circumstance 
leads to the conclusion on both 
sides, that tliey have been mutually 
forgotteh. Misfortuiies meanwhile 
intervene, which exhaust the fi- 
nances of Lady Augusta; and it 
is found advisable, that our hero 
should enter uj)on the great world. 
After some abortive attempts at 
procuring a commission, he volun- 
teers his services in a regiment sent 
to quarter in Ireland. 

We are now introduced to a new 
scene, and the economy of a camp 
on the peace-establishment is ex- 
ceedingly well described. But the 
most valuable thing in this part c/f 
the work, is the happy delineation 
of Irish manners ; a delineation ' 
winch, if it had been drawn from 
thcor)^ would have been ingenious, 
and which is certainly a correct 
picture ofvhat actually exists in 
that country. The following cha- 
racter is, we believe, a fair repre- 
sentative of a very considerable 
species, and, to do the author jus- 
tice, it must be given in her own 
words. 

** Roderick Bourkc lived in the province of 
(^naught, in a dcaiyed house, which, by 
the courtesy of Ireland, was called Castlo- 
Bourkc. The heir to a bar^ sceptre, he 
was accustomed tQ hear liimsdf addressed 
by his loving kernes, a style which ti c 
Heralds* office decrees to a very didereiu 
person. Tlte .same devoted people had o&en 
vedAired life and limb in his service ; and 
Roderick, who bad the true spirit of an Irish 
prince, could not, in requital, do less than 
Epend his last acre in regaling them with 
whi^^y and tobacco, ittakrick died, after 
a short and tumidfcuous,* but, on the whole, 
a gloridus reign, and was s^dcndiilly buried 
byHoluntary contribution; and his only 
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Hon, v/hose iinnicdiate ancestors had been 
{|;eneral officers in the service of aB the Ca- 
Siolic jwinccs in Europe, was now a private 
.soldier in die regiment of Sir Aiidjibnld 
’ Gordon. * 

* “ This young Irishman had entered the ar- 
i]^v at seventeen ; in tbroe quarters of the 
globe he had proved his ‘bravery; he was 
oow in hib twenty-sevoikh year, and in ail 
the pride and strength of manhood. Gaiety 
of temper, droUciy of manner, genuine Irish 
humour, and an exquisite tiUcnt fdir ml- 
mkddy, extending to mind as well as man- 
ner, rendered him fhc favmmte of die whole 
camp. The drunken sailor, swaggering 
officer, strutting martinet, and awkwai^ re 

Plieliin Bourkc, were die highest co- 
mic treat to the soldiers, who gather^ rcund 
him ; and die officers of the difTerent 
ments, when over their wine, often sent for 
this gracefid buffoon, delighted with his jo- 
vial chatmum a hohr^ and die singular hiiJ- 
liancy of his repartee. Phelim aho pb; ed 
finely on several instruments, and, in manly 
exercises, excelled all his companions. 
fine qualities were all heightened by a warm 
and open spirit of military comradeship, and 
set off u) the best advantage by a figure un- 
commonly handsome, even in Ireland: a 
gay, gallant air, and a countenance so in- 
.udhgent, in its saucy archness, that no one 
could look on it, without being tempted to 
smile, even at its quietest expres-iion- h'vcr) 
man was die friend of rhehm, am! I’iieUm 
was the friend of every In'ihman^ every, 
woman admired ‘ himdsomc Bourkc,' and 
Plit'lim adoi^ the whole 

“ Such did Phelira Bourke appear to the 
dullest observer whom hb v^t quickenwl, or 
liis gaiety enlivened. But to die wati-hihl 
scrutiny of Mai^bin, he' presented some- 
thing far more striking a mind of dieliif- 
dcst order, dallying with its own cOiia’ioiis 
jwwcrs, and mocking at its petty purijose.-, 
hanging loose on life,-*— and turning, in 
half-allcctv'd scorn, from tliat liigli pri/c of 
vii'tuoiLs achievement, which it desj)aired of 
attaining. Norman could perceive, that tlic 
laughing Carlini of the camp had very seri- 
ous niomcnts ; at which times he treated 
those udio depended for amusement on his 
wit, or his scenic excellence, widi caprice 
e({ual to any spoiled actress of them all. It 
' amid not be doubted, hut tliat, with the 
.blood <if his ancestors, be inherited that 
proud hate wliich, for centuries, they had 
cherUhed against those whoni boyish folly 
had made his masters .dreumstanctis a- 
lone could reveal, whether this principle was 
exliuguished, or only smothered in his bo- 

But, in “Ills darkest m<KKb, if the 

• trumpet sounded, or woman smiM, the in- 


truding phantoms fled, and glory and gaiely 
rediiiined tiicir slave." — v5. II. Pp. 206. 
-20^. 

We may mention by the way, 
that poor Phelim has the fortune 
to he Sir Archibald's successful 
rival in the affections the daugh* 
ter of one of his &llow soldiers, and 
is provoked by him into g. breaefc^w 
of di,sriplinc, for which* lie is tried 
and punislied by flogging; and 
that, unable to brook the disgrace, 
lie quits the camp, and no trace 
can be had'^of hi;i fate. 

In the situation of a private vo- 
lunteer, meanwhile, Konnan has an 
opportunity of displaying the ex- 
cellencies of his character; and, 
like the Vicar of Wakefield, la- 
bours to introduce industry and 
sobriety amongst men not veiy fa- 
mous for these virtues. The most 
interesting among liis messmates is 
Pat Leary, ol’ whom some sketches 
will be given in a subsequent part 
‘ of this article. 

Monimin, meanwhile, api)ears in 
Ireland as one of her uncle Lord 
Glainille's family, whose scat lies 
in the neighboui hood of the camp ; 
and Nonnai^is stunned by the sud- 
den innlligencc of her being the des- 
tined wife of Sir Archibald Gordon. 
A variety of incidents here occur, 
which we have not room to men- 
tion among these are the impri- 
sonment, trial, and acquittal of our 
licro, on a charge of mutiny against 
liis olliccf, Sir Atc^iibald, from 
whose attack he had rescued the 
daughter of one of his fellow-sol- 
diers, We are also introduced in 
this place to General — w'ho had 
accompanied the Glanville fimiily 
to Ireland, foi the purpose of joining 
his regiinent, and befw'cen ^^hom 
and Mrs Jilontague there had grown 
up a Platonic, hut somewhat ro- 
.mantie affection. The General is 
considerably advanced in years, and 
•can tliovcfVjvc act as adviser tQ his 
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fair friend^ without giving rise to 
much sGindal. He is also led to 
jjatronisc Norman, from the fiigh 
character which he bears in the ar- 
my, joined to his owm observations, 
and Monimia’s testimony in his fa- 
vour ; and iaeven induced to be- 
stow upon him the important trust 
^ tutor to the two sons of the Earl 

of of 'whose education has 

the superintcndance. — The scope, 
ill short, of this and much of the 
succeeding part of the work, is to 
exhibit the excellencies of Macal- 
bin*s mind and dispositions ; and 
in tliis, as in many other instances 
of the same kind, the attempt is 
too obvious to excite much interest 
ill the character. 

It is now necessaiy to go back 
for a little, and see what was pass- 
ing in Glenalbin. Floras father 
had died, and she was on the point 
of being thrown a dependant on the 
world, when a Mr Monro of Crajg- 
gillian, a relation of her mother's, 
invited her to take up hei\. resi- 
dence with him and aunt Margaret, 
and join in assisting the latter in 
her domestic economy. Shortly 
after, Craig-gillian's .son, the Major, 
arrives from India, anci cannot long 
resist the unaffected charms bf the 
girl who bad been his little play- 
mate before he entered the army. 

Immediately after their marriage, 
Hugh obtains permission to pay a 
visit to Norman in Ireland, where 
h'fe plays by no'mcans an unimpor- 
tant part ; for though he does not 
act in the strict capacity of an en- 
voy between the lovers, he is, 
nevertheless, very useful in sound*? 
ing thdr dispositions, and reporting 
upoii TOem. 

“ I^was late beftre Hugh i;pached the 
prison, and Nonnan, unacquainted with the 
visit lie was making, \>ecame restless and 
ukinned at his protracted absence.—* Did 
you guess where I was,* cried he, entering 
aU with joy and haste. ‘ Drinking 

with* Leary, I presume,' replied Narmatw 
gravely.— A tear of jnsuked atfirction ^tatted 


to the eye of the piper, as he indignantly 
tlucw down his bonnet * Drinking I was, 
to be J|ite, one glass of good wine, and 
anotli^; but there w'as persons nearer my 
own he^ to-night than^r Leary, kind os 
he has been to me and mine.* — * What 
mean you, dear' Hugh ?* said Norm^, 
looking earnestly in his face. * Ah! 1 
know ffOzp where yod have been,— and yini 
have seen her.*—.* Och, is it dear Hugh 
now,' said Hugh, half tenderly, and half 
humoibrously. • I tliought you ktuswed me 
better, than believe 1 woiild go a dridking 
with strangers, and yourself in this, though 
1 have been a little merry, and wdl to live, 
few times too often, at a wedding ot Uie 
like of that in the countries.'— Normw in- 
terrupted him with apologies, and to all, 
but the (Gordons, Hugh was the most pla- 
cable of human beings. — * Did I see her ? 
say you, — yes, see her I did, sure enough, 
and out came the lovely hand, white and 
soft IIS the * cannaeh-down ; no doubt, out 
of resjifct to those 1 came ofll— My good 
))ip€r, slic called me her good piper, 
GihI ble.<<s her ! so you must wait of 
htT tlie moment, — hut, jewel, what said 
B to you,— the General ‘ Eve- 

ry thing kind and enitniraging. He is the 
best, us he is the first of met),— but hasten, 
dear Hugh, to tell me all'—* Long life to 
him !— well, I shall tell you, darling, be- 
ginning at the very first. When 1 M this 
w ith Mr Leary, who should wc meet but 
Serjeant Macdouald, whom I knew at Loch- 
bn>om, at the hemng-fishing, and who 
should be with him, but a Ma^arlanc man, 
a mixforiunikie iratur^ who saw all our dan 
on the Moluvtffkx. <9o, poor as I was, I 
could not do less than treat him, get the 
giHHl n£ws, and after one pint, another, you 
see /wwAfWf' it was, wliich never will 
equal Falrntosh^ in my own mind, while 
die world is a world, — the landlord laughing 
and joking all the while w'ith Mr Leary, and, 
as *x)untrymcn all speaking together, and 
observing, how much better our own coun- 
tiy was tn>y the Lowlands, and’— ‘ Well, 
hasten,— I can conceive all that,* cried Nor- 
man. * Can you, darling ? od), God bless 
you I and it is youisdf he has blessed witli ' 
tlie true heait to jjpur country, and the 
kind^ — * But uiy Mon— Mrs Moptague 1’ 
said the impatient Norman.—* Aye, she is 
the head A (he chapter, as she well de-, 
serves. * So you see, Finlay tmhl me how 
poor mtli Hecoir died, and how his docUter 
Mary is married the second tarieow Mal- 

♦ Cotton-grass, whose silky, pendant tufts, 
afford many a bcuntifid sintile to the High- 
land bard, and enliven many a dr^'uy mile 
of moow 
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colm Roy. You remember red Malcolm, 
dear, who gave you crow-bcrrics and cream, 
and made mu^ of you at Purtsnalung, 
when 1 took you sec tlie sea ?’ ‘ Yes ! 
yes !* ‘ Wdl, as I was telling you,^ Mal- 

colm married Mary-*-as pretty a girl she 
W.IS, in her oirn day, as very few,— and as 
devex: two slips ofi' every day she sat on a 
wheel ; and one of tlie stoutest of her name. 

1 have seen her lift tlie stirks pot oif alone, 
full of potatoes^ with these eyes,— and tliat 
16 what no woman in the countries could do 
bu|; herself and Miss Sibella Altlarish.' — 
The patience of Norman was quite exhaust- 
ed with the beauty and accomplishments of 
this lady, and he again urged Hugh to go 
on.—* Yes, dear. 8o you see, Parquhar, 
—you remember Fioquhar tlie famous puU 
Ur of die stone ; the only one ever came up 
with you, save Moome's fJalt, and he was 
of the old style.— Fan^uhar said, he had 
mills of Mary since she was a young girl, 
and he took it to heart and died, and divU 
the blow of a biig-pijie tould a Macalbin 
was gone to heaven, as Finlay tells me. 
And uuld Ronald's wife went next.' — * Poor 
Ronald ! has he lost liis wife V said Nor- 
man, for a minute forgettuig even Monimia. 
— « He lias* dearest, — and though a little 
cross wlien he would come Ivome from the 
fairs, well to lm\ she liad not a had heart. 
Sfte was of our clan, by father's side and 
mother's side, for ten generations, and the 
best maker of blue ehceses in Glenolbin, not 
excepting Moome herself, who always made 
cheese for the family.’ Vol. III. Pp. 1 01. 
—107. 

The discovery of an Hitercepted 
letter in the possession of Lady 
Gordon, -relieves the apprehensions 
of Mrs Montague ; and a chance 
meeting in the woods of Glanviile 
Lodge, brings the lovers to a pro- 
per understanding. 

Amidst these and many other 
occurrences in Ireland, for which 
we have not room, the regiment to 
which Noi'iiAan had attached him- 
self is ordered to Spain ; and Ma- 
jor Monro, who with Flom had 
‘come to visit Norman during his 
imprisonment) is, made Colonel, a*hd 
likewise sent to the Peninsula. The 
battle of Vimicra is fought, in which 
the friends perform prodigies of va- 
lour; then follow the Convention 
of Gintra,— the advance into Spain, 
and the subsequent retreat; aftd 
^lora, in the last stage of her prcg« 


nancy, is left to the care of a con- 
vent in Astorga. An interesting 
sketch is given of the horrors of 
that dreadful retreat, and the fol- 
lowing incident adds to the effect : 

** The humanity and moderation of Mar- 
albin, hia conciliatory disposition, and the 
knowledge wliich he bad now gamed of tlie « 
Spanish language, peculiarly htt^ him for 
servicca of this nature ; and he was often 
employed to accompany foraging parties, by 

orders of (Mineral ; and ^so on more 

ddic.'(te occasions, when accuracy of obser- 
vation, fidelity of report, and the keen vision 
of an eye accustomed to expatiate among 
wild and wide scenes, enabled him to advance 
tlie interests of die service to which he was 
devoted, and to gain die esteem of his offi- 
cers. 

** On an expedition of this latter kind, 
Macalbin was dl<(patched to some heights on 
the blinks of the Minho, the same morning 
that the troops left Lugo. He rode,— and 
Pat Leary, generally a straggler, wandered 
after liini, espying a cottage smoke, round 
which cottage some fowls might be- straying. 

At tills period Leary was by no means deli- 
cate or confined in his notions of property ; 
he had no scruple in thrusting into his pciudi 
whatever ammwUtwu he could find,— fowls, 
bread,— indeed food of any kind, — clothing, 
or even money. Maudbin said stea/hi^ 

Leary said cind on tins point they 

differed, about terms, like other philosophers. 

* Surely we came sarve them, the souls,’ 
said Pat, indignantly, * And if we did, 
filiall we rtfb them r’’ said Macalbin. ‘ L 
command you not to approadi that house.’ 
Macalbin bad gained the heights, and Leary 
was scrambling after him, when both were 
suddenly alarmed by a party oi the enemy’sJ 
cavalry dashing down the opposite heights, 
while, before the rest, one man furioualyf 
pursued an English officer. ‘He soon tar 
outstripped the speed of his fdior.s, and 
gained fa.->t on the man he pursued. 

** * That is Cobnd Gordon, I ha\f 
kmmxd him by that stump of an ostrich 
featlier ever since we left Salamanca. 'Phi- 
Frenchman will give his plumes a iuvn’f any 
way.’ rartless of personal safety, Leaiy% 
wldi delight he sought neither to suppress 
nor conceid, enjoyed thc^irobability of ^ir 
Archibidd’s beiftg made prisoner, while Nor- 
man eagerly locked rourtd for some bridge, 
some ford on the rapid jiver ; but seeing no 
marks of either, spurred down the steeps, 
and plunged into the stream,— struggled > 
with its violence, and, at die risk of life, 
rcaclTed the oppo'^e banj:, — saw the sabre of 
the French o%cr desccndiiiij oi^tbc head of 
Gordon, and joined tlie cx^he set up for 
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^piRTtcr— mcr<?y*. That \()tcc seemed to 
Test the death-stroke that lump over Cordon. 
The Frendmmh, however, unluirsed'hmi, 
tossed his sword into the river, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘ You are the prisoner of France-' All 
this passed in the tuinklinp of an eye, and 
before Norman, recoDvetinp for the lirst time 
that he was. in (danger of being surrounded 
by a party of French dragoons, knew which 
way to turn. Yet, to his prostrate couiitry- 
"*inan he instinctively turned and alighted. 
At this mdnicnt tlie officer, on whon> he had 
not yet looked, spnuig from hi** hor&e, tlaab- 
cd sabre and hebnet on tlic frozen snow, and 
leaped forward, exclaiming^— 

*•* * Ehihrucc Wfc’, Mtu'albtn ! I am 
BoutiicK ! 1 Cfn a unan again V 

“ ‘ Gracious God !’ cried Norman, re- 
ceding one step, overcome with astonishment 
to find, not only in life, but in an officer of 
the French Imperial Guard, apixirently of 
fai^ rank, and decorated with the splendid 
insignia of the Legion of Honour, lus Ia« 
mented comrade “ PhcUm iloiirke.” 

‘ Yes, I am tliul Uoiirkc whom the 
Knglish, — fiir whom 1 fought and bled,— 
insulted, degraded, mangled witli brutal 
atripes. Coward and slave,' he turned fierce- 
ly to Gordon, * you shrink beneath me now ! 
I am that Bourke wht».se country, kindred, 
family, and fiiith, have f'r six hundred years 
suffered at the hands of the lOnglish every 
spedisof cruelty, indigifity, and oppression; 
massacred in hot, murdered in cold blood,— 
proscribed, — exiled, — tmtun'd. T fun that 
Bourke wh(> shed my blv-wl for the destroy- 
ers of my race, whose heart lacked gall to 
make oppression biller, fill thtir chains cor- 
Kuded my individual soul.’ ”-*-VoL IV. 
pp. 40,— -tS* 

At this monient they were inter- 
rupted by a Fjcnch party, in whose 
custody Sir Archibald was left. 
Shortly after succeeds tlic battle 
of Corunna, at the -end of which 
Craig-gillian is amissing, and a sol- 
dier reports to Norman that he is 
among the slain. The army, mean- 
while, is embarked, and Macalbin 
and Hugh depart for Astorga ; but 
bn their arrival there, they find 
th^ convent raetamorp^osed into a 
French hospit£\^, and are indebted 
to the hospitality of a Spanish gen- 
tleman for some days' concealment, 
and a direction to the place to 
which the nuns and Flora had bsJen 
conveyed. Thcrest of the Sjjanish 


ad ven tines are somewhat in the ro» 
mantle filyle, and wc cannot afford 
to enter into any detail of them. 
Suffice it to say, that he finds Flora 
at Pampeliina ; and after she rcco- 
vcis a little from the sliDck of the 
mournful intelligence relative to her 
husband, departs with her on an 
attempt to gain a friendly town in 
Catalonia, and the means of con- 
veyance to England : That*^ they 
aie way-laid by a French party, 
and sent towards France under an 
escort : That Norman contrives to 
escape from his guards, along with 
Flora, her child, and ‘Hugh, and is 
joined by the Guerilla friends with 
whom he had fonnL*rly associated, 
who conduct him to a village, part 
of the domains of the Condc dc 
Cast] lion . That tliis nobleman 
proves to be Noi man’s father, and 
the son of Lady Augusta, but is 
soon after killed in an engagement 
uith the French. Amidst all these 
marvellous incidents, we arc 
much Niirpri'^ed at the resurrection 
of Craig 'gi Ilian ; and thejiVicnils thus 
rc-uniled, and left by the Condc’s 
death to the freedom of their own 
will, embark for England. At (>i- 
braltar they are informed, that 
Phelim Bourke had been taken f ri- 
soner, and 'sent honie to be tried as 
a traitor ; and Norman leaves his 
companions with a promise to join 
them in', Edinburgh, and departs 
for Ireland on the wings of friend- 
sln'p. , He arrives in time to take 
a last farewell of the unfortunate 
Phelim, whose latter end resembles 
that of Vich Ian Vohrhi Waverley, 
with thisS difference, that the former 
stabs himself on the scaffold, amidst, 
the plaudits of his indignant coun-' 
trymen. Norman then tprns 'his 
steps homewards, and on his way 
picks up some of his old friends. 
During the greater part of his 
eventful history, his friends fly off 
with great eccentricities ; but ^at 
thVi end, his influence is irresistibly 
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xng thear^ of this street^ Nor- mtkesed fife bm fo foe fogimeni, DcKvcfofo* 

ihan was suddenly struck by foe appeqiunse Uieftced aiwidehotkte in' fob Her fiil!her*i nh* 
of k man on honebadt, Vfoementiy briid- tive fown. U WouU M dbb Tfo^bisd no 
ing forth to a modey, and not very seveM- art of tinfodag; rihd Mdy, in demtf , bo* 
tikd congregati n.— What sorf wpefoKm is came fob chief catitokum hfensbE Tbo » 
tliat, ooinrade?" said he, fld l f f j f ff ig foo fladfcrf, and hntiB jht 

soldftr, wlio had now stopped hSm^door ^ efld hofee end cfo, hoping for 
of a iiiiwiafale cabin : • that, pCiise you, ment in drhritig tfof- Tlin Wveu sm! < 
master, (be Afy, will ye. Captain,) is oiie of wbfse. Pot wto ifot ho saSd, 

God Alnughty'a cavahy.* Nomum locked* • «ld the fosyn of fob ttorfo, her Mbd on 
fin a moment af foe divine ertant, sent but as if fofe Pfosoonnal^ town*’ Komon 
by foe A^ouUtiuneera of Sootbuul m <9otdd hnfo ahfofo fordidt Imtrd 

with idolatiy ui foe norfoof Irdaim, ffod itien, femodfots* fold dfoe formers; and 
then turned to foe soldier : « I fotok you Hetw he agfoed with his nelgh- 

liBve been in foe army, fiiendf*— * Aye, befom s w tlMh he hod u wann regard fof 
thktlwab,dit r have been iti higypt and dm mifoiBy; and for fob he was dfolikcd 
Htfllahd. 1 fomdit krith Moorcr and fifao abii dkbnttdfo In foe want of aB ofoef 
kensie. Sir, for foe eagle. Look at fob em|%iifeht; hehad, hotfover, joined some 
button, ifyoupfosf, master. ’Than ould aPm nfl^bofob in fosming a newoon*^ 
coat, to be sure; but it is a coat I wns never sfottlion, mtifoig foe^tenlsof Xanda, and 
adumied of :* and he entered on a long and dwm^foiitt Onmgemen. He ooolll hoe 
ammatled, diOughscypriswhatpoeticuf'accottnt very inteDigibiy describe Wiud fotaf of 
of the exploits of hi9 regiment. <Afefois govcattiunt hi* dtedt wamti fovugh 
•Vot..I. K 
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Noxn^an guessed it might probably be tliat 
con^itutior wluch flwinslicd in Israel, in 
tlie da>» when there wis no king, and^ every 
man did that whicli was right ui his owti 
ryes- h, fair held |n this town had been at- 
tended by a considerable nmnber of these 
leagued brethren, and also by some Fn- 
glish soldiers, qUi«rtered in Uie neighbour- 
hood. The dhy, as \S by nurai'le, passed 
oier without any remarkable feat of arms ; 
and towards its close, one ot iliose valoiou«> 
knights procet d ton f ur to fair in ipicst 
of adventures, was oompelliHl to tlitow his 
gauntlet, in the shape of tneze grcit-coal, 
into the midst of a crowd, darmg any <>- 
rangeman or red-coat to toudi it. The 
Orangemen, who were not in force, pru- 
clently drew off, and tlie soldiers had been 
cauuoned against quarrelling with the coun- 
try people. * I could not help gi^uig it one 
kick for the honour of the button, your Ho- 
nour,* said Paddy, *• and so the row began, 
though not m the proper and fantUhaultf 
way 1 anjdd h.ne wished. 1 caiiit ofi' •util 
the worst, and so «d!>ns on ni) skin the day, 
tliougli tlic soldiers did join me at last 
my own sworn countiymen, who fi ini tliat 
day think me black-hiarttd to then.* 

** An incredible deal of fhlsc swearing fol- 
lowed, and the animosity wics embittered on 
all ndes. 'Every new battle was pregnant 
with the seeds of future battles. It U said, 
that an oath lor confirmation is the end of 
strife, but here it seemed but its commencc- 
nient A pistol had been fired through Pad- 
dy’s window on several nights ; and on the 
whole xt apjieared that country as no 
longer awsidence far hun- * Not that I 
care for myself,* said Le^Ay, with manly or 
soldierly pride, * but Dora and Paddy, the 
souls.’— ^ I am surprised that the fellow who 
began this diatiubaiicc got ofT so easily,’ said 
Norman. Leary looked hastily up, and, in 
^ tone of surprise, replied, * Och soirow oil 
» *n,— sure didn’t I tell your Honour begot 
tbu first swear.* • O ! in tliat ease I vupposc 
lucre was nothing more to be looked for,* 
said Norman, jmuling at Lraty’s notions of 
law. Leary also forced a smile; and anxious 
to change the subject, continued, * But sure 
your Honour did’nt see the ot/ef little one : 
Norman Bourke Allan Grant O’Shai^nas- 
Dora pulled the many-titled youtli 
ton n crib. * You hove honoured aU ybur 
friend in the name of thu young gi ntlcnian/ 
sat^Ncnman. « Aye, your Honour,’ rv^dfod 
Leary, witli gravity bccondug the d^piNy 
tite oocadoii, * ikapy nuOv made me mU 
Paddy, Patrick, an ould name wfd the Lea- 
r>s ; but I kissed thfi cross on it, that if ever 
1 had anotto^— bo the Mate ! ho 
ihonld have a good' name and a good edt* 


ca/io?i s for 1 intend him, plasc God ! for 
a drummer to your Honour.’—* Say a piper* 
rather,’ rephtd Nonnan, smiling : * Yott 
roust lea/e this miserable place, and take a 
croft m Glcnalbin.*’^ — Vd. IV. 

290. 

On their arrival in Scotland, riiey 
find tliat imjKrtrtant events find ta- 
ken place. An old deed had been 
disoovcied, from which it appealed 
that Olenalbin was not sold, but 
mortgaged only ; and it had been 
found that Monimia was the real 
hciicss of her late husband. The 
rest may be easily conceived,— the 
establishment of Norman in the 
castle and domains oi lus ancestors, 
with Monimia for the partner of his 
happiness, and a colony of humble 
fi lends flourishing around him. 

We have thus given a gcncml 
and very imfierfect sketch of tlie 
stoiy, inteispersed witli quotations 
from the W'ork itself ; wc have also 
thrown out some feints relative 
its chief beauties, and, in one or two 
instances, stated what we consider 
as defects. Wc should now, per- 
haps, attend more particularly to 
the faults of tlie woik^ and endea- 
vour to display some ingenuity in 
detecting them. Tliis, however# is 
always an unpleasant part of duty ; 
and we have already so far exceed- 
ed our proposed limits, that we are 
glad of an apology for not entering 
upon it We may state, in general# 
tliat ibis novel is certainly a great 
deal too long ; and we would re- 
commend to the author, if she 
should again make th^ public her 
debtor# to coinpr^s& her next work 
into somewhit narrower limits. 
Nay/ were we not awarj of the dif- 
ficulty of curtailing wbere all ap- 
peart excellent, we would even ad- 
vise her to have Clan-AIbin a little 

E runed; for it would assiiiedly 
aye more chance of long life# if it 
carried about with it alightcr burdr n. 
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Lori Bifron*$ ChiUe Harold, 

The great length of Clan-. Albin un« poetry^ being addressed mote uni- 
doablcdly arises from the necessity versally to the he*nan mind, is of 
which the author has thought her« itself a proof of its ))Fc-emi nonce, 
self under of giving Norman a cha- Besides, when we talk of painting 
racier ; almost every incident tends or music, we only mean to include 
to that ol^bct, and, as aheady re- those splendid unde vci -dining me- 
marlccd, wc see the^ipeclianism too moiials of the genius of their su- 
rcadily to be much interested in its tliors, which are known to the 
effects. Monimia, on the other whole world,-*lhe woiks of ^Ah- 
hand^ is not pushed much forw^d, gcio, ^ Raphael, a Guidtr, or a Ru« 
yet neiUier is she. very interesting; bens,— of a Handel, a Haydn, a 
Flora is certainly a g> eater Bei^thovcn, or aMozart. And when 
vourite.— Wc should be sorry, how- we say, that tlie successful efforts 
ever, not to pait on tlie best terms of a poetical gcfiiius arc almost 
w.itb one from whom wc have de- universally tnjcycd, we would be 
rived so much pleasure; we shall undo stood as talking compaialive- 
therefore find no more faults, but ly, both in regaid to tlie sister- 
express a hope, that we may soon arts, and as to the degree of en- 
again meet with the autlior. joymeiit. Manj', wc aic willing to 

allow, are totally incajiable of en- 
joying poct)‘y at all ; and a still 
gi eater number, of being able to 
CiriLDE Harold's PiLonrM^CB.— ^el and to understand its beauties. 
Canto the Tiimn. Bf/ Lord certain, however, that by every 

jBvpoN. Murray.London, 1816. wliere imagination exerts her 

• ♦ influence^ — and in every mind ima- 

sT E consider poetry as pos- gination^ has some power,-- tlic 
sessing a pre-eminent advantage, beauty of poctiy will be appicciated 
in one respect, over the sister arts in some degree; and wc tliereforc 
of painting and music. Wc mean, tliink we aie justified in saying, 
that to enjoy it, no previous culture tliat a bundled peisons will, enjoy 
is required ; it is ncitlicisaddresscd and understanS the chef*d*oguvr€s 
10 the senses nor to the under* of poctr/, for one who will enjoy 
standing ; it is an appeal to the those cither of painting or music, 
feelings ; and the value of every Evciy one may be his own judge 
succ‘cssfu1 effoi t of the poet’s ge- in this matter ; because if we feci, 
nius, is sure of being appreciafed in leading poetiy, that we love it, 
fdmost universally, and as soon as we cannot possibly be mistaken in 
it is known To enjoy a fine paint- concluding, that w e arle capable of 
ing, or a fine piece of music, the enjoying it. The beauties of Ho- 
cye and the car must have been mci, of many of the Latin poet^, 
accustomed* to their impressions ; of Tasso, of Calderon, of Shake- 
io understand them thoioughly, spearc, of Milton, and Thomson, 
mrch prc\ious stu(fy must have havebecnunivcisally acknowledged 
been gone through; but to enjoy in thorospective ages in which thpe 
the licauties of a poem, ittiagina^on poets lived; and in every succeeding 
and taste arc all that arc requisite, age they have been acknowledged to 
From what has been said, we are be beauiifuli bd^auncthey have been 
fearful, that we may be accused of felvto be so* But *t is quite other* 
placing poetry in a rank very su* wise with (lainting and musk;* He 
bqrdinate to cither of her sistoD- who gaaes upon a painting, or Ik- 
arts ; but wc sliould imagine, that tenS to a piece of jnasie, is not, be< 

• K2 " ' 
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cau^e he thipke he admirps tbensi 
necessarily capable either of admir^ 
ing or understanding them, *Ifis 
inipd first requires culture^ his 
eye orhis ear experience. In paint* 
ing» the piinciples of proportion^ of 
perspectit^c^and of colourings— and 
in musiCf the principles of harmo* 
lly^.inusi all be understood, fn 
short, in V'hatevcr age or cojintry 
a poem Jays ojjen the springs of 
the human mind, — is founded upon 
tlic passions incident to humanity, 
•«r-addresscs the finer efnotions of 
the soul, — ^and speaks the language 
of nature, — it will meet with its re- 
ward in the applause of the many. 
How much more universally arc 
the beauties of Virgil, of Tasso, and 
of Shakespeare, admired, tluui the 
ivoiks of Raphael orRttbena> op the 
oratorios of or Bepthovon r 

We tliink wq may now coinc tO the 
noble author before us, apd affrm, 
that the popularity which ho now 
ci\joys, is owing to the reason# iro 
have assigned for the popularity of 
cvGiy successful exeition ofpoeticsd 
talent; and that materials 
his poGti y, being drawn from the 
human mind, will continue to p|cO#c 
as long as its feeling# and pajssions 
continue to oa^s^. « 

The poem new before ps, par- 
takes of all the grandeur and 
force of its author's genius;-— 
the rapid and interesting nar- 
rative, — -the powerful depiction 
of human charaetpr, — the deep^ 
wrought finding apd pathos, — ^and 
the exquisite and over|iowering 
touches of tenderness, which so 
pre*eminent1y distinguish all tlic 
productions ^l 4 prd%eon. It com- 
mences wi^ the auth^s sefiections 
the bis conscioieH 

ness oftbe pr^nt ; and we die iM 
know, that tiSc* sl^ ,of a mipd^ 
reckless pf the peesen#, fuid careleas 
of the future, was ever* depicted 
with more forct^ nature,. lOid poeti- 
cal beauty, than, pi ^ jfcfipwJhg 


«- 

«« OacemcwsupoptiWWSlSfii 1 yetenssmral 
And the wayeg kmnd hemsth ms as a Umd 
That knawB his rider. Walcomei W tMs 


roar ! 



Flungftoinfhemk, on Ocean's foapi, to sail 
Where'er ifai^ surge may s#asp, Ihe tnupest^ 
breath prevalL' — P. 4* % 


In the versets which follow, till we 
arrive at the 17 th stam^a, Harold^ 
ifitcnial meditations are still 
the theme ; and there continue 
through them eH, — the saide over- 
powering energy in depicting the 
turi|^oil of suen a mind as the aii* 
thor has in vicw,-.-the same deep 
philosophical spirit, — and the same 
poetical beauty. In tlw transi- 
tion which follows, there is some- 
thing remarkably striking : Harold 
has been entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of himself, ana has 
rdected every thing for the subject 
of Ills poetry, less immaterial than 
his own mind ; but when he stands 
on the field of Waterloo, the cur- 
rent of his meditations is stopped, 
and be breUts forth in the follow- 
ing new and beautiful meditations : 

XVII. 

«« Sipp thy tresd a on an Empire's 
diisti 

An Earthquake's w sepulchred bdow ! 
Is the spot laarkM with nu colossal bust ? 
Kof ouhvna tmidued kw trimapliAl ihow ? 
Nauq ; bW the mwtd's troth tdU simpler so. 
As the ground was Mwe, thus let it be 
Hour that rod rwnhathiusdethdharvest grow f 
And itifiib all tbo^wovld haegMued by thee, 
'niciu. first and last of fieldsl king-makiiig 
vkfro7?”w.p*n, 

rbe field ot V^Ktorloo Ivis be^ 
tl|i«ne upoft If tiieb poetical gjs^ 
piuelias wte ddigbted to dwell : 
end «e. tbe Dqbli befoK tw 
is die ^ liae* ventured over 

tin* grpuudf the difliculty o£ his 
tAsS was coneeqpendjr increased. 
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But the event hiw b^n exactly as 
might have been anticipated. We 
do not think that the detail of a 
battle 1 $ by any means a good sub- 
ject of poetry ; but yet it has been 
in the way of detail^ that all those 
who' have gone before Lord Byron 
have tieated it. Thero if sutely 
very little room for de^ 

scqbing theparticular (jwi^vniich 
were led,~.-lhe paiticpw batta^ 
lions who bore the omnt of the fray, 
—the places where the attacks were 
made,^r tn an enumeration of the 
names of these who fell gloriously, 
or live to be renowned* These 
might very well form the subject of 
a prase detail, or even of a poem, if 
the intention of the author s^ukl 
be, either to court the favour of the 
champions who distinguished them- 
selves, or if it were intended to 
supply the place of an annual re- 
gister, or for the inq[kection of the 
scijcant of the muster-roll Yet 
•even in the best of the poems i^hich 
liave pieccded the one befoie us, — 
we mean of those which aic en ti- 
lled to the appellation of poems at 
al],--*thcse particular enumerations 
and details have filled the greater 
number of the pages««< There are 
only a few gieat leading and gene- 
ral points in the subject of a battle, 
fit for the excilions of Retinal ta- 
lent, and Lord Byron has seised 
them ; — the forebodings of fear,-- 
the pangs of parting,— 4;he general 
description of uproar,— tlie senti- 
ments excited by the contemplation 
of the unfortunate,— and tho geiiem 
lal compel isou of what was, with 
what is,— are all ^uched upon t>y 
Lord Byron, in a strain most 
ttuc to nature, and with the great- 
est vigour and effect. We think 
the transition from joy to sadness, 
—from the festivities of a gay nty, 
to the preparations for battle,— 
cannot be luore beautifully de- 


scribed than in the following diree 
stanzas;— 


XXI. 


Tkeie was a nmiid of irerdtj by night, 
Aod Bdgium^s capital had gaowrad then 
Her Beauly and w Chival^, and biia^ 
The lampt abone o^cr Bar wooea and him 


men; 

A thembind hearts beat happily ; 
Mudi^tfoae with its vehi|MBOi]s Swell 
Soft qres look'd fova te eyes wbkb i 


SgMB. 

And all went meny as a marriage-bdl ; 

But hudi! hark ! a deep aovmd stnfces like 
a ndng knell ! 


XXII. 

•• Did ye not hear it?«-No| *twas but the 
wind. 

Or the car tattling oVdie stony street $ 

On with the dame I let joy be unouifiiiedt 
No bleep tdl mom, when Youth and Fleasiise 
meet 

To chasL theglowing Hours, with fiyhigfteC— 
But, hark*— that heavy sound fareakb In 
once more, 

As if dm douds itb edio would repast ; 
Jlodamm, dearer, deadhec than btfote ! 
Aim! 'ami It lb— It ib^the cannon^t 
opening toar! 

XXIV. 

Ah ! then and them was bunying tosnd 
fto, 

And gathering tiffs, sad trembliiigstif dii* 

tr^i • 

Ani dwekt aQ wbSiib tat u taiw 

BlnOt’d tttfaeptmeorfiMb«wnlimUMM; 
And itan wm—cldm putii^iitEli ttprn* 
'rh.SftftoiB oat]W»gbairti,«adtiHtag 
atgbs 

WtadiMVn)iiMb!n,«tKlt iriuBould 

,ttW 

If wcrmwerihonld meet th w rlWntti . 1 qf— >* 
stiMK npoii,tdj^t*n(W— ttaAdwfUl tttMB 
MWH liiw 14> 13k 

W.pm taOwS^d cumza, which 
we ronsidaf aa nngiilaify beau- 
'tiM And origuMd t it applies to 
those who, in the niin of thtujby, 
sufiered 1 b« loss hf oil that sm 
dear to them. And* who hove fleet- 
ed, Aftw the tapsa of nrad 
of brokettoheartod trsnfidllity. 
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xxxn. 

** They mourn, but smile at length ; and» 
smihng, mouin : * 

The tree will witlicr long before it fall; 

The hull dnvGb on, thou^i ma^t and sail be 
tom; 

The roofotree sinks, (ml moidders on the IliU 
In iiu^isv hoanprss ; the ruined w.dl 
Stin^U %hcn its wind»woni iKittlemenb are 

The Ur^i^kUnive t)ie cajidve they enthral ; 
The day drags through, tliou^h btomv> ke'ep 
out tlie sun ; 

And tliub the hei.it \,ill break, yet brokenly 
U\e on.”- P. 19. 

Wc do not recollect ever to have 
seen so many siniilics with so little 
ap]‘icarance of constiuint and la- 
bour^ all so beautiful, taken sepa« 
rately, and all beating so directly 
upon the subject they arc meant to 
lilustnitc. Thcie is another topic 
upon which Loid Byron has touch- 
ed in In'* rejections upon Watei- 
loo, which wc think he has handled 
in a more philosophical manner 
th'xn most of his foic-iwnners on 
the subject : We allude to Napo- 
leon. It has been fashionable 
among the Waterloo poets to load 
the inemoiy of the ci-devant French 
Emperor with the most violent and 
gcneial reproaches,— ^more in the 
language of a newspaper than of a 
poem. And one iate production, 
which we would not have thought 
worth noticing for any other pur- 
pose, has gone the length of a.sscrl- 
ing in direct terms, that u dagger, 
pr the poisoned bowl, should have 
been his last resouice. The noble 
authoi before us has, in his chaiac- 
teristic manner, given us a few bold 
outlines of Bonaparte's character ; 
and has steered clear of common* 
pla^ declamation. One thin^ 
however, deserves to be notice^ 
viz. ^hat hi8 £ordship «eeins to 
have relapsed into admiration of, 
at least, the consistency of his cha.> 
ractcr. Most of our readers will 
1 polled the stiong terms in whidi 
i.is«pusillanimity was reprobated ift 


the ** Ode to Napoleon," where, 
among other things, the autlior 
says,— 

*Ti«. done f --but y^erday a King, 

And arm’d with Kinge to >«ttive ; 

And now thou ait a'^Batudesb thing, 
bo^bjoes—yet alive I 

* ♦It# • • V 

AU evfl as them art. 

It ih chough to grieve tlic heart 
To see thine own unstrung ; 

To tliink tliaC God’o fair world hath been 
The ioowtool of a thing so mean 

In the poem before us, howcvc!., 
wc have this stanza;— 

XXXIX. 

Yii veU thy boul batli brCKilvM tliL tinuai^ 
tide 

With llwt untaufrlit innate phiJo^opbv, 
AVhicli. be coldnt" s, or d( tp pn 

lo gill and wornmood to an cnaav. 

Wif n tlk whole lant of lutrtd vivMid h ,r(\ i 
To watcJi and uiutk thee shrinktiifr, ti.. i 
ha-t •a.nilcd 

With a swlatp and «U-cndurin‘5e»^c;— 
WJiLU bortunc Htd her sj»i>d’d and tuvyi>i»* 
child, 

He s*(Mh) unlxiv cd btiicath du Ub up 't . 

piled.”-..!’. 

It would appcMr, therefoK, i 
iJic return rf the exiled Eiu pi ’ or 
in the extraoi dinary maimer vi 
which lie did roluin, had redeemed 
his cbararlei in the eyes of Loid 
Byion ; and that his Loiclship has 
seen nothing in his subsrtiueiit con- 
duct to make him change thus opi- 
nion. At present, we arc tilled 
upon to give our authoi 's views 
only ; but we shall probably have 
occasion, in a future Num^r, to 
examine at length into tlie charac- 
ter of the extr^rdinary man to 
whom be has alluded. 

Tl^e reflections which follow upon 
the subject of Napoleon's misfor- 
tune, and upon the general nature 
of amlritioii, and its consequences, 
are beautifully and ^forcibly cx« 
pressed^, 
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XLII 

But qmet to quick bosoms is a hJl, 

And tftrre hath bmi thy bane , tlierc is It fire 
And motion of the soul whidi will not dwell 
I ) Its ovm narrow bcmg, but aspirt 
\ nid tlic fitting medium of dcurc , 

Ar 1 but oni£ kindled* quencJikss evermore* 
Pr 5 ^ upon high adventure, nor tan tue 
f If lught but rtst , a fever at the core, 
i t il to him who bears, to all who ever bote. 

XLIII. • 

• 

Ibis mil eb ilic madmtn who ha\e made 
men mad 

*^ 1 . tlieir contagion , C onqiierors or Kings, 
of sects and systems, to whom dd 
I Itords StatLsniLn, all unquiet thmgs 
V ir tO) btrongly tht soul’s seertt 

I 

Mitiu Live tlve fools to those they 

(t how imtnsnaWe ’ whit stings 
’ one bn 1 1 ud open were a si luKil 
1 1 uiitL uh maukind the lust to 
1 ril 

\l l\ 

I t»ei h 1 ?giMtioii, ind their life 
vhcit 1 1 they ride, to smk at last, 
nms d iiid bigottcd to stnfe, 

>1 ’ 1 their da\ >, urvning perils p m, 
al t\ di;;ht, thtv fetl ovircasi 
d nnd hupmrncss nd so die , 
il i le unled, wluch runs to wasti 
j n fukcniig or a sword liid by, 

' < t uito Itself, and rusts mglonousl). 

XLV. • 

* ii4 ho ascends to mount un-tops, shall 
1 id 

'' \ dtiest peaks most vript m e]oud> and 

in\v , 

ffr w I urpisSLN j*- subduu mankind, 
t 1 wk do in on the hitr ot those below 

* i h hj|,h aUit tlx sun of glory glow* 

i i i b n ath the t irlh ml oco’m spread, 

It iiim art roel s, ind loudly blow 
Conuiidhig tempests on his naked head. 
And thus raivartl the toils which to those 
uuiums led.’ — ‘JPj» 8 1, 25 

After the reflections created by 
tlic contemplations of the fieiji of 
Wateilop, the mmd of Harofd a- 
gain lev cits to the coiitempUtioii of 
Itself, and seems to hint at recol-* 
Icetioiis whiih we neither have the 
capacity nor the wish to analyze. 
The poetry is Uiroughout equally 


beautiful . Then follow one or 
two fine allusions to the stones of 
those whose tonih^ obtruded them-* 
selves upon the pilgrim. 1 he ati« 
thor*s notes are siifhciently illus* 
trative oi these allusions , and in 
presenting our rtadem with the 
stanzas cont lining the most beau« 
tiful, kst any oi them should 
have It in tlieir power to^isfy 
them^eU es, we shall add the illus* 
tratioii given in these notes, which 
wt tliink peculiaily worthy of their 
attention, 

LXV. 

By a I me ^ ill i lonelier column rew 
A. grt / ind gnti worn aspect of ild days, 

*1 is the I ist rein lant of the i rttk oi ^ear , 
And 1 wk LS V itli the wild ildtt d gaze 
Of ont u) stone conserted by maze. 

Yet suU witli oonseioubne^ , and thcxc it 
stands 

Making a m ir\tl that it not tleciy^, 
yS hen the coeval piiilc of hum m h uids* 
lexcll d VvtuUtum, hitli stre ved her sub- 
ject lamb 

ixvr. 

** And tberc^-nh ' sw^tt *ind s'lcrcd the 
name 

Tuba— the d'lUidiUr, tlie di voted— give 
Her >outb to Heivcn, he he*, t, beAtallia 
eloim 

Nearest to Ueav(ii%, broke o’ci a facher'b 
gni\ew ^ 

Justice is sworn ’gainst tears, and her’s would 
crave 

The litt ‘he In cd in, but the judge wi s just. 
And then bhe died on him she could not save, 
1 heu tomb wub s mple, a id without a bust. 
And htld within one um one mind, one 
heaxt, one duvt Pp i7 dtk 

• ** Tulii Alpmula, a young Avciitun 
pnestLVir* died soon axter a vain uid^v )iir t > 
iNive hti father, ooodemned to death os i 
trutor by Aulus C 'ecini Her tp p*i a » 
di<Ko\ ered many y eatb ago if is th zj— 
hdia Alpmula 
Hi^ jacto 

Inftlius patns, mfdnt proho ^ 

Uett AventMB Saoerdos ; 

Cvovart p.itn ngoem non potoi 
Male mow in f atw die etab 
Vm annOs XXIII* 

1 knon ot no I liman u> poytaim 8» 
affeehn/ tl» s, nor a bistort of m- 
tefest. llKae ^ the aamce and aebdhs 



to 


Lord Syroh*i Chilis Sarold. tVtit 


IVe flliull hcfw pass on to the me** 
dilations of Haroldji upon the sccfnes 
lAicb are kidlowed by the mertiOi^ 
of Rousseau. There is nothing fti 
these meditations which can can for 
ttte censure of the moralist. On the 
diameter of {[hat unfortunate and as<- 
piring genius^ the author has thrown 
KlEh*ns light ; and his reflections may 
pcrhai^f excite pity ; and over the 
scenes of his love and misfortune 
he has thrown a veil of enchant- 
ment ; but he has not stood forth 
the champion of his opinions and 
delusions. 

The general character of Rous* 
seau’s mind is beautifully and truly 
expressed in the foUowtng two 
staaaas^ and we dunk the author 
seems ftdly to undentabd the cha* 
meter he paints. 

LXXVH, 

•an, 

aposile ef afficdoiit he whothieir 
Rikihiiiitmfiitt over jsaato, and hem woe 
Wniiig oforwhdmii^ 

'file bresth whidi made him wr^ed « yet 
he knew , 

How to make ihSdncss benitiliil, vid east 
OVrenjngdeoSi and thqaghts, a heavenly 
hue 

Qfwordst hkc sunbeaBtfy asfli^ 

post 

The whidi o*«r them died tears fed- 
ingly and fiwt. 

LXXVUL 

** Ris love WM pfunon^s essence— as a tree 
^On fire by lightnmg ; with ethetial jflamc 
lEindled he was. axid blasted ; for to be 
TttSs» and mamoured. were in die mine. 

But hiaiSie not the love of living dame, 

1% of dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of Meal beauty, whi<£ became 


Sridth muht npt W peridi, and towfaidiwo 
turn titn a true bealtby tenderness, 
from the wretched and detml of a 

conhised nutta of donguests and battles, with 
whidi die mind b ilEKiii|d tar a dmeto afalse 
midfemidi sympathy, hum whence it recurs 
at kngih with au the nausea oonseguent on 
such »mafcatiwi,’^--P. 711. 


In him existence, and Overflowing tecmi 

We ardat a loss what part of the 
reflections On this subjoct we ought 
to select, they are all so*beautuu] ; 
but we think the four Ibllow^ng 
staitmli descriptive of the scenes 
Roussewtos chosen to consecrate 
to fits llSeloise/" can nevegr be 


XCIX< 

« darenst sweet daiens# hlrd^plaoe of dcq» 
Love t 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate 
thoi^t; 

Tby trees t^e wot in Love ; the snows above 
The veiy Glodershave his cfdottcs caught, 
And eun-set intorose-hucs bees them wrought 
j^raybuhidi deep there lovingly: the nxib. 
The permanent crags, tell hereof Love, who 
sought 

In them a reflige from the worldly slmcks. 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that 
woob, tlicn aaooks. 

C. 

Clarens I by heavenly feet tljy paths are 
trod,— 

ITnd}rmg Love’s, who here ascends a tlironc 
To which the steps are mountains ; where 
the god 

Is a pmading life and b^t,— so shown 
Not on tliose apmnuts solely, nor alone 
In the stiU cave and flircst ; o'er the flower 
His eye ib sparUing, and liib breath hath 
blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender 
power 

Passes the strength of stonub in thou most 
desolats houi^ 

cm. 

He who both loved not, here would karn 
that love, ^ 

And make bib heart a ffiirit ; hewhoknows^ 
That tender mysteiy, wdH love the more, 

For this la Love’a recess, where vam men’^ 
woes. 

And wodd^s Waste, have drivdil him flur 
itethose. 

For ’tis his nature to advance or die ; 

He stands not sdU, but of decays, or grows 
Into a bmindlesb Idessiilg whkh may vie 
With die hnmortal lights,^ in Hs eternity ' 
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ifilT.] Lord Sjfron’s Childe Harold. 


CIV, 

«« ^TwA 8 not fDr iiotton choM Rousseau tliis 
spot, 

Pcqjlin;; it with afTcdioils ; hut He found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind's purified buiUgs ; *twa& the 
ground « 

Whene carljrLovehis P^che's zoncunbound. 
And hallowed il With lovelinas : 'tis lonc^ 
And wonderful, and deep, and hatha sound. 
And hcnsc, and bight of sweetness ; here the 
Rhone • 

llath «pi«*ad himself a couch, the Alps hare 
rear'd a UirOtic.”— Pp. 

In the 81 st stanza^ talking of 
Kduaseaut a sentiment is expross- 
which, had we been reviewing 
a prose work, we would have given 
our reasons for dissenting from. 
It is insinuated, ti>at the French 
Revolution was the effect of the 
sceptical writings of the times. We 
shall only obsci vc, that we consider 
the Revolution in Fiance to have 
been the result of a gradual and 
steady change of opinions in the 
minds of her population ; and that 
\he writers who flourished were the 
offspring of the existing genius of 
the country ; and not that the opi- 
nions of that country were owing 
to the bias given to them b}^ the 
sceptical writings of the times. 

We cannot afford rRom to give 
more extracts; but wc think wc have 
Said enough to enable our readers 
to judge of the merit of the p^cm 
before us. There is one observa- 
tion which our duly compels us to 
make in the way of censure ; and 
we have the less uneasiness in do- 
ing so, since we think nii apology 
can be offered, which will suffi- 
ciently plAid the excuse of the au- 
thor. We mean,* that in many 
places the l)eautirLil harmony of the 
Spencerjan stanza is set at defiance. 
That stanza has always been •con- 
sidered as peculiarly adapted fur the 

t 


purposes of harmonious versifica- 
tion, and we think it a pity that 
thcro should be any abuse of it ; 
but where the meaning, tbiougliout 
a whole verse, is invai lably thrown 
into the middle of the lines, th.it 
harmony can no longer exist, 
shall only quote one vetse, to shew 
the justice of this observation. 

• XII. 

« But 800U He knew himself <he most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man ; with whom he 
hdd 

Little in eommon ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though hib soul was 
quell'd 

In youth by his own thoughts; still un« 
compcU'd, 

He would not yuld dominion of his mind 
To spirits against wlmm his own rebellM ; 
Proud though in dcsoladon ; wluidi could find 
A life within itself, to brcatlicMiOiout man- 
kind."— P. 9 . 

The apology we alluded to, which 
may be pleaded in extenuation of 
this offence, is, that the Third Canto 
of Childe Harold was not written 
from motives similar to those by 
which poets are generally actuatea. 
Lord By I on did not wj ile hcciuiso be 
wished to compose a poem, but be- 
cause he wished to give \ ent to the 
scntimcjits which he felt; and it was 
consequently to be expected, that 
those feelings would he expressed 
merely as embodied thoughts, and 
that the poet would be comparative- 
ly careless of the usual pioprietics 
of poetical versification. In fact, 
this idea is to be traced through all* 
those parts of the poem where the 
author’s feelings are delineated: 
they appear morelike thinkingaloud^ 
than tlie productions of a person 
whose mind had any object m view ; 
and we think the gi’omul of this 
apology is the reasqn why the pormi 
is so powertut as it is. 


I 



STATISIIC§. 


PABISH OF DUNFEllMLINE. 


I HE parcsli of Dunfermline lies 
n the county and synod of Fife> 
mHhprgsbytery of Dunfermline, It 
is thought to derive its name from 
the Gaelic words of which it is 
-ehiefly composed^ and which sig- 
nify, the hill of the crooked pool 
of water.” This is desciiptive of 
its situation, as it is placed on a 
rising ground, with a rivulet, called 
the Toure-burn, rising near the 
town, and running to the south 
under the Abbey ; and as this ri- 
vulet falls into the Lynne very near 
the town, Mr George Barclay, who 
gives a short account of the parish 
in 17^3, is of opinion, that it de- 
rives its name partly from this cir- 
cumstance* This parish is bounded 
by the parishes of Beath, Dalgety, 
and InVerkeithing, on the e;^t; of 
Camock and Toriyburn, on .t.be 
west ; of Cleish and Saline, on the 
north; and on the south, by the 
Frith of Forth. Its form is irre- 
gular; but at an Average, it is, 
reckoned to be eight miles in length 
from S. to N. and five in breadth 
from E. to W. 

i%t7.~The soil in that part of 
the parish which lies south of -the 
town, called the Laigh l^and, is 
^generally a black loam' on a bed of 
clay.' Towards the north, the soil 
is greatly inferku' in quality, in 
many places entered wilb Iraath, 
containing mosses of considerable 
extent, and thoti^ cultivated in 
many places, yet duefly adapted to 
pa^rage. 

MenL — The nents Ve* generally 
paid in money, d!nd the leases are 
now granted from*13 tO;19 years. 

valued lent of the Partfh, £. 22,187 Soots. 

lle|l rent in 1791, £. 17,280 Stetf. 

IHUa in 1B1^< 24,000 do. 


The rents of the southern dis- 
trict, iti Sir^^ohn Sinclair's account, 
exclusive the lands joining the 
town, was from £ 1 to £ 3 * the 
northern, from 5s. to £2 pei* acre. 
By Mr Femie's account, in 1814; 
the former is from £ 2 to £ 4, and 
the latter from 1 Osk to £ 2. 

Comparing the two statements 
above, the live stock in 1791 And 
1314, is as follows 

1791. Dnni^t, saddle, and carnage 


horses, 1064 

1814. Ditto ditto ditto, 532 

17.91. Bladtcattle, 240Q 

1814. Ditto 2234" 

1791. Sheep, 3000 

1814. Ditto, 1718 


If these two statements are cor«< 
rect,— and as they were under the 
direction of the same person, there 
is every reason to believe that they 
are so,— the number of horses in 
1791> is double of the number in 
1814. Mi*Femie, however, gives 
the number employed in husband- 
ry, riding, and dmwing carriages ; 
and in tlic Statistical Account, we 
have the draught, saddle, and car- 
riage-horses. Besides this, the in- 
troduction of rail-roads has, since 
1791^ lessened the number of hor- 
ses in the parish by more than 100. 
And we may add, .that the im- 
proved modes of agriculture in- 
crease the value, but diminish the 
number of horses. 

the Statistical Ac- 
count, the square acres t>f this pa- 
riah are stated to be 23,040, in 
179L In Mr Fernie*s History, in 
1814, they are said to be 15,500. 
The fimt are the acres of 36 square 
miles, being the whole surface of 
the pnridi, induding lakes, quar- 
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rics, and , seoHihore. The last is Populaiion, — The population in 

the number of acres, arable, pas- 1755, according to Dr Webster’s 
ture, and plantations. account, was 8552. 

Population in 1791-^S* 


• Increoke Town^ SuJmrhs^ §• 

FamUks, Males. Females. Souls. /rwi 1755. • Feus ik Piitencfie^. 

2131. 4740. 4810. 9550. ' 5192. 

Under 10. 10 to 20. 20 io 50. 50 to 70. 70 to 100. ^ * 

2481. 2020. 3251. 914. 184. := 9550. 

Population in IBOl. 

Faf/Ulles. Maks, Females, Souls. Imr, in 10 years, Tams, Su^t^, &c, 

2339. 4671. 5309. 9980. 430. .5484. * 

Population in 1811. 

FemiUes. Males, Females. Sank. Incr. in 10 years. Toms, Suburbs, &c, 

2690. 5495. 6154. 11,649. 1662. 6492. 

The incruase of populstion from 1791 to 1814 is 2099 


Tlie increase of the Town and Villages from ditto to ditto is 2173 

Less in tlie country parts of the piirish, 74 


Seisms and Man lagesfor 10 Years, 
Year. Baptisms. Marriages. Year. Bniials. 


1803 

341 

101 

1790 

243 

1804 

314 

77 

1791 

184 

r805 

334 

87 

1792 

212 

1806 

309 

93 

1793 

203 

1807 

355 

83 

1794 

139 

1808 

31T 

74 

1795 

134 

1809 

311 " 

93 

1796 

128 

1810 

268 

78 

1797 

176 

1811 

301 

64 

1798 

1.30 

1812 

242 

6.5 

k799 

179 




1800 

181 


The average of baptium^ for 
10 years, from 1803 to 
1812, is S09 

Ditto ditto 10 years, 

from 1783 to 1792, 281 

£xcess,U%^ 28 
TJie avci*a§e of marriages 
for 10 years, frbio 1803 
to 1812, SI 

Ditto ditto JO yeara, 

■from 1783 to 179Sj^^ 72 


Poor and Poor' s*Funds.— The 
following table will shew the num- 
ber of poor supported by the ses- 
sion, and tlie sums paid by them 


for several years, at different pe- 
riods of the last and present cen- 
turies. 

Years. No. of Poor. Sums expended, 

1745 27 L. 20 16 0 

1792 49 94 5 8 

1794 52 100 8 5 

1807 3^ 384 0 0 

180|8 ^ 143 401 10 0 

1813 136 519 12 8 

In addition to the sums raised 
by the weekly collections, the sums 
paid at funerals, those obtained for 
biirying-|ilaces, und from voluntary 
contributions of the heritors, all 
which make up the above sums, — 
there are other means rf providing 
for the poor in this parish ; and it 
IS worthy tif remark, that these 
have been sufficient, without any 
legal assesstnent; except in one in- 
stance during the j^ar 1807, 8nd 
beginning of the year 1808. To 
have a complete view, however, of 
the state of the poor of any parish, 
it is necessary to know the whole 
snips given in anyway f<)p their 
support ? because if xhcsi$ were not 
given, the* claims on thc9provision 
2 • 
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made lav, or on the lands and 
houses of the parish, would be much 
gieater. 

Mr Femie has furnished us with 
ample information on this subject, 
by detailing the whole money dis- 
tributed in charity by the kirk-ses- 
^on, &c. of Dunfermline, during 
1812. 

I* 

By the Kiik-sessiont £.442 12 6 


the Town Council, 9 0 0 

H.— the fraternity of Guil^« 220 0 0 

— the incorporation of Sioit^ .4 4 P 

WeaveJB, 58 $ 0 

iT - Tailors,... 2 10 

— — Masons,... 15 6 

- — Wrighte, 6 0 0 

Shoemaken, 18 5 0 

I I ■ — Bakers,... 6 4 0 

„ - Fleshers,... 6 0 0 

r— the Jf^utgher, Antihurghet, 
and ndief Sessions, 193 8 1 

— the Society ot* Gardeners, 8 9 0 

— the managers of Reid’s mor- 


— the Free Masons, 3 16 0 

— the Mailmen and Whipmen 

Lads old Society,. 4 14 0 

«— the Sailors Box, Limekilns, 15 0 0 

— the Beneficent Society, ... iSO 7 3 

— the Female Society, 62 '^41 


£. 1342 17 3 

The Friendly Societies, an ac- 
count of which shall be given after- 
wards, liavc undoubtedly a ten- 
dency, by supporting those who are 
bcnelited by them in sickness and 
old age, to prevent many of their 
members front being eventually a 
' burden on the parish, and thereby 
adding to the poor's-roll ; but the 
sums expended by. them yearly, 
cannot be considered as given in 
charity. They are nothing more than 
the savings of industry in health, 
laid up as a provision for sick- 
ness. The abpye 3^ 1342, 17s. 3d. 
however, may he fairly considered 
as the sum necessary for supporting 
the poor of tliis parish during the 
year 1812. And if it Bad not been 
fjr ilm different corporations and 
funds fjpftyvljich it ksi supplied^ it 


is more tb^n probable, tliat the 
greater part of it must have been 
raised by as^ssment on the heri-f 
tors. It- may be said indeed, that 
the corporations will distribute to 
widows of their members, in all 
cases, whether they are in need of 
parisli-assistance or not, and that 
tlie funds arising from mortifica- 
tioift will i^lways create a sufficient 
number of poor to exhaust tliem ; 
but it is equally true, on the other 
hand, that money raised by assess- 
ment is not only unlimited, but 
that in every instance where nei- 
course 1ms been had to it, it in- 
creases the number of the poor. 

The abovje sum, compared with 
the real rent of the parish, will re- 
quire one shilling and one penny 
per [murid nearly to raise it. A 
similar parish in England, where 
the rents, owing to poor’s-rates and 
tytlies, are considerably lower, but 
where houses, it may be under- ^ 
stood, are rated, the whole rents of 
the jiarish would be less ; and of* 
course such a parish, under our re- 
gulations, might be assessed to the 
amount of one shilling and six- 
pence per pound of real rent. 

From 1792 to 1812, the poor on 
the poor's-roll have increased in the 
proportion of 3 to 1 nearly; and the 
sum necessary to support 1 36, in the 
last-mentioned year, is nearly six 
times the sum of 1792. During 
this period, the manufactures, in- 
dustry, wealth, and speculation of 
the parish have greatly increased, 
end the value of money has greatly 
diminished. The average sum paid 
in 1792 , was^L. 2 nearly, and in 
1812 L.4 nearly, per annum, to 
each person. But if it is a general 
fact, that the poor increase in pro- 
portion to the wealth "and prospe- 
rity of mankind around them, li)is 
must be taken into account, in a 
comparison of any jsirnilar paiislies 
in Scotland and England, in which 
las^ the wealth and prosperity 
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v^hich has happily spread over the 
United Kingdoms, began to grow 
at an earlier period. 

Friendly Societies. — The object, 
generally, of these Societies is, to 
afford assistance to the members 
wheh they are laid aside from work 
by sickness, or otherwise ; to give 


8 $ 

allowance for funeral cliarges,— 
a yearly sum to widows, and a 
small weekly pension in old age. 
Three of them in this parish, the 
Halbeath, Townhill, and Berry4aw, 
are solely for the purpose of affords 
ing assistance on the» occasion of 
death. 


Statistical Account of Dunfermline* 


List of the Friendly Societies in the Partsk of Dunfermline, given by 
Mr Fernie, page 52. 


Names of Societies. 

Dales of their 
iiisii&tion. 

No. of jifetnhers 
in IBl i. 

Sums distributed 
dnrinff 1812. . 

Petdemoor and Limekilns Hocicty 

1780 ■ 

62 

£. 22 3 2 

Charlestown ditto..... 

178i 

199 

78 7 10 

Ancient Sixdety of Weavers ...... 

1786 

451. 

161 17 4 

Badidors Society 

1788 

54 

33 2 0 

New Bachelors Society 

1791 

60 

6 19 1 

Hallbeath Friendly Society 

1796 

199 

85 12 0 

Ancient Society of Gardeners 

1798 

.‘142 

113 0 0 

Townhill Friendly Society 

1805 

108 

46 0 0 

Benylaw ditto ditto 

1805 

90 

30 0 0 

Limekilns ditto ditto 

1806 

96 

20 4 3 

Maltmen and Whipmen Lads new 




Society 

1 1811 



Shoenftaketb Society 

1812 

19 

• 



EccUsiaMical State, — From the following table will give a view of 
Revolution to 1816, there have the religiou% establishments and 
been ten ministers ili the two livingSj, both of the town and coun- 
charges of this parish, and the se- try patts of the parish:— 
cona charge is now vacant. The 



■Il 

■ 

9 



Glebes and Manses. 

Dunfermline... 

Church 

list ctiarcc 

96 

96 

£. 60 

Manse and 8J acres. 



|2d ditto 

64 

64 

50 



Chapel of ease 




120 

House and Garden. 

• 

ReUef 

1 



100 

Ditto ditto. 


Burahef 

1 



.160 

Ditto . ditto. 



1 



140 



Andburgher 

1 



130 


Limekilns...... 

Burgher 




110 

House and Garden. 

L'rossgates...... 

• 

1 • 



100 

m 

< Ditto ditto-* 
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Schools . — ^There is no parochial 
school. There arc two sclroola in 
the borough. It is not knows wlien 
they were founded; but it appeal^^ 
tlM Queen Anne of Denmark, 
Lady ^nfermlino, and consort to 
James VI. niortified the sum of 
L. 2000 Scots in the hands of the 
Tbwn-^uncil, for the support of the 
master of the Grammar ^hool, and 
the master of the Singing Scnool. 
The salaiy of the first, arising from 
the Queen’s mortification, and mo- 
ney paid by the town-council and 
guiJdry, is L.27« 12s. 6d. 

There is idso a doctor or usher 
of the Grammar School, who* is 
elected by the town-counul and 
kirk-session, and whose salaiy from 
the council and guild ly amounts to 
L. 15. 

The master of the Singing School 
is clmrch-preccntor and session- 
clerk, and teaches music, English, 
writing, and arithmetic. His sa- 
lary is L.14, Is. l^d. of which 
the Marquis of Tweedale, as heri- 
table bailie of the lordship of Dun- 
fermline, pays L 5, 11s. l^d« 
The council, instead of L. 6, (is. 8d. 
provided by the Queen’s mortifica- 
tion, pay L. 5, 10s* His salary as 
sessioii-clerfc, is L. 3. He also re- 
ceives one half of the dues for bap- 
tisms and marriages, the other half 
being eq ually^ d ivided betwixt the 

^UpKare, besides, in this pa- 
rimr schools, and five 

wflght by school-mistresses, who 
Mpeh English only. 

A list of tile schools, and num- 
^i>cr of scholars, was taken in 181 4, 
from which it appears, that the 
numher of sdiolars amounted to 
1194 . 

LtArflry,~Th8 Dunfermline Li- 
hraiy was instituted Februaiy^ 26. 
1789> and the books it contains are 
the property of the subscribers. At 
iirst, a subscription of 10s* 6dL and 


an annual payment of Sa. entitled a 
member to a share in the property 
and manapment of the library Ak 
present, the entiy or purchase-mo- 
ney is L*4, and tlie annual payment 
7s. (W. A proprietor may sell hia 
sliaie, but he must first make an 
ofier of it at two-thiids of the whole 
aqiouiit of }iis subscription and an- 
nual *pBy tneiit There are at pro* 
sent 92 proprictois. 

Consttiuiion of ihe Borough^ 
—The magistiates are, a provost, 
two bailies, and a dean of guild. 
The ordinary council consists of 
twelve guiklry or merclmirts, and 
ten trades-councillors, of whom ten 
are deacons of incorpoialions. 

On the Tliursday before the term 
of Michaelmas, tlie iiKorporations 
ai e assembled by the appointment 
of the ordinary <x)uncil ; and on the 
same day, each of them gives a list 
of four of its number to the pro* 
vest, or eldest bailie. Time bets 
arc laid, on the Fiiday, before die 
council, who elect two from each, 
and icturn them to die incorpora- 
tions, to elect one fioin the restiict- 
ed Icct as their deacon for the en- 
suing ^car. 

On the Sa^ui day, the town-coun- 
cil elect two new merchant-council- 
loi s, and o craftsmen, either as 
two new tradcs-rouncillors, or as 
two old ones. Tlie new deacons 
are then introduced to the council, 
and the necessary changes made. 

On the Monday, tlic oi dinary 
and the extraordinary members of 
council, consisting of 26, elect from 
the merchant councillors, exclu- 
sively of the two new ones, a pio- 
vost, two bailies, a dean of guild, 
and a treasurer, an old provost, 
two o}d bailies, an old dean of guild/ 
and an old treasurer, Ibi the year. 
Two old merchant-councillors, whq 
have not been elected to any office, 
and the two old trades-councillors, 
ai’e removed ; and the ordinal y ad- 
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ministration die affairs of the 
borough is invested in the remain- 
ing 22 persons. 

The annual revenue of the bo- 
rough in 1 792, was between L.500 
and L. 60t) per annum ; it is now 
L. 1500, 

Manufactures . — Dunfermline has 
long been distinguished for the^ma- 
ntifi^turc of table linen. In the 
Wfaiicy of the manufacture, it was 
the practice to weave it during the 
summer only, the winter being em- 
ployed in weaving ticks and checks. 
In 1749 j the British Linen Com- 
pany employed as many looms as 
could be procured for this article, 
and it is believed they engaged 400. 
This shews, that at that period, 
Dunfermline had carried this trade 
to considerable perfection. In 1 788, 
900, and in 1792, 1200 looms were 
employed in diaper or table linen. 
In ISrS, the number of looms was 
1000, of which 9.30 were within 
the parid). 

About 160 looms in the parish 
are employed in weaving cotton 
goods for the manufacturers of 
Perth, Glasgow, and this place. 

The average value of table li- 
nen annually manufactift’ed, (when 
blcadied atid ready for the market), 
for some yeais past, has been 

L. 95,000. 

In working double diapers, what 
is called Back-harness and Damask, 
three |)crsons were foimerly neces- 
sary, one at each end of the lay, to 
throw the shuttle from one side of 
the web to the other, and the third, 
called a cdTd-drawcr, to form the 
pattern. The invention of the 
shuttle enabled a single person to 
work diaper and baek-hame^ with- 
out assistam^ -^notlier invention 
in the abrn^^ent Of labour, was 
the weaving of damask without the 
aid of a cord-drawer. This, at 
first, did not extend to patterns on 
jawlargc scale, but has since been 
improved to comprehend thoi^ of 


the largest size. In working Wck«* 
harness, by a fortunate discovery^ 
the patterns on the wOb are fprinefl. 
in an easy and expeditious manner, 
and tile tradesman is now relieved 
from the trouble of ^committing 
them to memory. An improve- 
ment has also lately Iseen intro- * 
diiced in working damask pi(f?erris, 
which reduces the former .expense 
two thirds. Thus, owing to suo 
cessive discoveries, all tlie different 
kinds of tabMincn, diapers, baek- 
hamess, and damask, are now wo- 
ven by one person, and with as 
much expedition and ease as 'fon- 
merly by three." — ^F ernie’s Hist, 
p. 58. 

The different dama^ patterns 
become the exclusive property of 
those who invent or purchase them, 
cannot be copied by others, and the 
draughts-men are not at libeity to 
sell the same pattern to different 
persons without permission. — This 
interesting account of tlie progress 
of tliii^ peculiar manufacture, in- 
structs us in what may be done in 
every other kind, by the know- 
ledge of mechanics, by time, skill, 
and industryj^and particularly by 
securing to every man the proffts 
of his own ingenuity. We may 
remark from it, and the observa- 
tion may be applied to many other 
places besides Dunfcitnline, that 
this town has secured to itself an 
exclusive and prescriptive right to , 
this kind of manufacture, which is 
much more secure than if it w ere 
guarded by the ' bye-1 w of a bo- 
rough, or even by an act of Parlia- 
ment. It is founded in skill, know- 
ledge, ingenuity, expedition, in la- 
bour, local advantages, and the im- 
provement$ made by time. the 
effects of such advantages, even in 
an enterprising ai^d manufacturing 
country, are such as to conff Jae this 
branch almost entirely to this place ; 
and the conclusion to J^fu^rivfxl 
from this foci is, that llfere will be. 
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many difficulties in transferring the 
peculiar mianufactures of one coun-» 
try into anther. The above ob- 
aen^atians are true, without any ob- 
jection^ ^hcn applied to what are 
called fancy-g6<^8; but them^are 
many other'Vcc^ons, were this the 
" ' pl^ to give them^ which would 
ahewt that they arc applicable in 
jsbme, degree to every kind oC, ma* 
nu&cturef. 

The weavers ToritiSrly made the, 
dressing of their Webs from oatmeal 
seeds mixed with dour. This Was 
not bnly expensive, but tended to 
liarden the yarn too much. Of 
*^late they use potatoes, which niake 
a dressing bodi cheaper and fitter 
for the purpose. 

Mineralf,— There is great abund- 
ance of free-stone of different co- 
lour and quality in the parish. The 
quarry near Broomhall House, and 
of which it is built, is of cream co- 
lour, and thought to be the best in 
' the country. 

limestone.— The parish is amply 
provided with this useful mineral. 
*^t is prepared for sale on the lands 
' of Mr Adam of Blair^Adum, Mr 
RoUand of* Gask, Jdr Curror Of 
' Dundulf, Mr Stenhouse of Soiilh- 
fod, and Mr Black of BEkudnim. 
The most extensive Works belong 
to the Bari of Elgin atCharlestown, 
from which there is a very great 
exportation; 

Iranstdne^^lronstone is also very 
' abundant. ' From four to five thou- 
sand tons are sent from the estate 
gH W lfirta ne to the iron-works of 
^rron yearly. 

F Coa/^— The parish abounds in 
coal, and -thO' inKabitants arc fur- 
nished WfthtluiSfuel on moderate 
tertns. The cpal strata extend in 
a diriection nearly from last to west 
across the whole parish, land con- 
sist of a variety if seams from six 
inches to six feet in tiiidcness. 

• ThOj^incipul bpal-works are, 
Veiiturelair, 


Pitfirrane, East and West 
dridge, Balmule, and Urquhart. 
These woiks, together with rais« 
ing of ironstone, give employment 
to more than seven hundred per^ 
sons, and the weekly general, ex- 
pense is not less than L. 700. 

The quantity of coals annually 
wrought . Jnr the parish, Is about 
120,B00jtos^ of which 90,OOQ are, 
exported. Cast-iron railways baye 
been used for five years past, fbr 
conveying coals to the Forth ; and 
by this expedient the labour of 
more than one hundred horses has 
been saved. " 

The annual value of coal export- 
ed in 1763 was L.200, in 1771 it 
did not exceed L. 500 Sterling. 

The earliest account of coal used 
as a fuel, is in a charter of William 
de Oberwill, in which he granted 
‘ liberty to tlie Abbot and Convent 
of Duntermline, to open a coal-pit 
on his lands, excepta terra arabili, 
for their own use, but not to sell 
them to odiers. This charter is 
dated at Dunfermline on the Tues- 
day immediately before the feast oi' 
St Ambrose IS 9 I* . 

Eminent 7^c/’jn/2J‘.-*-J)unfermline 
was the iis<ual icsidcnceof Malcolm 
Canmore, son of Duncan, who was 
assassinated by Macbeth in 1039* 
His queen was the famous Marga- 
ret, whose character Is dcliiiented 
with so much elegance by Lord 
Hailes in his ainiais. 

James V'l. ic-sided frequently at 
Diuifermline, and two of his chil- 
dren were born there. Elizabeth, 
who was married to ili^ Count Pa- 
latine of the Rhiiici and afterwards 
chosen King of Bohemia, was born 
at Dunfermline, August 19 . 1596, ^ 
also Charles Duke of Albany, af- 
terwards Charles i/* arinm Eliza- 
beth his present Majesty is de- 
scended. 

It is sufficiently ascertained, that 
the poem entitled Hardyknute,” 
was enlarged and improved^ if Hot 
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written entirely, by a lady, a^native 
of this parish. Her maiden name 
was Elizabeth Halkett, second 
daughter of Sir Charles Halkett, 
Baronet, of Pitfirrane. She was 
married 13th June I 696 , to Sir 
Henry Wardlaw, Baronet, of Bal- 
itiale, an heritor of the same parish, 
and died 1726 or 1727. 

Antiquities.^— DunfermYind was 
at an early period a royal residence. 
Malcolm Canmore is said to have 
usually resided in a castle seated 
on the hill adjacent to the present 
•parochial church. 

Near tlie castle stood the paiuce 
where Charles I. was bom the 
south wall of it still remmns. 

The Mon«astery was founded by 
Malcolm Canmore it was of the 
order of St Benedict. 

The Abbey was munificently en- 
dowed, and derived part of its re- 
venue from places at a considerable 
distance,*— from Musselburgh and 
•Inveresk, from Kirkcaldy, King- 
horn, and Burntisland. 

The Chartulary, a large manu- 
script written on vellum, is still to 
be seen, preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library. 

The Abbey was a» magnificent 
edifice, fitted for the accommoda- 
tion of three kings with their at- 
tendants. It was almost complete- 
ly destroyed by fire in 1303 by the 
soldiers of Edward L ; the church 
and a few lodgings for the monks 
were the only parts that escaped 
the conflagration. It was a second 
time demolished at the Reformat 
tion in I560j and now only so 
mucli of the ruins femain as to give 
some idea of its former magnifi- 
cence. 

' Qn a leygl piece of ground,” 
says >ft^4?ernie, " on the soath. 


and at no great distance from the 
monastery, is c hillock about six- 
teen feet high, and 30G in circum- 
ference, formed of sand, which, 
according to tradition, was brought 
by people on their backs from the 
sea, as a penance enjeined in the 
days of Popeiy. The name given 
to the hillock, Verdien$ (par J3ieuJ, 
scenes to favour the story of its 
origin; at least, to prove that it 
was somehow connected with reli- 
gion.” 

Processes respecting Poores Funds 
and Schoolmasters . — In 1764 a pro- 
cess was raised before the sheriff- 
substitute for the district of Dun- 
fermline, in name of the heritors, 
the magistrates and town coun- 
cil, and kirk session, against the 
proprietor of Pitreavie, to oblige 
him to account for the manage- 
ment of an hospital instituted in 
the year 1675 at Masterton, by 
Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
for the support of four widows be- 
longiijg to the lands of Pitreavie, or 
failing them, in favour of such other 
honest women as the patron shou]yd 
please to prefer. The cause after- 
wards came before the Court of 
Session, anf notwithstsmding, by 
the de^d of mortification, all Judges 
or ministers, civil or ecclesiastical, 
are discharged to meddle therewith 
in any sort, the Court of Session 
found the patron accountable. 

In 1765 the Court of Session 
found, that dissenters in this pa« 
rish were liable in payment of the 
dues for baptisms and marriages. 

We finish this Review and Sta- 
tistical Accountof Dunfermline with 
Mr Femie’s general table, and a 
few additions. . • 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 


FdpulatUm of the parish in 1755 8,^^ 

Ditto «dittD ialBll 11,649 

Ditto of the town and suburbs 6,492 

Cbtgymen bebnging tp the Esta- 

itt 1814 . « 3 

IMtto IHsa^tdrs - • r 8 

FItysidans ^ - • 3 

Sin^peotvi . - . 0 

Writers - - 8 

Maouiactiirqs • • 33' 

Brewers • • S 

SehoohiUisteis • « ]li9' 

SdiQoloinistresses who teadi Engla^ 3 

QflSeers of Exdso .. J 4. 

Ditto of Customs - 1 

Messengers at lums • . 4 

Smiths, induding journeymen, but 
not apprentices . ' • 64 

Weancia - - 873 

Wrigbta • - 111 

Tailors • . 53 

Slioemakcxs • *68 

Bakers • - 23 

Masons • about 48 

Flcshcrs « * 11 

Landed^ property belonging to the 
borpi^h • about 900 acres 
Annu4 reveniM - about L. 1,500 

Babhc 5urs m the year - 8 

Wet4dy markets Wednesday and Friday 
Numba of poor on the luU of the 
Kirk-seaskm in 1813 ' • 136 

Sum distributed • L. 519 : 13 : 8 

Sum distributed in the parish in 
charity in 1813 - L. 1,343 : 3 : 3 

<jrobB revenue of the posNofflee in 

1813 - upwards of L* 1,050 

Ditto from stamps sold same year L. 1,515 
Averse annual value of table linen ma- 
nufactured, from L. 90.000 to L. 100,000 
Iron-stone, tons annually wrought, 

Btan - 4000to5000 

Cq^ ditto ditto • about 120,000 

Ditto, ions exported ; - about 90,000 


Acres in the parish • about 15^,500 
Ditto arable - abom 11^,800. 

Ditto in pasture and underwater^ 2,000 
Ditto in plantations - - 700 

V’olued rent ' - about L. 20,000 Soots 
Real rent - about L. 24,000 8taiL 


Horses in 1814 • - 

533 

Black cattle ditto 

3.234 

Shew 

I.TIS. 

Income-tax of the parish for 1813 

L. 2,680 : 

6:11 

Assessed taxec - h. 3,072 : 

16:9 

Ploughs - - about 160 

Thrashing mills in the parish 

33 

Meal ditto 

6 

Malt and baiiBy ditto 

1 

Flour ditto 

1 

Iron ditto 

1 

Snuff ditto 

1 

Spinning ditto - • 

1 

Chaises for private use 

4 

Gigs - 

3 

Cluiises for hire 

3 

Gigs for hire 

1 

LlMEXItK^. 

liihabitants of all ages m 1812 

931 

'Cqaelestowk. 

Inhabitants of all ages in 1813 

787 

CnossroBD. 

Population in 1814 

383 

Mastebtomt. 

Ditto in 1814 

110 

Ceosbqates, 

Ditto in 1814 

3t)4 

* This and what follows indude Urqubatt 

and Logic, bnt do not apply to 

North , 

Queensfi^, and other places annexed quoai 

wera to neighbouring parishes. 
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NOTICES. 

HThe Chinese mix one pound of 
IbulKick's blodd with ten pounds of 
' iqinck-hme^ or' any other quantity 
In %he same proportion^ and it 
makes an excellent paste. Tt be- 
comes a stiffjelly ; when this is beat 
down> and a proper quantity of 
water added, it is sufficiently fluid 
for use. This would save flour. 

* They also make sh^-lead .bj R 
very simple process. Two large 
jjat tiles are covered on the inside 
with thick paper ; tlien, being open- 
ed a little at the top, a small quan- 
tity of melted lead is poured in ; 
tile sheet Is formed by pressing 
them together. 

Tea canisters are made of tin, 
nearly in the same way, and are 
very beautiful, appearing as if tliey 
were crystallized. 

A patent is taken for making 
^eats and cushions filled with at- 
mospheric air. 

It is known, that Lieut. Webb 
has taken the height of more than 
twenty of the snowy peaks of the 
Himalech mountains, to the noith 
of India, none of them of less 
height than Mount Blanc, and the 
highest of them about 25,1)00, which 
is upwards df 4000 feet higher than 
Chimborazo, the highest of the 
Andes, which wus dlways said to 
be the highest mountain in the 
known world. 

A boat of a peculiar construction, 
the contrivance of h gentleman in 
Leith, is employed as a launch to 
a, large boat. It consists of two 
pieces, whl;*k -uiay be put the*one 
Withhyltlic other, like a pair of 
shoc^^ and stowed in the large 
botft; These may be used as two 


In some part of North Americ^^ 
they propose to worfe their ferry- 
boats with a team of horses, in- 
stead of steam ; and propose^to call 
them Team Boats instead of Steam 
Boa&. These arc actually ent* 
ployed on some of their small fer- 
ries. This may perhaps answer 
Well enough where no very great 
power is requisite; but it would 
be difficult td arrange ten or twelve 
horses in a boat, and make them 
produce an effect equal to that of a 
steam-engine of as many horse- 
power. 

From the official account^ dated 
Sydney, June 10. 1815, His Ex- 
cellency, Colonel Milequarrie, go- 
vernor of the settlement of New 
South WAles, has at length suc- 
ceeded in getting across the western 
or blue mountains.— This had been 
attempted more than once before, 
but without success; it was aW, 
tempted several years before Go- 
vernor Macquarrie went to New 
Holland, by ^bme gentlemen of the 
setUement> accompanied by several 
Frenchmen, who had arrived at Syd- 
ney on a voyage of discovery ; but 
after repeated trials, it was aban- 
doned as a hopeless undertaking. 
By falling upon a lucky direc- 
tion, they have now cut a road* 
thrOMgh woods and over moun- 
tains, westwards from the settle- 
ment, to the distance of about 
101 miles. From Sydney to Ba- 
thurst, the road is 140 English 
miles. Bathurst is situated in SS^ 
24' 30'' south, and in longiliide 
149® 37' 45" cast ‘of Greenwich. 
In the iicigliboiii’hood of Bathurst, 
there arc not less^lmn 50,000 acres 
of land clear of wood, the most of it 


boats, or as One by screwing 
^tWo flat ends fust together. 


the excellent soil, having very mi\jc;h the 
appearance ofcultivation j-tlie river's 
M[ 2 - 
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swarm with fish of various kinds ; 
and the fertile fields abound with a 
variety of game. This appears to 
be just such a .dimatc as human 
beings would wish to live in* The 
governor fixed on Batliurst as the 
place where «a town should be first 
erected, when a settlement shall 
take Qiace* In several places they 
foundnax growing in considerable 
quantities. 

. Mr Ruth veil, printer, Edinburgh, 
is in possession of a curious method 
of printing from stone.— The stone 
is something like course marble, 
not polished, or like a piece of 
limestone smoothed. It may per- 
liaps be more properly called co- 
pying, as it gives an exact fac si^ 
mile of what is written. ^ The writ- 
ing must be done with a particular 
kind of ink, which con be easily 
obtained ; the copy is laid upon 
the stone, and firmly pressed ; tlie 
impression left on the *stonc ap- 
pears to act as a type* when it is 
dried ; it gives back the impression 
the same as the copy; and any 
number of copies may be thrown 
olT with the greatest expedition^ 
When this is brought to perfection, 
it might in a great '*neasure save 
the expence of engraving, • ^ , 

At Philadelphia the sununer is 
as hot as at Rome ; but the winter 
corresponds witji that at Vienna, 

The summer at Quebec is warmer 
than at Paris, the winter colder 
«,than at St Petersburgh ; and in the 
north of China, the difierence be- 
tween the heat and cold is greater 
than in North America, . . 

From recent .observation ap^, 
pears, that North America is warmer 
to the west of the Alegbany moun- 
tains than to the cast of them ; and 
certain plants Jfre found four de*- 
grees farther north in liQuisiana, 
and on the on the boi^* 

dors of , . 

On tife senitb tbe 

th» tentpiMiturei^ aj^peik less thab 

♦ * I 


on the ndrtli ; Rio Janeiro and Ha« 
vannsdi are nearly equally distant 
frmn the equator. At each of these 
places, the mean temperatures of 
corresponding months are found to 
be— 

Rio JAKeiBo, Havavnah. 

June S0.0 December S1*0^ 

July S1.2 January ' 

January 26.2 July 129.5^ 

February 27.0 August 28*S' 

The plants of the torrid zone es;- 
tend farther through the southern 
temperate zone than through the 
northern. This is ascribed to the 
greater influence of the ocean in 
the southern hemisphere, in mode- 
rating the rigour of winter. 

The whole number of plants men- 
tioned by the Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians, amounts to about 1400 ; 
whereas Humboldt makes the spe- 
cies of plants known at present to 
botahists amount to 44,000* 

Of these, 6000 are cryptogamous; 
the remaining 38,000 have flowers. 
Humboldt distributes these 88,000 
phanerogamous plants thus 


Rurope •* • ' 7,000 

•Temperate r^ooi of Asia - 1,300 

Asia, within die Tidies and idaeds 4,300 
Both temperate regions of Amodca 4;»000 
Africa - - ' ^ 3,000 

America between the Tropics ' ■ 13,000 

New Holland, and islands in the 
DMatic • • * V ' 3,000 


38,000 

It has been supposed by some; 
tliat the surface of the Black Sea fe 
higher than that of the Caspian^ 
The distance between them, 
being about 340 miles, has been 
levelled three time ^ by means of it 
lutrometer ; and tfiFlikan of thp 
first two, being the most e.^rrect, 
amounts to about 323,17 English 
feet 

An opinion also bad prevailed^, 
riiat the surfece of the Caspian was 
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once 767.7 English feet higher than 
Bt present ; it will be very diflScult 
to account for this prodigious waste 
of water. It is conceived that this 
could not happen by evaporation^ 
but by •communications under 
ground[j but this evidently cannot 
be the case with regard to the 
Black Sea, as such a communica- 
tion .would bring them botli to the 
same level. 

The French, when in Egypt, 
levelled the distance between the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, and 
v/ound the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean about 26.64 English feet 
below the surface of the Bed Sea 
at low water. 

On the coast of Britain also, the 
surface of the sea on the west coast, 
at St George's Channel, is 50 feet 
higher than the surface of the Ger- 
man Ocean. 

In 1805 and 1806, Captains 
Louis and Clarke navigated the ri- 
•ver Missouri from its junction with 
the Mississippi to its source. It 
runs a course east and south of 
about 8000 miles. It rises in a 
very elevated group of mountains, 
situated between 44^ and 45^ north, 
and west longitude They 

are supposed to be about 8000 feet 
hi|^, from their tops being always 
covered with snow. The size of 
this river is nearly tlie same for 
1100 miles above its junction with 
the Mississippi, although fed in its 
way by number of large rivers. 
This waste of water is accounted 
tofr by evaporation. The Missis- 
sippi, aftcar their junction, runs a 
course of fully 2000 miles, which 
midces the whole course of the 
’ Missouri, from its source to the 
* ocean, exceed 5000 mites ; and a 
gi«at pqnt of its banks consists of 
Anile>|>lains, and upwards of 1000 
mile^ of these plains abound In 
coA ; and the river is almost every 
^whCie navigable. 

The people in Prince of Wales* 


Island keep tanks on the tops of 
their houses for collecting water; 
After a shower of rain fills these 
tanks, small fishes are found swin»- 
ming in the water ; and being very 
small at first, they soon grow to the 
length of two or three inches. It 
is supposed they come down with 
the rain. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Staiiaiical Magazine, 

Sir, 

I BEG leave to send you a few 
hints relative to the explosion of 
hydrogen gas in coal-mines, and 
the modes of preventing it ; and I 
hope they will at least have the 
merit of directing the attention of 
some of your readers to the consi- 
deration of a very interesting sub- 
ject. , 

Sir Humpbiy Davy has con- 
trived a lamp about six inches long, 
and surrounded with a covering of 
wire-gauze. The infiamroablc gas 
may enter within the lamp, and 
explode* without communicating 
through the wire-gauze to the gas 
on the outside. 

The meshes of this wire-gauze 
are very small, being abbut 150 
in one inch. This must emit a 
feeble light ; and these meshes * 
must be very easily deranged from 
the smallness of the wire. 

It would appear much safer to 
have a lamp constructed of strong 
crystal, of a globular form ; which 
ifiight be inclosed in wood or strongs 
tin, with ofieniiig; at three or 
four places around ; or it might be 
tircly covered with a wire netting, 
made very strong: this would com- 
pletely defend it from injury in case 
of a liill, and intercept very litjje 
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A lamp; for tliis purpose might 
also be made of horn^ — lanterns of 
the kind which are frequently used 
4n stables^ and give an excellent 
light. Any of these materials would 
evidently present a much better 
defence against the iire-damp. 

This gas rests always at the up* 
per p^rt, or roof of the mine, being 
lighter than common air ; and^ as 
the combustion in the lamp'^^must 
be supported by atmospheric air 
entering below, a current of air df 
.a different kind issues from the top. 
This is evidently lighter than com- 
mon air, because it ascends ; if it 
be also lighter than this fire-damp^ < 
it must rise above it, or at least 
mix with it ; and as tliis gas re* 
quires a certain proportion of com- 
mon air united with it before it can 
eome to the firing point, this cur- 
rent that rushes from the top must 
have the contrary effect, and pre- 
vent the common air, if there is 
any united with the gas, from ar- 
riving at that quantity which would 
produce an explosion. 

If this air be heavier than the 
gas, it must take its station be- 
tween the two, and may ]K)ssibly 
serve as a coating to'*lhe lamp, and 
prevent the fire-damp from coming 
in contact with it. 

There is another curiouvS lamp, 
constructed by Dr Clanny, (Vid. 
Ann. of Phil.) which has a vessel 
of warm water placed in it to give 
t out steam, so that if any of the gas 
shall enter, it must pass trough 
the steam, and it then burns calmly 
around the wick, without explod- 
gives a very clear light^; 
s^g^hat this lamp consumes the 
pery gas so ihuch dreaded, apd 
^^ends to reduce the quantity. ' 

If this expeHment be correct, 
the steam would * appear to possess 
the power of preventing the gas 
from exploding, and render it 
iit for burning, so as to be ns^l : 
frdm this, we might be led 


that if it were practicable id mix a 
certain proportion of steam with 
this gas, it would effectually de- 
prive the fire-damp of its power of 
exploding* 

In this state the gas rmight pos- 
sibly be collected in immense ^quan- 
tities, and its force so regulated, os 
to become, not the greatest enemy 
to the miner, as it is called, but hjs 
greatest friend, by affording* him 
abundance of light in his subterra- 
nean abodes. 

This gas also, could it be pro- 
perly secured, might probably be- 
come an article of great profit, both 
to the miners, and contractors for 
lighting the streets ; as both gases 
are produced from coal, and vciy 
likely possess nearly the same pro- 
perties, for they call them by the 
same namc,‘ carbureted hydrogen ,• - 
and chemists will easily ascertain 
the difference of the two gases, and 
suggest a ready method of reduc- 
ing them to tile same. 

It is the opinion of many people 
experienced in coal-mines, tlmt not 
above one-foutth of the miners are 
killed by tlie immediate shock of 
the blastj and that the rest are 
stifled by breathing foul air after- 
wards, of which a great part con- 
sists of carbonic acid gas, formed' 
by the chemical effects of the ex- 
plosion ; and if the one could be 
subdued, it would in a great mea^ 
sure prevent the formation of the 
other. 

We may certainly venture to 
hope, that the power of science 
may be able, at no distant date, ta 
shackle ibis dreaded foe, and to 
tame' him so as to be friendly and 
useful to huiwan society . . \ 

Chemistry has in our remetnf 
brance made astonishing ndyanceist 
in the pursuit and acquisition of , 
truth ; and from past experience, it 
does, not appear to be out of its 
reach, to prevent, or counteract, ^ 
the excessive production of carbu- ' 
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reted hydrogen, or of neutralizing 
it when formed. Art has, in many 
extraordinary instances, succeeded 
in subduing some of the most ob« 
stinate operations of nature. 

A jetbf blirning gas is sometimes 
observeoym the Appenines. This 
was exat^ed by Sir H. Davy, 
who found it to consist of carbu-' 
retied jiydrogen ; this may indicate 
the presence of coal. This gas 
may perhaps be the cause, or part- 
ly the cause, of earthquakes. 

An account of an explosion tak- 
Wg place on board a ship in the 
harbour of Sunderland, is related 
by Mr Pemberton, from a loading 
of coals she had taken in.—- Ann* 
of Phil. 

The same thing may likely take 
place in a coal-cellar, which lias 


been closed full of .coals, if a candle 
be incautiously carried in. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

♦ L. 


Mode\>f Extracting the Cube Root* 

T HE chief difficulty in extract- 
ing the cube root, is squaring the 
quotient. But this may be easily 
avoided, if we consider the com- 
plete divisor as made up of three 
parts ; calling the first the trial di- 
visor, and the other two parts, the 
second and third parts of the com- 
plete divisor respectively. 

Example for the Cube RooU 
253395799552 (6328 


216 

Trial divisor = S00x6* =^10800 37395 
Second part =:Sx 30x6 == 540 

Third part ■ ■ — 3* = 9] 


Complete divisor - I1349| 34047 

Sum of 1 1349+2 X 9 + or 
'^rial divisor - 1190700133487.99 

37801 


Complete divisor 
Trial divisor 


119448412388968 


119827200 

151680 

64 


1959631552 


•Complete divisor 1 19978944*959831552 

The trial divisors are the sums square of the quotient multiplied 
“of the three lines immediately above by 300. 

th€m; taking the middle one twice. The cube^root has been taught 
and placing two cyphers on the in this manner in .Edinburgh for 
ri^t Of this sum, to keep the places about twenty-five y^ears, and may 
conpe. be found now in several small 

^ The sum of these three will be school-books, 
vund, upon trial, to be equal to. the Among the numerous rides ^ivea 


I 
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for cxtmcting the cubc<«root by ap- and divide the number whose root 
proximation, one may be the fol- is to be extracted by this product, 
lowing, and often very convenient, and to the quotient add § of the 
especially for small numbers. assume root; the sum will be the 

Assume any root, which call the true root, or an approximation 
assumed root ; then multiply the to it. • / 

square of tfte assumed root by 3, * 

'Ex.—Bequired the Cube-root of 7. 

Make 2 == the assumed* root, and 7 the number given. 

Then 2*x 3= 12 is the divisor, and ,’5 = .588 
§ of the assumed root is |x2 1.383 

Root * L916 nearly. 

Then, if this root be taken as the assumed root, and proceed as before^ 

rj[ X -■ 

it will be + 1 X 1-916 = 1.0126 still nearer : and this to 

he the assumed root for the next operation, 

Let If be the number whose root is to be extracted, and r the assumed 
ro6t. Then i + S x r = true cube root, or ui approsima. 

3 X ^ ^ it* 

The square root may be represented thus : 

2x r' ~ ® t proximation* . • 

Cube Root 4.|xr = Jf. 

4th Root + J X r =: U. 

Sdi Root • + I X 

6th Root — |-|X»'=.B' &c* 


Mode of fvorlMg QMestum in This is nothing more than muIU-> 
Pradke. plying by 2, and dividing a^aia'by 

. , , - . 2 ; both operations may evidmtljr 

Ques^ns in the rule of prance jjg neglected, but still 36 as it stands 
are codwicntly solved Iw tai^g represent tTie price ip 

always me aliqiiot parts of 2 sbil- pounds, shillings, pence, or fir- 
lings. ' , . , things { tiow the simple opehttion. 

Suppose 36 yards at 2 of mailing off the right W 8f 

per yard* ®>ia may.be, done by gg[j.g g point, .*ill 

inultiplyiBg by.2, whlcji gives shil- represent the value decimally, at 
Mngs, and ibm dividing by 20 g shillings ; or, 5.6 is the ralueat 
^ve pomids* 'Ori ' ' ■ 2shillingB,andvduingtliB'<leci- 

, 3 12 ' teelj «» nave L.3; I2s» ^ 
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36 at .2s 6d. 

d. I 

C = 4 I 3.6 value at 2s 
I .9 ditto at 6d 

^ * 4.5 ditto at 2s 6J 

4 10 0 Ans. 


Ex. 3. 36 at 3s« 

3.6 value at 2s 
1.8 ditto at Is 

5.4 ditto at 3s 
L.5 8 0 Ai 


ns. 


Ex. 4. 
d. 

8 = 3 
2=4 


= 4 


4396 at 4s 10-^d • 

489*^> value at 2s 
489.6 ditto 
163.2 ditto at 8d 
40.8 ditto at 2d 
10.2 diUoat^d 


1193.4 da at 4s lOid 
L. 1193 8 0 Ans. 


Ex. 5. 
d. • 

6 = 4 


5 = 2 
5 = 4 

4 — * 


6234 at 8 s 9fd 

623.4 value 2s 
4 


2403.6 ditto at 8s 
155.85 ditto at 6d 
77.925 ditto at 3d 
19.48125 at 3s 4d 


2746.85625 at 8s9fd 
L.2746 17 14 Ans. 

If there be a fraction in the given quantity, as 84 a at 5s 4d. the deci- 
mal point separates the 4 as before, and the becomes 5, or 84.5, then 

3271 at 7s 9jd 


•d. 

4= 3 


8.45 value at 2s 

8.45 ditto at 28 
4.225 ditto at Is 
1.4083 ditto at 4d 


23,5333 ditto at 5s 4cl 
L. 22 10 8 Ans. 


eh. 

1 =2 


6=2 
3=2 
5 = 12 


32,775 value at 2s 
3 


98.325 ditto at 6s 
16,3875 ditto at Is 
8.f^375 ditto at 6d 
4,096875 ditto at 3d 
.341406 ditto at -Jd 


127.344531 
L. 127 6 10\ Ans, 


This method of working reduces the whole rules of practice to one 
simple rule* 


QUERIES, 

»*. 1* Cxn water be applied toa jio« 
riagntal wheel, so that it may have 
a ^e^er power than when applied 
to it in any other position ? . 

2;* In measuring round timber by 
th^lkimg-rule, can the slide be 
so<^laoed\aa to ^oint out at once 
^th<the common and true con« 
fents ? • 

VoL. I. N 


3. In a plain rectilineal triangle, 
if front one of the angles at the 
base a straight line be drawn per- 
pendicular to the apposite siqe, 
then shall the rectangle contained 
by the side on which the perpendi- 
cular falls, and the part intercepted 
between the vertical angle and the 
perpendicular, be equal to the rect*. 
angle contained by the sum and 



difference of the half and the 
straight line drawn from the middle 
of the base to the vertical angle ? 
Required a demonstration. 

4. A zig-zag fence separates two 
neighbouring plantations ; to deter- 
mine geon^etrically the position of 
a straight lined fence^ which shall 
be the shortest possible, to sepa- 
rate these plantations without al- 
tering their respective areas ? 

6. If a principal Z be put out at 


compound interest for Z years, at 
Z per cent to find the time Z in 
which it, will gain ? 

& r.,Giveti the sun’s elevation, 
twonhitudes, and the time bet^veen 
them ; to find the laiitucl.e algc-* 
braically. ... 

7. Find geomctricaP;^ two . an- 
gles, wbpse sines shall he in the 
ratio of m : n, and ihcir tangents in 
that of p : q. 


POETRY; 


Frctn << Tfte Pod's Pilgrimage to Watcr^ 
/oo,*’ ly SouTusYf PoehLaureaL 

1 . 

Okcv wore I see the SJddtIiiw? rmcc again 
Behold thee in thy majesty serene. 

Where, like the bulwark of Uiis favoured 
phun. 

Alone thou standestmonaich o'l tlie scene : 
Thou glorious mountain, on whose ample 
breast 

The sun beams love to play, the vapours 
love to vest. 

Ih 

Qnce more, O Derwent ! to thy awful shores, 

1 come insatiate of the accustomed sight ; 
And, listening as tlie eternal torrent roars. 
Drink in with eye md car a fresh delight ; 
For 1 liavc wandered far by hind and sea. 

In all niy wondeniigaattU remembering thee. 

V. 

0 joyful hour, when to our bn^ng borne. 
The long expected wheels at length drew 
nij^ ! 

When ilie first fjound ^ 
come ! they i 
And. hope’s ioipatie 

‘j!7evc3; WmoQ* Heaven would heap 

IMore glad rcturrl, more happy hour than 
this.’* 

■ Vh / ^ 

Akiffc on yonder l)ea<sh,>with armadeapreadi 
^iyhoy stood shoufingthiesee fvffiet'a 
* ** name, « ‘ ’ 



Waving lus hat around his happy head ; 
And there a younger group, liis sisteri> 
came : 

Smiling they l'UhhI, with lodks of pleasetd 
surpr^e, 

While tears of jny were seen in elder cy'^e^ 

VH. « 

Soon each and all came crowding round to 
share 

The cordial greeting, tlic bdloved f«ight ; 
What welcomings of hand and Tip wcn< 
there ! 

And when tliese overflowings of delight 
Subsided to^' a sense of quiet bliss. 

Life hath no purer, deeper happiness. 

* 


Here silently between her, pa^ts stood* 

My dark-eyed Bertha, tinnd as a dove ; 
And gently oft, from time to dme^ewc^o^ 
Pressure of band, qr word or look of love. 
With impulse shy of bashful teiulernesy. 
Soliciting again die wished catcMb 

XI. • : 

The younger twain, in wonder bat were they. 
My g^tle Kate, and niy sWeet Isabtd ; 
Long of our promikid coming, d«iy by day, ’" 
It ittMl been their delight to hear and .tell : 
And now, when that bug protnieed hour 
was come, 

Surprise and wakening memory held them 
dumb. ' 
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A dta Mid tMuUed power downemoty hold; 
But soon theHghtofyp^ngxanembrance 
shines 

Ifenewedy and influences of flortUMit love 
Wakened within» with influence 

move^ ^ '■ 

O thfirs, when absence brin^ 

Smw feeuag of jirivation, none of pain. 
Vet at the piresent object love rc-spiiiigs. 

As night-dosed flowers at morn c)i|ianil 
* again ! 

Nor deem our second infancy un blest* 

When gradually composed we Nnk to rest. 

XIV; 

Soon they grew blithe, as they were wont 
to be. 

Her old endcannents each began to seek* 
And Isabel drew near to dimb my knee. 
And pal with fondling hand her father's 
check ; 

With voire, and toudi,aiid look, reviving tlius 
The fc'dings which had slcpt in long diisuse. 

XV. 

But there stood one, whose heart could en- 
tertain 

And comprehend tlie fulness of the joy ; 

father, teacher, ]ila}'niate, was i^n 
Conic to his only, and his studious boy ; 
And he beheld ag^ that mother's eye. 
Which with such ccasdess care had watched 
his infant^. 

, * • m « 

xvin. 

It was a group which Richter, had he viewed, 
Might have deemed worthy of liis perfect 
skill ; 

'The keen impatience of the younger h^ood, 

^ Their eager ^es and fingers never siill ; 
The hope, the and the restless joy 

Of Riosc glad girls, and th^ vbdferous boy. 

xik. 

The aged friend serene with quiet $milc« 
Who in their pleasure finds her own de- 
Hght< 

The mother's lieartfelt Iwppincss die while ; 

The aunts, rejoicing i& the joyflil ^ht ; 
And ho who in his gaiety, of heart. 

With gUb and noisy tdn^e p^onpied the 
* . siiowman's part. ^ 

XX. 

Booff ye who will ! but let me^ ^trOdous 
Heaven, 

• Preserve thisbojdsh heart tUl life's lastday f 
For so that inward light by nature giivefl, 
Bhidlidll direct, and cheer meoAOTway? 

^ N 


And brightening as the diades of age de- 
scend, 

Shine forth witli heavenly radiance at the 
end. 

« St w 

XXIV, 

So may 1 boldly round my temples bind 
The laurel which my Aaster Spencer 
worO ; 

And free in spirit as the xnountain wind 
That makes my symphony in this lone 
•hour. 

No perishable song of triumph raise. 

But sing, in worthy strains, my counttj’’^ 
praise. 


'From Poems hy ttic Rev, Dr Af‘JC£iv.-ii5 
of Portjmtrick, 

vehses sacued to tue memory of 
ms soK. 

Shade of my dear departed boy. 

Say what the cauSc can be. 

That I can sing of others woes. 

Their hopes, their fcans, tlieir griefs disclose^ 
But cannot sing of thee ! 

My w'ild harp grovdling on the ground. 
From passing winds may catch a sound, 
But low and sad the mdody. 

Yet at my side, and by my bed, 

7'liy ifbage still appears ; 

Awake, in dreams, I see tlicc still, 

View tliy lov'd fonn, go where 1 will. 

And still dissolve in tears. 

In vain to crowds or wilds 1 go. 

My sorrows will rfor ever flow. 

For pver firesh my griefs and fcar£<« 

Sometimes I sec thee, all a boy. 

Stand at thy father's knee ; 

And smile, and dimb, and prattling tell 
Of wbat tby little self befel, 

With interest still to me : 

Or fondly ask to hear of Wars, 

And, kindling o'er the battle scars, 

Wish they had told that (ale of thee. 

Agaiii, agr.in on Mallia's steep. 

Where death and hotror ran, 

I see my proud chief drive his foe 
Dismayed, while wondering hosts below 
Acdaim him more dian man. 

The foe is qudl'd, tlie breach is won,^ 

The fli^ of BritahLfronts the Sun, 

The triumph then anew bi^n. 

Ves, yes, oti MalliaT camag'd height. 

My proud chief drives his foe ; 

In vain, weep, wretched father, weep^ 

Fur gloomy grids that laurel steep, • 

1 see tlie victor Jow ! 
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Yet not to man hk fidl was given, 
llie biinung stjtc^e descends from heovcn, 
Mysterioue in its path below ! 


From CoLMAN^s Eccentricities for 
Eoinburgu* 

c 

LONDON RUEALITY. 

Peace to each swain, who rural rapture 
owns, ^ 

As soon as past a tdl, and off the stones ! 
Whose joy, if buildings solid bliss bestow., 
Cannot for miles an interruptiQn know : 

Save when a gap of soineiudf dozen feet. 
Just breaks the continuity of street : 

Where the prig architect, with style in view. 
Has dolcM his bouses foztli, in two by two ; 
And reared a row upon the plan, no doubt. 
Of old men's jaws, with every third tooth out ; 
Or where, still greater Icngdi in taste to go. 
He warps his tenements into a bow ; 

Next, a scant canvas, propt on sliglit deal 
sticks. 

Nicknamed Veranda, to the first floor brides $ 
Before the whok, in one snug segment drawn, 
Clf^s half 8 rood of turf he calls a lawn; 

Hubs it the Cresc^t,— 4ind the rents arc 
double. 

•Sometimes, indeed, an across hrer.dth half 
green, ^ 

And half strewM o'er with rubbidi, may be 
secnj 

When, lo! a board with quadrilateral grace. 
Stands, stiff, on the phenofienon of space ; 
Prgpodng still tlie neighbourhood’s increase. 
By— Ground to let upon a Building 
Lease.” 


Fnmi a Natiou^ Tak> 

' BALtAD* 

I’m o' ytm ha’s, auld Lord, 

I’m o’ your towers ; 

The hours 4V grandeur unendeared, 

O but tlicy’rc landy hoursk j 

My Ungers diine wi’ mony .a iw;. 

And wi’ jewels tlitfy busk my iiair ; > 

But the lightsome glance o’ le^ young love 

‘ AWU never bless me main . > 

I mind tliee still, tlion AthoU wood, 

And him on Lyndoch Lee, 

Wha pu’d niy snood frac the scented birk. 
And my beads frae tlie reddon tree. ^ 

O menily.sang the bonny blackbird 
Aboon our hazel screen, 

And ilka leaf was stirred wi’ joy. 

And the blue lift danced between. 

T mind thee diill, thou faiiy eve. 

Whan du8 flitterin’ heart was tint ; 

And how saft die sang o’ tlie mavis rang, 
Wlien he tald what its fliclitcrin’ xnemU 

A witless bride ye bought, auld Lord, 

And he didna frown or fret, 

■ But a breaking heart was in his e’e^ , 

And that lodr’s before me yet 

I’m lauely, kmely, a' the day, 

But the nig^t is waur to bide ; 

For tbedream that brings the Atbdl brae> 
Wakes me by my auld Lmd’-s ade* 

O there’s moqy a leaf in AthoQ wood, 

And mony a bird in its breast ; 

And mqny a pain maun the kcait sustbin, 
Ere it sab itsd* to rest 


And here and there, thrown back, a few 
yards deep. 

Some staring coxcomlny pretends to pe^, 
Low-paled in front, and sl^rubb’d with hm« 
* relsin. 

That sometimes flourish, higher than your 
dun. 

Here modest ostentation sticks a plate. 

Or daidis Egyptian letters on the Gate, 
Informing passengers ’tis “ CewsUp CW,’^ 
Ur, Woodlnnc Ijodge,^^ or, “ Mr Pim* 
mock’s Grot** 

. Oh ! why not, vanity ! since dolts bestow 
Suchmames on do^oles, squeezed cutirom 
a Row, 

The title of ATom Jltr^mtage entail 
Upon the habitatien ol»a sn^ ? 

Why no; in^be, (’t would answer quUe as 
wdl), 

Marine FdvUiort on an oyster dtdl^ 


Frofn AnsterFaih, Iry Wiliiam Tennant* 

It redted censor-like, then^ strange to tdl ! 

Forth from the smoke, that thick and 
thicker grows, 

A fairy of the height of half an dl, 

In dwarfish pomp majestically rose ; 

Hk feet, upon Uie table ’stablfidied w^, 

trim and ^^lulid hi their snske- 
dcinbose; 

Gleam’d topaa4i]ce the breeches he had on, 

li^hose waistband like die bend of summer 
rainbow shone. 

Uk coat seem’d flishion’d of the tlireadsof 

gpWf 

That interfcwinethe douds at sim-set faoOL . 

And, certeg, Irk with her’shutde bold ' 

. Wove the rich ganneut in h^riwy bowet) • 
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To foim Its buttons were the Pleiads old 
Pluck'd from their sockets, sure by genie 
power. 

And sew'd upon die coat's resplendent hem ; 

Its neck was lovdy green, ead) cuffa sapph* 

. ire geuK 

f * 

Aroundthis bosom, by a silken zone, 

A tittlev ba^ipe gracefully was bound. 

Whose pipe like hoUow stalks of silver slions, 
The glistering avenues of sound ; 

Ben^tli liis arm the windy bag, fullblown. 
Heaved up its purple like an orange 
round. 

And only waited orders to dischaige 

Its blast witli dianning groan into the sky 
at large. 

He a'aved his hand to Maggie, as she sat 
Amaz'd and startled on her carved chair ; 

Then took his pretty feather gamidied hat. 
In honour to ilie Lady,, from his hair. 

And made a Ikiw so dignifiedly flat. 

That Mag was witched with his beatush 
air: 

At last he spoke, with voice so soft, so land. 

So sweet, as if his throat widifldcQe-sttings 
was lin'd. 


Sec tiow his bright whip, Inwnduhed round 
his head, 

FUckers like streamers on the northern 
skies ; 

Sec liow his ass on earth with nimble tread 
Half flying rides, in air half tiding flies. 

As if a pair of ostrich wings outspread, 

To help him on, had grouted from his 

f thi^: 

Well scampered Rob, well wliipt, well spurr'd 
my boy ; 

O haste ye. Ranter, haste, rush, gallop to 
thy 

The pole is gain'd, his ass's head he turns 
Southward, to tread the trodden ground 
again; 

Spaikks like fliiit the cuddy's hoof, and 
bums, 

Scemii^g to leave a smoke upon the pkun; 

His bitted mouth the foam im^^tient chums, 
Sweeps his Inroad tsul behind him like a 
train ; ^ 

Speed. Cuddy, speed, Oslacken not thypace! 

Ten minutes more like this, and thou shalt 
gain the rafic. 

fipced. Cuddy, speed, one idiort, idiort mi- 
nute more. 

And imish'ji is thy toU, and won the race; 

Now, one half minute and tiiy toils are o'er. 
His toils are o'er, and he has gain'd tlic 
bns«r; , 


He shakes his tail, the consdous conqueror ; 

Joy ptq)s throng ti his stupidity of face ; 
He seems to wait tlic monarch's q^probatiou* 
As quiver his long cars with stlf-congraui- 
lation. 

From the Poetic 

Epistle to R. S . — WulUr Scott^ 

like voice of years gone by, 

I liear thy mountain melody ! 

It comes with long-forgotten dreams, 

Once clierish'd by thy winding strciviiu*^. 

And songs of sdHxdboy Kimbles free. 

And heartielt youiig hilarity ! 

1 see tlic nioss-grov/n turrets hoar 
Dim {i^eaming on thy woodland shore. 
Where oft, apart from vulgar eye, 

I lov’d at summer tide to lie, 

Ahundon'd to tl»e v.*itching sway 
Of some old bard's heroic lay. 

Or poring o’er the immortal story 
Of Roman and of Gred;m glory. 

Yet ay one Minstrel chami’d.rae iiiorc 
Than all I Icorn'd of cla5*slc lore, 

Or war and beauty, gaily blent 
In ])ride of knightly tournament 
Even He in rustic verse who told 
Of Scotland's champion— Wallace bold— 
Of Scotland's andent “ hive and lee,” 

And Sout)iron*s coward treachery 1 
And oft I conn'd tliat liarjKT's page 
With old hereditarj^ rage. 

Till I have wept, in bitter mood, 

Tlmt now np more on blood 

My countxy'sfalchion might atone 
1'he wairrior’s fall and widow’s moan ! 

Or 'ncatli the oak's broad-bending ^hadC- 
With half-sliut eye-lids, musing hiid, 
Weadi^ in fancy's tissue strange 
T^e'diapclcss vidons of revenge, 

I conjured back the part again — 

The marbhuU'd bands, the battle plain. 

The Border slogan's pealing shout, 

The sliock, the tumult, and die rout, * 
Victorious Scotland's biii;Ie-blast, 

And diarging knights that hurry past ; 

IHU drum the dim withdrawing vale 
I scoii'd to sec their glancing mail. 

And heat the fleet barb’s fuiious tramp 
Re-echoed from yon antieiit aunp. 

The V\.YISC Ta^lou.— rTorSrwor//.- 

No more of diis — ^flifiice it to narrate. 

In his tenth ycartic was apprenticed 
Unto a Master Tailor, by a strong 
And rcgukir indeiitore of s^en vears. 
Commencing from the date die paijhment 

bore, • 
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And ^ding dn a certsuH dny, that mftJe 
The teim complete of seven solar years. 

Oft have 1 hei^ him say, that at tliis iiind 
Ofliib he was most wretch^; for constrain'd 
To ait all day cross*l^'d upon a board, 
The natural circulation of me blood 
Thenl^ was oft impeded, and he fdt 
numb’d at tin^, that when he strove to rise 
Upftom his work hO could tiot, but ibll back 
Among the stueds and patches that bestrewM 
With various colours, bright’ning gorgeously. 
The board all roundfaim-^patchof warlilf^ red 
With which he patch’d tte regimental suits 
Of a Tccniidi^ military troop, 

At tliat time statianed in a market town 
At no great distance-i^ke of solemn black* 


[Fxii 

Shreds of no little tnagiutiide, widi whxeh 
The parson’s Sifiidayeoat was then wpairing, 
iniat in thetww^TOoTd dtoirdi he might op» 
}«:ar ^ 

"With hctiiig iSgnlty— and grdvdy fill 
The sacied seat of pulpiM^ucnce, 
Cheering with doarinal point‘d idords of 
faith ‘ . 

The poor tn^'s heart, and from flic sludknv 
wit 

Of Atheist drying up eacli argument. 

Or sharpening his own weapons only to .tuifk 
Theb ptnnt against himself', and overthrow • 
His idols with the very enginery 
Rear'd 'gainst the structure of our Englidi 
Chiirdi. 


CHRONICLE. 


NOVEJtBEK. 

Edfnhttr^h, A^or. 4 .— .Tcry CorRT.— 
Haddavoy Godclart— .In this action, tlie 

case for the jury to try was, AVhat amount 
of damages was due to the pursuer by the 
defender for an assriult on his person ?.-^The 
case was opened by Mr Jefirt^, who having 
stated all the drcumstonccs of the assault, 
proceeded to call witnesses to prove thS facts 
alleged against the defender. 'I'he jtuy was 
then addressed by Mr Cockbum, in exte- 
nuation of damages ; and Mr Fenrs^ hav- 
ing replied, the evidence was^summed up 
by the Lord Chief Commissidher, when the 
retired for a short time, and returned 
with a verdict ft7r the pursw— Damages, 
100 guineas. 

Goddart v, Haddaway.<^Tln8 was an ac-' 
tion of damages for defamtuion. The parties 
being engaged in a law-suit, it Was alleged 
by the pursuer, that the pajiiets of the de- 
fender contained a libel on TnB.cfaniacter.-ku 
The jury found lor tlie defender, in rB the^ 
issues submitted for trial. 

Zoffdow, A’br^ 9.— Tlie inaugimitidn of 
the Lord Mayor took place this day, and on' 
no fofeincr 'Occawcai did the ceremony ekdte ' 
tuore geaeraJ interest, or produce mpre apw^ 
parent pleasure amox^ the dtireus. ' 

Paris^ Nov, 4u.-The King of France ' 
opvmj^e sesskai of the Chamber of Depu*'^ 
dca^He^procecded thHber in stato, amidst ' 
bmsts nf popular aodami^ion. The speedi 
states, that the otmntry is tranquil, the peace ' 
of Kuropo secure new burdens are td be 
imposed, and the d^igy to be provided for. 

StutgM^ Nov, 1.— llie Xin^ cf Wir^' 
temburg died here suddenly 
October, of adisease in theiiver. His M«- 
4 X 


jessty was bom on the 6th Novcrr.ber IT 54. 
He married first, a Princess of Wulfenbattlc, 
by whom he had \ son, 3.5 y&irs of age. 
Who succeeds him ; and in 1797, he mar- 
ried tlie Princess Royal of England* who 
may now be shortly expected in this country. 
The new King of Wirteinbuig is und^tood 
to be favonrabfy indined towards foe ddms 
of foe States,’ id respect of improvements in 
foe ConststudoD' The questions between the 
late Kmg and his States were strongly con- 
tested,’ and remained entirely pndcciwd.— 
The death of his Migesty will cause an or- 
der for a general mourning in ’England. 

Amvterdum, Nov, 5.-*The new Dutch ' 
budget was submitted to foe Second Cliam* 
ber of foe States-General * and a message 
was rfoCiVed from the Xing,, with the drj^ 
oM blQ fo prohibit foe export of buck wheat^ 
and potatoes, foe crops or wTiich have abap^' 
lutely failed this year in HdDan'd. ^ ' 

Lem, JNiw. 'lI..^T]ie at 't&a. . 

port, iftom lltli November Ififld to foe wdUO 
date this year, were *3590 vessels.. , 

JXfunieik^ Nov, 9— The maxrii^, by,, 
P^y,;bf foe Emperor P'mncis pSh 
Prin^ Oiarlotte of Bavaria, fook placv ^ 
h^ on foe 29th ult' The procession, to 
foe dfofoh was cxtrelhely splen^ TbjE» > 
Kt^-iuid Queen, and all foe foembdi bf " 
foe Koyad Family, with their numerous soite^V 
attehd^ foe Ceremony. After it was ov<;r 4 ^ 
TV^lcaos was cliauntcd, and a salute 309^. 
canhirm,^tbe ringing of all the beUfi, and 
vollics' fired by foe garrison aiid'landw«|%* ^ 
fintwn np In the si|uare of Maximnian^ 
iicnfnced foo hftppy event. ^ die evenit^r' 
the Whole dty wail splcnfofoy ilkimfoak^ 
and foeirMal^tias, wiili tlie Princesses, . 
and a nunj^'ious auite in a long wafo of ^ 
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carriaf^, drove diiotis^i the pzindpal streets, 
4 iiid were every where weleoi^ the most 
cnthusmstic acclamations of the people- 

Dunbar, iViw. 1 1.— *The John and Ag- 
nes, Leith trader, was driven no shore near 
this {dace on Saturday, during a tremendous 
gale. A yotmg lady and her brodier were 
sw^t oft' die deck. A sailor also, who at- 
tempted to swim ashore, met a watery grave. 
Tho mate, K Fun, died in die rigging from 
cold and fatigue. The master, two men, 
and ^ boy, were saved by clinging the 
rigging, though c^uite exliaustcd ; and two 
pas-sengers were saved by swimming ashore. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 12.— The Court of Ses- 
sion met for die dispatdi of business. Janies 
Wolfe Murray, Ksq. appiinted one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, took }iis seat 
as Lord Probationer, in the Outer-House, 
by the tide of Lord Cringletie. 

Nin.\ 19,— The eclipse of the sun was 
observed distinctly here yesterday, but no 
c.vtraordinary darkness occutved, even at the 
time of iu greatest obscuration. A steady 
breeze from tlic south, with occasional clouds 
and some ruin, were experienced during die 
time of die eclipse. 

London, Nov. 16.— Yesterday an im- 
mense modey group of persons assembled in 
Spa-Fields, to petition the Prince Regent 
that measures miglit be taken to relieve the 
distresses of the lower orders The ha- 
rangues were of the usual tenor, and Mr 
Hunt the chief dedaimer. The ceremony 
was remarkable for nothing more, eitcept 
that some bands of pickpockets took advan- 
tage of it to commit a few depredations, and , 
after it there occurred some^trifting nots. 

Nov. 18. — Lord Casdereagh's house in 
8t James's-square was attack^ by the mob 
on Friday evening. Twdve squares of glass 
were broken, liic mob had previously at- 
tempted to tear up die iron railing in Lcices- 
ter-square, but liad failed. 

» A most interesting ceremony took place at 
the paririi-churdi of Oftinhhani Market on 
the lOdi instant, in the presence of a largo 
congregadon, when Quitpo, a native of Csd- 
cutta. Was publicly baptist, and received 
into the church by the hariie pf John Henry 
Martin. • . 

^tuiday last, the reign of 
GepTge HI. exce^ed in duration that of 
Henry Hi, and W the .longest reign since 
. die l^on^n 

Al ihe Old <m Mondey^ two sea- 
men^ nain^;Rdb^ Smith and Charles 
Fur^, were i^pitaHy convicted of die mur- 
der ojT Captain Thomas Johnson, of die Creole 
schooner, in the Mcditerianeat 4 for the sake 
i^jMnne mone/he had on board ; and both 
• were executed on Wedneadayi at Execution 
Oo^ 


At the AdniMty Sessions on, Tuesday, 
John Narpinkand Jolm Pine, two seamen 
of die Mary Ann, an Ease India ship, wore 
capitally convicted of a con^ac^ to mufdet 
the officers, and take possouion of the ship, 
value £,!100,000, in her homeward passaged 
Wiffiam Hastings, and David Bruce, were 
also capitally convicted of t^ldng possession 
of, and running away widi, a vessel named 
the Roebuck, in which tliey were seamen, 
on the coast of Africa. 

N ( ip . 26.— Loro Cochiiane.— Mon- 
day n^t, a numerous meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Westminster took place at the 
Crown and Anciior Tavern, in t?ic Strand, to 
take into consideration die subscription of 
one ]>enny from cacli individual, to pay the 
fine of £.100, lened on Lord Cochrane in 
the Court of King’s Bunch, on Tliursday 
lasL A statC'Uicnt wliich had hivn receii'ed 
from Lord Cochrane, Wiis read by the Se- 
cretary. It inveighed bitterly against Mr 
Jones, the Marshal of the Bench, i'or having 
removed hitn from the room in which he was 
formerly confined into an intem-d one, 
wliich wsLs cold, and unfit for any person 
who Iiad already endured so muclu After 
a variety of speeches, it was resolved diat a 
meeting should be called to carry into exe- 
cution a subscription of k penny from cadi 
person, not only to pay Lord Cocliranc’s fine 
of £.100, but ^so the former fine of £.1000, 
togediei with all other contingent expencei; 
which liad fallen on his J^ord^liip. 

Noi'. 37— A nunierous meeting was held 
yesterday at the Egyptian Hall, in the Man- 
sion-House, pursuant to a public requisition 
addresscil U) th^ Lord Mayor, for the pur- 
pose of providing a fund for the extraordi- 
nary ana unparalleled distresses of the poor 
inhabitants of Spitaliields and its vidnity- 
There are in that division of London up- 
wards of 30,00f) people engaged in the silk 
manufacture, who, in consequence of the 
genera) stagnation oif trade, have been for 
some time past thrown out of employment, 
and of course been sufFcriiig all tlie miseries 
of e.vtreme poverty. Tlicir case hud hardly 
bc^ stated to tlie meeting, and the extent 
of; their suffciings known, when £.5006 
were ir stonily subsuibed by private indivi- 
duals, to wliicb bis Roy^ Highness tlie 
Prince added £.5000 more, and 

the Bank of England £. 1000. Nor is this 
active benevolence confined to Uie ci^ of 
London* pr to tlie hollering mecltajiics of 
$pitalfi^s. It is equally coiispicuQua all 
over the kingdoiw* 'prov uliiig work the 
unemployed who iwc able to labour, and thiia 
supplying them with bread through the best 
of all mediums,— that of their own industry. 

Nearly 30 perspns w^^e contacted in the 
Ex^iuerqn lilarntday, of having snuggled 
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sflks. laces, Ac. in <htop<i|BW«i. Among 
the articles sdzed was a ^M‘inniff.bax, value 

£dinlmri^i 9 N 00 . 30i.i^OUAT or Sss- 
siON.--.WcdiiG8(Uy« Rob^ Nol^ teteM- 
betdo^el^ in Nidtolson Street* wasbioug^. 
to ti^ bat* of tfiic l^irst Bivinon of Cd^ 
of 'dcssion. was accused of RauduliQt 
banloruptcy, winch had been proved againiit 
bimt The Lord Fresidentt in passing the 
sentence of the Court, observed, that the 
crime had been proved, and it was gi the 
poiver of die Court to have transported the 
prisoner bejond seas for a number of years ; 
but as he harl already suffered an imptiaon- 
ment of sixteen months in Edinburgh jaR, 
the Court would now adjudge him to a ffu- 
ther imprisonment of e^t months in the 
same pl^, under the codifications contained 
in the statute. Noble was then xccohductod 
to prison. 

DECEMBER. 

pumfriss^ Dec. 2.~Lord Ca8tleFeagl^ 
passed through Duiniries on Saturday, on 
his way from Ireland to l^ondon. As soon 
as his arrival wiui announced, the bells were 
!tct a-ringing ; and Provost Staig, attended 
by die jdagistrates and Convener of the 
Trades, waited on lus Lordship, and pre- 
sented liim with the freedom of die town. 

Edinhtrgh^ Dec. 6^— .The atmosphere was 
so extremely dense on Wednesday night last, 
that the eclipse die moon woi not observed 
in this city. Owing to the same cause, it 
was not seen in Gla^w till nearly nine 
oViock, when it was distincily visible dll its 
terminadon. At Kelso it WiS only partially , 
seen for a short dme. ^ 

Ijijtfihm, Dec. 2. --An immense mob, call- 
ed by an infiammato^ placard, assemlkled 
this tlay at Spa.delds.; ^nd taki^ the start 
of Orutor Hunt, raised a commotion before 
his arrival ; and witliput waiting for lus ap- 
pearance, set out i^n the work of 
Previously hand-bills, full of' infiaimnato^,.- 
9naterials,. were industriously circulated. At 
the mcedng, harangues of the same tendency, 
were made and the muldtude, vowing < 
struedon, divtd^ into p^des, with, bani^ , 
bearing, ^riptions to win the mUitary^ and , 
with the determixiadpn. of Jbe<4xiDa 

wherever they could* 'I'm eWred, among 
die shop pf Air Betiwith^ gunsmi^ 
and^.VlQatu drew d»rth n 
pistol m>m Ins ^pocketf and sl|nt ^ Mr Tlatts 
who happened be ,the .shop, m jthe ,, 
groin. The assassm npade^ his cscape,,>but. 
severe of the rioters Spized* 

livcied over to jwdc& ... ^ ' 1 

Edinturgh, Pec. Tu/^Ajiwst. Aunifrt^ 
and fcspdctahle. jm^tig aceemhied ^ 
i*!;rIiamcnt-}um«e,. to take intcM^oustdtiindpn 

f I 


the most effbetmdmi^ 

ed for Kh^dng ibff MRS anddistreM of the 

industrious meeting was 

ed by the Lord Chief Baton, 

Sir Jolm . Mr Btoiit, and Mr 

committee appointed, and s^seiMMBa 
opened, which now amount tfi upwira of ' 
£. 6600 . 

The Commissioners aifd'Trtistees ffW'lill- 
Dufactures in Scotland lids di^ nwatdhit to 
Mess. Brown & Coleman, Glasgow, 
hi^esf premium for T-Sths cotton .cagn^ 
brie, in imitation of French. 

Dec. 16.— This day came on die decdoff, 
by the Writers to the Signet, of a lecturer OO ' 
conve}rancing; in room of Robert Be]l^^Bi|* ' 
advocate, deceased, when Maevey Naj^dr, 
Esq. P.R.S.E., W. S. was elected by a ma- 
jority of rixteen votes. 

Dec* ni^t, between eight and 

nine oWoek, the Russian Prince, the Grand 
Duke Nichiolaa, brother to the Emperor 
Alexander, and hia state, consisting of the 
fiolldwing persons,— Baron Nicolay, Sir 
Congreve, Griieral Kutusoft*, Dr Crichton, 
General Saurassofi; Mon. Klinker, Mon, 
Maradl, and Mon. Parosky, — arriv^ at the 
Royal Hotd, (M‘Culloch’s), Princess Street, 
when immediately a grenadier guard ho- 
nour of the 92d Highbmdeis was nuninted 
in front of the hotcL His Imperial 
ness xsematned in town till dto ffSd, visited 
aB tbe pxblic and was magnifoeblly ' 

entertained at; dinner by the JUnd Piovoet, * 
Lord Advocate, Ac. ' 

— A meeting of the noblemim,> jus- ' 
rices of peace, and oommisBionen of 
of the county of Edinbiic^ was to '^ 
take into oonstoetarimi the* state of the la- 
bouring riasscs of rive comumnity, WheU a' 

, Rbesal eubscriprion was Sobtained^ « 

On Monday aeCennigbt^ a 
was held in Carlisle, .oh3iChaird R|Aiik^' ' 
13th light drageoi^ ;Jor jMesM into a 
treaty with certiun/|Mn8M tp aid me ui6api^» ‘ 
of some criminals fM'CariMejsR ' 
received £V 20 and nrilv^watrii, to oomiive 
at the oscapje* 'When it should 
be on dhi^ at riic prisimt but tbe R^thiialHl '' ' 
their ffneM having disposed 
would effect their purpMi<i#M>fe^h ^^ 

and didin ' 

the rate had eaten-t^ sept of Modi ' JPf*' 
.ter 

friend made the affidr|Kd^ hnd ftiMa 
gudt bring <dearly proven* he Mjf cMw 
to receive lashes; whhdiltoniritoM 

undcrwent^'toi Wednesday hnb ' 

' , ' Dec* fB^SRuy-TAX.— It ia'.|enieroK^ ' 
^wn,,.ihlMt in ;the course c3f last fear, 
tieett were gtvtoi by the assessors at ^ 

the s1ip]dstoppr8 of this city, thafln^lPtorp^ ' 
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i'hops ftffd warc^oivcs were to be made liable 
to tlie house-tax. 'J’hia proceeding exi itwi, 
as might have been expected, very geucriJ 
surprise ; 4 ind as the universal inipreshion 
seqiiicd to be, that the act ailurded no ground 
for this extuDbiun oi' tlu* tax, it was resolved 
hy the psrtieif interested to re.sist, h} t\cry 
lawful means, this demand as an illegal <‘v- 
artion. The case of Air Andicv/ Alciii--., 
who l)as u shdp on the South Ihiclgi, v. , 
accordingly hderted to he trud ; ; 1 . 1 lae 
k'tiuse ‘being brought beton the ( d* and 
<\mnty ('<iiiiniihbioneii>, wasde«id<d ag.onst 
the (’n)Wij. The Solicitor ha\ir3g .'ipvualed 
to die Ihirons of the b.xclKqucr, the rase 
was decided on Friday lust in ta\our li* Mr 
A. Alcllibs, the Itanmb having alhinied the 
judgment of tlic interior coin is. Thus tiiis 
oioiit important qucbtion has tcnuinatid t. - 
^onrably to u numerous and respectable ]iait 
of Uit eommunity, wdiohc burden^- airtudyare 
almoat more than Jliey can liear. The pro- 
posed fthop-tax, t]uTd(»rc, wc arc luij'py to 
J^^c^llm^^ IS entirely .set aside, 

/>(,«•. 5>1. — lu tlif .Iur> Court here yester- 
day, ('oloiK'l Slieil(K‘k, lio dragoon guards, 
iditsiineil a verdict of C. b(i (l.im«igcs iK^iunst 
.lohu lieardfiwoil's ls(j* late t.telMiian oi 
pod-hoise duty I’or Seoiliujd. 'I’he l•'suc for 
trial wa.s. Whether tljc cUtendu*, ?*Ir lUards- 
^’ortl), had openly deJund before scMrd 
perboiih, that tlic 4th regimtnt of dragotm- 
guarclh, of which the pursuer is l.uutenant- 
C'olunel, W4is a regiment of cowards and 
bhu'l;gu.irds ; or, that the Dul'e of Wel- 
lington luul sent tlieni home as such; <r, 
that as a mark cf disgriue, the hut tons laid 
been taken off their coats, and^rluit no :,‘n- 
tlcman would associate wnh tin in ? No ap- 
pearance wa.s made for tlie diliiider, 'J'iie 
damages w'erc originally l.*.ul at 1*. d0(-(*, 
but were afterwmd.s, by a ii.iimlc, usint’al 
by tJie pursuer to i,'. 1(10. 

' Ijtmdoii, Jhi. gh.— .-Ill order to afloid re- 
^he landed interest, a pniject l:.e \k'i n 
sn^^ested of allowing the Hank, by wi of 
rurliaiucnt, to .tilvmicc money up »n J u.cied 
security, at .> per cent, 

'rhe following notioq was iv ued 4 n I'ri- 
*hy, from tliu Fubl$4M||||^ How..>.(>iu : — 

“ Sij,vr.|i (IiasiIIPN’, Otr. 27. Jblti. 
— “ Whea'os, sericHisaicoinicnience has been 
ftdt liy tlie public, and parlii-ularly by juior 
persona, by n'oson of tradesmen and otliers 
^rvijLLring to take in payment plum bliillingi 
and .sixpences of tlie current coin of the 
realm, under tlic erroneous idea tliat such 
shillings and sixpences will nut be taken in 
exchange for tlie new coinage, on account of 
tlieir being diminislicd in wciglt^, and the 
impression worn off:* 'fliis is to give notice, 
that^nlf^buch bhillings and sixpences, «I- 
oiougb quite plain, and mliutd in wee-l.t, 

^ VoL. f. < (> 


m 

a'i can be recognised to Iw slandard silver, 
will be received in exchange for the new 
tiher coinage; and a great proportion of 
.such standard i>}ii1h.'!gs and .sixpences arc in 
circulation .• All pr i -»o;is are tluTofore cau- 
tioned against refusing to take in jiaynient 
shillings and sixpeneeb 4)f tin* above descriji- 
tion, ax they will answer tll^ baiiie at tlieir 
peril. 

“ By AriiioiiiTY.” 

Aoz/fl/w, /)ii. 2it All the reports which 

the sinflcn arrixul ('f the Duke of Welling- 
ton 4>n 1 nday mituially gave rise to, sub- 
.st4led into oru*, namely, that the French Go- 
virnnient had represenled to the Duke of 
Wellington their inability to prfjvide, in 
thew tunes of bcuvi’ity, for the maintenance 
of the foreign t-o>ps; and tha* his Majesty 
ha<l now the fu]L>t conlidenee in tlie protec- 
trui and fiddity (d‘ the 1- tench troops; and 
ti» .siiitiiiue the l.nglidi i-oiqi*. ary hmger in 
tl t tjnintry, would be t{> incur, to all parties 
coi 'lined, an iseh.ss and uimecc.isary ex- 
]>i'ire. The w..r crnlnhutinns cannot at 
)iit>cnt bt j)‘o\Hied tor h} hntiirr, as .she 
J IV Tiot be<*n al It to jinK’nic a loan for that 
I urpose ; and theidore requests the time for 
]>aj iiig the (Oi.irihutions, to be c.vteiide(l from 
fue to eight years. 

JAM AUY Ibli. 

• 

(r/f/si; >-*•, ,/'///. 1. — I ast i\i'i'k, the Jus- 
tices of IVace f4'r Lanark hire gate judgment 
in (wo C4>inpla:iit', at tlie instance of tlie So- 
licitor of ^fdlllps, agaiiivt a printer and book- 
s(.lKi in (i1:K>gow\ fur selling unstamped ol- 
iiian.u'ks 018 biH.ks or pani|>iili'N serMiig tlie 
pu. posts of aiKiliiianack, without lining duly 
HtanijiCti ; and found them lialile in the sta- 
tnl )rv p i.altf of t*. *0 each, with full I'osts* 
of «.uir, 'file publications eouiplaiiied of 
w**rf entitlul, “ The Beltkst I'rognobticu- 
tioii,” and The I’'aiiiier’.s IVcket Cjmii- 
)Miii4)n, or S^w and correct Frognostica- 
tion.'" 

ShrfjkhU Juff. 1- — A p tent coach lias 
been lately built here : it Inus soiiiewh.it the 
ap]n‘jraiice o ’ a boat, tiu* outside work being 
entirely of beat iron. I'he luggage is stow - 
ed, as it were, in the hold, '''lu oiitvide 
piusseiigeis sit most conif4)rtably m tlie first 
Indf of tlie vehicle, greatly siieheredfiom the 
weather, with convenient benches. '1 he vi- 
.side passengers »ccu]>y behiiid them a com- 
plete and very compact tour inside coach. 
'I’he wheels arc so closely and aptly fitted, 
and the luggage so very tightly stowed in 
the very heart of the carriage, us to render 
an overthrow very improbable. ♦ 

Edinbuteft* d — High Court of^ 

Jusi icJAJtv.— The C'oiu't proceeded to tln^ 
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trial of Gcarffc Brock, carrier betwixt fidin- 
bur^h and East Linton, for tJic crime of 
btealing a parcel, containing thread and other 
goods, to the value of £, 88, frcmi the houjrf*. 
of GEOitGE Hay, stabler at south back of 
C*anongute ; or of resetting the said goods, 
knowing tlicin to have been stolen. The 
pannel plcaded^^not guilty to both charges, 
and Sc'dil he fmind the {>arccl below the ardi 
of the South Kridgc, ('owgate, Edinburgh. 
After exiiniijiing sundry witnesses, without 
bring able to trac.e the ci)rpus delicti^ suffi- 
ciently by legal evidence, the prosecutor gave 
up the case, and the jury returned a verdict 
oi’ — Not Proven. The Lohd Justice 
('lerk then admonished the prisoner with 
regard to his future conduct, — ^the impro- 
priety of concealing and disposing of the 
goods, even if he had found them in the 
manner described. He was then assoilzied 
AAjpitdtcr, and dismissed from the bar. 

Jiftu 8. — Yesterday the Court proceeded 
t(» try Ct'orffc Stuujicld^ innkeeper at Bel- 
tonford, parish of lJunbar, necuMsd of the 
crime of rape, or an attempt to commit a 
rape. According to the practice of tlic Court 
in bimiLir cases, all persons were excluded 
but those engaged in the trial. The jury 
returned their verdict this forenoon, finding, 
by a majority, the pannel guilty of rape, 
but recommended him to mercy. Ai^er u 
suitable exhortation from the liOrd Justice 
i'lerK, he was sentenced to he ckecutcd at 
Edinburgh on the 12th February. The 
punislimcnt has since been altered by the 
Prince Begcnt to transportation for life. 

»/«//.■' 10— The Court proceeded to the 
trial of Jo/ff/ Cat/ipheli; calico-printer in 
iicntoii, John M*Li'ish, chang<>keeper in 
Bonhill, and Akxauder Kvinudy, calico- 
printer, Charleston, all in the county of 
Hum barton-, charged with assaulting, bat- 
ing, and bruising Mark Scott, fanner at 
RucliatmosK. They were all found guilty, 
('ampbell was sentenced to sevOMrears trans- 
port, .tiuii ; and Kennedy and 

M'l.ei'li to nine, months oora^cment in 
Dumbarton i.nl. 

MohUtiy, Jan. \^.<^Ah'xand(r Fraser 
was put to the bar, charged with five dif- 
ferent acts of falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
im]>osition. lie pleaded guilty, and was 
s'Cntcncctl to seven years transportation, 

Monday, Jau. 20. — This day ctunc on 
tUc'ctrial i\^ JofiH Lang and Janus MitchviU 
l*n»m Perth, and *Ale.randcr Sto‘1, weaver in 
Perth, accused of Atoutlmeft* and robbery, 
tliey having, on the flight of Tuasduy, 1 2th 
November last, gone to the tollhouse of 
f 'narUjwn, near Perth, and endeavoured tt» 
nluaiB iulmittancc under pretence of getting 
vPhisky ; which being refused them on ac- 
I •imt of tlie lateness of the flour, tlicy tha^at- 


ened lo pull down the house,' and put the 
inhabitants to death unless Emitted ; they 
also threatenedtofim a pistol through the win- 
dow : ill consequence of which, thwe within 
were compelled to open the door, when they 
caused William M*Kitchic to open a drawer 
in which money was Jkqit, and give them 
two notes purporting to be guinea notes, 
and itlso caused his wife to give up Ss. in 
silver, and 8d. in copper. «2V miniber of 
witnesses was examined, and the jury re- 
turned a viva v(h'c verdict, finding flic pri- 
soners guilty, blit recommended them to 
mercy, on acrount of their former good cha- 
racter. The LiOrd Justice Clerk, afler an 
impressive address, sentenced them to bo 
executed -at Perth on the 28th day of Fe- 
bruary next 

Tbe Magistrates and Council of die city 
of Glasgow, on Friday List, resolved to pre- 
sent a memorial to the Lords of die Treasury, 
stating, in strong temis, the urgent expedi- 
ency, in the present stotc of the country, of 
rep^ng the 4s. 6d. house-dut^', commonly 
called the Cottoge-tix. 

I'lie Bishop of St David's has sent circu- 
lar letters to die clergy of his diocese, whose 
parishes lie on the coast, calling upon diem, 
in the most urgent manner, to represent to 
their parishioners die barbarous and imchris- 
tian-Ukc enormities of whicli they have been* 
guilty in the plundering of wreirks, — a thing 
so disgraceful to them as Britons and Chris- 
tianSf^to the enlightened immtry of which 
they are natives, and more especially to the 
neighbourhood wliich dicy inhabit,— -and 
M holly repugnant to every principle, spiri- 
tual and praised, of the benevolent religion ' 
they profess. 

Edlntrtirgh, Jan. 10 JiTiiY CounT.— 

After a ti-id of two days, of an action of da- 
mages at die instance of Peter Clark against 
Janies Thomson, for detention of the ship 
Perseverance, and of the person of die pur- 
suer, who w'as master and parl-owoer^^Vip 
jury found the defender liable to die pursuer 
in £. 0502, i9s. Id. 

Aberdeen, Jan. 18,— Near this tovn, on 
the afternoon of Tundby, betweep diree and 
four o’clock, a luminous spot of 

a briglit colour, afl||Pj|qnMirent size i/S the 
full moon, w'hcnrfihmiag in a cloudless sky , 
was seen at about an elevation of 30 degrees, 
and pcrpendiailar to a line passing from the 
eye of the observer to the setting sun. 

London^ Jan. 20.— The trials of some of 
the rioters arc going on, and those of odiers 
arc deferred till the next quarter-sessions. 
— One has been capitally convicted; and 
several are acrpiitted of felony, but retained 
on tilt* charge of misdenicannur. 

'J’iie revenue of the post-office for last ft ar^ 
wai^£.l 22,000 lest than that of theprecediug. 
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Portmouifh 20.— Lftst night a tre- 

mendous gale was experienced here, by 
which seveiral vessels were driven on shore, 
some of which arc entirely lost Several 
small craft, lighters, &c. have sunk in ilic 
haihour; boats were seen floating in the 
streets. 

Edinburgh^ Jan. 27.— The Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Leitli Shipping Company's 
sma& Kaglc, arrived at Leith yesterday, 
having on board 40 tons of tlie nc^ silver 
coina^ ThLs valuable cargo, aninunting to 
£. 300,000, ’was insured at Lloyd’s at the 
low rate of lOs. 6d. per X‘. 100, — ji strong 
proof of tlie confidence placed in the superior 
class of Leith smacks. 

Jan, 29.— The monument to Uie memory 
of Dr Hugh Blair, in Greyfriars’ church- 
yard, is now completed. It is placed on ihe 
south side of the churdi, in die same com- 
partment with diat of the a‘lebratcd Pro- 
fessor M‘Laurin. Thus the most eminent 
philosopher, and the most distinguidicd 
preacher dial Scotland has hitherto produced, 
arc coinmemorati'd together. I'hc inscrip- 
tion on die monument is as follows 

Infclici hoc in Campo, 

Ubi cftlinduntur suspiria ct lacryiiur, 
ScpultUS Cnt 

, HUGO BlAlll, SS. Thcol. Doitor; 
Eedesia; Scodcse et Academia: Edinburgena' 

Per annos penc sexagiuta 
Decus et Tutamen. 

f n Catbedni Academica Critlais exiraius, 

(n llostro Templi Orator pcrdegarib ; 

Maritus amantissinius, 

Aminis lidcli^ 

Vir Bonus, 

Natiih 7ino. Aprilis 1718 ; 

Terrain (aim Calo commutavit 

27mo Decembris 1800, 

Anno a;tati» K3tio. 

Teriio jam condito Lustro 

> ■ ■ ■ Post obitum Viri venerabilis, 
t iunc lapidcni poncnduin curalrant 
Ai.umni, 

Virtutis iMeiiioriffi Studiusi. 

ITie King of Hayti has issued a declara- 
tion, setting forth, diat he will never treat 
with France but on the* fooling of recipro- 
city, of power with poner, si»vereign with 
sovereign ; that he will enter into no treaty 
*.which docs not recognise the liberty and in- 
de])endence of the Haytians ; tliat, untU 
such recognition sliall have been made, no 
French vessels sliall be allowed to enter the 
ports of ll.ivli. 

o 


.IMPERIAL parliament. 


iiousK or Lonns. 

Tuesday^ Jan. 28. — Tlie l\ince Hcgcnl 
came to tlie House about three o'clock, and 
taking his seat upon the Throne, (.pi ned the 
session of i^arliainent with tlfc foiling dig 

SVELCII. 

“ My Lords and (irnflt'nicu^ 

“ it is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to yon. that no altera- 
tion lias occurred iii die state of his Majes- 
ty’s lamented indis|a)sition. 

“ I continue to receive from foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of then 
friendly disposition towards this citiintry : 
and of dieir earnest desire to mainUin the ge- 
neral tranquillity.— The ho.stilitics to wliicli 

1 was compelled to resort, in vindication of 
the honour of tlic countr)*, jigainst the Go- 
xernment of Algiers, have been attended 
wiili the most complete success — 'I’he .splen- 
did achiewnient of his Majesty's fliet, in 
conjunction with a squadron of the King of 
die Netherlands, uiidci’ the g.dlant and able 
conduct of Admiral \"i9C(mut Kxniouth, led 
to die immediate and uncondiuonal libera- 
tion of uli Christian CJqitivcsjJien within the 
territory of Algiers, and to tlie reniiiidation 
by its (iovenmient of the practice of Chris- 
tian slafeiy— 1 am persuaded that you will 
be duly .sensible of the iniportance <.*1 an ar- 
rangement .so intcresiing to hiimanify, and 
reflecting, from the manner in wliieh it has 
been accomplLslu d, such sigiKil honour on 
the British natufi, 

“ In Jndia, the refuMd of the Govern 
niciit of Nepaul to iv.tify a treat y of peace 
which liad been signed by its j)leiii])i)leij- 
tiaric.s, oa’asioncd a renewal of militar)* ojic- 
ratious.—'! he judicious aTraii,;(inent'. ot the 
Governor- General, .secondc*! by the bravery 
and persexerauee of his Majesty’s forces, and 
of those of tile East India tkniipany, liroughi. 
the campaign to a sy>eedv and «iicce.s^fiil* 
Lssue ; and peace has been iinidiy establish- 
ed upon die just and lionourable tciius uf 
the origi'ial treaty. 

“ Gtdilrmm of the IToinr ofC otnnuv.', 

“ I have directed the eslimaiei ll)r tht 
current year to be laid before you. They 
luixf been formed upon u full i onMderatioii 
of all the present circumstances of tliy coun- 
try, W'ith aw unxioua tfesire to make every 
miuction in our csLihlishmejitb wliich the 
safety of the empire and sound policy alloxv. 

I recommend tlic sute of the pubhc income 

2 
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;in<l cxpeniliturc to your curly nnil serious 
iittcntiun. 

“ I regret to be under tlie nct'cs-sity of 
informing you, tliUt there has been a dc- 
bcicncy in the produce of the revenue in the 
lubt year ; but I trust tliut it is to be ascribe 
cd to temporary causes ; and 1 liave the con- 
solation to belicv-e, tliut you will iind it prac- 
ticable to provide for tlic public service of 
the year, witliout uiuhing imy luldition fb 
the burthens of the jteople, and witliout 
adopting any measure injurious to thitjt sys- 
tem by which the ])ui)lic credit of the coun- 
try has been liithcrto sustained. 

“ J\Jij ImhIs twil 

“ I have the satisfaction of infonuing 
you, that the arrangements which w'ere 
made in the last session of I'arl lament, wiili 
a view to a new silver coinage, lia\c been 
completed with unprecedented expeiUtion. 1 
have given directiuns for tlic inimediate issue 
of the new coin, and 1 tiust that this mea- 
sure w'ill be productive of considerable ad- 
vantage to the trade lunl internal transac- 
tions of tlic country. 

“ T’lie distresses conse(|uent ujion tlic ter- 
mination of a war of such unusual extent 
and duration have been felt, witli greater or 
less severity, throughout all the nations of 
Europe ; and have been considerably ag- 
gravated by tile unfavourable state of tlie 
season.— -Deeply its I lament the pressure of 
these t*vil^ ujion this country, I am -sensible 
that they are of a nature not to admit of an 
iiiiiiiediate remedy ; but wliilst J observe, 
with peculiar satisfaction , the fortitude witli 
wliicii so iriaiiy privations have been borne, 
and the active benevolence A’bieh has been 
employed to mitigate them, 1 luii ^lerhuaded 
tliai the great sources of our national pros- 
perity are essentially uniuipaired ; and 1 en- 
ti'rtain a conlideiit expectation, that the na- 
tive energy of the country will at no distant 
period surmount aU tlie dilHcultics in which 
We are invohed. — In considering our in- 
ternal situation, you will,. I doubt not, feel 
‘•a just iiuiignation at the attempts whicli 
have iKicii made to lake advantage of the 
distresses of tlie country, for the purpose of 
exciting a spiiit of seilition and violence. — 
1 am too well convinced of tlic loyalty and 
good sense of a p-oat body of his Majesty’s 
subjects, to believe tlicni . capable of being 
perverted by the arts tliat arc eiiipluyed to 
seduce tlicm ; but I am dctemiined to omit 
tio precautions for ^^reserving «thc public 
peace, and fur counteracdug the designs of 
tlie disaffected': And I rely with the ut- 
most contidence on youi* cordial support and 
co-operation, in upholding a system of law 
and government, from which we have dc- 
rivdl inestimable advantages ; which has en- 
abled ub tu coaeludi^ . with • unexampled 


glory* a contest whereon dqiended the best 
interests of mankind, and whicli has been 
hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is acknow- 
letlgfd by other .nadons, to be the most 
perfect that has ever fallen to the lot of any 
jjcople.” 

'riie I’rince afterw'ards left the House 
witli the same state in which be came to it. 
'rhe House luljourned till live o’clock, when 
Lord Sidmoiitli Sciid be had a' conimunica- 
tioii of the utmost im{)ortance to make, and 
strangers were ordereil to witlidraw. J\fiter 
the House had been cleared, it was under- 
stiKid tiiat Ijonl Sidminith infonucd the 
lairds, tliat as the I’rinee Jlcgeiit was 
returning to Carlton- 1 louse, tlie glass of 
the carriage window had been broken by 
Stones, or by two balls fired from tui air-gun, 
wliicli appeared to ba\e been aimed at his 
Uoyul liigliness. The House then examined 
witnesses on the subject. 

Widursdtiyt Jin/, 2!1.— The Lords mot 
at two o’clock, and a deputation went^ 
Carlton- House, accomptimed by a number 
of the members of tlie House of Commons, 
to present tlic following address to the Prince 
Kegent, voted hist niglit, on Ins escape from 
the atroi ious attempt on his life 

“ ^Ve, bis Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Sjantual and Tem- 
])OTal in Parliament assembled, beg leave 
to approacl) your ftoyal liighness, liumhly 
to express our abhonence of tlie outrage of- 
fered t(» )our Iloyal Highness on your pas- 
sage from Parliament — to assure your Royal 
Iliglinest., that we feci tlie deepest concern 
and indignation, that tliere should be found 
any individual his Majesty’s dominions 
capable of an attack so daring and flagitious, 
and to express our earnca wishes, in which 
wv arc confident we shall be joined by oil 
^le^tTllJti<w^s of his Majesty’s subjects, that 
>ou will he pleased to order measures tu be 
ti'kcn, witliout delay, U> discover and bring 
to ju*alce die aiders and abctuirs of 
tiucious proceeding.” 

At half-past live o’ckwk the House re- 
sumed, and die Lord Chancellor read hia 
Royal Highness’s answer, to the foUowiiig 
effect : — 

“ 'I’liis additional proof of your duty aud 
loyalty afiords me 4lie highest satisfaction. 
Relying on the affection of die great part of 
his Majesty's subjects, 1 have nothing to 
regret but a breach of tlie laws. I have or— ^ 
dered that the persons concerned in that 
during outrage sliuidd be brought before the 
proper tii]>imal.” 

'J’he Earl of Dartmouth moved an ad- 
dress to die Pruice Rcf-ent's speech, pre- 
facing the mutiim v.ith a shoi: spew-iu Hiv 
J.ordslnp was seconded by Lord Rothes. 

Earl Grey conmicntwi on the diflercut 
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p;iTts of the Prince UegeiTt’s speech at con- 
^ill(^lablL• lenji;th, and a>iicluded by moving 
an amendnuiiit, wliith was negatived with- 
out a diviMon. An amendment was like- 
wise moved in the House of Commons, and 
also neguiived. 

AVe understand tliat addresses from dif- 
ferent quarters of llic kingdom are to be 
present^ to th^ Prince Begem on his es- 
cape. 

A person named Thomas Scott, was %iz- 
cd by tficiitiliee otlicers in tlie act of insult- 
ing one catliT guards. A desperate attempt 
to rescue was made, in which both officers 
and prisoner were severely handled ; but 
the soldiers coming to their assistance, tit* y 
got Scott conveyed into the room of St 


10 & 

.laincs’a Palace, occupied by tlie yeomen of 
the guards. lie has ^mdergone several exa- 
minations. 

A reword of one thousand pounds hat 
been offered for tlie apprehension and con- 
viction of the traitors who endangered the 
life ot‘ the Prince on Tuesday die 28th ult. 
and it is sincerely liopcd that sthc perjietra- 
tors will speedily be discovered. 

The city of London liave declared their 
unanimous determination to support the 
constitution and government against the 
machinations of the disaffected ; and evciy 
other city in the united kingtlom is prepar- 
chI to follow this laudable example.— -This 
unanimity will most effectually cool die rage 
of disaflection. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PiIOGWArHY. 

Tjit: Life of Hiiffucl of fTrbino, by the 
author of the Life of Michael Angelo. 8vo. 
t>s. (id. 

The Lives of Hr hUlward Pocock, the oe- 
iebrated Orientali.-st, by Dr Twells of Dr 
Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, and 
of Dr Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by them- 
selves ; — and of the Rev. Philip Skelton, 
by Mr Burdy. 2 vol. 8vo. 20s. 

Memoirs of the Bt. Hon. Kkliard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, drawn from authentic Docu- 
I'lents, and illustrated by original Corres- 
pondence, and a variety of inteffcsting Ana*- 
dutes ; to whicli is prefixed, a Biographical 
Account of his Family. 

Memorial Sketches of the late Rev. David 
Brown, Senior Chaplain of the Presidency 
, -S>f Ffltrt-William at Calcutta, with a selec- 
tion of his Sermons. Kdifed by the Rev. C. 
’f?imc^7~M. A. Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 

Narratives of tlic Lives of the more emi- 
nent Fathers of the three first Centuries, in- 
terspersed with copious (Quotations from tlicir 
Writings, faurilior Dbservations on tlieir 
Cliaracters and Opinions, and occasional 
llcferencos 'to the most reniarkable Invents 
and Persons of tlie I'imes in wliich they 
lived. By the Rev. Robert Cox, A. M. 
Hvo. 10s. dd. 

Divinity. 

Sermons on the Ihuon of Truth, Rejison, 
and Reveh mon, n<ictrine of the Ks- 

taWjajj'jfrniurcl i of Irnglaiul and Ireland, 
ilythc Hon. imtl Rev. Kdward JolmTour- 
ni»r. A. AL Svo. IV^. 


A Form of Family Prayers, selected and 
amuiged for tlie use of a Family, consisting 
of Young Persons. 2i. 

A Plea of Catholic Communion in the 
Church of God. By J. M. Mason, D. D. 
New York. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Annotations on the Epistles, being a Con- 
tinuation Mr Elsley's Annotations on the 
Gospels and Acts, and principally designed 
for tlic use of Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. James Slade, A. M. 2 vol. 
Bvo. Ids. 

Sermons by the bite Charles Wesley, A. M. 
Sttident of Christ (!liurch, Oxford. With a 
Memoir of the Author, by the Editor. 8vo. 7s, 

A Century of Ciiristian Prayers on Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; with a Morning and 
Evening Devotion, conducive to the Duties 
of Belief and Practice. Hvo. 8s. 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to tlic Holi- 
cbiys of the Chumh of England. By the 
Author of l.etters to a Young Man, &c. 
2 vol, 12mo. 12s. 

A Senes of Discourses on the Christi.m 
Revelation, viewed in connection with tlie 
Modern As'ronomy. By Thomas Clialmers. 
1). D. Minister of the Twn Church, Glas. 
gow. 8vo. 8s. 

E»rcATroN. 

An Atlas fiw the use *of ScIukiIs ; con- 
taining Maps of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, of the World, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, Soutli America, 
England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain and Portugal, Ilaly^ arul* 
Gennany. By Miss Wilkiiv^on. 2 Par«. 
Hvo. 7s. (»d. • • 
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An felcnientary Treatise on Astronomy, 
or an Easy Introduction to the Knowledge 
ot‘ the Heavens: Intended for tlic use of 
tliose who are not much conversant in Ma- 
thematical Studies. By the Kev. A. Myhie, 
A. M. Dollar, ds. 

Evening AmiLsement * ; or -the Beauties 
of tlie Heavens displayed ; in which tlie 
striking Appearances to be obsened in va- 
rious Evenings during the Year 1S17 arc 
described. By William Frend, Esq. M.A. 
Actuary to thy Rock Life Assurana* Com- 
}>anyT Ac. j2mo. Sb. 

Theory and Practice elucidated, in a Se- 
ries of Dialogues selected from the most ap- 
pmval Writers, and preceded by appropriate 
Rules for Speaking and Writing Krcnch. 
By George Saulez, Master of the Alton A- 
cademy, and Author of Frendi Letters. 2s. 

Stories for Cliildren, selected from the 
History of England from the Conquest to 
the Revolution. 3.^. 

The New Spelling-Book, for the u‘.p of 
Schools. Compiled and arranged by John 
Foggn, High School, Leith. 9d. half- bound. 

Histohy. 

Gcncalogla Antiqmt, or Mytliological and 
riossicol Tables, compiled from the best Au- 
thors on Fabulous and Ancient History. By 
W. Berry, late of the College of Anns, 
London, and Author of an Introt^uction to 
Heraldry, and tlie History of the Island of 
Guernsey. Folio, 2 Is. 

TIic Inquisition Unmasked, being a His- 
torical and I’liilobophicitl Account of that 
tremendous Tribunal, fojinded on autfientic 
Documents, and exlubiting tlie nc‘ces‘{ity of 
its Suppression, as the means of Refonu and 
Regeneration. Written and published at the 
time when the National Congress of Spam 
was about to deliberate on diis important 
measure. By D. Antonio Puigblanth. 
Translated from the Author's enlarged copy, 
by W. Walton, Esq. 2 voL Svo. L.l, 10s. 

A History of the Jesuits ; to which is 
prefixed a Reply to Mr Dallas' Defence of 
the Order. 2 vol. Svo. L. 1 , ^ 

I’lie History of Ceylon, from the earliest 
period to tlic Year 1H15, with Characteristic 
Details of the Religion, ].aws, Maxims, and 
Ancient Proverbs. By Philalethes, A. M. 
Oxon.; to which is subjoined, Robert Knox’s 
Historical Relation of tlie Isluid, witli an 
account <»f his Captivity during a period of 
near Twenty Ycark 4to. L. 2, J2s. (id. 

Miscellanies. 

A Historical Survey of the Customs, Ha- 
bile, and Present State of the Gyjisii s, by 
Jubn 'Hoyland, Autlior of aii Epitome of 
ihe Ilistt'ry of the AVpiW, Ac. 7fc. 


[Feo. 

A Companion t(f t}ie Ball-room, contain- 
ing about 310 Country Dances, Reds* 
Hornpipes, and Waltzes, with Figures ad- 
apted to each. By Thomas Wilson, Danc- 
ing Master, from tlie King's Theatre Ope- 
ra-house. 12mo. 8s. 

.laekson's New and Improved System of 
Mnemonieks, or two hours study in the art 
of Memory, applied to Figures, (Jhronology, 
Geograpliy, Statistics, &c. iVmo. 5s. fid* 

Provincial Lessons, containing an Expo- 
siue'of the Reasoning and Morals ofthe Je- 
suits. By Blaise Pascal. Svo. iJfs. 

A Series of i.etters written on board his 
Majesty’s Ship die Northumberland, and 
at St Helena, in wliich die conduct and con- 
versations of Najwleon Bonaparte and his 
Suite during the Voyage, and tlic first 
months of his residence in that Island, are 
faithfullydcscribcd and related. By Williaii* 
W^arden, Surgeon on board die North- 
umhe^land. Hvo. 10s. 

Tfivatc* Correspondence of Benjamin 
FnuiIQitr,‘*L. D. F. JL S. Ac. coriqire- 
hending'h scried of Familiar, Literary, and 
Politick Letters, written between die Years 
1753 and J ?!)(), now first published froir; 
the original in the possession of hi.*? (r rand- 
son, William Temple Franklin, Esq. 4to. 
L. 2, 2.. 

Tunes Telescope for 1917, being a com 
plete (iuide to the Almanack, containing an 
Explanation of Saints Days and Holidays, 
with Illustrations of British History and 
Antiquities, uiul Notices of Obsolete Rites 
and I’ustoins. 3’hc whole enlivened widi 
Illustrative and Decorative Extracts from 
our most (!^elebTutcd i’oets, Ancient and Mo > 
dern. 12ino. Ps. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1811. 
Svo. 21*^. 

An Fxamlnaiion of the Objections made 
in Britain against the Doctrines of Gall and 
Spur/heini*. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Priiigplc ciCP n pt d a . 
ti(tu, iiu lading an Exjio.'^ition of the Causes 
and the Advantages of u Tendency to Exu- 
berance of N umbers in Society ; a Defence 
of Poor Laws, and a Critical and Historical 
view ol‘ the Doctrines and Projects of the 
most Ce]ebrati;d Legislators' and Writers, 
relative to Population, tlic Poor, and Cha- 
ritable Esniblishments. By Janies Grahatne, 
Esq. lOs. (id. 

The Round Table, a Collection of Essaj’* 
cai Men, Manners, and Literature. By 
W'iUiam Hu/litt. 2 vol. ]2ma 14s. 

A View of the Agricultural, Commardul, 
and Financial Interests of Ceylon. By 
Anthony Bertolacei, !.:»([. late Comptroller 
General ot ( ustoms in Svo. 

Ibu - 
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Novels. 

Puiity of Heart ; or, the‘Aiident Cos- 
timu- : a Talc, addressed to the Author of 
tilcnarvon. '/is. Cd. 

CUiuline, or Pertinacity. By Bridget 
Bhiemantlc. ^ivoL 12niu. l/>s. 

Talcs (jfi' my Landlord, collected and ar- 
ranged by Jedediah Clcishbotliain, School- 
master and Pa/ish Clerk of Gandercleugh. 

^ VJ)1. 12in('. L. 1, 8s. 

The White Cottage, a I'ale. 1 2mg. is. 

Th^Qt^ira of Roseville, or the Two Sis- 
ters, a Tale, By Alexander .Jamieson. 12mo, 
.5s. tid* 

POETR'^ . 

Poem*', bv Hannah More. 12mo. 8s. 

A Tiiird Canto of f^hilde Harold's Pil- 
grimage. By the Right Hon. Lord Byion. 
8 VO. .'is. fJd. sewed. 

The Prisoner of Chillon ; The Dream : 
Darkness : I'he Incantation, Ac. By the 
Rl Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. os. (id, sewed. 

A iifth Volume of Ixird Byron’s Works, 
containing the Siege of C.’orinth Pansina, 
Fare M’hec Well, Monody on ^heridall, and 
.social other roems. Foolscap Svo. 7>.. 

'flic Whole Works of the late AVUliam 
Co'Aper, Fsq. consisting of J*oems, Letters^ 
•and a Translation of Homer. 10 vol. fool- 
waij) 6vo. 1 .. !J, I Is. 

The Poetic Mirror, or tlic Living Bards 
of Britain. 12nio. 7s. bt'. boards. 


Donald and Mary, or the Highlanders iu 
Belgium, a Talc of War. 12nio. 2 b. 

Kcccntricities for Ldinbnrgh. By George 
Colman the A'oungcr. /is. 

V^OYAGES AND ThAVEI.S. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and 
the Kcclesiastical State ; in a Scries of Let- 
ters, wTitten to a friend iu tfic years 1 807 
and 1 80H : to which are added, a feiv Oc- 
casional Poems. By Baron D. UlaiuskL 
2 vol. l2nio. L'. 1, Is. boards. 

A fflury of a .Journ;il into North Walee;, 
by the l:»te Samuel dohnsoii, L.L.D. crown* 
octavo, 8s. boards. 

'I’raveL above the Cataracts of KgypL 
B> Thomas Leigh, E.sq. .M. P. ; witli a 
map. 4 to. C. 1, l.>. 

jMemoraniiums of a Residence in France, 
in the Wmter of : including Re- 

marks on French Manners and Society ,; 
with a Description of the Catacombs, and 
notices of some otiier objects oi' curiosity and 
works of an IT *t hitherto described. Svo. 12.s- 

A Narraii\c of a Re.sideiicc in Ireland, 
during the Summer of ISL^i-Ki. By Ann 
Plumptre 4 to. £.2, IDs. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium, 
during the Campaign of 1S15, and of a 
Visit to thr bifid of Waterloo. By an 
brnglihli woman, Svo. 10s. (id. 

A i'lrtir tbrougli Belgium, Holland, along 
tJic Hhiq^% ajid through the Nortli of France, 
in the Summer of isHi. By James Mit- 
chell, A. M. Svo. 12- 


LITERARY NOTK ES. 


Lieut-Col. Paisley has nearly ready, 
in two octavo voUinies, a Course of ln.truc- 
uon in the F.lements of FortiHcation ; ori- 
ginally intended for the use of the Royal 
linj:1h5fer department. 

Mr John Bayley, of the Record Office, 
Tower, is preparing for the press, the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Tower of Lon- 
don, witli biographical anecdotes of royal 
und distinguished persons. It will lie print- 
ed in a quarto volume, and illu^t^ated by 
numerous engravings. * 

A Series of Letters from the late Mrs 
Carter to her Friend, the late Airs Moii- 
“ tagu, are printing in two octavo I'olumes. 
Mess. S. Mitan and Cinike will soon pub- 
lish a Series of Thirty-live btehings, which 
will give the spirit and character of the Ori- 
ginal Designs I j .Jones on the subject 

.1 ^ Frcmh artist, will diortly 
publish the I' lcmeiit'' of Hcf.ign, for the use 
of Mudeiitv ^ 


^ir William Cell has nearly ready for 
publication, the Itmcrary oi the !\Torca, in 
a bniull octavo volume, wdth a map. 

Dr Spur /heun has jirepared for publica- 
tion, the Pathology of Animal I.ife, or tlu 
Manifestations of the Human Mind in Uu , 
stat(‘ uf disease termctl Insanity. 

Mr Walker, of Dublin, will soon pub' 
lish. Selections from Imciaii, with a Latin 
translatio i and Knglisli notes; to which will 
be subjoined, a mythological index and lexi 
con. 

Mr Churchill is preparing. Corrections, 
Additions, and (’ontinuations to Dr Rce&’ 
(\vdopcTdi.i, which wil^ form a coiiqfianioii 
to that wort. 

Mr Leigh Hunt has a new volume of 
Poems in the jires-.. 

The Trial respei-tiiig the appointn«nt of 
the Chief Baron of the I'xchequer in Ire- 
land, of his Mill to the office of Clerk of the 
IMeiis, is alioiU to be publLlied, witfi the 
speeches of aY Buth, i’liuiket, and the 
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Attom^ Gkaeral, in full* corrected by them- Mr Acketmann is printing, in an impe- 
edves. rial quarto volume, a Series of Costumes of 

Hie Sdentific Tourbt in England and the Netherlands, with descriptions in French 
Wales is preparing for the press. and EngHsh. 

The Legend of St Cutlibcrt, originally Mr Booth, treasurer to the Childwall Pro* 
publidicd in 161^.5, is printing, with expla- vident Institution, will soon publi^li a Sys- 
natory notes and illustrations, by J. B. Tay- tem of Book-keeping, adapt^ soldy for the 
lor. Esq. ^ use of Provident Institutions, or Saving 

A new edition of Dr Samud Carr's Ser- Banks, 
mons, comprised in three volumes, is nearly Mr J. Chcrpilloud has in the press, a 
ready for publication. Book of Versions, intended as a guide to 

Mr JameaWhite, author of Vetcrinpy Me- FreiKli trauF lotion and construction. ^ 
didne, is preparing for publication, a Com- An Inquiry into tlie ’Spirituous 

pendious EHctionary of tlic Veterinary Art l.iquors iqHin the physical and uiord Facul- 

Mr Adam Stark is engaged on a History tics of Man, and their influence upon tlie 
of Gainsborough, witli an account of the happiness of S(x;iety, will soon appear. 

Roman and Daniih antiquities in die neigh- The Rev. F\ A. Cox will soon publish a 
bourhood ; to be illustrated by a map, and work on Fennde Scripture Biography ; with 
several other engravings. an essay, shewing what (Christianity has done 

Air Nidiols has nearly completed at press ibr Women : also a second edition, will) con- 
two volumes of Illustrations of Litcratuie, siderable alterations, of his Liic of Mtlanc- 
consisting of memoirs and letters of eminent tlion. 

persons, who flourislied in the cightecntli Mr Giflord's new edition of Juvenal will 
centuiy ; iiitcndM as a Sequel to the Lite- form two octavo volumes, and is expected to 
rory Anecdotes : also, a third quarto volume appear early in Marclu 
of the Biographical Memoirs of Hogarth, Dr Irring has in the press, an enlarged 
With illustrative essays, and flfly plates. edition of tJic Memoirs of Buchanan. (t 

Mr W. Plccs, many years resident in Jer- will be embellished v«ith an elegant Portrait, 

sey, will soon publish an Account of the cngru\cd by Wooliiotli ; and the Appendix 

Island of Jersey, with a map and four other will contam a considerable number of Ori- 

engravings. ginal I’apers. 

The Miscellaneons Works of Charles But- The Catalogue of the blaster Fair at 
^Icr, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, are pmting in Leijrsic, contained upwards of 1700 New' 
five octavo volumes. Works, and 800 Translations, W'orks in 

T. Forster, jun. Esq. wiU somi publish* Continuation, and Improved Editions. 
Clatullus, with English notes, in 1 vol. 12mo. Tlie first ^'■olume of tlie Annual Bio- 
Tbe Rev. James Raine, of Durliaui, has graphy will be immcdiattly imblishcd, oon- 
undertaken tlie History avd Antiquities of taining jMcmoirs of the celebrated men who 
North Durham, as subdivided into the dis- have died in ‘J816; neglected Biography, 
tricts of Norliamshire, Islandshire, and Bed- . with Biograpliical Notiees, anti Anecdotes, 
kr'gtonshire ; it will be published unifonnly ami Original Letters, an Anolyua of recent 
wi th Air Surtee's History of the (’ounty, of Bit^apIiictJ Works, and an Alphabetical 
whidi it may be considered as cuhstituting a h'st of Persons wlio have died witliin tiie 
portion. Uritisii dominions. 

NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1’he three Newtonian Equatioa<}, part of Z.’s Comumnicaiion, cannot be inserted UR 
they are correctly given ; an error appears to have crept in, in the transcribing. 

.An Essay, showing that religion might be taiiglit in Schools, like other branches of 
knovrledge, displays a considerable degree of originality and perspicuity, bufc we do not 
think’ tire subject quite suitable to the plan of our Magazine. 

Alfh'. will be attended to ; part of his C,oiiimunication is not neV 
W e were favoured with a cwmcisc and correct Review of a Statistical W'ork of merit ; but 
our C orres])ondent will observe, tiiat wc were precluded from a\'ailing ourselves of Jiis paper, 
as the jsnbstance of it is contained in an article in the present Niiml>er. 

R. on the Schoolmasters* act, will be attended to in our next Number ; but yrc arc not 
sure tl lat we could pledge ourselves for all the opinions contained in his otlicr paper. 

Of the (Queries transhiitted by Correspondents, sonic are already to he found solved in 
Books in common use, and others we have delayed till next Number. W'e shall be glad 
to be flivoured with solutions to those inserted in tlic present Number, andju'^Quirries flir 
I he nc^t. 

Com mun ten f ions (Post paid ) may he addressed ^ for the Editor^ to the 
can: of y.vss, Macbedte 4' Co. 52. Pr'.nccs Street, J'.dinhuruh. 

No. II. will he pithlished ^in May, 
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ON PAROCHIAt. fiCnOOLS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

To tie Editor of the Literary and 
Slaiislical Magazine. 

Sm, 

In my lai^t letter on thia subjectj 
t submitted to you a few remarks on 
'the act for making better provision 
foi the ■parochial ^loolmastcrs^ and 
for making further regulatiops for 
the better government of the parish- 
schools in Seotland. It is unneces- 
sary to givplmgc extracts from the 
act itself^ as t^re are copies of Tt 
in every parish. TBc piovisions of 
this act I Considered as inadequatCj 
and some of the new regulations as 
improper. 

It is farther enacted, page il, 
" That in evety parish where a com- 
modious house for a school has nbt 
already iin?/rjifovided, and in every 
^*'f>arish where a dwelling-house for 
the residence of the schoolmaster 

\^OL. I I 


has not already been provided, to* 
gether with a portion of gi ound for 
a garden, the heritors of every such 
parish shall provide a commodious 
house for a sihool, and also a house 
for thoa^sidence Of the schoolmas- 
ter, such house not consisting of 
more than two apaitmeuts, indud- 
ing the kitchen,*' Ac. 

There is a blunder in this part of 
the act, which ceitainly never en- 
tered into the minds of those who , 
passed it, nor of those who origi- 
nally framed it. The cxpiTssion, 
such house not consisting of mure 
than two apaitmcntSi inclining the 
kitchen,** is contrary to the plira- 
seology used in other parts of this 
act, and to that of all other acts of 
Parliamem; in simtlar cases. * ln« 
stead of n better provision for the 
schoolmaster, a& tlie act bears, it 
puts it in the power of any indivi« 
dual heritor to oppose the ^good- 
will of the majority, and ttferdby, 
in many instances ^ change of si- 
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tuation, for which tbe‘ provides, 
to restrict his accommodation^ and 
make him less comfortable thdn ho 
was before. In some cases this has 
been already felt ; and the abuse 1^ 
been ob^riated^ by the majority' of 
heritors giving two apartments of 
such a size^ as to make them ca- 
pable of being divided into a num- 
ber sintable- to the circumstnnccs 
of the ;Bchoo] master. That an ex- 
pedient oj||,this kind was necessary^ 
shews the absurdity of the clause 
in the actiyof Parliament. 

The schoolmaster's garden shall 
al least contain one-fourth part of 
. a Scots acrei to be as near as pos- 
sible to the schoolmaster's house ; 
but when this cannot bo assigned 
without great inconveniency to the 
heritors, it is optional to them, with 
the authority of the quarter- ses- 
sions of the county or stewartry, 
to make an addition to the scliool- 
znaster's salary, at the rate of eight 
bolls of oatmeal per acre, for tlte 
deficiency of garden. a 

It is also provided by this act, 
** That it shall not be lawful for 
any heritor, who is not a proprietor 
of lands within the .parish to the 
extent of at least L. 100 Scots of 
valued rent, appearing in tlie land- 
tax books of the county within 
wliich such parish is restricted, to 
attend or vote at any meeting, pur- 
suant to this act ; but every heri- 
tor qualified as above may vote 
hy proxy, or by letter under his 
band'' 

By the last section of this act, it 
is provided, that all former acts 
and Mltutes with regard to parish- 
gc||fti^a or sclioolmasters, are rati- 
and confirmed, in so far as they 
/tore not altered«by the express pro- 
visions of this act— ^Having, in 
this and your former Number, led 
the station of your renders to the 
act of Parliament for the provision 
of schoolmasters in Stiodiodi 
was passed Jiine I simK 


now attend to thb former acts on 
this subjm. 

It is extremely probable, that 
public schools, on some limited 
scale, were coeval wit{i the divi- 
sion of Scotland into parishes ; and 
this, it is fully ascertained! took 
place in the reign of Alexander 1. 
from 1107 to 1124 •. 

1*110 canon tow direqts^-' that 
schools, in certain circumstances, 
shall be maintained by the reve- 
nues of the church. The Lat^n 
Council, held in 1102, appointed, 
that in each cathedral church, a 
benefice be set apart ibr a master, 
to teach tlje clergy tliereof, and 
poor seholars; since the holy chiircli^ 
like an affectionate mother, ought 
to provide means of instruction for 
the children of the poor.” 

In the 5th Parliament of James 
IV. (1494. cap. 54.) we find it 

statute and ordained, throu all 
the realmc, that all Barrones and 
freeholders that are of substance, 
put their eldest sonnes and aires to 
the schules, throu the quhilk justice 
•may rem^m universally throu all 
the realme ; so that they that are 
schiriffes or judges, ordainers under 
the King's ^ieness, may have know- 
ledge to do justice, that the putr 
people suld have no need to seek 
our Sovereine Lord’s piincipal Auv 
ditour for Ilk small injune.” i ; ' 

Oil the 10th of DecembeS' IfilC. 
the Secret Council of .Tames VI 
framed an act, in which it was de< 
dared necessar and expedient 
that In every parish of the Mngdon 
whar convenient meanslnky hac 
for entertainiilg, a school sal be es 
tablished, andufitjibrsou appoint! 
to teach the theexpeno 

of the parisbon^ lH^ th 

quantity * and 'quail# 'of the pa 
:rish>" ' 

This prodamation was ratifie 

’ C(»)nel cm Tithcft, vol- 1. pagciSli 

Edtolkiigh, 1615. 
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by Act 5* of the first Purliatnciit of parish; and for that effect^ That 
diaries t. (28th June 1633)^ and the heritors in every parish meet», 
extended so as to empower the hi- and provide a commodious house 
shops, in their several visitations, for a school, and settle and modify . 
with consent of the heritors and a salary to a schoolmaster^ which 
most part *of the parishioners, to shall not be under 100 merks, nor 
set down and stent upon every above 200 merks, to belaid yearly 
plough or iHisband land, according at two terms, Whitsunday and Mar* 
to tile worth, for maintenance and tinmas,by equal portions; and that 
establishment of the said schools. they stent and lay on the said sa- 
Our national church soon after lary, conform to every heritor's 
exerted itself in carrying the act of valued rent within the parish, al- 
Parliamcnt into effect. In the year lowing each heritor relief from his 
1638, it was « recommended to the tenants of the half of his proper- 
several Presbyteries to sec to tbe tion, for settling and maintaining 
settling of schools in every land* of a school, and payment of the 
ward parish, and providing of men schoolmaster’s salary ; which salary 
able for the charge of teaching is declared to be by and attour the 
youth, public reading, precenting casualties, which formerly belonged 
of the Psalms, and catechising of to the readers and clerks of kirk* 
the common people^." session. And if the heritors, or 

^ The power of the Presbyterian >najor part of them, shall not con- 
Church in llicse matters, was iully veue, or being convened, shall not 
confirmed by the 22d of the 4th fgrcc among themselves, then, and 
sessionof William and Mary, (12th that case, the presbytery shall 
•June IC93), by which it is dc- apply to the commissioners of the 
cUired, “ That all schoolmasters, supply .of the shiie, who, or any 
and teachers of youth in schools, five of tlicm, shall have power to 
are, and shall be liable to the trial, establish a school, and settle and 
judgment, and censure of the Pres- modify a salary for a schoolmaster, 
byteries of tlie bounds, for their not below lljj) merks, nor above 
sufficiency, qualificatioS, and dc- 200 merks yearly, as said is; and 
jiortmeiit in the said affair." In stent and lay on the samcn upon 

III tlio (>th session of the same the heritors, conform to their rent. 
Parliament, (9th October I6&6), the which shall be as valid and effec- 
-act for settling scliools was passed, tual as if it had been done by the 
and is gis follows : Our Sovereign heritors themselves. And because 
I.ord, considering how prejudicial the proportion imposed upon eveiy 
the want of schools in many places heritor will be but small. There- • 
have been, rind how beneficial the for the better and more ready 
establishing and settling thereof in payment thereof, it is statute and 
every parifli will be to this church ordainec.. That if tw'o terms pro- 
and kingdom: Therefore his Ma- portion run into the third unpaid, 
jesty, with advice and consent of then these that so fail in payment, 
the estates of Parliament, statutes he liable in the double of their . 

and ordains. That there be a school proportions then resting, and in the 
settled and esUbUshed, and a school- double of every term's proportion 
master appointed, in every parish that shall be resting thereafter, ay 
not already provided, by advice of mid while the schoolmaster be com* 
the Jiei and ministers of the pletely paid, and that without any 

dc&lcation: And that letters^ of 
honiing, and all other executorials 

1> o 

1 #• . 


Sec also Acts of Assembly KiH. 
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necessary,, be directed at . the in- 
stance of title schoolmaster, for pay- 
ment qf the said stipend, and ^kmble 
of the proportions^ in manner fore- 
aaid; and discharges all suspen- 
sions to pass against schoolmast^ 
of the salaiios, except on consigna- 
tion> or a valid discharge : And 
if any suspension be past, that the 
Lordp discuss the samen summa- 
rily, without abiding the course of 
the roll. And it is hereby declared. 
That life-iTnters, during their life- 
time, shall be liable in payment of 
> the proportions imposed on the 
lands lii'erented, and execution, in 
manner foresaid. shall pass against 
them for that effect, and the heri- 
tors shall be always free of the 
same, during the liferenter's life- 
rime; and if any persons £nd them- 
selves wronged by the inequality 
of the propoitions imposed, it shall 
be lawAil for them to seek redress 
thereof before the commissioners 
of supply, sheriff of the shire, or 
other judge competent, within the 
space of year and day after the im- 
posing of the stent, and no other- 
wise. As also, it is declared, I’liat 
the providing of tlie said schools 
and schoolmasters, is a pious use 
within the parish, to whicli it shall 
be lawful and leisiinte to patrons, 
to employ the vacant stipends as 
they shall sec cause, excepting from 
this act the bounds of the synod 
of Argyle ; in respect. That by a 
former act of Parliament, in the 
year 1690,- the vacant stipends 
within the said bounds are destined 
for the setting up and maintenance 
of sdiools in manner therein men- 
riqneii; end the said vacant sti- 
peneja^are hereby expressly appoint- 
thereto ap^ied, at the 
^igUt or^ie sheriff of tlfic hounds 
.Aforesaid. And lastly, his Majesty, 
w ith advjce and * consent forcs^id, 
ratifies and approves all former 
laws, « customs, and constitutions, 
nuide fpj establisjiing, and iuain«« 


taining <£ schools within the king- 
dom, in so far as the same are not 
altered nor innovate by this pre-* 
sent act-” ' 

If the commissioners of supply 
were to decline attending to the cull 
of the presliylery, the Court of 
sioii would remedy the evil ; as was 
done in the case of the minister of 
Reay, (31st July 177J), .who, with 
concurrence of the presbytery, ap- 
plied to the Court, and got the act 
carried into effect. 

It is held to be law, indeed, 
that any person within tlic bounds 
of a parish, has sufficient title and 
intci'est to enforce, by application 
to our Supreme Court, the observ- 
ance of so pious and necessary an 
enactment, should the heritors, mi- 
nister, commissioneis of supply, and 
presbytery, neglect their duty. 

The law is so laid down by Mr 
Hutchison, a learned and judicious 
writer, to whose valuable publica- 
tion we refer the reader for a full 
exposition of the law respecting 
Schools and schoolmasters, as it 
now stands ♦. 

Since Mr Hutchison wrote, it 
has been decided, in the case of the 
heritors oP Corstorphine against 
Ramsay, (10th March 1812), that 
although, by the act of the 48d ' 
Gcojge III. the jurisdiction of pres- 
byteries, in relation to the condudt^ 
of schoolmasters, be final, the Court 
of Session will yet interfere,* to di- 
rect a presbyteiy to proceed in the 
investigation of a schoolmaster's 
conduct, if the church court have 
dismissed the libel as incompetent, 
in consequcnccsj!^ the misapprehend 
sion of' a paint in the g&imd cri^- 
minat law qf' the comity. 

It has also been" foimdi that the 
Court of Session Inay investigate, 
whether the heritors, wnd ^stices 
.of the peace luting under ^ 

* Jusfipcfi of Peace, |i>* Sv?, 

vd (Edinburgli, 1808.) 
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tute of King William, or the pres- 
bytery under the late act, have ex- 
ceeded the powers conferred upon 
them by special statute ; and ge- 
nerally, that in cases where the in- 
ferior court has not in strictness 
exceeded its powers, but has abused 
them, ailhotngh there cannot he a 
direct appeal by advocation, siis- 
pensipn, ^r reduction, there •may 
be an action of damages for the 
wrong committed ; in which da- 
mages will be awarded to an amount 
whi^ will have the effect to re- 
medy the evil.” This was laid 
down as Jaw, 18th July 1809, in a 
question respecting the removal of 
the scliool-housc of Dunnottar, in 
whicJi the schoolmaster who op- 
posed it was found entitled to his 
cxpences. 

It may here be noticed also, that 
in the case of Anderson against the 
Heritors of Bourtie, 26th November 
1808, it was found, that the majo- 
rity of the heritors of a parish arc, 
with the consent of a .schoolmas- 
ter, entitled to remove the school 
contrary to the opinion of the mi- 
nority. 

It may be also mentioned, as 
connected with this s^ihject, that 
presbyteries have no superinten- 
dency over private schools, but 
by the IQth George II. c. Sg. 
.where it is declared, that no person 
can keep a private school for. teach- 
ing English, Latin, or Greek, or 
any part of literature, until their 
description be registered, and the 
master qualified by taking the oaths, 
under the penalty of transportation. 

In the attention aof the legisla- 
ture to this subject at an early; pe- 
riod, we observe the dawning of 
that system which has now per- 
. vaded our country. The cathedral 
schools would most probably be de- 
sij^ned for the use of the Homan 
Catholic ^ chui'ch. It w^as a great 
. object for clerical men to hold that 
high rank iji society which they 


bad obtained by superior leaitltng* 
The expression, « putting to Ac 
schul^/* in the statute w Jamea 
IV. is dubious, and cannot possibly 
give any information respecting the 
number of schools in the ^untry, 
or by whom they wereHaught. 

. Putting to the schules seems to 
be equivalent to our expression, 

giyng education and therefore, 
all we learn from it is the miserable 
state of ignorance into which the 
first ranks of society were then 
plunged, and the desire on the 
part of government to have the 
evil redressed. 

Tlic act of the Secret Council of 
James VI. shew.s us the general 
improvement of the country, and 
desire for instruction in the ordi- 
nary branches of education which 
then prevailed. It might happen, 
indeed, that the well-known pecu- 
liarities of this monarch did sug- 
gest the idea of schools in every 
part of the country ; but it is much 
more Ukely, that the act was no- 
thing more than extending and con- 
firming a practice which was al- 
ready pretty common, and found 
to be useful. The prominent fea- 
tures of this^act are the appoint- 
ment of a school in every parish, 
and the maintenance of it at the 
expence of the parishioners. This 
act was ratified and extended se- 
venteen years after, in the first Par- 
liament of Charles I. when the bi- 
sbojis W'ere empowered, in their se- 
veral visitations, with consent of 
the heritors and parisUbners, to fix 
the suHi to be paid by^ery plough 
or husband land, for maintenance 
and establishment of said schools. 

These concessions, favourable to 
general instructior^ must have been 
wrung from an arbitrary govern- 
ment, by the spirit of reformation 
which then directed the good sense 
of the country. I will ventitre to 
affirm, that nothing of the same 
kind of p);actical utility was ever 
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done by any government^ which 
thought it necessary to employ the 
influence of religion as an engine 
of 8Utte« On Uie other hand^ the 
priests of the Roman Catholic re- 
Ugion, who wish to direct ev^ 
movement df tlie heart, and to give 
no more knowledge than what suits 
tlieir own views of governing man- 
kind, could not be supposed to give 
their sanction to any plan of ge- 
neral instruction. 

We And, however, that the as- 
sembly of our national church l638, 
five years after the passing of the 
act Charles I. entered w’itli full spi- 
rit into this liberal idea, and enjoin- 
ed the presbyteries to see it carried 
into execution. ’ From the year 
1642, during the contention be- 
tween the king and parliament, the 
usurpation of Cromwell and the 
reign of Charles 11. there seems to 
liave been nothing done on the 
part of government for the general 
education of Scotland ; and the acts 
for confirming the power A)f the 
Presbyterian Church over school- 
masters, and the settling of schools, 
were acts of William and Maiy 
after the Revolution. 

Before we attend to the advan- 
tages resulting to the country from 
our schools in every parish, wc may 
look for a xnomemt to the n)cnt 
and perseverance of our ancestors 
in obtaining them. The necessity 
of instruction is suggested to the 
^ mind in the rudest stages of so- 
ciety. The difference between the 
ignorance of the boy, and attain- 
ments of the man, are easily ob- 
served, and the steps which lead 
fssdki the one to the other, are the 
education of savage life. When 
mankind bccon^g more civilized, 
and the objects to l>e altafncd more 
difficult and complicated, it is soon 
evident, that a higRer kind of learn- 
ing iti necessary to certain ranks of 
the^ ttnnmunity, whether they be 
' JbuidSy Brulimins,^Prie§ts, dr Le- 


gislators. With tills is connected 
all the influence and respectability 
which superior knowledge gives U> 
those who are understood topossesa 
it ; and the abuse of this know- 
ledge, adapting itself to^ the minds 
of tile vulgar, has been the souTO 
of the superl^tition and. prcjudiciea 
which have abounded in the world. 
The professors of Christianity,- it is 
admitted, have abused its institu- 
tions to the same selfish and world- 
ly purposes ; but it is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the religion itself, 
that it cannot be charged with any 
design to impose on mankind. Some 
of its important truths are above 
the comprehension of men ; and it 
is impossible for the Creator of all 
things to reveal himself to his crea- 
tures, citlier by a direct communi- 
cation from himself, or by his 
works, without presenting to their 
minds something which their finite 
reason cannot futhom ; but the in- 
fluence or moral effect of every doc^ 
trine of our religion is addressed tp 
every man's understanding and couk 
science. • There arc truths in Chris- 
tianity which the wisest of man- 
kind cannot explain ; but there is 
no mystery which is not to be re- 
vealed and declared to the most 
ignorant. This appeal made to the 
unlearned, as well as the l€amed> 
encourages inquiry, and calls for. 
instruction. 

The good to mankind by the Re- 
formation, was not so much the 
escape from tiie erroneous doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, as the de^ 
liverance fiom the ignorance and 
superstition whu:h it imposed. That 
church prevented the clear light of 
the gospel from enlightening the 
minds of the ignorant. It substi-*. 
tuted penaitces for repenticOce ; it. 
imposed unauthoris^ kervic^ in 
place of genuine godliness, and soM 
indulgences for mQney*_ 

Wc ta^nuot expect ihoTtlie priit- ^ 
ciplcs exerted by the Reformation ^ 
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werc to work as a diartn, or that 
the great masses of mankind, hav-^ 
ing their minds for so many ages 
depressed and inactive, could at 
once have exerted, not only the vi- 
gour and zeal of new converts, but 
the wisdom which experience alone 
can give. Jt is not consistent with 
the history of the progress of the 
human in/nd, in any age, to •Sup- 
pose, that the old leaven was to be 
at once wrought out ; that interest, 
in many cases, did not prevail over 
the dictates of reason or that the 
abettors of a partial reform did 
not believe, that the zeal of some of 
their brethren might tear the coat 
to pieces, while they were pretend- 
ing to improve it. 

While we decline entering into 
these questions of nice discussion, 
we may be allowed to appreciate 
the wisdom of our forefathers, in 
providing for the country the con- 
stant means of general instruction. 

» Their good purpose was, that men, 
whom they wished to be enlight- 
ened by the truths of Christianity, 
should have their minds gradually 
enlarged by the acquisition of or- 
dinary science. They were not 
afraid that those who r<Ad the word 
bf God for themselves, or who pos- 
sessed the power of investigation 
which a common education gives, 
^wotild, in proportion to their know- 
ledge, become more turbulent and 
unmanageable. It is a proof of the 
integrity and uprightness of the 
leading men of those times, that 
they did every thing in their power 
to have anr intelligent and enlight- 
ened public, to whpin they might 
address their opinions ; and their 
sagacity is the more to be admired, 
when we consider, that while the 
great object of the Reformation was 
to relieve mankind from the yoke 
ofasuperstitipus worsiiip, they took 
care to pi‘ovi4c for tliem that kind 
of instruction which has proved so 


beneficial to their temporiid. pros* 
perily. 

It is not at all improbable, tbfit 
the constant and universal instru(y 
tion of the Scots peasantry, has " 
gone far to form the national cba« 
racter. Wherever a Scotsman is 
placed, with Such ordinary educa« 
tion as he has received in . the pa- 
rish-schools, he has a tum for ob« 
aervation, and his mind always 
leads him beyond the circle of ob* 
jects and ideas which occupy the 
attention of those who arc not thus 
educated. Hence, where the cha* 
racter is not justly appreciated, he 
is thought to be cautious and de- 
ceitful ; and because he succeeds by 
perseverance and superior know- 
ledge, he is ridiculed as cunning 
and selfish. A person trained from 
infancy in the habits and discipline 
of a school— whose mind receives 
accessions of knowledge as it ex- 
pands— and who is habituated to 
the best sources of information,—* 
must, in point of humility and ob- 
servation, be very different from 
one trained up in the habits and 
prejudices of an illiterate vulgar ; 
and it is obvious, when these cha- 
racters come into competition in the 
world, *that the one will succeed^ 
and the other complain. 

Without pushing these observa- 
tions too far in regard to national 
character, the success of Scotsmen 
in other countries, and in all situa- 
tions where an oidinary education • 
and common prudence are neces- 
sary, cannot be denied ; and it may 
be fainy ascribed to the habits of 
an early education. A great part 
of the non-commissioned officers of 
the army, more than any propor-. 
tion taken from tbg numbers of the 
men, are* of our nation, and they 
arc advanced because their stcadU 
ness and cducatfon qualify them for 
the duties of a corporal or sergeant. 
It is a fact well known, tbat»by^far 
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the greater part of gardeners in 
England are Scotsmen. This is an 
employment which requires supe- 
rior skill and observation, and for 
which a mere day-labourer cannot 
be qualified. A gardener to a man 
of fortune it secured against the ef- 
fects of the envy or malice of the 
men who might be supposed to 
come in competition with hinri, but 
who are not possessed of his talents. 
The place is therefore open to a 
stranger, and is one of those which, 
without partiality, will be filled by 
him who deserves it. There is no 
iTituation of this kind, which, though 
it were occasionally assumed by a 
foreigner, could be held for a long 
time in this country. The superior 
advantages of it would be immedi- 
ately observed, and there is no want 
of means to furnish candidates. ' It 
must be the want of stuff of which 
candidates are made, that has given 
Scotsmen something like an exclu- 
sive right to the higher places of 
this department in England. If 
the envy created by their success 
do not expose them to danger, it 
should at least create competition. 
That part of the wqrk" which re- 
quires labour alone, is frequently 
done by workmen in the neigh- 
bourhood. ' By this means, these 
are brought into tlie field for com- 
petition ; they have the nationality 
of the employer on their side ; and 
their success, if they were equally 
Well educated, would be certain. 
The benefit which the inferior ranks 
in our country derive from an early 
education, might, in every place to 
which they have emigrated, be il- 
lustrated from all the departments 
to whiclBhhey have access, and in 
all situations where, along with so- 
briety Und perseverance, the com-* 
mon branches of education can be 
usefully applied. 

In Scotland, ILbe improvements 
in /igriculture are not confined to a 
few men of superior knowledge and 


enlarged views. Tliese may intro- 
duce a novel ty> and change of sys- 
tem ; but their operations are care- 
fully observed, and if they are sue- ; 
ccssful, their plans are adopted by 
every description of farmers in their, 
neighbourhood. In consequence of 
tills facility of observation and waftt 
of prejudice, I will venture to say, 
that ‘ no other country in Europe 
has made such rapid improvement, 
and so successfully changed its 
modes of agriculture, as Scotland 
has done during these last forty 
years. 

It is urged against us, with some 
plausibility, that the narrow field 
we have to act in, and the poverty 
of the country, arc the chief causes 
of our great emigration ; and that 
our young men, particularly from 
the ordinary ranks of society, push 
themselves into better situatiouiit 
abroad, because they cannot find 
employment at home. This may^ 
be said of every country in posses- 
sion of foreign colonies, when it is . 
confined to the higher ranks, who 
can give their younger sons a good 
education, and wdio have iufiueiice 
and metins to place them in a si.* 
tuation wh^re tliey may be sup-* 
posed to make a large fortune. But . 
it is contrary to all the laws which 
regulate population, and to the love 
of country and kindred implanted- 
in human nature, to suppose, that 
the common ranks of one countr^^ 
or even district, shall supply simi- 
lar stations in another, unless their 
superior qualifications excite a de- 
mand, or make their success pro- 
bable. Nothing short of the want 
of the means of subsistence, arising 
from a temporary and definrf cause, 
will induce the labourer and me-«. 
chanic to leave his native spot, 
unless he is conscious that he car- 
ries with him the means of his , 
futurc success. If his country be 
poor, ^he accommodates himself, 
more easily to its scanty modes of 
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subsistence; and in all cases^ in 
proportion to its poverty, his at- 
tachments to it are stronger. Men 
are induced to emigrate into a bet- 
ter country,, where fields arc ready 
for their cultivation, and when, 
front a change of system, or from 
national calatnity, they cannot find 
anbsistence at home. From caiyscs 
of this*kind, and particulaily from 
the substitution of shoe]) for cattle, 
there has been a great emigration 
from the Highlands of Scotland 
during the last forty years. The 
temporary distress under which mv 
labour at present, and which evU 
dently arises in pait from an ex- 
cess of population, requires to be 
relieved by emigiation. Men who 
leave then countty in such circum- 
stances, arc induced, by necessity, 
to encounter dangers and difficul- 
ties with vhich they aic not ac- 
quainted. If they carry hands with 
them to cultivate the soil, th^have 
Teason to believe, that they and 
their children will be able to sup 
port themselves by th^r iudustiy, 
with case and comfoit. l^e friends, 
neighbours, and relations^ who 
have gone before, or who accom- 
pany them, leave them nothing to 
regret in the change of place, ex- 
cept it be the face and appearance 
of their native country. In no re- 
ffpcct is this to be compaied with 
the advqjiturous spirit of Scotsmen, 
carrying them in evciy direction, 
and into every place where their 
merit con be appieciated, and their 
perseverance rewarded.— -This is 
what I think peculiar to our coun- 
trymen, and may be fairly ascribed 
, to their catly education. 

This subject may be farther con- 
sidered, in its moial effects on the 
country ; in its tendency to pro- 
mote gradual and extensive im- 
provement ; in its producing an 
idea ill the minds of the poor, that 
^education is us necessary to the fu- 
ture prosperity of their chiMren, as 
VoL. I. Q 


food and raiment to their present 
commit; and in alfoi ding the nieana 

nius, wherever it exists!^ ^n i^a 
investigation, when any oi' youf 
correspondents shall prqcccd wi^h 
it, it will be no great digression 
from the subject, to compare the 
modes of education in our parish- 
schools, with that rapid and mecha- 
nical mode, the intioduction of 
which has been attempted, and 
which, 1 doubt not, in some situa- 
tions, may be beneficial.— I am, 
SCOTVS. 


0N THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
PURSUED AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine*, 

Siiy 

J N my last letter, I gave you art 
account of the studies of a Cam- 
bridge student, during the three 
first years of l^is residence. — The 
first terrq of the fouith year is oc- 
cupied in reviewing the subjects 
that have been already read. But 
here I must remark, tliat the at- 
tainments of the higher students 
arc by no means limited to those 
blanches on which the tutor has 
lectured. In addition to these, they 
usually read Warihg, Atwood, Ro- 
bison, Cotes, De Moivre, and some 
woiks oi. Increments. 

At the end of this term comes 
the general examination, on which 
the student fixes his principal hopes 
of academical distinction. In ihis 
examination, the students of every 
college, except Kind’s, aie examined 
previous tef^ taking their first, or 
bachelor of arts degree. It occu- 
pies five days— four for mathem%* 
tics, and one^for gaoral philosophy* 
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The candidates are arranged and 
examined in classes, acrording to 
their previous peiformancc jn the 
sehools, and the report made df 
them by their respective tutors*. 
To be closfted above their reading, 
is geneially thought a greater dis- 
advantage than to be classed below 
it* The questions are all given in 
printed papers, and the answers 
must be worked fully out. As to 
the nature of these questions, I 
shall say nothing. The mathema- 
tical reader may satisfy his enrio- 
.sity, if he has any, by consulting a 
publication, called “ Cambridge 
Problems,*' where the examination 
papers, for several years, aie given 
at length. 

The icsult is a classifiaition of 
all the candidates, as Wranglers, 
Senior Optimes, Junior Optimes, 
and The senior, or first 

wrangler, is a sort of 
and an old master of arts will tell 
you, 1 took my degree in Vince's 
year. The arrangemcnf in the 
classes is accoiding to individual 
merit ; so that the place winch a 
student’s name holds on the Tripos 
Paper, or list of honours, marks 
with accuracy the compar<ttive slate 
of his mathematical attainments. 
Immediately after the examination, 
the students are admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of arts : few are 
rejected, as the only requisite is a 
knowledge of the first six books of 
Euclid, and the elements of Al- 
gebra. 

I must now retrace my steps, to 
mention the inducements held out 
to classical learning, during the pe- 
riod of which I have been treating. 
Three gold iqcdals arc annually 
gi^en, for compositions^on appoint- 
ed subjects : the first for a Greek 
ode, the secon4 for a Latin ode, 
the third for Greek and Latin epi- 
grams. To these the present Chan- 
cellor has added a medal for an 
English poem, to be written by an 


under-graduate. There are also col- 
lege prizes for the best orations in 
Latin and English, and university 
prizes for dissertations on theolo- 
gical subjects. But the most se- 
rious trial of classical attainments^ 
is the examination for university 
scholarships. Of these, one or two 
beepme vacant annually ; they Ape 
open to all under-gradfcates ; and 
the attainment of one is reckoned 
a very high distinction. Dr Bell, 
of Westminster, has lately added 
some scholarships, liberally endow- 
ed, for the sons of clergymen only* 
In the examination for these, both 
classics and mathematics are re- 
quired After the general exami- 
nation, thebachclois who have been 
classed asWrangleis and Senior Op- 
tiriics, are admitted candidates for 
two medals, given by the Chancel- 
lor to the best prohcicnts in elassi- 
cal learning. It is remarkable, that i 
in this trial the first medalist is 
nerally found among theWranglers*; 
that is, the better mathematician w 
usually the ]>etter scholar. 

We have now considered the 
progress of a student, as fiir as his 
first degree:— his next object of 
ambition is, a fellowship. The pos- 
session of a fellowship is valuable, 
not only as a literary distinction, 
but as it affords a comfoitable main- 
tenance to those who reside at col- 
lege, and considerfd}le assistance to 
those who are rusticating on a cu- 
i*acy, or studying at ihe Inns of 
Court. The pecuniaiy emoluments 
of a fellowship vary in different 
colleges, and in different st^s of 
seniority, from L. 100 to £.500 
^ annum. Fellowships are in . 
most cases vacated at the end of a 
limited period, seven or eight years, 
unless the incumbent goes into or- 
ders; they must be ^so resigned 
on marriage, or the attainment of a 
college-living. In some colics, 
the examination for fidlowsbips is 
mereiy*nqminal, the highest name 
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on the Tripos Paper being selected 
for the first vacancy. But at Tii- 
nity^ the examination commences 
de novo, and is^ perhaps^ the most 
complete of any in the University. 
It lasts two "days and a half, and is 
conducted entirely by writing. On 
the first morjfiing, a passage is given 
V from Thucydides, Demosthenes, or 
Plutarch, tp be translated into Dng- 
lish ; anJ a chorus from some of 
the Greek tragedians, to be trans- 
lated into English oi Latin vci se. 
In the afternoon, miscellaneous 
questions in mathematics arc pro- 
posed, reaching from Euclid to the 
third volume of the Principia. The 
next morning is devoted to T.atin 
composition, both piose and veise; 
the afternoon to history, chronology, 
and antiquities The examination 
closes with a papei of metapliysical 
questions; the authors usually re- 
ferred to are, Locke, Butlei , Berk- 
ley, Clarke, Hume, feid, and Stew- 
art Such is the examination for 
fellowships at Trinity; and| ex* 
cepting the corresponding examina- 
tion at Dublin, I have never heard 
of any that can be compared with 
it for depth and extent, nor any for 
which such previous exertions are 
made by the candidates. 

The only other distinctions for 
which bachelors can compete, are 
^e two prizes given annually by 
me Members of Parliament for the 
Univcisity, to the authors of the 
two best Latin essays on a pro* 
posed subject. 

In mjr account of the lectures, I 
have omittqd that which constitutes 
the principal part of an Edinburgh 
education ; I mean the lectures of 
the Professors. Many of the chairs 
at Cambridge are sinecures, the 
professors having no duty to per- 
xbrm, except that of presiding at 
certain examinations. The follow- 
ing subjects, however, are lectured 
upon by their i^spective profi»&orS. 
1. Divinity. Of this there are two 
professors, the Norrisian and the 


Margaret ; attendance on the lec- 
tures of the former is required from 
those who intend going into the 
church. 2. Civil Law. Certificate 
of attendance on these lectures is 
lequircd of those students who are 
candidates for degrees an law. « 3. 
The Laws of En^and. 4. Mine- 
ralogy. 5. Natural and Experi- 
mentsj Philosophy. 6. Chemistry. 
7. Anatomy. 8. The Arts and 
Manufactures, q. Modem History, 
the most popular, and as they are 
now conducted, perhaps the most 
useful course of lectures in the whole 
system. 1 do not mean to put 
these professioiill lectures in com- 
petition with those of Edinbuigh; 
but then It must be remembered, 
they foim a vciy suboidinate part 
of the Cambridge system, a system 
which is very slightly affected by 
the knowledge or the ignorance of 
Piofessors. 

What I have written is an im- 
partial, and, I trust, an intelligible 
account of the course of study 
pursued at the Univcisity of Cam- 
bridge. As to the merits of this 
system, or the attacks that have 
been made upon it, I shall say no- 
thing ; but 1 fhust beg leave to no- 
tice, uo^an attack, but a veiy fair 
estimate of its merits, which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review of 
Dealtry's Fluxions. 1 call it a fair 
estimate, because I think it was 
written in a candid spirit ; and those 
who direct the public examinations 
at Cambridge might take some use- 
ful hints from it. But the writer 
is not wrll acquainted with the ac- 
tual state of mathematical know- 
ledge in the University of Cam- 
bridge. All the high men with 
whom I have conversed, hold Deal- 
try*s Fluxions as chTjap as he does, 
and never think of using it for any 
thing but its examples. For seve- 
ral years the higher Wranglers have 
possessed a competent knowjedge 
of the modern amdysis ; and if t£e 
reviewer, of any of your mariie- 
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natical readers^ will refer to the 
Acts of the Analytical Society of 
Cambridge^ they will find^ that our 
young men are by no means ig- 
norant of modern improvements^ 
nor void of ingenuity in the appli- 
cation of them. At the same time 
I must own, these improvements 
have not been introduced by those 
whose office it is to direct the pur- 
suits of the student, nor will they, 
1 fear, form a regular part of the 
Cambridge system, till a younger 
generation shall have grown up into 
power and place. 

I shall now conclude with again 
cxpiessing a hop# that some of 
your domestic correspondents will 
lay before the public a clear im- 
partial account of the course of 
study, and the usual acquiiemcnts 
of students, in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Nctper Socius. 


ON THE GYPSIES. ' 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Stalisiical Magazine, 

Sir, c 

] LATELY met with a lK)ok*, on 
the Customs, Habits, and present 
State of the Gypsies, wliicli intro- 
duced me to a subject that is not 
in general much attended to, al- 
though of considerable curiosity 
and interest. 1 have no doubt that 
the author has been actuated by 
the best intentions, in thus giving 
his lucubrations to the world ; and 
every one must hope, that his 
wishes for the amelioration of the 
Gypsies may be accomplished. But 
it cfinnot be concealed, that his ma- 
terials are airuhgcd in a confused 
manner, and that the feebleness 
which characterises his style and 
manner of thinking, do not affoid 

" ■ — ■T' ■ ■■ , 

• HatOrical View of the Customs, Ac. of 
the Gypdes, by John iloyhflkl. 


any great promise of utility arising 
from ills speculations. As the sub- 
ject was naw to me, 1 was tempted 
to consult some other authorities, 
and to note down the leading facts 
that &li lick me in the course of my 
reading ; and if j'^ou think them in- 
tcrcsling, or likely to call forth ad- 
ditional information on the subject, 
they arc very much at your service. 

The history of the Gypsies is so 
much wiapt up in obscurity, that 
it does not even seem .ascertained 
in what century they first np^ieared 
ill Europe. ()ur author refers to 
several writers, who mention, that 
they arrived at the lieginning of the 
15tli eentiiiy, and this opinion is 
acquiesced in by the lulinburgli 
Ene\ clopa*dia ; while the Enryclo- 
pirdiu Bi itannica places their ap- 

pearnnee a ccntuiy afterwards. It 
is, however, certain, that tliey first 
emigrated into the south-eastern 
paits of Europe, and from thcnco 
grad extended tow ards the west, 
In their course they gave them-' 
selves out for pilgrims, probably for 
the purpose of procuring safety and 
respect in an ignoiant and super- 
stitious age ; and in France, ac- 
cordingly, (where they arc said to 
have first ap()earcd in 1427), they 
pictendcd to be journeying to Rome 
in lulfilnient of a religious vow, 
and were in consequence greatly 
cherished by the people. They 
w'cre know'll in diffeient countries 
by different names, arising from the 
opiaions entertained with respect to 
their origin or chaiacter. The 
French, liearing of them first from 
Bohemia, called them Bohmkns 
the Dutch, Jleydens, (heathens).' 
The Moors and Arabians gave them 
the appellation of Charmni, (rob^ 
bers), from their propensity to 
thieving. In Hungary they were 
at first called Pharaoh nepek, (Pha- 
raoh'in)eople), on the idea that they 
were Egyptians, whfehname is still 
preserved by the vulgar in Tran- 
s)1 vania ; and for the same reasoi \ 
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they are by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese denominated Gitanos, and 
among us Gypsies ; while in Italy, 
in Germany, and now in Hungary, 
they have the general appellation 
of Zingari, Zigeuners, &c. (wan- 

dcieis). 

With legard to their origin, or 
the place fiom which they emi- 
grated, there seems sufficient* lea- 
son lor“ disbelieving the account 
winch they themselves gave when 
they first appeal cd in Europe. They 
unifoimly asscited that they came 
from Egypt ; and tins the existing 
tribes of (jypsies still mamtain, 
perhaps fiom a political oi super-* 
stitioiis considci ation of their own, 
hut moie probalily from wliat was 
at fii St a deception, growing in the 
roui sc of time into a confused be- 
lief. It IS \eiy likely also, that the 
^|iL<\>])sies Wile lathci gmlty of 
flPp telling the whole truth, than of 
rwculating a direct falsehood ; lor 
it is agreed on all hands that they 
caxnc from the East, and it is no 
unnatural conjcctuie that they jour- 
ney cd by the way of Egypt* Be th is 
as it may, it seems tol^ nowascci- 
tained, that these wandeiiyg tribes 
were not natives of t^at countiy. 
It has been discovered, that tbcir 
language beors no resemblance to 
the Coptic, and their manners arc 
quite (Ufierent from those of the 
rigyptians. Bellonius has said, too, 
and ho-has not been contiadictcd, 
that a ra(*e exactly similar to our 
Gypsies is found to exist in £- 
gypt, in a condition precisely ana- 
logous, viz. that they are consi- 
dered as *strangei s, who at a dis- 
tant pel iod had migrated thither. 

When it was once ascertained 
that the foimcr opinion as to tlieir 
oiigin was erroneous, room was 
given for conjecture and research ; 
and accordingly, many theories 
have been foimcd respecting their 
I cal descent* The most natural 
way of proceeding in this inquiiy, 
was to attend to the analogy of 


their language and manners. The 
latter appear still to exist in Sliffi** 
cient puiity, but the former was 
unfortunately not properly investi- 
gate4 when it existed in a more 
perfect state ; nor, indeed, were 
there great facilities of investiga- 
tion at that period, whether we 
consider the limited intercourse 
amongst foreign nations, or '^he 
strong aversion which the Gypsies 
had to give any information re- 
specting their veinacular tongue. 
Afterwards, the opinion became pre- 
valent, that theii language was a 
mere jargon; qi, at least, tliSt it 
was so mixed up with those of the 
countries in which they sojouined, 
as no longer to leave room for a 
comparison with other languages. 
More recently, however, the atten- 
tion of the leained having been di- 
rected to the subject, a more accu- 
rate acquaintance with the icmains 
of the Gypsey language has been 
attained ; and along with that, a 
plausible conjecture (if it can be 
called *no more) has been form- 
ed icspccting the origin of the 
race. It seems now to be pretty 
well ascertained, that the Gypsies 
scattered ovui Europe have had 
a common language, every where 
much corrupted indeed, but every 
where exhibiting sufficient remains 
to justify that conclusion ; and, 
from the analogy of the languages, 
it has been confidently maintained, 
that the Gypsies must have been 
emigrants from Hiiidostan. We 
shall give a short sketch of the 
pi oofs rf these opinions; leaving 
those oi the first, however, to come 
naturally out in the examination of 
those of the second. 

Grcllman, a German wiitcr^ ap- 
pears to have been the most indiis- 
tiious investigator of the Gypsey 
history, and the«most zealous sup- 
porter of the theory above alluded 
to. His chief argument is drawn 
from an account published in the 
Vienna Gazeile, by a C^^ptaiii 
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Ssekely Von Doha, to whom 
a printer in 1763 related^ that a 
preacher of the Reformed Church, 
when a student at Leyden, being 
intimately acquainted with jhree 
Malabar students, took down a 
thousand oft their words, which he 
fancied corresponded with the Oyp- 
sey ^language. He reported these 
woras to Uic Raber Gypsies, who 
explained them without trouble or 
hesitation," — The following are se- 
lections from the. very copious vo- 
cabulary given by Grellman : 


ISII. 

Gypsey. 

Hie DOST AN 

One 

Ick, Ek 

Ek 

Two 

Jmj, Doj 

Du 

Three 

Trill, Tri 

Tnn 

Five 

Pant^, ] 

Pansch Pansch 

Noee 

Nak 

Nakk 

Hair 

BU 

B<a 

Day 

Diwes 

Diw 

Kight 

Ratti 

Hatch 

Dog 

Jiikd 

— 

Water 

Ponj 

Panj 

Silver 

Rhp 

lluppi 

Ear 

Kan 

Rawn 

Blark 

Kalo 

Kala 

l*rincc 

Rajah 

Rfja 


Besides the striking resemblance 
in the words, he further states, that 
there is a remarkable coincidence 
in the construction of <vhe languages. 
In Hindostance, all words oending 
in j aie feminine, the rest mascu- 
line ; and the same is the case in 
the Gypscy language. In both, 
also, the inflection of the nouns is 
made by postponing the article. 

Having thus stated the analogy 
which is fbund to exist between the 
languages, Grellman next gives it 
as his opinion, that the Gypsies are 
descendants of the Pariai'S or Suders, 
one of the Hindoo castes ; and pro- 
duces several striking coincidences 
in their habits and customs, lo 
strengthen fiis* conjecture. Like 
the Gypsies, the Pariais are filthy 
in their manners them, they 
cut flesh, for which th^ Are held 
in aliqinination by the other castes; 
and b(ith they and the Gypsies bare 
tliis striking pccuMarity, in com- 


mon, that they prc&r the flesh of 
animals which have died a natural 
death to all other. The Pariars are 
equally addicted to theft and lying 
with their supposed descendants, 
and, like them, are fond of horses. 
Their inodes of procuring a liveli- 
hood are also similar, the principal 
being music, fortune-telling, and 
woilung in metals. Nor is there 
less I'cscmblance in their ''religious 
and moral habits, or, more correctly 
speaking, in iheii almost total want 
both of religion and moiality. 

The fact of a very striking re- 
semblance between the Gypsey and 
HindostUnce languages, is also 
vouched for by Mr Wdliain Mars- 
den, in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks 
in 17fl5. He mentions, that hav- 
ing been struck with this resem- 
blance, he liad, by means of Sir Jo- 
seph’s assistai ic, protured alls' 
woids in nsc .imong our Gypsii 
that he had then, the agency 
Mr Maira, transmitted a list of 
words to Turkey, and had received 
from B. Pisan i, (an ingenious friend 
of tliat gentleman), a translation of 
them into the language prevalent 
among ;lhe Gypsies in that eoun» 
try ; and that a remaikable simila- 
rity was found to exist, not only 
between the English-Gypsey and 
Tuikish-Gypscy, but also between 
these and the Hindostanee. ' 

Out of a great variety of exilm- 
les, I select the following; and 
ave preferred the words contained 
in the former list, that the fact of a 
language common to the Gypsies 
may appear more striking. 

Knolibh Tubsibh Hixdostai* 
Evg. Gypsly. Gypsky. nkb. 

One Airk Yeck Aick,ck,jdK 

IVo Dooce Duy l>u, dow 

Throe Tnn Tria Trin 

Five Panjt Panch Paunch 

Kose Bol-nak Nock Naurk 
Hair Bellow, bolow Ball Haul, Bal 
Day Dswas, devas PeaweB Deen dkwaa, 
(Mahratta) 

Kig^t Rautce Ratce Rant Roai 
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In the 7th volume of the Archaeo- 
logia, there are to be found speci- 
mens of the Gypsey language, col- 
lected in Hungary by Jacob Bry- 
ant, Esq, ;• and it is said, that of 
seventeen woi ds enumerated by 
Coxe, the celebiated tiavcllei, four- 
teen resemble exactly those of the 
same signification transmitted by 
Biyaat^ • 

Mr Iloyland has also cxei ted him- 
self to piocuie specimens of the 
Gypsey language prcvdlcnt in Eng- 
land, and vouches foi then Coinci- 
dence with tliose already given. 
He applied, he says, to g James 
Colder, Broad-strcct, Bloomshuiy, 
and to Robert Forstei ot Totten- 
ham, and obtained a tianslation of 
sovcial English woids, out of which 
we select the following: — 


Co am r’s Toitsi ra’s 


Kk&lisii. 

Gyp. Tuans. 

Gyp. Tuans. 

One 

Yoke 


Two 

Duee 


Five 

Pan 


Silvec 

Kupe 


Bog 

Jiikou 

Jeweal 

Bread 

Mor 

Maurui 

Beer 

Limbar 

Livenar 

Cold day 

Shddewes 

Shildeaes 

Hot day 

Taldewes 

Tatdu 

Bar 

Kau 

• 

He also mentions, that he acconi- 


panted a friend to a Gypsey en- 
^mpment near Dagenham, in Es- 
sex, where he heard them converse 
in tlieir own tongue, and pointed 
out what they said witli no other 
assistance than Gi'ellman's Vocabu- 
lary ; and that they weie greatly 
surprised jand delighted with this, 
and became more communicative. 
M—Another important statement is 
given by^Mr H. in the following 
terms : Since the commencement 

of the picsent year, 181^, a friend 
of the author * has informed him, 
that about three weeks before, he 
was in company with an English 
and a Persian gentleman, who had 
lately come from Persia through 


Russia ; tlie latter well understood 
the languages of both countries, and 
spoke them fluently. He had tra«< 
veiled with the Persian Ambassa- 
dor;^ and said, that he had met 
with many hordes of Gypsies m 
Persia— -had many time! conversed 
with them-— and was sui prised to 
find their language was the true 
Hindostanee. He did not then 
knowbf Grellman's work. He fui- 
ther stated, that the Gypsies in 
Russia were in language mid man- 
ners the same, and exactly corres- 
ponded with the Gypsies of this 
country. T1 cir ndiiie in Persia 
signified Black Ei/es,** 

The opinion, that the Gypsies 
came oiiginally fiom Hindostan, is 
also espoused by Claikc in his Tra^ 
vcls ; and he mentions as a circum- 
stance in corroboiation of it, that the 
officers of our army in Egypt obser- 
ved a lemaikable icsembUncc be- 
tween our female Gypsies, and the 
wives of tlie Sepoys who accompa- 
nied Sir David Band from India. 

These aie the facts and authori- 
ties which our author has collected 
on this subject ; and they seem to 
make it at le jst very probable that 
the Gypsies cmigiatcd from India. 
1 ought in fairness, however, to 
mention, that the writer of the ar- 
ticle " Gypsies," in the Bncyclo- 
poedia Bi itannica, is of opinion, that 
all that Gieltmanand Mr Marsden 
have written is not in any Way 
conclusive. He objects in general 
to the uncertainty of a comparison 
of languages, especially when one 
of them las never been written, and 
is confessedly much adulteiated ; 
and he does not think the analogy 
ofi their manners is striking enough 
to establish the fact of an original 
connection between the Gypsiee 
and Suders. 


MORAL A^D POLITICAL STATE OF 
THE GYPSIES. * ^ 

A miserable Rnd degraded con- 
dition, has always beg^ the most 


Fredctidi Smitli, of Croydon, Suny. 
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prominent characteristic by which 
the Gypsies have been distinguish- 
ed by those among whom they have 
sojourned. Tiiis is to be under- 
stood, however, ns indicative of 
their apparent condition only, for it 
would seem Uiat they entertain no 
mean idea of their own happiness. 
Like most of the children of pe- 
nury, they, are accustomed from 
their infancy to endure the incle- 
mency of the weather, fatigue, and 
all sorts of privation ; but this is 
compensated by vigorous constitu- 
tions, and still moie, in their opi- 
nion, by the enjoyment of freedom 
from the icgular labour and subor- 
dination of ordinary life. This 
love of liberty, or rather perhaps 
of licentiousness, w ill be found to 
run through nil their institutions. 
They ai-e repre.scnieJ by some wri- 
ters as possessed of a species of re- 
gular government, *and as having 
amongst them a gradation of ranks, 
such as King, Dukes, Counts, and 
Knights. These appear, however, 
to be nominal rather than authori- 
tative titles, and it is more than 
probable, were adopted in imitation 
of those which they i5[>und to pre- 
vail in Europe. They are still pre- 
valent in Hungaiy and Tmnsil- 
vania ; but the election even of 
their first magistrate is not attend- 
ed with much solemnity, and does 
not bestow very extensive powers. 
The Gypsies seem to have no re- 
ligion pedU|||l^\o themselves, but to 
havcjlpmimodated their nominal 
that of the countries in 
they reside ; they are bap- 
thfin in Christendom, 'and circum- 
c&d in Turkey; in this respect 
|My become*al] things to all men, 
ftndishew how (asily want of prin- 
ciple can produce conforttuty. They 
do not, however, allow their reli- 
gious profession %o go much be- 
yond the name, being dlike inat- 
tentive to public exercises and to 
religious duties. Their morality is 


in trutli singularly accommodating. 
Of honesty they have no idea; they 
are much addicted to -spiritiioiis li- 
quors ; and there is neither re- 
straint nor decency in the inter- 
course of the sexes, the nearest re- 
lations cohabiting, and the whole 
family sleeping promiscuously like 
the beasts of tlie field. In all other 
respects their manners are equally 
disgusting ; they have no idea oi' 
cleanliness, and to their want of 
this minor virtue, has been ascrib- 
ed the darkness of their complexion ; 
in proof of which it is said, that 
such of them as serve in the im- 
perial army, are, Jifter 12 or 14 
years, not to be distinguished from 
their comrades. One strange pecu- 
liarity has been already hinted at, 
vi/. ilieir preference of the flesh of 
cattle that have died of distem- 
peis and they have a reason to 
state ill defence of this, that 
an animal which God has killed 
must be better than one killed by ^ 
man. By acquiring the Gypsey 
taste, in this particular, those wnose 
squeamish humanity would prohibit 
the use of animal food, might be 
enabled; without lelinquishing theij 
favourite doctrines, to add some- 
thing savoury and substantial to 
their vegetable diet. In some par- 
ticular inst anccs in Hungary, a more 
serious charge has been brought 
again««t them, that of a liking to 
the flesh of man,— gratified too 
without any nicety as to the mode 
of killing.^ It would appear that 
a number of them were put to death 
on the charge of this crime, though 
it is doubtful whether it was ever 
fully substantiated. To all their 
slovenliness and want of decency, 
the Gypsies add a great passion for 
finery, while they display no taste 
or consistency in the use of it. 
They are also very fond of silver 
plate, which they ponceal fpider 
the hearth for security. 

With regard to the occupations of 
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the Gypsies^ Aey are mos^y of an soundness, &c. to an extent, which 
ambulatory kind, though in some called for the issue of an order, 
countries, particularly in S[)ain and prohibiting them from tl)e trade^-^ 
Hungary, there are many instances Their occupations are sometimes 
ofthcir exercising ordinary employ- modified by the circumstances of 
ments in fixed places of abode, the countries in which they re- 
When they fiist appeared in Eu- side; thus in the Bana^ Transil- 
rope, the n\anners of the country vania, Wallachia, and Moldavia, 
from which they emigrated, or the they employ the summer as Gold’- 
ignoian^ .and credulity of *1110 and for that purpose have 

people among whom they sojourn- from government a licence, for 
ed, made divination one great which they pay tribu|tC. 
source of their livelihood. Accord* The peculiarities of the Gypsfey 
wgly, this was fre(iucntly carried character are very deeply rooted ; 
so far as to occasion the interfer- for as they consider theii condition 
enceoflhe government under which to be happy, it is extremely diffi- 
they lived ; and it still continues to cult to introduce among them what 
be a branch of the Gipsey-lradc, we would consider as a leformation, 
though in uch less dangerous, and The experiment was fairly tried by 
piopoitiunally much less luciativc. a lady of distinction in Hungary, 
Woikiiigiiuionseemsalwayslohave but does not appear to have been 
been a favoiiiitc occupation among attended with any success; they 
the Gypsies ; and notwithstamlnig sold, or destioyed, the clothes 
theinferior nat ui c of their tools, they w’hich she gave them, neglected her 
arc represented as expert workmen, work, maltreated the liorses under 
[ «fcj[t would not be easy, indeed, to their care, and preferred carrion to 
suit the more improved apparatus proper ^od. In this case, how- 
of a smithy to tlie wandering life ever, it would seem, that the ex- 
to which they aie devoted. A ptTiment was made on whole fa- 
Gypsey's tools are easily portable, niilies, and it ^vas very natural that 
f onsistingofa pair of liand-baliows, the old Gypsies should be incur- 
a hammer, a pair of pincars, a vice, able, while iheif cliildren would be 
and a file converts a stone powerfully influenced by their ex- 
into an anvil, and with these he ample. 

sits at work cross-legged, while his The Gypsies have not been al- 
wije and children assist him in his lowed to reside unmolested in the 
operations.— Another employment various counti ies of Eurojie. Tliey 
for whichr the Gypsies have a great were at diffeient times banished 
passion, is horse-deal mg. They from Spain by Ferdinand, Charles, 
cairy this to a coiisidornblG extent and Philip II. and from France by 
in many countries on the < ontinent; Francis 1 . &c. Various laws were 
and in places wdicrc the climate per- fiamcd agf inst them in Italy, Swe- 
mits hoises to lie out the whole deii, Germany, the Netherlands, 
year, as in Hiingar^^, they breed &c. and it seems to have been only 
.them for sale, and in some instances in Hungaiy and Transil vania, that 
grow rich from the traffic. Even attempts at improving them h%ve 
in this trade, however, their cha- been icsortbd to, un*dcr the direc- 
ractcristic roguery is wont to show tion of the Empress Mui ia Theresa 
itself; and among this people an and the Emperor Joseph. Neither 
honest horse-dealer is a rare occup- of the systems, however, appears 
rence. In some*j)Iaccs they carried to have been very successful ; .the 
the system of deception as to ajge, banished Gypsies found their way 
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back again, and the laws for tlicir 
improvement were either not pro- 
perly enforced, or discovered, from 
the peculiar character of this race, to 
have been inefBcacious. In Eng- 
land, \(here they first appeared 
about the beginning of the l6th 
century, there were various acts 
passed against them, particularly 
in the reigns of Henry VIIL and 
Elizabeth, under the authority of 
wjiich many vf them were banish- 
ed, and some put to death. Simi- 
lar laws are found in the Scotish 
statute-book ; yet a writ of privy 
seal, dated 1594, suppoits John 
iPvLVf in the exeicise of his auilio- 
rity over hhs subjects. From this 
man, and his successors of the 
same name, the title of Faw Gang 
Was given to the Gypsies in this 
country. 

Mr Hoyland next proceeds to 
give a view of the existing stale of 
the Gypsies in Great Britain ; and 
mentions, that with regard to Scot- 
land, he has been assistf^d in his 
inquiries, by communications from 
the sheriffs, or their substitutes, to 
whom application had been made 
ihiough an official channel. The 
reports fiom thirteen counties he 
states to be, that»no Gypsies arc 
resident in them ; and from several 
Others, that they are only occa- 
sional visitors. The only report 
given at length, is fiom a Mr Wil- 
liam Smith, hailic in Kelso, to whom 
Mr Walter Scott in his letter, as 
sheriff of Selkirk, had referred Mm* 
The substance of his answer to the 
four gii^k'ies, submitted to the dif- 
ferei^^liheriffs, is as follows: 

*<QnKST. I. What number of Gyp- 
Ifm in ike county 9 

All that he knows^of are those 
of Kirk-Yetholm,amountmgto 109, 
and one familjl’ in Kelso. They 
marry early, in general have large 
families, and seem to be increasing 
in number. 


Quest. 2. fekai do (he men 
am! women mostly employ Ihem^ 
selves ? 

They were formerly employed as 
tinkers ; and were sometimes called 
Horners, from their manufacturing 
and letailing horn spoons, or cut- 
ties. At present, their chief busi- 
ness IS the sale of eartbcn-i?vare ; 
and their common appeljatjon has 
been changed to Mugi^ers or Pol* 
ters. They aie, moreover, well 
skilled in the nobler sciences of 
hunting and fishing, which they 
piactise without much oaie about 
times and seasons, or modes of de- 
struction. 

Quest. 3. Hat^c they any settled 
abode m winter, and where ? 

They mostly reside in one row 
in Kiik-Yetholm, called Tinker- 
Row ; and, in general, have leases 
of then possessions for nineteen 
times nineteen years. 

Quest. 4. Are any of ike ckiU 
dren taught to read, and what pro— 
portion of them P — With any anec- 
dotes tespecting their customs and 
conduct. 

They, for the most part, give 
their *ma1e children an education 
similar to tliat of the lower orders. 
They have their children baptized 
by the clergyman; and their aU 
tendance on divine worship is as 
seldom as is consistent with the ob- 
taining of this object, which they 
consider ns necessary to the good 
luck of the family. They inherit 
the Gypscy talent of thieving, but 
can be trusted if employed confi- 
dentially.— Mr Smith gives a re- 
markable instance of a sort of clan- 
nish attachmont in an old tinker^ 
called William Faa, who travelled* 
to Edinburgh when eighty years 6f 
age, to see his landlord, (Mr Nis- 
brt of Dirleton), for the last time, 
and died on his way homewards. 
IFlc also relates an anecdote of 
Walter Scott, unimportant in it- 
self, but shewing that tfae supposed 
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RetAaer of Guy Mannering had^ 
at an early period of life, been 
interested in the character of the 
Gypsies, 

The information with respect to 
the Gypsies in England is extreme- 
ly meagre, and of so vague a de- 
scription as to be by no means in- 
tcrcstiQg.^ Jt may be mentioned in 
general, that they ar^ greatly more 
numerous theie than in Scotland, 
and possess in gi eater purity the 
peculiar manners of the lace. 

concludes with suggestions 
relative to the means gf improving 
their condition and manners. He 
recommends that the children should 
be made to attend charity-schools, 
&c. ; and that the boys should' be 
apprenticed out to trades, and the 
girls sent to seivicc. This is all 
very well; and much would no 
doubt be done, if the subject were 
brought fairly under the considera- 
Mtion of Parliament. Groat altera.- 
tions on long-established systems, 
ara, in general, to be obtained only 
by ^ extended opinion of their ex- 
pediency, andawidely-diifused and 
strongly. ex pressed desire of their 
attainment; and, till this takes place, 

I am not very sanguine of seeing 
mucli amelioration in the condition 
of the Gypsies* Mi H. has taken 
the best mode in his power of in- 
citing the necessary spirit; and I 
hope that his exertions will be se- 
conded by those wljo are desirous 
to promote the impiovcment of 
mankind, and who have the power 
of doing so in the case of the Gyp- 
sies ; for it is evidentj^lhat the mo- 
ral advancement of society is not so 
• much to be looked for in great and 
sudden changes, as in the gradual 
amelioration of individual chai'ac- 
ter— I am, 

Ptolemy. 


ON THE WAA OP 1815. 

For the Literary and Statirlical 
Magazine for Scotland^ 

HEN theAllies first Senounc^d 
Bonaparte, on his return to France 
from Elba, and declared their in- 
tentio4 of opposing, to the utmost 
of their power, any attempts which 
he might make to recover his for- 
mer situation, the opinions of men 
in this country were, as usual, much 
divided. One party cried aloud for • 
war ; and the other recommended, 
that there should be no interference 
between the French people and their 
former Ruler. The faithless cha- 
racter of the Ex-Emperor working 
on the military spirit of the Frencli, 
was insisted on, on the one side ; 
and the other trumpeted forth hia 
talents, the injustice of dictating 
to an independent nation, and the 
power of a people rising against en- 
croachment 

The battle of Waterloo, while it 
at one blow put a finishing hand to 
the war, tended also to new-model, 
in some degre^ i{ it did not alter, 
the opinions orpeople in this coun- 
try; and,*at an;^rate, threw a splen- 
dour around tne measures of the 
Allies, which prevented them from 
being looked upon with a cool and 
steady eye. There were many who, 
comparing, without much nicety, 
the plans which they had formerly 
supported, with tlieir result, saw in 
the one Uie principles of eternal jus- 
tice, and in the other the finger qf 
God; while others, wlio had still 
their little doubt as to the justice 
of the war, began, now that all was 
welfover, to have their eyes open- 
ed upon iuTpolicy. Had these opi- 
nions been universal, theie would 
not now have beta any propriety 
in entering into a lengtlicned ^ 
fence of the war. 
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It must be recollected, however, 
that not only were there loud cry- 
ings and predictions, and seeing 
of visions, and dreaming of dreams,” 
before the campaign in Flanders, 
but that even after its brilliant is- 
sue, there was a large party which, 
with consistency, reprobated the 
measures of the Allies ; and that, 
while the battle of Waterloo was 
still talked of with enthusiasm. Lord 
Holland declared in the House of 
Lords, that disapproving, ns he 
had always done, of the principle 
• of the war, he could not cxpiess 
much congratulation for its success. 
Wlicn these opinions were enter- 
tained at that time, it was not to 
be expected tliat the piesent aspect 
of affairs would lender them more 
moderate. Tlic impressions result- 
ing from success, which must affect 
every mind in a certain degree, 
have had time to subside ; the mea- 
sures consequent to that success 
have been fully developed; and 
peace has not come attended with 
that train of blessings which the 
sanguine had rashly expected. In 
the eyes of many, also, when they 
now look back on tjie events of t!{c 
last five and twenty years, the chain 
does not seem tO|||)^ broken; the 
. last war, of a single campaign, ap- 
pears joined to the long wai which 
preceded it ; and all their favourite 
maxims relative to the origin of the 
latter, rise up to prepossess their 
minds against the former. 

In these circumstances, it will 
not, it in hoped, be considcied ei- 
thci; ill-timed or uninteresting, to 
devote a few pages to the exam ina- 
ction of the justice and policy of the 
last war with France. 

theq, with rc^rd to the 
justice of the war, there is an ob- 
jection invariably stated in limine, 
of which it may be proper to get 
rid. Shall a nation^ it is said, not 


have the right of choosing its own 
government? This is a question 
which is plausible, and seems to 
carry in it something congenial to 
the common sense of mankind ; for 
in this right of choice Appears to be 
involved the whole happiness of the 
people. But this doctrine must be 
received with considerable limita- 
tion. And I would hei:c. .state a 
well-known distinction, which I 
conceive to be essential, viz. that 
there is a wide difference between 
forcing a particular government up- 
on a country, and saying to it, .You 
shall not have this paiticular go- 
vernment which you desire. — Let 
us tiy this by the principles of mo- 
rality between man and man. 

A father can never be justified in 
forcing Ins son to follow a particu- 
lai profession which lie dislikes, be- 
cause little good can be expected to 
accrue to either party from such a 
constraint. But a father has a per- 
fect right, in certain cases, to pre-. 
vent his son from embracing a pro- 
fession for which he has a strong 
inclination. If, for example, a 
young man of rank should wish to 
bccoiTfe a petty aitisan, and thus dis- 
grace bis 'lamily ; or if the son of a 
man in an inferior station, and of 
small income, should aspire to a 
profession which requires an ex- 
pensive education, and a large siun 
of money as the dues of entry*— 
in such cases as these, there can be 
no doubt of the justice of the fii- 
tbei's negative. 1 need hardly re- 
fer to a more delii^ate and interest- 
ing choice; and say, that though 
one has no right to* force a son or 
daughter into a marriage, yet he is 
justifiable in preventing the one* 
from marrying a strumpet, and the 
other a pickpocket 

When we advance from indivi- 
duals to larger bodies of men, and 
examine the rules pf julitiGe which 
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ought to regulate the internal go- 
vernment of a nation^ we shall find 
that the same remarks apply. If 
our Goveinment were to give or- 
ders, that all its subjects weie to 
dress in the costume of Turkey, 
it would assuredly be going beyond 
its legal powers. But it is per- 
fectly just to make an act against 
the paring of arms, even iif that 
concealed and fashionable way to 
which, probably, the law itself gave 
rise. Nor can any one doubt, that 
our Legislature had a perfect right 
to prohibit the Highlanders from 
dressing in the particular costume 
of their country, if there were good 
ground for behoving that it che- 
rished icmcmbranccs inimical to 
the peace of the State. The po- 
licy of the measuic might be doubt- 
ed ; but the title inherent m the 
Lcgislatuic, to limit, in this man- 
ner, the exeicisc of a natural right, 
when its exercise is dangerous, most 
\mmm ceitainly is undeniable. — Again, it 
has been deemed unjust and tyran- 
nical, for a nation to oblige men to 
follow a particular profession. Every 
body knows, that colliers and sail- 
ers were foi merly restricted to par- 
ticular mines, and were transferied 
along with these fioin hand to hand, 
as part of the property. This was 
justly considered as a remains of 
iiarbarism, and was at last abolish- 
ed. Nor IS the case of soldiers an 
exception to this part of the rule ; 
for without resting on the absolute 
necessity of having an army, a man 
cannot be said to be forced into the 
ranks: he only stands his chance 
along with every unprivileged man 
in the country, and is constrained to 
serve himself, solely because he has 
not the means of procuring a sub- 
stitute. While, however, the above 
doctrine is true, it has never been 
questioned, that a State has a right 
to prohibit its subjects from em- 


bracing particular professions^ I 
am not constrabied to refer to tllU 
legislative enactments in all coutt^ 
tries, against those whose taste leads' 
them to acquire a livelihood by their 
dexterity in a crowded city, or by 
their courage on the highway, This 
would be an illustration by no meanf 
foreign from my pijgpose; but there 
are iqany others t()|Which less excep- 
tion can be had. The interference 
of the magistrates to prevent men- 
dicancy, is a strong instance ; be- 
cause the profession here is certain- 
ly not one of the most seducing, 
and because its followers lest their 
claims on the good-will alone of tlie 
people. Anoilier instance I maymen- 
tion, is that of a patent : any man 
may be a maker of lamps, but no 
man except myself is allowed to be 
a maker of mypatent lamp.— It would 
be tedious to multiply examples in 
support of the principle I have sta- 
ted. Enough has surely been said 
to prove it ; and it rests upon this 
groun(^ that though it is unjust to 
diive an individual into a situation 
in which he would most certainly 
be miserable, it is perfectly fair to 
hinder him from occupying one de- 
tiimental to Ris neighbour. 

It will be at once seen, that these 
illustrations apply strongly to the 
case at issue. If the Allies wished 
to impose a government on France, 
they were wrong ; because, by so 
doing, they would have trenched 
upon the happiness and security of 
every man in the country. But 
when they declared war to prevent 
the French from living under a go- 
vernment, which dear-bought expe- 
rience had taught them to be ad- 
verse to the existence of freedom 
and social happiness in Er^iope, 
then they were peffcctly justifiable 
in entering into that war. Napo- 
leon had been* advancing, for a 
course of years, in a track of con- 
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quest and spoliation* He had given 
away kingdoms with as lavish^ a 
hand as other monarchs bestow 
titlep of honour ; and as tlie disco* 
verers of America sent home spe- 
^eimens of the gold, and rare pro- 
auctions ofcho New World, to whet 
the avarice of their ‘ employers, 
— -so did be r^sack palaces, and 
violate even th<^ sacred temples of 
the living God, that he migh\ ac- 
cumulate in Paris, those cui'iositics 
and monuments of ancient and mo-» 
dem art, which their possessors held 
most valuable. One triumph only 
increased the appetite for more. 
Ambition grew in him into a restless 
and ungovernable lust of conquest, 
unchecked by any principle of mo- 
rality, and despising at last the calls 
of common prudence. In a dai ing 
and profligate attack upon Russia, 
was this man successfully icsisted ; 
the nations of the Continent again 
recovered fiom their apathy ; and 
Bonaparte was dethroned, and sent 
to Elba. The very next year he 
returns ; and, aided by the good 
wishes of part of bis former sub- 
jects, and the indifference or fear of 
the rest, he again seizes the leins 
of government in Fra.icS. In these 
circumstances, will it seriously be 
maintained, that the Allies were 
Unjustifiable in opposing his re- 
establishment on the throne, be- 
cause, foi sooth, the Fiench wished 
' him to leign over them ?— rin a si- 
milar case in private life, it would 
be perfectly just to apply for legal 
interference ; and had tlierc exist- 
ed a Court of Kings, such as was 
proposed by Heniy IV. this would 
have Jbieen a good case for their de- 
cisiietn. But, as things exist, war is 
thip only means of compelling a na- 
tion to be just • The French Could 
rnot be summoned to the bar of a 
eourt, that their •cause might be 
pleaded, and a bloodlea;/ execution 
follow, on the sentence. And tV'as 


it to be expected, that after the ex- 
perience which the Allies had had 
of the utter profligacy of Napoleon’s 
character, and the terrible energies 
which he could call forth, that they 
were calmly to see their woik ren- 
dered iiiigatoiy, because the French 
preferred a man fond of war to the 
peaceful descendant of their ancient 
kingq ? 

The foregoing reasoning pmeeds 
upon the idea, that the French na- 
tion was unanimous in wishing the 
return of the exile ; and is suffi- 
cient, in my mind, to screen the 
Allies from the charge of injustice, 
even in that extreme view of the 
subject. But It must be kept in 

mind, that such a supposition is by 
no means siippoi ted by fact ; but, 
on the contiaiy, that there existed 
in Fiance a strong party devoted 
to the interests of the Bouibon &- 

mily. It is impossible, I admit, 
to form any correct notion of the 
real strength of the patties ; and if, 
even upon the levelling principles 
ol French philosophy, we were in- 
clined to number the people like % 
herd of cattle, and to esteem that 
party tlic stronger, which could co- 
ver a widen plain, or lend the air 
with a louder clamour,— even on 
this supposition, there existed no 
data by which to airive at a true es- 
timate. But while thisis true, I decide 
edly think, that they bad bad suf- 
ficient demonstrations of public opi- 
nion in that country to justify them 
in their conduct towards it. The 
French had shown the most ardent 
joy at the return of the Bourbon 
family in contradistinction to tbcir 
Emperor ; and as if on puqiose to 
leave nq doubt of their sentiments 
in tlie minds pf the Allied Mo- 
narchs, the most powerful of them 
were ^croselves present at these 
rejoicings, end were thus enabled 
to see without any Intervening cloud 
of ministerial intrigue and 
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but with their own eyes, how gladly 
the return of the long exiled family 
was hailed by the French people. 
Upon what grounds, tlicn, were 
they called upon to believe, that 
the cuncnrhad run in an opposite 
direction, and that Bonaparte, who 
had been so coolly sacnficcd by the 
nation, should all at odee have again 
becon^e their favourite? Yet rfeer- 
tain class of politicians would have 
had the Allies to sit down and spe- 
culate; would have them to put the 
French down on paper, and then to 
draw lines and divide them into co- 
lumns : ** This man is a Protestant, 
and he must love Bonaparte, — that 
man bought t’vo acres of an ancient 
baiori’s domain, and he must love 
Bonapditc very much ; oh! tliey all 
love Bonapaite, and we have been 
dividing the good Fiench nation 
from their anointed lord : — Whom 
God has joined together, we shall 
no longei put asunder.” The folly 
» of this reasoning requires no se- 
rious reply. Loid Liverpool, (and 
W'e have no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity), stated lately in the House 
of Lords, his conviction, that the 
majority of the French people were 
hostile to Bonaparte ; the Allies had 
good grounds for thinking so, and 
*fiiey therefore declared war, not 
against the nation, but against the 
usurper, and the army who sup- 
poited him. 

Another post in which the op- 
ponents of the war endeavour to 
entrench tliemselves, is the conduct 
of the Allies to Bonaparte during 
bis cmIc. “ You allured him, by 
certain stipulations. in his behalf, 
to enter into a treaty. You per- 
suaded the man whom you feared, 
to abandon the kingdom- which he 
had so long considered as his own ; 
knd when you had inveigled him 
to lay do\rn his arms, you forgot 
your engagements.. You guaran- 
teed to him tfie payment of an an- 


nual pension front France, and ha 
did not receive it. You stipnlati^ld * 
to make over Parma, Placentia, arid 
Guastalla to his Empress, and thas# 
have been destined to other pur- 
poses. You allotted him the island 
of Elba at once as his Idngdom and 
his prison, and you were intriguing 
to deprive him of his little sove- 
reignly, and to remove hint to a 
stronger place of confinement. Bo- 
naparte has resisted your breach of 
faith, he has broken his part of the 
treaty only after you had broken 
yours, and you have no reason to 
complain, far less to declare war 
against him.” 

It may be remarked in general, 
that in iJlc present state of our in- 
formation, it is impossible to decide 
with any degree of certainty upon 
the charges above alluded to. The 
Congress was still engaged in set- 
tling the afikirs of Europe, when 
Napoleon made his escape ; and till 
a final arrangement had taken place, 
it was difficult to say how far the 
ticaty with him was, or was not to 
be fulfilled. It is at all events evi- 
dent, that by the course he pur- 
sued, he took the execution of jus- 
tice into his* own hands, and by 
lircaking thiough the stipulations 
of the treaty, without waiting the 
result of pioper remonstrances, he 
evidently shewed how eager he was 
to grasp at any appearance of in- 
justice on the pait of the Allies, to 
Serve as a cover for his return to 
France. It was unfortunate that 
the Congress should have given any 
ground or the apology ; but very 
lew will be inclined to doubt, that 
had Bonaparte been sincere in his 
professions of desire to spare the 
blood of France, apd of the rest of 
Europe, he would have followed a 
very different course from that 
v^hich he pur'judd. It is however, 
as above hinted at, impossible to 
' enter very fully into thij ple|^*of re- 
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taliation, when the v,ery contradic- 
tory accounts which have been given 
respecting it are considered. This 
is of the less consequence^ besides, 
when we reflect, tliat Uie Allies 
knight enter with justice into the 

E r, even ^though their conduct 
i given Bonaparte some grounds 
rendering it necessary. 

' It would indeed be a monstrous 
doctrine to maintain, that, in the 
case either of individuals or na- 
tions, an incidental piece of injus- 
tice should call for complete non- 
resistance on the one part, and au- 
thorise all sorts of retaliation on 
the other. If the Allies wei e guilty 
of a 1)1 each of treaty, tliis might 
justify Bonaparte in disregarding 
his share of the stipulations, and 
might pledge tliem to a paiticular 
line of conduct, if the change of 
circumstances should again throw 
him into. their power ; but it could 
not surely impose upon them the 
duty of leaving him to his full 
swing, and of destroying ^in one 
moment the fruits of such an enor- 
mous W'astc of blood and treasure. 
The Ex-Emperor of Fiance had act- 
ed towards them all in the most un- 
j ust and tyrannical mariner; they had 
at last succeeded in liis overthrow, 
and in tlic first flush of victory, 
and to prevent an unnecessary waste 
of human life, tlicy had agreed to 
bestow certain advantages ujion him 
to which he certainly had no claim, 
('ircumstances occurred which in- 
duced them to break through their 
('wn stipulations, (for that is our 
supposition),and the Corsican broke 
tl)rQU|^ The treaty was dis- 
^and the parties returned 
to ^cupy the situation in which 
they^liad been before it was made. 
But when Bonaparte resvimed the 
purple, the wJiole causes of the for- 
mer war opened a^ust him ; he 
was again tb^ invader of Spain and 
of Ru,s^,ia ; the wrongs of Prussia 


and of Austria again demanded 
vengeance ; England saw the inve- 
terate’ and unjust enemy of her 
commerce restored to power she 
saw Napoleon at the head of that 
army which had been vanquished, 
not annihilated— which had been 
humbled indeed, but on winch hu- 
mility had tdSi wrought lepentancc. 
Aiidt justice deinaiulcd, that he 
should be punished lor hi^ 'former 
deeds, and deprived of tlie power 
to renew the miseries of Europe. 

Having thus endi'avoiircd to prove, 
that the Allies acted justly in the 
measures which they pui sued against 
tlie usurper, I now' pi oceed to show, 
that these mra'^uics wxre recom- 
mended by the principles of the 
soundest policy. 

The fust tiling licfe that seems 
to demand attention, is, whether 
the rot urn of Bonaparte was dan- 
gerous to tlie repose of the world. 

If the pmnsluncnt which this ^ 
man had undergone, had produced 
repentance; if in the process the 
coarser particles had been expelled, 
and a pure sublimate only had re- 
mained; if, in short, Napoleon, me- 
tamorphose;^ into a peaceful and 
virtuous character, had been chosen 
by the French nation in preference 
to the ancient family,— I cannot see 
that the Allies would have been 
called upon, (however justly they 
might have done so), to enter into 
a crusade against him. 

But assuredly the Allies had good 
grounds for doubting on the matter 
of this reformation. Independently 
of other facts, such a regeneration 
would have lodkcd very like a mi- 
racle, and, in the present times, we 
could hardly expect that Saul of 
Tarsus should so suddenly have be- 
come an apostle. Was it to be be- 
lieved, that a few months banish- 
ment to Elba hud changed the crim- 
son of tlie Corsit ail's character hito 
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wool^ It must not be forgotten, 
that his banishment was the fniit bf 
his degradation. He did not ireiirs 
into a voluntai^ and honourable 
exile ; before he went to Elba, his 
ambitious designs were blasted ; his 
militaiy gloiy was obscured; his 
usurped crown was torn from his 
brow ; and his iron sceptre wrench- 
ed from his hand. And was it to be 
Sup^rased, that there were no evil 
passions rankling in his breast, or 
that he looked with other feelings 
than those of rage and revenge, on 
the authors of his temporary fall ^ 
Even upon their genet al knowledge, 
therefore, of the Corsican's charac- 
ter, it would have been foolish m 
the extreme, had the Allies permit- 
ted him to maintain quiet possession 
of the throne of France. 

But 1 should be acting unjustly 
towards the Allies, did 1 rest their 
justification upon the character a- 
ione of Bonaparte, however strong 
» such a one undoubtedly is. There 
are othci presumptions, and other 
facts, which prove to a demonstra- 
tion, that his return was dangeious. 
And, indeed, I cannot see how the 
believers in his reform, can* recon- 
cile the fact itself of his fhtuin with 
their faith in his regeneration. As 
long as be remain^ quietly in the 
possession of hjs narrow dominions, 
and continued to fulfil conscien- 
tiously the treaty founded unon his 
abdk*ation, it might just^ have 
been Said, that he was contented to 
he no longer the distuiber of £u- 
lope. The moment of his return, 
however, completely destroyed this 
presumption. Men's minds went 
naturally back to the beginning, 

' and saw the foundation of his fu- 
ture renappeanmee laid on the very 
deed which scaled his abdication. 
They saw, in the boasted pistol of 
Marshal Ney, nothing but a flat- 
tering hope of .his again assuming 
the Fren^ government ; and in the 
choice of Elba, the selection of n 
Vql. I, S 


convenient station, from whidi to 
make a descent upon France. Af* 
ter his return, too, manycircurn- 
stances came outwfaich could hardly 
have been known before, because^ 
till that event happene^, conceal- 
ment was necessary, but not after it. 
It was now evident, that there had 
existed almost from the commence- 
ment lof the Revolution, an orga- 
nize plot for producing a coun- 
ter-revolution ; the imperialists, it 
seems, had symbols and watch- 
words, and looked for the re-ap- 
pearance of their leader in spring, 
with as firm a confidence as the 
fanner does for the natural vege- 
tation. 

The enemies of the war exult in all 
these things, and ask how our wor- 
thy negociators could overlook those 
obvious facts and considerations. 
The island of Elba has become as 
good a laughing-stock as the phi- * 
losopher's stone. In all this they 
show their capacity to predict, so 
to speai% after the event has been 
fulfilled. It must be owned, in- 
deed, that the Allies discovered some 
want of foiesight in sending the 
Emperor to ^Iba. But it should 
be recollected, that they considered 
Napoleoh to be more universally 
odious to the French than he ac- 
tually was, and that they were an- 
xious to get rid of him with as little 
loss of time, and as little chance 
of further bloodshed, as possible. 
Wliile this is true, it is curious to 
observe, with what consistency the 
opponents of the war found upon 
the factf now alluded to. They 
magnify the treacheiy of Bona- 
parte, and yet they cannot see how 
strongly this &ct militates against 
any idea of a reformation ‘'in«liis 
diaraeter. * And while th^ ridicule 
the geneijpus part which the Allies 
Mited towards hint, they would have 
this veiy generosity to preclude 
them from following out the plans 
of just vengeance against him who 
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had broken hia &ith> and trampled 
on their kindness. 


But it has been said^ that his ac« 
tions demonstrated how much bis 
pifinciples ^ere altered and improv- 
ed; and ^at> allowing his moral 
character to be the same^ he showed 



debauchee^ I suppose^ may s^ill re- 
tain his tendency to wine, though 
the licadache arising from last 
night's debauch, should prompt him 
to form resolutions of future so- 
briety. But what proofs are brought 
of this change of sentiment in Bo- 
naparte ? Are we to look for them 
in the abolition of the slave-trade, 
one of the earliest measures of his 
new reign ? They are truly chat ita- 
ble who would consider a measuic 
like this as the pledge of a change of 
ayslcro. Is it forgotten, that the go- 
vernment of l^ouis had resisted the 
innovation, and had on that account 
rendered themselves unpopular ? 
and that therefore it was obviously 
good policy in the Emperor to carry 
through a popular measure which his 
rival had resisted. The fact iuelf, of 
its being done at a tjme when affairs 
of a nature much more i^ent de- 
manded attention, is &nt£ient to 
expose the motive which prompted 
to It. This obvious system of po- 
licy pervaded ali*Fiance; and the 


E shopkeeper, who changed the 
s on his sign from Rotate to 
Imperiale, was as much actuated by 
It as the Emperor on the throne. 

This reasoning strikes at every 
liberal measure of the usurper. He 
nted an ap 


free consti- 
tion to the French ; he was con- 
tented with being the first, instead 
ofthe sole ruler of France, and he 
established the liberty &f the press. 
But can any one be astonished at 
his catching every branch or 
post, when he recollects tlie sKp- 
pety ground on whidi be sto(^. 
He had returned to itfurp a throne 


in the face of all the powers In Eu- 
rope and would he not endeavour 
to a moderation and refotui 

to soften their resentment, or 
tb*jo^vide them ^ He came to sway 
the sceptre of a kingdom whiclk 
could look upon him only as an- 
other Helen, the object of admira- 
tion indeed, but the forerunner of 
a tieniendous war, — and wgnld he 
not tiy to conciliate the people, by 
making them contiastthe liberality 
of his measures, with the cautioDj 
to call it no worse, of bis rivals ? 

But fortunately foi the justifica- 
tion of the Allies, wc have some- 
thing more than bare presumptions 
to justify us in supposing, that Na- 
poleon had undergone no material 
change during his banishment. The 
proclamations which he issued on his 
leturn, weic sufficient to establish 
his personal identity. One of them, 
addressed to the soldiers, contained 
the same inflated language, and tlie 
same sentiments which tliey had long« 
been accustomed to admire under ' 
the former reign of their Emperor. 

Soldiers, you arc not conquered," 
It begins, and then goes on to enu- 
merate the victoncs which their va- 
lour had t^^on, and to allude, in suf- 
ficiently broad terms, to the neces- 
sity of redeeming themselves from 
their recent losses. On his resum- 
ing the purple, he discovered the 
same love for militaiy affairs ; he 
spcnt^Wiuch of his time at reviews, 
and was anxious to strengthen him- 
self in the affections of his soldiers, 
by mingling fismiliaily with them 
in the ranks, and endeavouring 
to recognize those who had for- 
merly served under his banners. 
In bis imperious conduct to .the* 
Swiss officer who refused to march 
out his repment to these reviews, 
we recognize the despotic character 
of the Emperor. Even while couxt- 
ihg Carnot, and .contracting his 
mouth for the pronunclatton m the 
new constitutional language, his 




fonder semamentB would ever and 
anon break forth* And his whole 
conduct, m short, reminds one of 
part of Satan's speech after he had 
escaped from bell : 

«c would recant 

VowB made in pun, os vudent and void ; 
For never can true reconeiknoent grow* 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced 

sodswi.” • 

I may add, that there is a view 
of this part of the subject, which to 
many will appear to superE^ede the 
necessity of a lengthened proof. It 
is, that the Allies were not called 
upon to make any critical invest!- 
gation into the reality of this new 
birtli. Bonaparte came back to oc- 
cupy that station whence he had 
been able to roll down a flood of 
misery on the nations; and it would 
have been worse than madness, had 
they permitted him, upon any theo- 
retic speculation, to keep possession 
•rof the sluices which he might again 
open to deluge all Europe. 

But if wc would appreciate fully 
the danger to the repose and safety 
of Europe resulting frcAn this coun- 
ter-revolution, we must look not 
only to the character of Bonaparte, 
but to that of the French nation. 
The intermixture of one poisonous 
ingredient in a compound, often 
renders the whole mass deleterious ; 
and thus, even upon the supposition 
of a reformation in the Corsican’s 
character, there might exist a spi- 
rit in France, or in the dominant 


in the great nation^ is> I thinkj in* 
dubitable, and will appear evident 
by glancing for a moment at the 
chain of events which led to the 
downfall of the imperial dynasty, 
and then ushered in its re-establish- 
ment. By attending tod much to 
their own interest, under the spe-^ 
cious title of the rights of man, the 
French had found means to over- 
look the rights of the tangible and 
untheoretical communities of men 
which existed around them. In 
other words, they preached up bro- 
therly love, till they had embroiled 
almost all the nations of the conti- 
nent. 'To this naturally enough 
succeeded a thirst for conquest and 
glory, and on these did Napoleon 
Bonaparte, aided by favourable cir- 
cumstances, found his military des- 
potism. Glory became then the 
watchword in France. For this 
were the young men marched to 
battle, under the terrors of a cruel 
conscription ; for this were nations 
attacked^without provocation, and 
plundered without mercy ; and for 
this were kings dethroned, to make 
way for the b^rotheis and minions 
of Bonaparte, as the tragedy is suc- 
ceeded by th(f farce. France, in 
short, was become a military na^ 
tion, abd her armies were the 
scourges of all the surrounding 
countries. This state of things con- 
tinued till it became intolerable. 
The trumpet of England was at last 
successful in awakening the slum- 
bering energies of all Europe. The 


party in France, which comes to Continental Power* arose with an 
the same thing, which would be irresistibh impulse from their tor- 
able to impel him to measures con- por ; and, in a single campaign, 
traty to his better judgment. And the power of France was trodden 
■ if, as is most likely, this man re- under their feet, and her lauiels 
mained the same, and a corres- withered. It was then that Napo- 
ponding spirit existed in that coun- leon was ddjiosed, anSl Louis placed 
tty, could a stiongcr proof be de- upon the throne of his ancestors^ 
manded of the danger arising from apparently by the Frencli nation » 
the re-establishment of the imperial itself, which, relieved from immi- 
govemment in France ^ nent destruction, fnd fond of *110- 

Tliat a dangerous spirit did exist velty, hailed his return ;wiith 

S S • * 
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thttsiasm. To this oxcitation sue* 
ceeded the languor of reppse« and 
to the languor of repose^ a restless 
desilei^«£aDge. TheeauleofE^ha 
fieured the et^picious moment^ and 
Hiadh his gay holiday-excursion in* 
to France^ and, seated in his open 
chariot, and expwng his breast to 
the bayonets of his faithful soldiers, 
enter Jnto the good city of Pa^ 
lis, and did resume bis seat upon 
the throne of France, 

In these drcumstances, it appears 
extm?agantto suppose, that no dan* 
ger lurhed in the return of Bona- 
parte; or that the mutual action 
and re-action of the characteir of the 


senpe of Bonaparte; mM) this pert* 
ly OP account of his own eharec- 
^4 partly because they fore- 
decided opposition from the 
But then they dreaded the 
Bouxhon policy ; and *they saw no 
way of biinging abemt a change ao 
eaaly as by recalling the £x-Em- 
mror. The bow which had been 
forcsed from its accustotned^curva- 
lure, would resuma its former shape 
more readily than any other. Bo- 
naparte would form a c^tre round 
whidb they coidd lally, and would 
naturally resume that ascendancy 
to which his abilities and hia for- 
mer rank entitled him. But we 


French, and his own character, was 
not likely to produce an explosion. 
Since the first downfidl of the Em- 
peror, we have acqvured much in- 
sight into the nature of the public 
nmod in France. We had formally 
concluded, diat the Emperor must 
have ruM tliat country by the 
Btros^ engine of military force alone, 
and that his arbitr^measufcs must 
have rendered him odious to the 
great mass of the people. We now 
find, that Glory was the god wham 
the^ worshipped ; that vanity was 
their ruling passion } and that diey 
cheerfully submitted to aheost all 
kinds of privations, if these led the 
way to actional conquests, and to 
new trophies of victory.— -If this be 
^ res) character of Ae French, it 
is easy to conceive what were the 
.filings which their degradation had 
produced, and for what purposes the 
return of Bonaparte was so eagerly 
wished by the army. 

It has been doubted bow fiur Na- 
poleon was the choice of theFrench 
nation, when he rel;umed from Elba- 
That there was a strong party in 
filvour di Lcauk XVm«*is unquea- 
tionahle; and as Sttle can it be 
doubted, that ijhiw was a mspeo* 
table party, hostSe qt once to the' 
Boud^ mi Imperial dynasties, 
who woidp have preferred the ab- 


should err widely did we 6U]mo8e, ^ 
that this was the character of the 
ruling paity in France. It is vain 
to deny, &at that party was the 
army; that a military spirit was 
predominant in the nation; and 
that whoever was at the b^d of 
the govemment, mnsi have been 
acted upon by ite infiiienoe.— «» 
then, this army was so instiumen- 
tal in replaang their favourite leader 
on the Uirone, what, it may be ask-i 
ed, was their motive for doing ao ? 
Was Ittthat he might have an op- 
portunity of reducing to pmetice a 
system (rfjust and peaceful maxims, 
wbidi he had concocted in Elba i 
Was it that be who hid best taught 
them to use their swprds, might 
shew them tlie readiest mode of 
changing them into ploughshares ^ 
-^Many, grounding their opinione 
more on common sense than on 
fine-spun theories, muy perhaps be 
inclined to beUeve, that ihe French 
army dmuandfd very difierent con* 
duct from their Emperor; that it 
was di;gust^ with the inactimi of 
peace; and panted for the recovery 
of the fair provinces wbieh they had 
lost, and of the xnilitmy nmonn 
which, if not destroyed, required p): 
least to be gilded oneWf Even iipw 
on tlie supposition, thereloie, ef u 
change of chmactsr in itoepurte. 
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(a thing not to he credited), there 
still existed an army, and a mili- 
tary spirit, oompared to which, as 
Lord Caatiereagh said in the House 
of Commons, Napoleon was a mere 
drop in thehucket. The army was 
the mine full of combustibles, the 
train was already laid, and Bona- 
parte was the spark which was re- 
quired to kindle it * 

But it has been said, that there 
was a new government in France; 
that the will of the Emperor was 
no longer law ; but that a grave 
and deified Assembly of the Peers, 
and Representatives of theCommons 
of France, was ibereafiter to form a 
Ik check upon the Imperial power. 1 
am perfectly aware, that the Cham- 
bers had an influence which no simi« 
lar assembly had enjoyed in France 
fpr a long course of y cai s ; and that 
there existed in tliat Assembly a 
spirit by no meiuis favourable to 
tte power of the Emperor. But it 
. was certainly problematical, how 
fiur such a b^y of men, even al- 
lowing them the desire, could have 
roststM the influence of the army ; 
and it is very doubtful, how far 
would ha^e acted towards the 
Allies in a way consistent with the 
preservation of peace. We have 
seen too many instances of the 
meddling and ambitious principles 
of- Jacobinical Assemblies, to feel 
disposed to intrust them with power 
founded on the breach of a solemn 
treaty, and with a man like Bona- 
parte for thmr leader. 

But we must go a step further 
than this, and attend to the relaj* 
tive situations of Bipnaparte and 
that Assembly. I have already 
> slated, that it was the obvious po» 
Iky of the Emperor to appear as 
the chmoe of the people,— both to 
the Allies less pretence for 
interferenoe, and to stimulate the 
French to gretder exertions in his 
defence. But it appears to me, that 
had the Allies consented to his con^ 


tinuance on the French throne, this 
very circumstance of a free govel'i>i» 
ment would have precipitated, in^ 
stead of retarding, the ambitious 
schemes of the Corsican. Was it 
to be believed, that Bonag^rtc would 
sit down contented with acting as a 
sort of puppet, wliereof the Cham- 
bers were to pull the wires ^ Yet 
such Jie must undoubtedly have 
considered to be his situation, com- 
pared with the despotic power which 
he had formerly enjoyed. In these 
circumstances, the best way for ac- 
quiring his anctent influence was to 
court the army, an engine already 
sufficiently devoted to him. He 
would have found himself nowhere 
so powerful as in the field ; and he 
would have looked to foreign vic« 
tories as the forerunners m unli- 
mited authority at lioroe. 

Having now, I hope, sufficiently 
demonstrated, that there was no 
chance of a secure or lasting peace 
while Bonaparte was at the bead of 
affairs in France ; I proceed to 
task— certainly not a very difficult 
one— of proving, that there Could 
not have cxistq^ circuinstances 
which rendeiqfl a successful War 
against him more certain. 

Ani,*Jirst, if we look to the 
state in which France was at the 
time. Her resources had been 
drained during the course of a long 
war, which had latterly been a los- 
ing game for Bonaparte, and at the 
end of which he had seemed re- 
solved to haizardhis whede remain- 
ing fortune upon a single cast— • 
France v as accordingly exhausted, 
to a great degree, of men and mo- 
ney ; and Ihe return of the Bour- 
boi^, however it had eiectrified that 
sensidve j^plc, ccaild not alF at 
once reenut their finances, or xw- 
pair the waste of a long and bloody 
war. It is true, that an immense 
number of veterans had been dis- 
gorged into France from l!he prisons 
of her enemj|?s ; {lut thougn these 
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were doubtless a great increase of they forgotten that the French were 
strength> it should be kept in mind their enemies . Moscow had not yet 
that they would have been no less Mei^d from theashes-of her bum* 
fonuH^le, but, on the contrary, Ing; the plains of Dresden and 
better' organiised, when Napoleon Leipste still bore the marks of a 
ahould haye found an opportunity French army.' The'^Sbldiers were 
fyt renewing hostilities ; and that, told, that the fruit of all their toiin^ 
in the mean ^me, they dissemi- and victories uras ‘^nipped in the 
^ nated in the country idle atid dis* ripening^/^ and that the desolater 
solute habits, the fruit of thek* cap- of Europe had again mounted the 
tivity. throne of Fiance, in the faee of that 

But while France was thus weak treaty which their swoi ds bad did- 
in her resources,^ she was no less tated*— In all these particulars, we 
decayed in her spirit. She was see the, ^rra of a spirit which the. 
no longer that France which could wiser^politicians of the day deemed 
anoint upstarts with the oil of unconquerable, and on which they 
kings, and whose armies could staked the fate of Europe, 
march in triumph from the Loire While the Allies were thus strong > 
to the Danube and the Vistula, in the feelings of their soldiers, they 
The spell of her military invinci- were no less so in the talents of 
bility was broken ; the purity of their generals. And it must not 
her virgin tehritory had been vio- be forgotten, that they were not to 
lated ; her laurels were no longer engage in a new wor&re, in which 
green. She still smarted| in short, they might be opposed by an ene- 
under the pains of defeat ; and her my practising dinerelit tactics. The 
sons still remembered the dash of Romans, who had triumphed over 
the terrible Cossacks, and the charge tlietr Italian neighbours, were un- 
of the Sans Culottes Montagnards. able to resist the savage fuiy and 
She had still a restless desire for painted countenances of the Gauls ; 
war ; but she ha4 lost part of that and Hannibal was overcome by the 
confidence which is tl^e surest pledge caution ’of Fabius. But in the pre- 
of victory ; and the distracted state sent case, Ihe Allies had only a 
of parties and feelings in "France, conquered enemy to oppose ; their 
added greatly to the difficulties of generals were acquainted with the 
the Usurper. No time could, there- modes of French wS^are, and on 
fore, have been better chosen ibr the theatre of the war many of them 
leading out the armies of Europe had already acted. It should hr; 
against her. mentioned, besides, that they Were 

While France was thus nnfortu- thb personal friends of each other ; 
mtely situated, the Allies could and that each kiiowinghis own rank, 
never have hoped to occupy a more fell without difficulty into his prO- 
commanding position than that per place, and formed part m a 
wMlSi they then held. 'Hkeywere compacted whole. 

$ti6ng in the feelings ofnheir ar- But these .are mere adWEmtajjes 
mies ; Their soldiers knew what it attending the union of tto AUi^ ' 
was*lo conquery^ for they ^ad driven Powers, and must not make w 
the French before them to the very overlook the importiint fact of that 
gates of Paris. They were inured union itself. It has happily not 
to the hardships *of War ; and the been often necessary; dbst 
languor of a long peace had not yet should unite against" the overjgrowki, 
in^erirened to relax, in any degree, power of an individual member of 
their' military habits, p^ot yet had her republic. But, from a variety 
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of causes^ tsaomsemry to be dis- 
cussed here, France had acquired 
an influence which was . destructive 
of any thing like an equilibriuni : 
and were I disposed to compare 
^reat things with small, I should 
say, that Europe had so far lost her 
balance on the wire, that the motion 
of a hand or a foot could not save 
her, but that she required a vehe- 
ment struggle, a convulsive motion 
of tl)e whole body, to bring her back 
to a proper balance* This effbit 
had been made, and had been suc- 
cessful, but the return of Bonaparte 
again endangered her safety ; and 
. upon the rational supposition of his 
character remaining unchanged, we 
are to consider, whctlier it was bet« 
ter, on the principles of common 
prudence, to oppose him at that 
auspicious moment, or when he 
should be inclined to let loose 
his red right hand to plague us ” 
There never could liavo been a bet- 
ter Opportunity for overwhelming 
him, but there might have been a 
worse. Were the Allies to remain 
true to their union ? Were French 
negociators extinct ? Were there 
no tempting baits to ofiW ? Or 
were there not, indeedf jealousies 
already springing up in the Con- 
gress — -In a ' few years, there 

would probably^ have been a war 
with France, backed by some of the 
great nations of the Continent. Yet 
in spite of these obvious considera- 
tions, we were, forsooth, to ait down 
contented till Napoleon had orga- 
nised his resources, formed al- 
liances,. and then to meet him in a 
glorious war. We ijere not to hit 
him on the ground, or push him 
too much against the ropes, but to 
gi ve him good vantage-ground, and 
tlie son and the wind to boot. 

I have heard many respectable 
jpl^pple, who, in their great love for 
^Maintaining peace, would have been 
(HMHented to Have s^n her dressed 
in the accoutrements of war;,* or. 


without metaphor, who deemed an 
armed neutrality vastl)^ superior to. 
a state of open hostility. Indeed 
there Were few who did not believe, 
that in dealing with Bonaparte, the 
strongest securities were necessary, 
and that the Allies wouldT have been 
unjustifiable, had they not reared 
up a strong bulwark to deter hhn 
from piaking encroachments. Yet 
surely such a state^of things is not 
much preferable to open war; it 
is as if a man should choose to en- 
dure a long course of pain and phy- 
sic, rather than the momentary 
torture of an operation. Those 
very people, too, who recommend- 
ed such a line of conduct, were they 
who declaim most violently against 
the danger of fostering a military 
spirit, forgetting, that an armed 
neutrality is the finest nurseiy for 
war. Besides, when people are pre^ 
pared for fighting, they will ever 
be wishing to try their strength ; 
and when, to these considerations, 
we add.tbe enormous expense of 
military establishments, their ten- 
dency to fetter and destroy liber- 
ty, the immorality resulting from 
them when they exist in a state of 
repose, and thb fiict, that even after 
all, war*would probably have been 
the consequence, — we shall surely 
be inclined to think, that even the 
hazards of a widely extended war- 
fare were to be preferred to a peace 
so expensive and so precarious. 

There is only one other point 
on which 1 had intended to say a 
few words ; viz. the individual po- 
licy, so to speak, of Great Britain, 
with iMipect to the state of things 
on the return of Bonaparte. 1 have, 
however, trespassed too long on 
your patience already ; and iii^eed 
I am conf inced, that the propriety, 
or rather the necessity, of her ^ 
operating with her. Allies, 
be seriously disputed. 

r arc the conta^r^uSn, 
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which have led me to believe that 
the last war was just and necessary^ 
and which I had an opportunity of 
sta^ng in a different form^ while its 
residt iKTOs still in a state of uncer- 
taitity.^They will not have much 
with men who cemsider that 
it was waged for the support of a 
tyraniKical system in Europe, and 
that it has greatly added to the al« 
most unsupportable distresses which 
the former war had entailed upon 
us. My object, however, will be 
gained, if I assist in directing the 
minds of the more impartial of your 
readers, to contrast in a favourable 
manner that security, and those pro- 
spects of* a durable peace, which they 
now enjoy, with the state of jealousy 
and apprehension which, by the re- 
establishment of the Imperial dy- 
nasty in France, would l^ve been 
superadded to the distresses inse- 
parable from the conclusion of a 
long and widely-extended war. 

M*— « L «" c * • 


MODERN CRITICISM. 

r 

^ aONAPARTE, 

I» my former letter, which you 
have published in your first Number, 
I had occasion to hint to you, that 
our best critics, whose professional 
business it is, to appreciate the 
taste, ^nius, and learning display- 
ed in me authors of the day, think 
it also incumbent on them to dis-' 
cuss political questions, and devote 
themselves to the purposes of a 
party. Without considering at pre- 
sent, whether Jin so doing they are 
departing from the dignity of that 
literary censorship which critics as- 
sume to therosehm oyer the taste 
and manners of the world, I may 
be allowed to say, that they con- 
trive to make this part their works 
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veiy amusing, and that there is 
more of what may be called genu^ 
ine reviewing, wit and humour, dis- 
covered in such discussions, than 
when they devote their labcmrs to 
the more serious and iihportant bn-, 
siness of their arduous profession. 
We cannot decently quarrel with an 
author for wsinting understanding 
antf^good taste. We might as weS 
ridicule him in good company for 
his deffeie^y of limbs or eye-sight ; 
but if, along with the weakness of 
his mind, he should be found to be 
a Whig or a Tory, a supporter of 
good government, or a friend to 
democracy, he may then very fairly 
be censured by one critic and prais- 
ed by another. 

It is to a fact of this kind, con- 
nected with a very important, cha- 
racter, that I shall direct the atten- 
tion of your readers in my second 
attempt to delineate the nature and 
excellency of modem criticism. In 
the last NumWr of the two Re- * 
views of the* greatest eminence, 
and published nearly at the same 
time, though dated, one in De» 
cember and the other in Februa- 
ry, we find the labours of some 
of their Able conductors directed 
to the same work, via. to Mr War- 
den's Letters from St Helena. I 
make no apology for bringing this 
work again before the public ; not 
only because the price of the book 
predudes it from general drcula- 
tion, but because I haT# formed an 
opinion of it in some respects dif- 
ferent from reviewers on both 
sides. To those who have had an 
opportunity of reading both the re- 
views, it must have been evident, 
that the one is not a reply to the ‘ 
other, but that the writers have 
given their nneontrouled senti- 
ments of the book, and of the hero 
who forms its gfoond-woric. 

Akhough tile iiiformmidn cod* 
tamed in this bodk ^ been of less 
consequence than it is, if must have 
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been still very intereking, to have 
obtained, from one who had a good 
opportunity, some account of the 
conversation, the behaviour, and the 
vindication from himself and his 
suite, of a* person with whom the 
history of the nations of Europe 
has been connected for twenty 
years,— of one who held the highest 
rank^ who* excited the greatest*ter- 
rors, and who, if we believe the re- 
views before us, for the purpose of 
gratifying a selfish ambition, was 
guilty of the greatest crimes. 

The character of Bonaparte, se- 
parated from the political motives 
by wliich he was actuated, is now 
|>retty fully before the public ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that 
his friends in this country, in his 
present circumstances, may be ex- 
cused for laying hold of every kind 
of extenuation for conduct admitted 
by Jwniself, and to apologize for 
which a great degree of ingenuity 
is necessary. I confess, however, 
tliat 1 am unable to discover on 
what grounds the friends of liberty 
in Great Britain have been so eager 
to vindicate and praise the late Em- 
peror of F ranee. Suppose the object 
of our reformers to be folly attain- 
ed, and suppose, which would very 
probably happen, that the perfect 
government, which they have now 
in idea, were invaded and tram{)icd 
upon by an adventurer; in such 
circumstances, would they cling to 
him as the last hope of aspiring 
liberty ? Would they do in their 
own case what they have done with 
regard to another country, when 
tlieir old friends wer^ the suffisrers, 
and when "this adventurer had 
trampled their rights, their univer- 
sal suffrage, their representation, 
and their constitutions of all kinds, 
under his feet ? The events which 
have lately happened, the fal} ot 
^tl>e Emperor, and the discoveries 
which have Imu made of lus coup 
diiet as a politician, a soldier, and 

VoL. I. 


a man, have considerably lowered 
the tone of his friends and admirers. 
To illustrate this observation, 1 
shall, in the first instance, attend 
to the manner in which our Review 
now speaks of Bonaparte in their 
remarks on 'Warden's Ifetters; af- 
terwards, 1 shall consider the letters 
themselves ; and finally, attend to 
t!ie accounts given of Mr Warden 
by the London Quarterly Review. 

The most valuable and enter- 
taining part of this article in the 
Edinburgh Review, is the outline 
of the public and political life of 
Napoleon ; and from it I shall se- 
lect the particular expressions which 
contain the defects of his charac- 
ter, ^nd the extenuation of his 
friends ; or, in other words, their 
censure and their praise. At an 
early period of his life, he was not 
entirely destitute^ of the feelings of 
humanity. After Toulon was eva- 
cuated by the Allies, .when he was 
shewing the works and the opera- 
tions the siege to his brother 
Louis ; and particularly, when 
pointing out the fresh graves of a 
part of the army which had been 
sacrificed by the ignorance of the 
person who commanded the attack, 
he is sahl to have addressed him 
in these remarkable words : “ Tc- 
7iez, jeune homme ; learn from this 
scene, that it is not less a matter 
of conscience than of prudence, for 
a military man to have studied well 
his profession. F or, had the wretch 
who led these braye fellows to the 
fort, understood his duty, many of 
tliem wo aid be now enjoying life, 
and serving their countiy.”— These 
words he uttered witli great emo- 
tion, and with tears standing in his 
eyes. " How strapge it seems," 
iidds the llevicwer, ** that one who 
had, naturally these strong senti- 
ments of faumadity, should have 
been the cause of sd much havoc 
and' destruction in the world 1*^ The 
officy at Toulon sacrificed hfin- 
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dreds to his Ignorance ; bow many 
thoumds have perished in Spam, 
Bu&sia, iond Oermanvi victims to 
the ambition and wilfulnebs oi Na- 
poleon !*— Edin. Review, p, lOQ. 

His campaign in Italy followed 
soon aRer$ and though the Re^ 
Viewer does not follow him tliiough 
its brilliant history, yet he states 
it to be the most splendid and 
least exceptionablu pciiod ol his 
political caieei. “ In one year lie 
drove the Germans fiom the shoics 
of the Mediterranean to the fi out 
of Crtriiuliiu, (Itfeatcdand dispcised 
then aiimes, and gave peace to the 
Continent. Uis least glory was 
that of n lOTiquiior Not to speak 
of the ci\il institutioris in Loin- 
baid), by which he did ever} thing 
in Ins powei to seem c the happiness 
and independence of the new ic- 
public he had cicttccl, he shewed 
himself on cvciy occasion the sin- 
leic and earnest fiicnd of peace, 
and merited, if he has not obtain- 
ed, the praise of being the hist man 
in authoiity under the hicnrh Re- 
public, who set limits to Its ag- 
giandizcment, and hottest ii/ cndca- 
vouied to resitoie tianquillity to the 
world,” p. 471. ^ 

He was then blamed by men of a 
truly rcpiibhcsn spirit, foi the indul- 
gence he showed to the Pope, for his 
moderation, and for concluding the 
peace of Campo Foimio, in opposi- 
tioq to the seciet ordeis and posi- 
tive instructions of the Directory. 
So pacific weic his dispositions, and 
so excellent his general character 
at that peiiod, that the Reviewers 
say, If he fell into an eiror, it 
was by indulging hopes, jn which 
eveiy good man was willing to pat- 
ticipatc."' 

jN&is is one dUic of the picture, 
m which the amiable traits of this 
extraordinary character arc biouaht 
into view ; in which we see his 
conduct without his motives, and in 
nhiih his failings seemed to havn 
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leaned to thcaicjicof mctc>. lat 
us lor a moment contemplate the 
other side, delineated by the saint 
historians of his life 

** But, spltmhcl as wc»re tlie tit- 
chicvtmcnts, and gre^v is wuc* at 
this time the incuts of \ ip )lcon 
as a warrior, a kgislatoi, and a 
peaci-makci, it is nnpossibi to 1k- 
stow upon them, even tlim, out im- 
inixed commendation. The tone 
in which he oflered liberty to tlic 
Italians, was tint of Kaled propa- 
gating his leligioii by the sword ; 
conveits weic praiW, piotcctcd, 
and cm out aged , but infidtis, that 
icjctted his mission, and icsistcd 
his arms, were gnen up witliout 
incicv to mil It ny execution that 
IS, agiec ibly to his own language 
on another oc casion, ** il n avoit 
craulic im>vtn que Ics tuci ” This 
IS one of the icisons wh^ the Rt- 
vieweis could not then, even ^hen 
be was so Inglily lespcctabic as a 
wairioi, a kgislatoi, and a pcuc- 
in,ikcr, give him then commenda- 
tion without some inixtuie of cen- 
suie They expicss themselves 
with gieat caution and dcluacy; 
luit it evident, they blame lum 
loi planting the tiee of liberty at 
the point of the bayonet, and water- 
ing It with the blood of those who 
did not wish to be iiee. 

Another, and a gi eater stain on 
his chaiactci after the peace of 
C ampo Foimio, was liis conduct 
towards Venice. He admitted, ac- 
c 01 ding to the Reviewers, a secret 
article into the prehminaiies, which 
secuied the cession of that state to 
the House of ^Austria ; and then, 
with no pretext for just invasion, 
and by holding intercouise with 
the disaffected, the fnends of li- 
berty of course, and his own 
friends, lie attempted to ^t pos- 
session of the capital without Re- 
sistance; not for the purpose of 
restoring liberty to the people, by 
putting to death all who would tioi 
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accept of but with an intention 
of coolly and deliberately delivering 
them over to the Imrsh^ haughty^ 
and rapacious gripe of the Austrians. 
This the Reviewers very justly call 
a complicated act of treacheiy and 
injustice; but they attempt to 
lessen Napoleon's share of the 
blame^ by dividing it with the Em- 
peror of Germany. Their t)wn 
words are,* “ It may be difficult to 
say, whether Napoleon or the Em- 
peror of Germany was mOst tj 
blame. The one betrayed, th'i 
othei accepted the spoils of a friend 
The diffcicnce was, that the Aus- 
trians had no character to lose, no 
reputation to forfeit." I humbly 
apprehend there is a greater dif- 
ference than this. The relative si- 
tuation of the French and Aus- 
trians at the peace of Campo For- 
mio, permitted Bonaparte to as- 
sume a higher tone than his anta- 
gonist. Cessions made to France, 
and compensations to Austria, were 
more immediately under the con- 
troul of the victor. This atrocious 
action was with him matter of choice ; 
and to attempt to vindicate him, is 
to allow one man to plunder an- 
other, that he may paydiis debt to 
a Uiird. But if what is asserted be 
the only difference, then it will be 
allowed, that the excellent and 
boasted character of Napoleon was 
here lost. 

has been also reproached, 
adds the Reviewer, with having 
corrupted, during his Italian cam- 
paign, not the discipline, but the 
tone and character of his aimy, by 
protecting and encou|;aging his ge- 
nerals in the most scandalous pil- 
. lage and extortion ; and in which 
they quickly became as great pro- 
ficients as the commissioners of the 
Convention itself. We know the 
'facts, that fiom this period the 
French armies were without prin- 
ciple, and many of their officers 
without the spirit or conduct of sol- 


diers or gentlemen ; or, in the ilrords 
of the Review, that they were pro* 
tected and encouraged in the most 
scandalous pillage and extortion^ 
We learn fiom tliis ^passage, that 
the Convention began this detest- 
able work, and that th^ general of 
their creation adopted it, and en- 
couraged the aimy to cany it on; 
and thereby brought that under a 
licentious military execution, which 
before had the ajipqgrancc of a le- 
gal exaction. 

It was this army, too, which the 
Reviewers say gave the first ex- 
ample of military interference in 
the political concerns of the in- 
terior. Addresses from his army, 
encouraged by himself, were sent 
to the government, complaining, in 
language most indccoious and un- 
constitutional, of the majority of 
the legislature. It was the de- 
sign of Napoleon, to have followed 
up these addresses, by marching 
with part of his at my to Paris, on 
pictcnc% of supporting the Diicc- 
tory and the Republic, but with 
the intention of pioruring for him- 
self a piincipal share of the govern- 
ment." The ttiumpli of the Di- 
rectory in the revolution of Fiucti- 
dor, ga^e the general of the army 
of Italy no pretence for crossing 
the Alps with his troops ; but, ac- 
cording to Mclzi, It was ever his 
custom to speak with contempt of 
the Directoiy; and when comment- 
ing on their supineness and blun- 
ders, he used to remark, that if 
any man could combine the new 
system of France with a militaiy 
government, he might raise that 
countiy to a high rank among na- 
tions, and maintain it in that ele- 
vation.” , • 

I "feel personally the indelicacy, 
and even cruelty, of exposing the 
guilt and crimes df an enemy when 
he is fallen from his high estate. I 
rejoice as much as any man in the 
deliverance of the civilized world 

o 
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£nom the grasp of his ambition ; 
and if his friends would let him 
rei^ r should wish him all happi- 
ness in a situation in which be can 
do no harm ; but if 1 were in his 
place^ I declare freely, that it would 
be ^ier to^bear the resentment and 
reproach of all who have been op- 
pressed by him, than to have such 
a vindication of character, and ex- 
tenuation of guilt. 

After considering, as carefully as 
I am able, this least exceptionable 
part of his political career, 1 see 
nothing in it deserving the appro- 
bation of ah honest man, and no- 
thing which ought to excite the ad- 
miration of a soldier, except alone 
the ability displayed in leading an 
enthusiastic army to victory. How 
can it be known, that at this pe- 
riod Napoleon had any sincere de- 
sire to set limits to the aggrandize- 
ment of the French Republic, or to 
restore tranquillity to the world ^ 
The peace of Campo Formic was 
against the secret orders aad posi- 
tive instructions of the Directory ; 
he knew that it was a peace which 
could not be maintained, and at 
the very same time he was prepar- 
ing to bring his army to Paris, and 
declaring openly, that by d military 
government France might be raised 
to a high rank among the nations 
of Europe. This very army he 
was preparing, by corrupting them, 
for every act of licentiousness. 
And in addition to all this, when 
he, was forming republics, and, a- 
greeably to the spirit of the times, 
Bering French liberty to the Ita- 
lians, he deliberately, and without 
mercy, put every man to death 
^0 would not accept of \t. These 
were the splpndid atchievements 
and great merits of Napoleon, as a 
warrior, a legislator, and a peace- 
maker, during His hrst campaign ; 
and I do not wonder that the his- 
iprian of such transactions should 


find it impossible to bestow upon 
them his unmixed commendation. 

The political rulers of France, at . 
this period, were afraid of their ge- 
neral, and therefore they wished 
him to carry on the rathef 
than bring the army which he was 
corrupting against themselves. The 
general, on the other hand, wished 
to hhve a share in thegovernment, 
and therefore he made peace, con- 
trary to the secret orders of the Di- 
rectoi^. According to his own cal- 
culation, provided he had any pre- 
tence for it, he could employ the 
army with more effect in Paris, 
tlmn against the Austriaj^ and of 
course he is hailed b||Pmsc who 
worship him, as the first man in 
authority who set limits to the ag- 
grandizement of the French Re- 
public, and who honestly endea- 
voured to restore tranquillity to 
the world. 

The providence of God put it in 
his power, at this time, and after- 
wards, to have given peace to^ Eu- 
rope on moderate and proper terms, 
just as he had it in his power to 
have given political freedom to 
France ; But other thoughts than 

these, as <fae Reviewers well ob- 
serve, occupied the mind of Na- 
poleon, -^his views were all personal 
and seihsh.*' If this was the cha- 
racter of the man, when it was fuJly 
unfolded, and with the nation which 
honoured him, what reason have we 
to believe, that he was honestly 
desiroas oi peace in the various 
treaties which he ro|ide with its 
enemies f Was his selfishness con- 
fined to the French ? Was his am- 
bition ever satiated by victory? 
Were bis viewaever limited to any- 
thing short of universal 
Were not his treaties of peace al- 
ways more advantageous to bim- 
seii than the continuance of war- 
bre? It is admitted, and he now 
boasts of it, that fie did not u$e 
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hift victories to the extent of seizing 
the whole sovereignty of those em- 
pires whose armies he had conquer- 
ed. He had political sngacity c- 
. nough to know precisely the acces- 
sion of power and territory which 
suited his circumstances. It is 
much easier to over-run a country . 
than to govern it. His maxims 
of policy^ .therefore^ were to seize 
on Europe hy piece-meal, to change 
the form of its governments by de- 
grees, to accustom every new ac- 
quisition of territory to submit to 
the sovereignty of France, and at 
his leisure and conveniency to seize 
on the whole. To secure success 
to this extensive plan of subjuga- 
tion, he employed eveiy mean of 
open warfare, and of secret intrigue, 
of pretended treaties of peace, of 
in^pudeut boastings, and of low 
cunning. The generosity exhibited 
in his treaties of peace, consisted 
simply in his not taking what would 
have been imprudent and incon- 
venient to himself to have taken ; 
and at the same time they were 
always clogged with conditions 
which the other contracting party 
had not power to execute, qr which 
involved in them a nevb war. Af- 
ter this, we are gravely told by 
Napoleon himself, and his friends 
in this country, that, except in one 
instance, he was never the aggres- 
sor ; but that, with tlie best inten- 
tions, he went on to conquer Eu- 
rope, because they would not let 
him alone, and compelled him to 
act on the defensive. , 

But to return to the Review. 
The Directory, though supine and 
blundering, had sagacity enough to 
perceive, that their general, if not 
employed abroad, would. be .dan- 
gerous to tbeir existence at home ; 
and therefore, to be free of his in- 
fluence over the army, and of the 
'>army itself, tbeir business was to 
And them wbrk. Their first at- 
tempt was, to separate him from 


the army, by making him one of 
the commissioners to Rastadt, for 
the final pacification of the Coiitr- 
nent. But he soon discovered, 
that the negociation was a mere 
farce, and that the Directory had 
no serious intentions of peace. He 
was next appointed to command 
the expedition against England ; 
but he saw the folly of the enter- 
prize,* and withdrew from it." A 
project was now resumed for the 
invasion of Egyp% and the com- 
mand of the expedition was pro- 
posed to him. To use the lan- 
guage of the Review, « No war 
could be more unjust. France ivas 
at peace with the Ottoman Porte, 
the .nominal sovereign of Egypt, 
and had no pretence of quarrel with 
the Beys, the real masters of the 
country. But this consideration 
was not sufficient to deter the ge- 
neral, and was little calculated to 
make impression on the government 
that employed him." 

But how did he behave in Egypt ^ 

He made war," we are told, on • 
the same principles as in Italy, but 
in a style more oriental and des- 
potic. He had to deal with treach*^ 
erous and ferocious enemies, Und 
he punished their perfidy and in- 
humanity with a severity and 
cruelty borrowed from themselves." 
With regard to this it may be ad- 
mitted, that the enemies whom he 
excited to take up arms against 
him in Egypt, were as little ac- 
quainted with laws of civilized 
warfare, as with the military tactics 
of Europe; and perhaps it was 
difficult,, and not to be expected, 
that they could change their per- 
fidious and crdel habits as sopn as 
they came in contact with the^ po- 
liteness tfbd discipline of a French 
army. There w'as something per- 
fidious and unjust in attacking them 
at all, and therefore they might be 
' less scrupulous about the mcftns of 
defence. But without trusting to 
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supposition^, the greatest difficulty 
isj to shew^ that in departing from 
the comtnoti modes of warfare^ the 
Freiwffi arihyj encouraged by their 
general, Wete not here, tis they were 
dsewhere, the aggressors. ' At any 
rate, if thcfEgyptian army set them 
the example, the French under Bo- 
naparte did not fail to improve on 
it. ' Let us read the account of this 
transaction in the Edinburgh Rc« 
view : " The inhabitants of Cairo 
having risen against his garrison, 
he was not edntent with punishing 
tliose taken with arms in their 
hands; but suspecting the priests 
to have been the secret movers of 
the insurrection, he collected them, 
to the number of two hundred, and 
ordered them to be shot.” Such 
conduct, they admit, is plainly un- 
justifiable, and tlicrefore they con- 
tent themselves with offering some 
palliation. There is no occasion 
either to excuse or condemn it. 
The simple statement of the fact is, 
that the inhabitants of Cairo as- 
sembled in arms to attack the 
French garrison, which they be- 
lieved to be unjustly placed there, 
and the general not only put those 
to death who openl^^ attacked his 
usurped authority, but he collected 
the most respectable part of the 
cxDmmunity, whom he susjjected of 
having secretly prompted the in- 
surgents, and put them to death 
also. Independently of any rheto- 
rical attempt to palliate such con- 
duct, it will go with its own force 
,to every man's bosom, and it will 
tell him, that he who could lie 
guilty of it is an enemy to man- 
kind, and never to be trusted. 

Tliis instance qf cruelty and in- 
justice, is certainly the most highly 
tyjlhed of any* with which Bona- 
jjmrte is blamed during his residence 
in Egypt and th^ neighbourhood. 
^ Not to mention the " minor accu- 
sations against his conduct, how- 
ever,' there are other facts which 
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have.becn mentioned as among the 
deepest' and most heinous of his 
offences.” The Reviewers select 
four, viz. tlie massacre of his pri- 
soners at Jaffa ; the poisoning of 
his sick at Acre ; hi^ pretended 
conversion to Mahometanism ; and 
. his desertion of his army. The two 
last might have been closed among 
the minor accusations, io so as, 
in point of magnitude or crimina* 
lity, they are not to be Compm-ed 
with the two first. With regard to' 
one of them, his pretended con- 
version, I am willing to admit with 
the Reviewer, " that it was a low 
artifice, the device of a cunning, 
not the recourse of aii elevated 
mind;” and also, that when we 
consider his inftdcUty to all reli- 
gion, we may add this species of 
mean hypocrisy, witliout much in- 
jury, to his character. Like one 
of tile heroes of Moliere, whom he 
represents as guilty of every mor- 
tal sin, and hypociisy last, it made 
him more dangerous, and gave 
mankind less reason to confide in 
any future profession which his cir- 
cumstances should make necessary; 
but alopg with this, I have no ob- 
jection to give its full weight to the 
apology of the Reviewer, whicli is, 
that we must consider the infi-^ 
delity then openly professed in 
France, and recollect, that Napo- 
leon, bred in camps, and cdiicaUid 
in the revolution, must have im- 
bibed the loose notions pf religion 
that generally prevailed, at that 
tipie, among his countrymen.” The 
seeds of the Revolution, in this 
instance, were spwn in a good ^pil, 
and produced a plentiful crop. Hid 
desertion of the army I shall be- 
lieve to he a military offence, andi 
leave the puhidhihent" of it to bid 
own governn^ieiiti AH tbatV<|||i|Un8 
worthy of consideration i|i> the 
manner of the Beviewer's a^lofiy^.^ 
, for the massacre ^at Jafia^, and ^ 
proposal for administerii]^ a stif- 
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ficient quantity of opium to hi? sick 
sofdicrs. 

Of the massacre of the Turks we 
have tyiro accoiifits, — the one given 
by Boriaparte - to Lord E^ringtoa 
in Elba, and the other by the same 
person to Mr Warden in St Helena. 
The only material difference be- 
tween them is, that to Lord Ebring- 
ton he says : " C’est vrai ; j'ed fis 
iiiscller a peu pres deux miller and 
his words to Warden are, At the 
dawn of the following morning, a 
report was brought me, that five 
hundred men, (hiefly Napolc.se, 
who had lately formed a part of the 
garrison of El Arish, and to whom 
X had, a few days before, given li- 
berty, on condition that they should 
return to their homes, were actual- 
ly found and recognised among the 
prisoners. On this fact being in- 
dubitably ascertained, 1 ordered the 
jiec hundred men to be drawn out, 
and instantly shot.” These slatc- 
iricnts are both true, but in the last 
the whole truth was not told. Nea r- 
ly 2000 as he says, or as the Re- 
viewer states, 1800 persons, were 
shot by his orders at Jaffa, but 500 
only liad previously capitulated on 
terms. This explains the expres- 
sions in the Review, where the au- 
thor is filled with becoming in- 
dignation at the massacre, before 
he centers on the vindication of it. 

But this is not all. We have 
been informed, that one-third only 
of the garrison of Jaffa were com- 
posed of prisoners taken at El A- 
l ish j and whatever right the laws 
of war might give to the conqueror 
over tliem, we cannot understand 
how that jight could be elctexiA^d 
.10 the rest of the garrison.” From 
the difference of the two statements 
of the same transaction given by^ 
Bonaparte, we learn the earnest- 
ness with which he wished to de- 
fend his conduct,' particularly to^. 
Englishmen, and through them, ^ 
we arc k nation of authors, to flic 


English [leoplc. The true history 
of this event can only be obtained 
by comparing the two statements. 
In that made to Lord Ebrington. 
he admits the number of men m- 
crificed, but endeavours impress 
his Lordship with an idea that they 
were all of them the men who had 
capitulated at El Arish. I or- 
dered Clearly 2000 to be shot. — 
Vous trouvez un peu fort, mais 
je lettr avois accorde une capitula- 
tion,” &c. In that made to Mr 
Warden, he speaks only of the 
500 men who had capitulated, and 
conceals the 1500 prisoners of war 
who were at the same time shot by 
his orders. Were it not for this 
circumstance, liis conversation with 
Warden would rather impress us 
with an idea of the humanity of his 
character. 

The .soldier who carried a flag’of 
truce to the garrison was inhuman- 
ly put to death, and his head exhi- 
bited to the French army. At 
this sighi the soldiers, become in- 
fiirialed, were led on to the attack. 

The attack w'as dreadful, and the 
carnage exceeded any thing I had 
then witnessed^ We carried the 
place, and it required all my efforts 
and infliAnce to restrain the fury 
of the enraged soldiers. At length 
I succeeded, and night closed the 
sanguinary scene.” One would 
think that the impulses of humani- 
ty, which niude him use his best 
endeavours to spai*e the garrison in 
the heal of assault, might have de- 
cided in their favours, and at least 
limited hi i orders next day to those 
who were guilty. But instead of 
this, he ascertained the fact indu- 
‘ bitably, that 500 men were of the 
garrison of El Ari.^i, and tlicn 
coolly ordered the whole prisoners, 
whom with difficulty he had saved 
from the fuiy of the soldiers the 
preceding evening, to iq^aht de- 
struction. ' ^ 

The situation of theFreticharmy 
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is the grcomd OQirhidi the Beview.* 
eie tlus conduct This, 

wu the real motive for 
thejtHl^aaere. Bonaparte himsolf, 
motive to Lord 
Bhringtopi connects it with the 
breach of capitulation ; but aa ihia 
ia found not to be the true state of 
the case, theRcvieweis consider the 
point more generally , and though 
unwill ng to discuss the right of a 
general to pat his prisoners to death, 
<M conhne them m a situation a hate 
they must mevitahJy peush, oi de- 
liver them over to a barbanan> in 
whose hands they have no mei cy 
to expect, yet they believe, that on 
the determination of this point de* 
pends, not only the leputation of 
Napoleon, but of several other meat 
men, whose names stand hi^ in 
tnihtaiy fame. This is a species 
ervindiCBUon which is again and 
again used. If Napoleon has wast- 
ed human blood, other con^uerots 
have done the same thing. If he 
}ias committed abominabla enmes, 
some other men of otherwise great 
repotatiion have done something Mi- 
flfiilai. They do not consider that 
>evcry case ol this kind must stand 
eu Its own merits and ijjBoessity ; 
and^that if wo^ere willing to dis- 
cuss any one of them, we must not 
extenuate and lessen the guilt by 
example, but by the extremity 
which impelled the guilty. On 
this legrtimate ground, let us at- 
tend to the alleviation hinted at m 
Ais levicw. much at legst," 

It IS said, IS certain, that the ne- 
tCes^^ity must be iloai and urgent, 
iMfbicb can justify acts so repugoaiit 
Ao thq feelings of humanity, and so 
.contfsay to the piactice of civilised 
Kpw|^ 0 n$; and^hat tbeip was some 
ampeatiUiee of necessity in the case 
of Ja^ cannot be denied ” In re- 
ply to tbs veiy* lame vindication 
ot chanMJter> | ask, if in*any cam- 

a n in an enpnur’a cotmtiy, and 
ony gen^id wjmlbae capt\irr 


ed sfich a portion of tlm enemy's 
foices, and who intends barbarous* 
)y and delibetately to murder them, 
theie may not occorto himself some 
appearance of necessity, which tp 
other men may not be‘so clear and 
urgent as to justify an action so 
repugnant to their leehpgS^ Had 
Bonaparte, for examplei selected 
the*iing^oade]S from Il» fiOOwfao 
had fotmerly capilulated, punished 
thorn with death, retained the 
as hostages or pnaoners, and dis- 
missed the innocent, on condition, 
as be&re, that they would no longer 
appear against him in arms, he 
would have so tempered justice 
with meicy, as to pioduce a good 
eiTea on then ipmds ; and on the 
hupposition that this disarmed lab- 
ble of 1300 men had again attacked 
him On the il ink oi rear, the con- 
sequence would have been less per- 
nicious to his circumstances in the 
field, and to bis character after- 
wards, than tbs Wiible butchery. 
The deciMOn of tile counal of war, 
coosistingof five generals named 
by theReviewei, sm other officers, 
IS a part of l^naparte's de&noe, 
wbich'^he pleads neither p({uspf;|il- 
vcrsetionHTith hoed Pmr 

Warden ; ^d if it be tfH^ it oedy 
shews that the protcctloe(<ibiid ea* 
couragement which be nod given 
to bis generals m Italy, in the moat 
scandalous pillage and extortion, 
bad now produced then full effects, 
and tJm they werq as muA to 
blami ba bimadfi This is ihe 
weakest pki^eif the palliauuu. The 
general imgM call a council eff wai, 
^ reqoastothbr a<lvioe, tbou^ 
no advice toeceaettxy ; put thmr 
opinion was pot absolute^ tmr bras 
he obl^^Q act upon it. 
ntubfli^ ifti# was 

pone tp ipdr ept at 
might 

ty dccisu»Of lim a mpd ttasoution^ 
in thebeljisf l;hatll>eipM he bad 
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them who had broke faith with him. under a hopeless case of h]^b|^ 0 - 
But no^ the fact was indubitably bia. More enlightened times mm 
ascertained, that 500 were guilty, introduced different inodes of eOA* 
and 1500 more prisoners of war ; duct in these extreme cases, aiul the 
mid we find^a ISouncilof French of- criminality in the one b^ors iis 
iicers and gmitlemen of ^e highest may be allowed to consist in the 
rank, and the general at their ignorance of present customs and 
head, with the controul of mercy feelings. The good effect of the 
in his own^ower, devoting thepi to exposure has been, the conversion 
destruction. These are the &ct8 of th^ person accused to better and 
connected with this afloir, as the more humane feelings. '' I have 
Edinburgh Review has stated them; often reflected since/' says he to 
and the friends of Bonaparte in this Lord £bi ington^ on this point of 
country may be permitted to ex- morality, and have conversed on it 
tenuate his guilt by them, as they with othei s ; and I believe, at bot«- 
shall think pi open tom, it is better to allow a man to 

The remaining article of accusn- fini^ his destiny, whatever that 
lion against Uic conduct of Boiia- may be." This was not merely the 
parte, during the continuance of conviction of his mind, but we find 
the expedition to Egypt, is the in- him acting on it. " I judged so 
tention of administciing opium to afterwards in tho case of my poor 
a few of liis soldiers who had the friend Duroc, who in extremity re- 
plague, and whose case was hope- pcatcdly ci ied to me to have him 
less. He has more than once ad- put out of his misery when, in- 
mitted this fact, and discovered, stead of putting him to death with 
considerable anxiety to have his Ins own hand, or ordering a phy- 
motives explained. The Reviewers, sician tcfadministei opium, " I said 
as in other cases, condemn the in- to him, I pity you, my friend ; but 
tention, and at the same time fa- there is no help for it, we must 
vour us with eveiy tiling that can suffer to the end.” 
be uiged in palliation of it. * They Tlie remainuig part of the his- 
give us the exculpatory evidence, tory of life is very much a- 
taken from his foimergood cha^ac- budged in the Review ; and thVre- 
ter, and from his own simple and fore, as I do not mean to question 
ingenuous confession; and to do the facts produced, 1 shall very 
them justice, their extenuation is shoitly lay before your readers the 
more successful in this instancethan substance of tlie accusations and 
in any other. Bonaparte was a defence. 

man bred in camps, and conse- That Captain Wright was most 

^uently had nd opportunity of be- scandalously and cruelly used, we 
ing much acquaint with the reli- do not doubt ; he was no spy, but 
gious and moral principles which an open enemy. But though we 
irect the worthier part of man- consider his imprisonment in the 
kind. ^ In more barbarous times, Templeasamean and unjustifiable 
’even in this country, it was not an act of vengeance, and know that his 
uncommon practice, to leave people treatment ^there was harsh 2nd 
to peridh without assistance who cruel, we believe that he died there 
were in&cted with thepbgue ; pnd by no hand but own." 

I do not know whether it was ever ** The arrest of the Duke 
the practice, but we have idl beard D^nghien, on neutral tenrhpry, 
St disputed, whether it m%1it not was an open and undisguised* 
be 1001^ to smother the {Uitietit fraction of the law of natiox^, for 
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vljidi tbc apology ofTered lo Ba- 
den was no atonement. To try 
him as an emigrant, when he had 
been seized in his i>ed on neutral 
ground, was a shocking and out- 
rageous vwlation of every principle 
of justice. It is remarkable, that in 
hisronver*intion with Lord Ebring- 
toii and others on the subject, Na- 
poleon seems always lo havfe con- 
sidered/ that to see the Duke 
D'Enghien, and to pardon him, 
were the same thing.*' 

After the peace of Tilsit l^egan 
ihr war of Spain, the most unpo- 
pular in France of all the military 
or political enterprises of Napoleon. 
On this hackneyed subject we can 
only repeat what his enemies ad- 
mit, and his friends acknowledge, 
that he had ample provocation to 
make war with Spain, and to war^ 
rant the expulsion of the reigning 
family ; but that no provocation 
could justify or palliate the base 
and treacherous arts he employed 
to accomplish his purpose. 

“ With the Spanish war began the 
downfall of Napoleon. Prosperity 
bad gradually changed and vitiated 
bis ciiaractcr. Hisrhead was turn- 
ed b}' success, and his temper cor- 
rupt^ by adulation. To contra- 
dict, was to offend him. No rank or 
station afforded protection against 
the sallies of his resentment. The 
pi ess was an engine in his hands 
to vilify or degrade any roan who 
had incurred his displeasure. But 
though violent and intemperate in 
his passion, he was not cruel nor 
le vengeful 

After these . general charges, 
which, wc trust, for the sake of 
^uimaiiity, are coloured rather too 
hi^ly, and dfter such* palliations 
as they may admit of, the Re- 
viewers finish th^ article by an elo- 
quent and wen-composed ^aracter 
of Napoleon, This, eomhar^ with 
* seeount of his nave never 

'^acen equiilled, except by the pen of 


Fielding, in the monumental in- 
scription on C aptain Blifil. 

We must here close our Re- 
view of Napoleon. We have re- 
presented him as he appears to uh, 
—a man of extraordinary talents, 
and dangerous ambition ; better 
qualified to support adversity with 
brnjncss and patience, than to bear 
prosperity with temper and mode* 
ration -quick and violent in Ins 
passions, but more susceptible of 
friendship than of lasting enmity 
with some of the characteristic vices 
of a conqueror, but not more jiro- 
digal of blood, nor more indifferent 
about mankind, than the Caesars, 
Alexanders, and F rederics who have 
preceded him in the same career. 
He was engaged in many wars in 
which oceans of bloiKl were shed, 
but in none, the war with Spain 
only excepted, was he the aggressor. 
He had nearly reduced the conti- 
^lent of Europe under one 
narchy ; but it was in repelling the 
attacks of his neighbours that he 
extended his empire. His equa- 
nimity in misfortunes, and calm 
resignation to his fate, have been 
cqitalli^ by few, surpassed liynone." 

This equanimity and indignant 
•patience, as tlie Reviemrs else- 
where call it, together with its aim 
and object, will be seen in reading 
Mr Warden's . book. Bonaparte 
has had the felicity, during hi$ 
whole political life, of imposing al- 
ways on his friends, and sometimes 
on the world. Hts real motives 
were seen by the result; but the 
apparent and ostensible were ever 
held forth arid descanted on as the 
real ones. It was the setious and 
deep conviction of his insatiable' 
ambition that undeceived the na- 
tions of Europe, and taught them, 
tlmi the liberty and constitutions 
which he ofiered ind imposed, had 
trampled on their tights, and ter- 
minated in their subfugation. £k- 
' ampksoftlMkiadikf^aoabundaut^ 
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tarendcr any appearance ofcbange in 
his conduct suspicious, and sogiar« 
ing as to be admitted by his best 
friends. Beaimg with him this cha« 
rocter to Elba, he became, we were 
told, a new man. His calmness, 
dignity, and resignation, were such 
as very few had cqimlled, and which 
none had surpassed. He so con- 
formed himself to the limited* im- 
perial dignity that was left to 
him, that the wisest of our coun- 
trymen who had access to him, 
were almost convinced of his total 
change of character. IBs return tn 
Paris, and the subsequent acts of his 
shoit reign, finished at that period 
the delusion of his calm resigna- 
tion and equanimity in misfortune. 
At the veiy moment that he was 
acting the part, was he not laying 
plans with his adherents in France 
for his future greatness > Patience 
and contentment are no virtues 
when they aie thus assumed. They 
arc the inherent qualities of a humble 
mind resting in the allotments of 
providence, but hypocritical when 
they become the stepping-stones to 
a project of ambition. This, a rea- 
sonable man might supj^ose, would 
have ended for over the pretensions 
of the late Emperor of France to 
unequalled resignation. His mo- 
tives for the assumption were now 
unmasked, and duiing his short 
reign I do not recollect that any of 
his admirers accused him of any 
approaches to that virtue. His 
moderation was the next theme of 
their praise. He had now seen the 
impracticability and folly of univer- 
sal empire, and it wSs his sole and 
declar^ object to give peace to 
France, and not to interfere with 
the other nations of Europe. It 
was not fair, they said, to deprive 
him of the opportunity of shewing 
the sincerity of his new system. 
Let him alone ; give him time, and 
you will find, tha^ he who could 
tiever be trusted before, eidier \viien 


m 

empire was within his reach|, or 
when virtue could be counterfeited, 
will act a new part, and ^ive that 
peace to the nations of Europe which 
they already enjoyed. In another 
mood, they said it was dangerous to 
contend with him. You were che- 
rishing a malignant spirit, ^d giv- 
ing exercise to an unprincipled ar- 
my, which should rather be allowed^ 
to soften down into the shades of 
private life, and mingle itself with 
a polished and peaceable swiety. 
The battle of Waterloo, and his sub- 
sequent abdication and flight, placed 
Bonaparte in a situation for giving 
cxeicise to the humbler virtues of 
his character and have afforded to 
his admirers another opportunity of 
bestowing on him their unqualified 
praise. 

With these previous remarks I 
shall take up Mr Warden's book, 
and, without considering it at pre- 
sent as a gossiping tale witli one 
set of Reviewers, or as containing 
misrepi%sentations of facts with an- 
other, I shall view it as unfolding 
the present designs and character 
of this remarkable person and his 
suite. Mr YJarden appears from 
the letters, to be a plain, sensible, 
friendly man ; one who may be 
mistaken in his conclusions, and 
likely to be imposed on by the dis- 
simulation of those who find access 
to his heart, but totally incapable 
of attempting to impose, or intend- 
ing to deceive any one. Bonaparte 
axid his suite had an evident in- 
terest in assuming that mildness of 
manner and that candour, which 
he describes; but in no one instance 
does he compromise the credit of 
his country, or say any thing cd- 
culated to give o&nce, except in 
applying the word trash to some of 
the pamphlets written against Bo- 
naparte, which the Quarterly Re- 
view had commended. 

Mr Warden, from the autboijty 
of those whp implicated in the 
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disaster^ completely vindicates the 
British goyemment from any breach 
of faithi or want of generosity to 
an enemy who* was compelled to 
throw faimselfon their mercy. Ber- 
trand inde^ says^ ** That his Em- 
peror had thrown himself on the 
mercy of England^ from a full and 
consoling confidence, that he should 
there find a place of refuge.' He 
asked, What worse &te could have 
be&llen him, had be been taken a 
prisoner on board an American 
ship, in which he might have en- 
deavoured to make his escape?** 
And in the same style of ihodo- 
montade,* he process to shew 
what his master might have done. 

Could not the Emperoi-, think 
you, have plai'ed himself at the 
head of the army of the Loire ?«— 
And is it not possible, nay, more 
than probable, that he would have 
been joined by numerous adheients 
from the North, the South, and the 
East ? It was to save the further 
effusion of blood that he threw him- 
self into your arms, that he trusted 
to the honour of a nation famed for 
its generosity and love of justice; 
nor would it have bqpn a disgrace 
to England to have acknoivledged 
Napoleon Bonaparte as a citizen. 
He demanded to be enrolled among 
the humblest of them ; and wished 
for little more than the heavens as 
a covering, and the soil of England, 
on which he might tread in safety." 

Bertrand knew that there was 
not tlie least chance of ultimate suc- 
cess, but the certainty of imme- 
diate bloodshed, by his masters 
junction with the army of the Loire, 
even the supposition that he 
pfltfe power of joining it, which 
not. He knew also, that 
! threw himself on the mercy of 
Sngland, when every attempt to 
escape in an American or French 
ship had utterly failed, and that he 
Awcisely in the same situation 
as if he had been takenjn an Ame^ 


rican ship on any partof her voyage. 
The Allies had declared, that the 
sole object of the war was to op- 
pose the usurpation of Bonhparte ; 
and when he was in their power, 
without the possibility of escape, 
he throws himself on the mercy of 
England. This is no faithcr a 
compliment to our countiy, than 
in shewing, that we have obtained 
from our neighbours that high cha- 
racter of romantic generosity, that 
a few soft words, and hypocritical 
professions, will make us act up to 
it, though wc should, by doing so, 
endanger the peace and happiness 
of the whole world. 

I1iis state of the case is made* 
evident by a conversation which 
Mr Warden had with the Count de 
las Cases, one of Bonaparte s suite, 
on the subject of his escape fi om 
France. 

" From the time the Emperor 
quitted the capital, it was hm first 
determination to proceed to Ame- 
rica, and establish himself on the 
bonks of one of its great rivers, 
where he had no doubt a number 
of his friends fiom France would 
gather iround him. On our arrival 
at Rochefort, the difficulty of rcach- 
ing the land of promise appeared 
to be much greater than been 
conjectured. Every inquiry was 
made, and various projects pro- 
posed ; but after all, no very prac- 
ticable scheme offered itself to our 
acceptance. At length, as a der- 
nier ressari, two ebasse-marws, 
(small one-tnasted vessels), were 
procured ; and it was in actud con- 
templation to* attempt a voyage 
across the Atlantic in them. This 
project, however, was soon aban- 
doned, and no alternative appear- 
ed, but to throw ourselves on the 
generosity of England. A letter 
to the Prince Regent of England 
was dictated, and on* the fbllowing 
day I was employed in making the 
necessaiy arraogemei^ts with Cep- 
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tSLifk Maitland on board the Belle- 
rophon. That officer conducted 
himself with the utmost politeness^ 
endgentleinanly courtesy^ but would 
not enter into any engagement on 
the part of His Governtneni,*" 

There is nothing in this whole 
statement to prevent us from ha- 
zarding the conjecture, that Bona- 
partcf and His suite had it in con- 
templation to take the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping from their re- 
tirement in America or England, 
and that they ea^rly wished to be 
in that situation in which their ad- 
herents in France could entertain 
the hope of a new Revolution. 
Proofs of this kind indeed are con- 
spicuous in every part of the con- 
versations held with Mr Warden, 
both by his attendants and by him- 
self. 

The first great shock to the feel- 
ings of his suite must have been, 
the certainty that they were not 
permitted to reside in England, but 
were to be confined to such a place 
as to render their escape almost im- 
practicable. Madame Bertrand, as 
might be expected, seems to be the 
only person of the suite, ^ho ex- 
press^ strong indignation at this 
proceeding. Bonaparte himself 
could not expect, nor possibly be- 
lieve, that he could have any othei* 
destination. He left Elba, even 
before his plans were fully ma- 
tured, with tlie impression that 
the Allied Powers were to send 
him to St. Helena. And if they 
intended to do so in the apprehen- 
sion of his returning to France, and 
resuming the crowir, would they 
not mueh more when he had failed 
' in tiis attempt, and had surrender- 
ed himself? It was to escape Rom 
gi^ter evils tliat he threw himself 
on this alternative. The experience 
and knowledge of mankind would 
teaehihim, that England might have 
used him with greater indignity, 
, but he had no roason to expect that 


his treatment would be better. Hia 
letter to the Prince Regent, andlttif, 
declarations that his political seareeir* 
was now ' terminated, were calcu-^ 
lated to deceive nobody. His ad- ^ 
inirers in this country jnight de- 
claim on the generosity ^ Eng- 
land, and with good reason, for 
they have experienced it, and on 
severity to this extraordinary per- 
son ; but he himself was pbced in. 
a situation not to exercise patience, 
but to entertain hope. I desire 
your readers, in his own langui^ 
on another occasion, to give par- 
ticular attention to this opinion, 
which is a decided one ; and 1 shall 
not abandon it, till his patience has 
had its perfect work, till it is less 
indignant, and till no attempt is 
made to corrupt his guards, or to 
correspond with his friends in 
France. 

It is natural, I confess, for a 
person in confinement to wish for 
liberty ; and if he is deprived of 
the Comforts of society, and in- 
dulged m nothing but the bare ne- 
cessaries of life, and his body laid 
in a dungeon strong and deep, he 
might be considered as guilty of a 
less breach of moral duty in at- 
tempting to obtain it. But if he 
is treated with generosity, and 
maintained at great expense ; if he 
has only to complain of those re- 
straints necessary to prevent his 
escape, which be b still contem- 
plating, 1 do not He that his ad- 
xijurers should boast, either of his 
fortitude oivbis patience. 

The character of Bonaparte, and 
his conduct as detailed by War- 
den, give the strongest reason to 
suspect, that he is as deeply en- 
gaged in«a meditated escap8 as 
he w^$ formerly in Elba ; and for 
any thing we know, his escape 
may be, as miicli as it was before, 
connected with the desire of re- 
gaining hissformer power and. qpn- 
bcquence ii^Europe. The repeated 
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'dCMrIarations of his suite, that his 
political cfureer is now terminated, 
is exactly similar to other declara- 
tions, by which he meant to de- 
ceive the world, and whicli were too 
fhsquently successful. There was 
evidently u belief in its efficacy, 
and an appearance of concert, for 
the purpose cither of securing a si- 
tuation to his mind, or of relaxing 
the vimlancc of his guards if he 
should be otherwise disposed of 
The folly of the attempt does not 
preclude the possibility of the in- 
tention. One instance of this du- 
plicity appears in the application of 
this cant expression by Las Cases, 
p. 1 19. ** From the time the Em- 
peror quitted the capital, it was his 
fixed determination to proceed to 
America, and establish himself on 
the banl^ of one of its great rivers, 
where he had no doubt a number of 
his friends would gather around 
him. On my observing, that the 
good people of Washington might 
entertain very different no<(ions of 
his philosophy, and rather contem- 
plate with apprehension such a co- 
lony as he would establish^ Las 
Cases replied. Oh! po; the career 
of NapoleOn’s ambition is termi- 
nated." 

His wishes, frequently express- 
ed, to read a particular English 
newspaper, may be accounted for 
rn two ways : — He may be anxious 
tq know what his friends say of 
him in Great Britain, and what 
hopes yet remain to him from a 
distorted view of the exertions made 
by his party in France ; — or that 
paper may have been fixed on by 
him and his adherents for convey- 
ing intialligence to him of a paiti- 
eulal^ kind. I am far frqpi think- 
4 hat any publisher of a news- 
, fiaper in Great Britain would be a 
r party to such a proceeding ; but I 
have no doubt that, by concerted 
words and letters, intitiligence of 
any kind may be conv^ed, while 


the publishers and readers of thef 
paper knew nothing of the matter. 
Were this double-sense method dis- 
covered to be one of his practices, 
whicli is not an impossible one, it 
would furnish an ingenious coun- 
terpart to some of those which were 
employed before his return from 
Elba, and which arc very faith- 
fully reported in some of the Re- 
views. 

St Helena, from its difficulty of 
approach, its distance from land, 
and the impracticability of its shores, 
is chosen by our Government and 
the Allies, as a place where a per- 
son of such importance may be best 
secured, with die view of giving 
him every comfort that his situa- 
tion admits of. His table may be 
well supplied, his airing-ground 
extensive, his house convenient, 
his company— his old friends who 
may chusc to follow him. All this 
has been granted to him in the 
most liberal manner; and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that in all the 
instances where his patience be- 
comes indignant, he docs not shew 
that the necessary restraints are 
more tlMn what arc competent for 
safety, but that they are such as 
prevent escape. Every book and 
paper sent to him, and every thing 
which he despatches, must come un- 
der the inspection of the governor. 
He must be surrounded with sen- 
tinels, and when he travels beyond 
his boundary, an officer must ac- 
company him* These are the sub- 
je(*ts of ills complaints,— not that he 
was a piisoner, but that he was 
thus treated. I find," says he to 
Warden, ** tliere is a considerable 
force on the island, full as m^y 
as the place is capable of maintain- 
ing. What could induce your Ob- 
vernment to send out wO fifty- 
third regiment ^ There was sUre^ 
]y a suffuCient force before for my 
security ; but this fs the way yoo 
English people get rid of your* 
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money/* And on another occa- 
sic)n, You arc acquainted with 
the island of St. Helena, and muKt 
be sensible that a sentinel, placed 
on either of these hills, can com- 
mand the sight of me from^the mo- 
ment I quit tills house till I return 
to it. ' If an officer or soldier placed 
on that height will not satisfy your 
Governor, why not place ten, tvffen- 
a troop of dragoons ? Let them 
never lose sight of me, only keep 
an officer from my side." — And it 
is tills small indulgence to a patient, 
but indignant spirit, which the Re- 
viewers think might have becii 
granted by one soldier to another. 
They do not considei, that the re- 
straint may be wisely intended to 
prevent escape, and that the indul- 
gence may have been inconsistent 
with Sir Hudson Lowe's instruc- 
tion v. 

On this subject it may be proper 
to inquire, whether it be altogether 
impossible to escape from St. He- 
lena. It is understood to be im- 
practicable by any attacking force. 
The approaches in this way are 
pi-evented by the ships before the 
town, and the cannon on •shore ; 
and it appears that atP one place 
only tile attack could be made. But 
docs it follow, that at no other 
part of the coast a fishing-boat 
otiuld set off by night or by day ? 
No man believes that Bonaparte 
can command a fleet of French or 
American ships to carry him away 
in the face of our batteiies ; but 
may not a small vessel, hired for 
the purpose, lie within i-each of a 
boat from the island ^ And may 
not such a boat sail with the per- 
son escaping from it, unless he shall 
be strictly and constantly guarded? 
If this is within the reach of con- 
tingency, it is folly to speak of 
what one soldier should do to an- 
oUuT, the one being the CSTpvernor 
acting under instructions, and the 
^ other his prisoner, for whose secu^ 


rity he is responsible. And till we 
arc sure that his escape is not me- 
ditated, it is in vain to speak of for- 
titude and patience. 

If this remarkable person had 
discovered equanimity in prosperi- 
ty ; if^ to use the langiAge of the 
Edinburgh Review, his head had 
never been turned by success, nor 
his tcgipcr corrupted by adulation ; 
if men of sense had never been 
offended by his rudeness and im- 
patience ; but on the contrary, if 
what is now called greatness of 
mind had appeared in any part of 
his former life, we might have been 
permitted to think that the same 
dignity of character was exhibited, 
without the suspicion of deceit or 
design, in his fallen and degraded 
state. The descent would have 
been natural and easy, and the 
same virtues would have been dis- 
played under different names, and 
in different circumstances. In ad- 
dition to this, if this trick of pa- 
tient resignation, which, it must be 
admitted, he ha.s the power of dis- 
playing, has been found in one si- 
milar instance to be a counterfeit 
of tlie grossest kind, 1 ask, what 
reason have we to believe that it 
is now kn inherent virtue of his 
character ? Our previous know- 
ledge of him gives us a right to 
say, that the part lie is now acting 
is assumed foi the purpose of de- 
ceiving those who are employed to 
watch him, and* that the merit of 
his pietended fortitude consists 
wholly in the power of assuming 
patience Some men aic apt to 
wonder that his knowledge of man- 
kind should not have prevented 
him from attempting to aa the 
same part a seconc^ time ; but» let 
them consider, that he has nothing 
else left to do ; and further, that 
he has succeeded not only in de- 
ceiving a man of plain sense like 
Mr 'Warden, but that he has im- 
posed on the autliors of the JjSdfqh 
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burgti^'i^iriew^ who seem to give 
him credit for his suavity of man- 
sincerity^ and patience. 

The remaining parts of his coni 
duct, during the voyage, and on 
the island, as Mr Warden has re- 
ported them, are all consistent with 
any future and dangeroiA attempt 
which he may have in contempla- 
tion. On every occasion he«shews 
that he has the full command of 
himself, and holds the power in 
his hands of communicating, whe- 
ther it be in vindication or other- 
uisc, the tacts which he chooses, 
and nothing more. The idea of 
his former greatness, of which no 
man who approaches him can di- 
vest himself, gives him this power, 
and he avails himself of it. No plain 
truth, no allusion to tyranny, no 
commendation of the English na- 
tion, could in any instance bring 
him off his guard. He seemed ra- 
ther to esteem Mr Warden for his 
honesty ; and when the latter ask- 
ed him if his sleep was sowid, and 
feit at the Fame time that it was an 
adventurous question, instead of 
lesenting the hesitation and mo- 
tives, oi which he must have been 
aware, and instead oV turning away 
without giving an answer, ht which 
hlr Warden would not have been 
surprised, he replied with a look, 
more expressive of sorrow than dis- 
pleasure. If at any time he mur- 
murs a complaint, it is to excite 
sympathy, without creating sus- 
pici on ; and th ou g!i appai cntly frank 
in his manners, yet he is frequently 
so ambiguous in his replies, as to 
have made the Quarterly Review 
say, that equivocation is his nearest 
approach to truth. One instance of 
thisil shall repqpt, as it gives a fair 
specimen of Mr Warden's subdued 
manner when conversing with Bo- 
naparte, and of* his ambiguity. 

Mr B(\ycc, as well as Paul, whose 
letters arc under a feigned name, 
give very intciesting particulars of 
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Waterloo. It will, I think, mqfce 
you smile, genet al, when I tell you, 
your guide, 1^ Costc, is not for- 
gotten. He is represented as hav^ 
ing been most dreadfully fright- 
ened.— Frightened at what?-— At 
the balls, Sir, that were flying about 
him. It is said also, that you ral- 
lied and consoled him with the as- 
surance, that it was much more 
honourable to receive a ball in the 
breast than in the bark. Besides, 
he is made to complain, that he 
was very inadequately recompensed 
for the labour and danger of the 
day ; that a single Napoleon was 
his only reward.— Napoleon in- 
stantly replied, with an intelligent 
smile, It might as well have teen 
said five hundred." 

I have not left myself room to 
say a great deal Of the Quarterly 
Review of Mr Warden's book. For 
some reason they Imre thought pro- 
per to be mucli displeased with it, 
and endeavour to shew, that no 
kind of credit is due to any part of 
it, excepting the particular expres- 
sions which on other grounds they 
believe to be true. It does not ap* 
pear to me, that Mr Warden is 
friendly tO' Bonaparte's diaracter, 
or to his ambition, or that he 
Hi nehes in one instance from the 
true spirit gf an Englisliman and a 
sailor. 

The examples which this Review 
gives of inconsistencies in Mr War- 
den, are trifling and absurd. Mr 
W. informs us, in the introduction 
to his lettci-s, that the subjects of 
various conversations with the ge- 
neral and his suite, were committed 
to his journal, from which the let- 
ters were formed, with such addi«* 
tions as might occur to his recollec- 
tion at the time they were written. 
This simple avowal accounts for 
the inconsistencies so ostentatious- 
ly brought forward by this Review. 
In workipg the book into the shH})e 
of H correspondence, he might very 
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naturally^ and for the sake of pro- 
bftbiJity^ aliude to letters which he 
had received. For the same reason 
be might say to Bonaparte^ that 
there was not a person in Eng- 
land who mould deceive 8|r Aobert 
Wilson or liis companioS^ith a 
diminution of regard for the part 
they had taken in Xaivalette's bu- 
siness; and afterwards in the let- 
ters, written after the return, be 
might use the words complained of, 
and say, wko received, instead oi^ 
who would receive. ^ 

With regard to the conversations 
in French, the only thing to blame 
is> that Mr W, does not distinctly 
state that he conversed by ipneans 
of an interpreter, although it is 
sufficiently evident that he did so. 

Bonaparte's attempts to speak 
English amount to little. On one 
occasion he ‘.aid, Ho|v do you do. 
Ml Warden?" and yet the Reviewer 
very gravely states, that op this 
account his quoting two lines from 
Shakespeare is a diicct and palpable 
falsehood. Mr Wai den says he re- 
peated to his doctor the quotation 
of Macbeth in the following man- 
ner : • 

** Can a physician niinister* to a mind 
diseased. 

Or pluck ftqp memory a rooted evil 

. Have the Revi^krs never heard 
an Englishman whKould not speak 
French, repeat a qftitation from a 
French author ? ifave they never 
heard a Frenchman, in similar cir- 
cumstances, apply a line of Eng- 
lish poetry ? |have witnessed both. 
And considering the, quotation as 
one with which Bonaparte must 
. have been peculiarly struck as soon 
as he heard it, I see no good rea- 
son for saying with the Reviewer^ 
that he could as well have written 
Macbeth as pronounced tlic three 
first words of this quotation. 

In the samS style of critical ob- 
servation, the ]^vieweis quibble 
Vot. I. 


l6l 

about a phrase employed, by Mr 
Warden, viz. that he yielded ‘re- 
luctantly to become an author. It 
if very true, that a man is an au- 
thor df the book which he writes, 
although it should not be publish^ 
ed ; but it is equally ttib, that the 
incongruity here blamed would not 
readily occur to a man accustomed 
to thf Scotch idioms, or not entitely 
divested of them. 

These are the kind of exoeptions 
which are made to the authenticitv 
of Mr Warden's letters ; and though 
the language used 1^ the Reviewer 
were elegant or polite, though, be* 
"yond the precincts of a Review, it 
could be considered either as wit or 
humour, yet I do not think it would 
justify the compiler of the article 
in bis assertion, that this author of 
plain sense and great honesty, is a 
** blundering, presumptuous, and 
falsifying scribbler." 

T intended to have concluded this 
letter with a character of Bonft.^ 
paitc, ip the words of the Edin- 
burgh Review, expressive of their 
opinion of his conduct and motiveo 
ill the different paits of his event- 
ful life, and without the palliations 
which 1 have Already dotted ; but 
1 have mfrained fiom doing this# 
not merely because 1 have occupied 
already too much of your Mikcsel- 
lany, but because 1 hesitate con* 
earning the propriety of exhibiting 
such a character to the world, after 
it has ceased to be dangerous. I 
would not hove sUid so much as I 
hgve done, if 1 had not met with 
some of 'he readers of this Review# 
who, notwithstanding its pointed 
severity end plain facts, have Imn 
simple enough to believe, that it ia 
ntthes* fovourable th^ otherwist? to 
Bonapuitd 

I am. Sir, 

• 

Yonr most obedient Semott, 

J. B. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PDBEICATIONS. 


TlieftiDowulg Hindoo Tale is extracted from 
m Translation of a French manubcript, 
Written the Abb6 •). A. Dubois, Mis- 
rionaiy in the Mysore, book of great 
merit, and very lately tranriated l^ an 
eminent literaiy eharacter in 
We shall afterwards lay before our readers 
anabriageiiient, from it, of thecharacter, 
manners, and customs of the people of 
India. 

Tak of Apt^i, Prime MinUier of 
King Krishnaraya* 

j^LTiiouGH the composition I am 
now about to describe be placed in 
tlic list of tales, yet it is believed to 
be founded on liistoiical truth ; the 
memoiy of the good Ring Ktisli- 
naraya, and his faithful minister 
Apigi, beins still held in reverence 
among the Hindoos. They flourish* 
ed a wort time anterior to the first 
invasion of the country by we Mu* 
hammadans ; and their sole ambi- 
tion was to jneke their subjects 
happy. But, whether history^ or 
tale, the narrative ifSbrds a |^od 
illustration of the customs and 
usages of the people. 

In the happy times, when the 
race of Hindus was (rovemed by 
native princes, one m their mo* 
narchs, called Krishnaraya, bote 
rule over one of the most exten- 
sive and richest provinces of that 
vast country. His only study was 
to gain the respect and love of his 
people, by rendering them happy ; 
and with that view he was paiticu* 
larly solicitous to admit none into 
^lervices or counsels, but men 
%no8e experiebce and '’prudence 
would insure a wise administration 
of the state. His prime minister, 
Apnyi, stood highest in his con- 
fidence, because, with many other 
cacellf nt qualities, he possessed the 


happy tffent of displaying t^ruth ut 
entertaining and striking allegories. 

One day, when at the court of 
his master, nothing of greater im- 
portance being under consideration, 
the king proposed to him the fol- 
lowing question : 

" I have often heard it said, Apa- 
ji, that men, in their civil and reli- 
gious usages, only follow a beaten 
tiack ; and tliat the form of wor- 
ship, or of other customs, being 
once established, continues to be 
blindly acted upon by the iindis- 
cerning multitude, however absurd 
and ridiculous it may be. I de- 
sire that you will prove to me the 
truth of that opinion, and shew me 
the justice of the trite adage so con- 
stantly employed through the whole 
country; ^ JanaMarulu, JatraMa- 
rulu tlie meaning of which 1 take 
to be. Is it the men or. their cus- 
toms tliat are ridiculous?*' 

Apajj, with his usual modesty, 
promised the king to apply himself 
to the solution of that proverbial 
question, and to give his answer in 
a few days. 

After the king had dismissed his 
council, Ap^i, wholly occupied with 
the question which his master bad 
given him to resolve, went home, 
taking with him the shepherd who 
had Ae care of the kin^s flock, a 
man of a gross and rough nature, 
as those of his profession genei*aUy 
are* He thus admessed him? 
** Hear me. Rumba; ydu must in- 
stantly lay aside youf shepherd's 
clotthi^ and on that of San- 
nyasi, or pemten^ whom you are 
to repmsent fat a certain tima« 
You will begiu by nibbi^ your 
whole body with ashes. Tou will 
then take in one bahd a liamboo 
rod with $ev^ kjQiots, and, in the 
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otfaer^ the pitcher, in which a p& he betook himsdf to the ^ve eip- 
nitent always carries his water, pointed, with the resolution of exe« 
Under your arm you will take the cuting the orders of his master* 
antelope skin, in which persons ol Ap^i, in the mean time, went to 
chat profession must alwii^s sit. the palace, where he found the king 
This being done, go without delay alre^y surrounded by^his cour- 
to tlie mountain nearest to this tiers. Having approa<3icd him, he 
town, and enter the cavern in the addressed him to this effect: 
middle of the hill, which every ^one Great King ! while you are 
knows. Oping to the farther end occupksd in the midst of your wise 
of it, you will spread the antelope counsellors, with the means of mak« 
skin on the ground, and sit down ing your subjects happy, I am un- 
itpon it, in the manner of a peni - der the necessity of interrupting 
tent. Your eyes must be fixed on you, by announcing to you the 
the giound, while one hand keeps most happy news, and that the day 
your nostrils shut, and the other arrived when the gods, delighted 
is resting on the crown of yotu with your viitues, have chosen to 
head. But be careful to perform give you a signal proof of their pro- 
your pari well, and see that tcction and favour. At the time I 
do not betray me. It may happen am now speaking, a great wonder 
that the king himself, with all his is exhibited in youi* kingdom, and 
lelinue, and vast multitudes of very near your own palace. In 
]X'ople, may go to sec you ; but, the middle of the mountain, which 
whether I, oi even the king him- is but at a short distance from your, 
self, shall be there, you must le- capital, there is a cave, in whidi a 
mam immoveable in the posture holy penitent, descended without 
which I have described. And, doubt £/om the dwelling-place df 
whatever pain you may suffer, even the great Vishnu, has taken up his 
li they shall pluck up all your haiis, abode. In profound meditation on 
one Dy one, you must appear to the perfections of Para-Brahma, he 
feel as little as if you were* dead ; is wholly insensible to all terres- 
romplaining of nothing,* attending tiial objects. He has no other 
to nothing ; looking at nobody, nourishment than the air which he 
speaking to nobody. There, shop- breathes, and none of the objects 
herd ! that is what I demand of that affect the five senses make the 
thee. And if thou transgress my slightest impression on him. In a 
oidcrsin the slightest degree, thy word, it may be truly said, that 
life shall answer for it; but if, on the body alone of this gieat per* 
the contrary, thou shalt execute sonage resides in the lower world, 
them as I expect, thou shalt be most whilst his soul, his thoughts, and 
liberally lewardcd.” alf tiis affections, are closely united 

The poor sfappherd, having been to the di ^inity. I have no doubt 
all his life accustomed* only to feed that the gods, in sending him to 
his sheep, had no ambition to visit your kin^om, have deigned 
change his employment for that of to give you an unequivocal proof of 
B Sannyasi ; but his master^s com- didr &voq|r and kindness to fQU 
inands were uttered in so deter- and your people.*’ ^ , 

mined a tone, that he saw any at^ iThe kin^and all his court listen* 
tempt of his to alter them to be al-* ed with earnest aftemtion, and re- 
together uselesp, and therefore pre- n^ined for some time looking at 
pared to play the part of the peni- each other in d^ atnaeemCnt. At 
tent. Every thing being in cider* last Uie king. With their unanimous 

X2 
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concurrence^ determined to visit 
the Uhistrious eti'anger, and implore 
his blessing* He went accordingly^ 
in raagtiificent pi*ocession 3 with his 
court aed troops attending. Tho 
JToyal tniirjpets sounded in all parts, 
to announce the object of the visits 
and invite all persons whatever to 
attend. As they came near the 
mountain, the numbers increased ; 
and never bcfgre had such an as- 
sembly been seen. Every iace was 
chceiAil, and every heart rejoiced 
to have lived to see so distinguish- 
ed a personage upon earth. 

The king and the splendid throng 
bad ascended the mountain, and 
approached the cave where the pre- 
tended Sannyasi lived *in deep se- 
clusion fiom lire world, and in in- 
timate union with the deity. The 
king, already penetrated with re- 
ligious awe, entered the holy re- 
ircatf with marks of submission 
and reverence in his demeanour.. 
There he saw the object of his re- 
A]^ct in a 1 emote comer. He 
pki 9 $ed a while^ and gaaod at him 
in silence. It was a human form 
be saw, sitting on the skin of an 
antelope, srith a pitcher of water 
on one side, and a^ aevcn-k)h^otted 
bamboo rod on the other. * Its head 
hung down, and its eyes were fixed 
on the ground. One hand kept 
the nostrils shut, and the other 
rested on it s head* Its body seem- 
ed as motionless as tlic rock on 
which it Jay. 

The king was struck with reve- 
rential dread. He drew near to 
tbe penitent, and ibricc he pro- 
strated himself at his feet, and then 
addressed him in these terms ; 

Mighty Penitent ! blessed be 
my destiny, which has prolonged 
my existence to this day, when 1 
the inexpressible felicity of 
^ciiig your bo]y<fcct. What 1 now 
beiiold with mine own eyes, infi- 
nitely exceeds the public renoan 
which cmblaaons your virtues. The 


happiness of this hour, I know not 
whence it comes. The feyr good 
deeds I have performed, in the pre- 
sent generation, are surely inade- 
quate ip'so distinguished a favour ; 
and {^pii^'Bttributc only to the 
my ancestors, or to some 
signal WQi'k which 1 may have been 
enabled to perform in a piec^cding 
geitbralion, thememoiy'of which 1 
no longer retain. But, however 
that may be, the hour in which 1 
now fiist see your hallowed feet is 
fer the ha[>piest of my life. Hence- 
forth, I cjui have nothing to wish 
foi in this world. It is enough for 
any mortal to have seen those sa- 
cred feet ; for sf» beatific a vision 
will blot out all tbe sins I have 
committed in this and all ])ieccdmg 
generations. Now am I as pure as 
the sacred stream of the (fangc<«, 
and 1 have nothing more to wish 
for on earth." 

The counterfeit penitent received 
the flattering speecli of tlic monarch 
without emotion', and inflexibly 
maintauied his posture. The nu- 
merous spectators wcr* amazed, 
and could only whisper to each 
Otlier,*what a great being that must 
be, who could hear the submissive 
addresses of such a king, without 
deigning to cast a glance of appio- 
bation towards him. Well might 
it be said, they thought, that the 
body only of the holy penitent 
remained upCn earth, while his 
thoughts, his sentiments, and his 
^oul, had been re-united to Fara- 
Biahma. 

King Krishnaraya continued to 
gaze with admiration, and tried, by 
farther fiattering and compliment, 
to gain but a single look of the San- 
nyasi ; hut the penitent continued 
absorbed in thought 

The king waa then about to take 
hia leave ; but the minister, Apaji, 
interpoaetL ^tOreat Monarch,” he 
said,. ** having come so iar to visit 
» this holy personage, who will 
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henceforth bo the object of public 
veneration, and not having yet re- 
ceived his, benediction, it would be 
desirable at least to have some 
memorial of him, to preserve as a 
precious relic ; if it were no more 
than one of the hairs which grow 
so profusely on his body/' 

The king approved the advice of 
his minister, and immediate]y*ad- 
vanced, and neatly plucked a hair 
from the shaggy breast of the San« 
nyasi. He put it to his lips and 
kissed it. 1 shall enshrine it," 
said lie, in a box of gold, which 
1 shall always wear suspended to 
my neck, as the most precious of 
ny oinament<9. It shall be my 
Ulismun against all accidents, and 
the source of pcipctual good.” 

The ministers and other cour- 
tiers, who were about the king, fol- 
lowed his example ; and each pluck- 
ed a hail fi om the breast of the 
penitent, to be preserved as a holy 
rchc. The innumerable multitude, 
who were spread over the moun- 
tain, giadually learned what was 
going on in the cave. Every one 
burned with desire to be possessed 
of so precious a memorid. Each 
plucked his relic, till the tortured 
shepherd had not a hair left on his 
body. But he endured his suficr- 
-ings with heroic fortitude, and ne- 
ver winced, noi altered his sted- 
fast look. 

On his return to the palace, the 
king informed his wives of all that 
had passed, and shewed them tlic 
relic he had brought from the 
breast of the Sannyasi. They 
heard and looked wit^ curiosity and 
wonder, and aorely lamented that 
the rigorous rules prescribed to the 
sex had not permitted them to ac- 
company their husband to the cave, 
and to share in the general happi- 
ness and joy, by visiting the holy 
man. But the king might, as the 
greatest of favours, graciously per- 
mit the &mous penkeut to be 


brought to the palace, that they 
also might have the liappiness of 
seeing hun^r and of selecting a liair 
from his body with their own 
hands. 

The king made many j^fficulties, 
but at last consented to indulge the 
wishes of his wiveisj and being de« 
sirous, at the same time, to do ho- 
nour the Sannyasi, he ordered 
out his whole court, and his troops 
of horse and foot, to serve for an 
escort On arriving at the cave, 
which was still surrounded by a 
part of the multitude whojiad not 
yet got their hairs, the four chiefs 
of the cavalcade went up to him, 
and liaving unfolded the nature of 
their mission, they took up the 
motionless penitent in their arms, 
and placed him in a superb new 
palanquin, in the same posture in 
which tliey found him in the cave. 

The shepherd sat immoveable in 
the palanquin, still keeping up the 
appearance of a Sannyasi in ion-- 
tcinplation, and was conducted in 
state thiough the streets of the 
city, in the midst of an immense 
concourse of people, who made the 
air resound with their rejoicings. 
TJie poor shepherd, in the mean 
time, wlio had eaten nothing for 
two days, during which his whole 
skin hud been lacerated and torn 
by tlie perpetual plucking of his 
bans, fell but little enjoyment from 
the triumph, and would have be- 
trayed the plot, but for the dread 
of his master's anger. Wliy 
should I,” be would say to him- 
self, cf jrry on a trick like this in 
tlie midst of torment and pain ? 1 
would be in the company of ray 
sheep, and hear tigers loaiing in 
the w'oods, rather t^an be deafened 
with thi^ noise of their acclama- 
tions. Had I been with my flock, 
I should have hiRi three good meals 
before now, whereas, after two days 
of flisting, 1 know not wlien 1 may 
be relieved." 
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White liuch thoughts were pass- 
ing in his mindj they arriv^ at 
the palace, axid he was immediately 
introduced into a superb apartment, 
where he received a visit from the 
princesses. They prostrated them- 
selves, one by one, at his feet ; and 
after a pause of silent admiration, 
eadi of them would have a hair 
also, to be enshrined, likcn their 
husbands, in a box of gold, and to 
be worn continually, as the most 
precious ornament. It may be sup- 
posed that, after so much pincing 
and plucking, it would be no easy 
matter to hud any thing remaining 
on the hide of the poor shepherd; 
and in fact it was not without care- 
fully exploring various creases and 
folds, that each lady could be ac- 
commodated with a relic. At last 
they concluded their devout visit, 
and retired, leaving the shepherd 
still maintaining his inflexible atti- 
tude of contemplation ; from which 
he was at leh^h relieved by the 
king giving orders, that the San- 
nyasi should be left alone uH night, 
in order to enjoy repose, after so 
much fatigue and sufTering. 

But Apaji found a secret en- 
trance, which )\e introduced 
himself in the night to the hungiy 
and smarting shepherd ; and thus 
he addressed him in soothing ac- 
cents : Kui uba ! the period of 

voin probation is accomplished* 
You have well performed liie part 
I set down for you, and you have 
fulfilled my expectations. I pro- 
mised you a recompence, and you' 
shall not be disappointed. In the 
m^n time, put off that dress, and 
restimcfj^our coarse woollen cam- 
bttfi* det something to eat, and 
go ^ ^*^ve need ; and, 

morning, go out* as usual 
jufth yOui^ sheep/'^ 

The^epherd' did not wait a se- 
cond bidding, but ouickly got into 
the fields, reaolvw not 16 act the 
Sahnyasi any moi^. 


Eaily next rooming, the king 
s^ent with his retinue to renew his 
humble salutations to the holy pe- 
nitent They found him not, and 
they remained astonished for a 
win)(t But, on refiection'l their 
veneretii^ was augmented, for they 
could tibl doubt that it was some 
divinity, under a human form, who 
hail come amongst diem, on a tem- 
porary visit, to convince them of 
his being their protector ; and had 
returned in the night to his hea- 
venly abode. The advent and de- 
parture of this wonder were the 
only sulject of con versati on at court, 
town and country, for several days. 
Thep it gradually grew stale, and 
at last was but occasionally remem- 
bered, like any otheV antiquated 
miracle. 

A good while aftei wards, when 
Apaji was pne day at court, tlie 
king put him in mind of the old 
proverb of Jana Maruln, Jaira 
Marnla ,* and asked him, whether 
he still thought that a people fol- 
lowed a particular track, merely 
because it happened to be laid down 
for them, and that, however ridi- 
culous •the cciemony and usage of 
a nation nfight be, those who prac- 
tised tlicm were still more ridicu- 
lous. 

Apaji, who waited only for air 
opportunity like this, to enter on his 
favourite speculation ; and having 
obtained permission to express him- 
self without reserve, thus addressed 
the king : 

" Great King ! your own con- 
duct some dpys ago decided tkis 
question, when you condescended 
to visit the cave in the mountain, 
and the pretended Sannyasi ivho 
was there. Vbu have allowed me 
to speak without constraint, and I 
win therefore COfifessj that the ve- 
nerable penitent Was no otbef'than 
tlie shejpuherd who has been 
life erdplOyed in tee^mgmy 
tt being A)* roiigh and uncmivkted 
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as to approach nearly to utter stu- 
pi(Hty. Suchis the personage whom 
you and your court, upon my sole 
testimony, have ti’eated with ho- 
nours almost divine, and have ele- 
vated to the rank of a deity. ‘ The 
multitude, without examination, 
have blindly followed your ex- 
ample, and, without any knowledge 
of the objcqt of its adoration, bun 
with you into the excess of fana- 
tical zeal, in favour of a keeper of 
sheep, a low-born man, uneducat- 
ed, and almost a fool. From this 
striking instance, you must be sa- 
tisfied, that public Institutions are 
matters of example and habit, and 
that we ought to direct our ridi- 
cule of the absurd usages of a coun- 
try, not so much against the usages 
themselves, as against those that 
practise them.” 

The king, like a wise sovereign, 
took in good part the strenuous ef- 
forts which his minister had boldly 
adopted to enlighten him on mat- 
ters so important and abstruse, 
and continued to repose upon him 
as his most faithful subject and 
friend. 


INTRODUCTION OF TEA AND 
COFFEE. 

From the Curiosities of Litcratuze, VoL III. 
jui^t published. 

r UESE now common beverages 
are all of recent oiigin in Europe ; 
neither the ancients nor those of 
the middle ages tasted of this lux- 
ury, The first accounts we find of 
the use of this shrub, are the casual 
notices of travellers who seem to 
iiave tasted it, and sometimes not 
to have liked it : A Russian am- 
bassador, in 1639 , who resided at 
the court of the Mogul, declined 
accepting a large present of tea for 
the Czar, "as* it would only en- 
cuiuher him with a commodity for 


which he had no use*” Xhc ap- 
peal ance of a bbek water,” and 
an aciid taste, seems not to have 
recommended j*t to the German 
OJearius in 1*633. Dr Short has 
recorded an anecdote of a stratagem 
of the Dutch in their Secofid voyage 
to China, by which they at first 
obtained their tea without disburs- 
ing money; they carried from home 
great slore of dsied sage, and bar- 
tered it with the Chinese for tea, 
and received three or four pounds 
of tea for one of sage ; but at length 
the Dutch could not export suffi- 
cient quantity of sage to supply 
their demand. This fiict, however, 
proves how deeply the imagination 
is concerned with our palate : For 
the Chinese, affected by the exotic 
novelty, considered our sage to be 
more pi-ccibus than their tea. I'he 
first introduction of tea into Eu- 
rope, is not ascertained. According 
to the common accounts, it came 
into England from Holland in 
1666 , w^n Lord Arlington and 
Lord Ossory brought over a small 
quantity ; the custom of drinking 
tea became fashionable, and a pound 
weight sold tlicn for 60s. This ac- 
count, howeveif is by no means sa- 
tisfactorys 1 have heard of Oliver 
Cromwell's tea-pot in the posses* 
sion of a collector, and this will 
derange the chronology of those 
writers who are perpetually copying 
the researches of others, without 
confirming or correcting them. 

Amidst the rival contests of the 
Dutch and the English East India 
Companies, the honour of intro- 
ducing its use Into Europe may be 
claimed bv both. Dr Short con- 
jectures, tnat tea might have been 
known in England as far backus 
the reign Iff James f. for the first 
fleet set out in I 6 OO ; but had the 
use of this shrub been known, the 
novelty had been chronicled among 
our diamatic writers, whose wotks 
are the annals of our prevalent 
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tastes and humours. It is rather 
extraordinary that our East India 
Company .should not have disco- 
veied the use of this shrub in their 
early adventures, yet it ceitainly 
was not known \n England so late as 
in 1641 ; Yor in a scarce Treatise 
of Warm Beer,” where the title in- 
dicates the author’s design to re- 
commend hot in preference J;o cold 
drinks, he refers to tea, only by 
quoting the Jesuit MafTei’s ac- 
count, that " they of China do for 
the most pdrt drink the strained 
liquor of an herb called Chia^ hot.*’ 
The word Cha is the Portuguese 
term for tea, retained to this day, 
which they borrowed from the Ja- 
panese ; while our intercourse with 
the Chinese made us no doubt 
adopt their term Theh, tibw preva- 
lent throughout Europ^ with the 
exception of tlie Portuguese. The 
Chinese origin is still preserved in 
the terra Bohea^ tea which comes 
from the couutry of Vouhi; and 
that of Hymn is the nai|^e of the 
most considerable Chinese then con- 
cerned in the trade. 

The best account of the early use 
and the prices of tea in England^ ap- 
pearsin the hand^bili of one who may 
be called our first tea-maker. This 
curious hand-bill bears no date; 
hut as Hanwa^ ascertained that 
the price was 60s. in I 66 O, this 
bill must have been dispersed about 
that period. 

Thomas Garway, in Exchange 
Alley, tobacconist and cofFee*man, 
was ihe first wbo sold and retoi^ 
tea, recommending it for the cure 
of all disorders. 

The^following shop*bill is more 
curious than any historical account 
we, have Tea in England hath 
bera sold in tfie leaf for Ux pounds, 
and sometimes for ten pounds the 
pound weight; and in respect of 
its former scarceness and dearness, 
it hath been only used as regalia in 
Irigh tieatmentand enteitainmcnts. 


and presents made thereof to prin- 
ces and grandees, till the year 1657^ 
The said Garway did purchase a 
quantity thereof, and first publicly 
spld the said tea in leaf or drtnk^ 
made according to thq directions of 
the enost known merchants into 
thm Eastern countries. On tlie 
knowledge of the said Garway’s 
continued care and industry in ob- 
taining the best tea, and making 
drink thereof, very many noble- 
men, physicians, merchants, &c. 
have ever since sent to him for the 
said leaf, and daily resort to his 
house to drink the drink ihereoft 
He sells tea from iGs. to 50s. per 
pound.” 

Probably tea was not in general 
use domestically so late as 111 1687 , 
for in .the diary of Henry, Earl of 
Clat^ndon, he registers, that Pere 
Couplet supped with me, and after 
supper we had tea, which he says 
was really as good as any he liad 
drunk in China.'* Had his Lordship 
been in the general habit of drink- 
ing tea, he had not probably made 
it a subject for his diaiy. 

While the honour of introducing 
tea mpy be disputed between the 
E^lish ond the Dutch, that of 
coffee remains between the English 
and the French. Yet an Italian 
intended to have occupied the place 
of honour; that admirable travellei, 
Pietro della Valle, writing, from 
Constantinople, 1615, to a Roman, 
bis fellow countryman, informing 
him, that he should teach Euroju; 
in what manner the Turks took 
what he called Cahu 6 ,” or as 
the word is written in an Arabic 
and English* pamphlet, printed at 
Oxford 1659» on the nature of 
the drink Kauhi or Coffee.'* As this 
celebrated trateller lived to 2652 , 
it may excite surprise that the first 
cup of coffee was not diunk at 
Borne ; this ramains for the disco- 
very of some member of the Ar- 
cadian Sodety/* Our own Porchas, 
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at the time that Valle wrote, was 
also a pilgrim, and well knew what 
was Coffa," which they drink as 
hot as they can endure it ; it is as 
black as soot, and tastes not much 
unlike it ; gOod, they say, for di- 
gestion and mirth. 

It appears by Lc G land's Vie 
Privee des Francois,” that the ce- 
lebrated Tlievcnot, in l658, gave 
coffee after dinner ; but it was cou- 
hidcred ns the whim of a traveller ; 
neither the thing itself, nor its ap- 
peal ance, were inviting; it was 
jirobubly attributed by the gay to 
the humour of a vain philosophical 
traveller. Hut ten years afterwards, 
a Tuikisli ambassador at Paris 
made the beverage highly fashion- 
able. The elegance of the equi- 
page recommended it to the eye, 
«md cliarincd the women. The 
brilliant jtuicclaiii cups in which it 
was pained; the napkins fiingcd 
with gold, and tho 'ilnkish slaves 
on their knees, presenting it to the 
Indies seated on tlie giound on 
cushions, turned the heads of the 
Parisian dames. This elegant in- 
troduction made the exotic bcvc- 
rage the subject of conversution ; 
and in lO‘7S2 an Armenii«i at Palis, 
at tlic fan -time, opened a coffcc- 
liousc. Hut the custom still pre- 
vailed to sell beer and wine, and 
to smoak and mix vMlh indiffeient 
company, m their first imperfect 
coffee-houses. A Floicntine, one 
Jihocopc, cclcbiafcd in Ins day as 


the arbiter of taste in his depart* 
ment, instructed by the error of 
the Armenian, invented a superior 
establishment, and introduced ices ; 
he embellished his apartment, and 
those who had avoided ^he offen- 
sive coffeci-houscs, repaired to Pro- 
cope's, where literary men, artists, 
and wits, resorted to inhale the 
fresh apd fragrant steam. Lc Grand 
says, that this establishment holds 
a distinguished place in the literary 
history of the times. It was at the 
coffee-house of Du Laurent, that 
Saiiiin, La Motle, Dauchet, Boin- 
din, Rousseau, See. met; but the 
mild steam of the aromatic beer 
could not mollify the acerbity of so 
many rivals ; and the witty malig- 
nity of Rousseau gave birth to those 
famous couplets on all the coffee- 
drinkers, which occasioned his mis- 
fortune and his banishment. 

Such is the history of the first 
use of coffee, and its houses, at 
Paris. We, however, knew the use 
before ew?n t)ie time of Thevenot ; 
for an Englisli 7'urkish merchant 
brought a Greek servant in l650, 
who, knowing how to roast and 
make it, opened a house to sell it 
publicly. I hive also discovered 
his hand-bill, in wliich he seta 
lorth : 

The virtue of the coffee- drink 
first publiquely made and sold in 
England, by Pasqua Roscc, in St 
Micluicl's Alley, Coriihill, at the 
•sign of hib own head." 
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yimntal of a Tour nnd Residence in 
Great Britain^ during the years 
1810 and 1811^ by Louis Si* 
Moii D. To which is added, an Ap* 
pendix on France, written in De* 
cember 183 and in October 
lS\6^*--^Edinburgh, Constable 
^ Co. 1817. 2d Edition. 

I* is both entertaining and in- 
structivo to hear what is said of 
us by anintellij/ent and impartial fo« 
rcigner. Dr J ohnson has somewhere 
veiy sensibly remarked, nearly in 
the words of a philosophical an« 
ricnt,that the eye, which secs every 
thing around it, sees not itself ; and 
this observation, which was origi* 
nally suggested by the difficulty 
which attends self-examination, and 
the knowledge of individual cha- 
racter, may be applied in its fullest 
extent to all large societies of men, 
living under different laws, and 
acting under difRsrent motives. 
@ucb, indeed, is the power of habit 
upon the human mind, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, we approve of 
things, not as being intrinsically 
good, but merely because we are 
more or less used to them ; and, 
with regard to those matters, again, 
which fall under the head of taste, 
we pronounce them graceful, elfr* 
gant, or becoming, not so mui^ be- 
cause they are determined to be so 
by any natural principle, as because 
they happen to accord with our lo- 
cal^ ideas of fitness or propriety. 
Even the line which separates vir- 
tue from vice, does not, in evciy 
country, set out from the same 
point. What is reputed an inno- 
cent freedom on one side of a moun- 
tain, is held a serious breach of de- 
corum on the other ; practices sanc- 


tioned by religion in the Eaet, are 
openly condemned by the same 
authority in the West ; and the 
grdvest fashions of a southern king- 
dom are laughed at, as ridiculous, 
ft few degrees farther north. This 
yariety of opinion, too, found, 
where it would be least expect- 
ed, in the dogmas of religion 
and precepts of morality, only be- 
comes more extravagant and un- 
certain, when we endeavour to trace 
to any rule or standard such usages, 
in the familiar intercourse of life, as 
are avowedly conventional, conniv- 
ed at, or merely tolerated : for what 
we see every hour, although at first 
disagreeable and repulsive, soon 
reconciles itself to our feelings ; 
whilst, on the other hand, we are 
unwilling to condemn that which we 
ourselves may have consented to in 
practice, and perhaps laboured to 
defend upon principle. 

Thus, the older we grow without 
visiting any country besides our 
own, we find it the more difficult 
to divest ourselves of our preju- 
dices and cvery-day impressions, so 
as either to try our own habits by 
the test of reason, or to institute a 
fair comparison between ourselves 
and the people of other nations, 
who, in point of character and man- 
ners, differ from us the most widely. 
It is not, indeed, until we have 
seen other pai;^ of the globe,and have 
become familiar with usages differ- 
ent from those of our native pro-- 
vince, that we allow ourselves to 
doubt as to the decided superiority 
of our own customs and modes of 
life, or even so much as to exa- 
mine into them, upon any more 
general principle than that of mere 
consuetude. But, besides the dis- 
qualification which thus arises from 
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our ignorance and bi^try, for mak- 
ing* a fair and enli^tcned survey 
of the morale literary, or statistic^ 
condition of any contemporaneous 
society, v/e are, in most cases, pre- 
disposed by our pride and livaliy, 
not to dnd among strangers any 
tiling wiser, greater, or better than 
we ourselves have produced and 
can exhibit ; and, wc believe, it*is 
only this view of the matter that 
will account for the many foolish 
and malignant caricatures which 
tiave been recently sketched by both 
French and English travellers, upon 
their first getting a hasty glimpse 
of the opposite sides of the Channel, 
after the long intciruption occa<* 
aioned by the war. 

We willingly except from the 
class of persons to which wc have 
just alluded, the veiy respectable 
author now before us, than whom 
We know not that there could be 
any writer better qualified to per- 
form the task which he has under- 
taken, of describing the manners 
of oui countrymen, and of esti- 
mating the value of our political in- 
stitutions. M. Simond is at once 
a native of France, and a cittaen of 
the United States, where he had 
lived upwards of twenty years prior 
to his late visit to this country ; 
and by deriving from Great Bri- 
tain, as he himbclf informs us, the 
dearest relatives he has upon earth, 
he has become as it were a citizen 
of the world ; being bound by birth, 
interest, or affection, to the three 
most prominent points in the old 
and new continents. His know- 
>*1edge of men, and mqdes of life, 
has thus been extended from the 
extreme of artificial polish to that 
of artificial rudeness, whilst his 
prejudices and partialities are, by 
the same means^ so much neutra- 
lized or cooled dowu> that they 
never interfere materially with his 
estimates, oftihaYacter, whether na- 
tional or individual* We have, in 
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fact, in pci using bis book, almost 
uniformly found the utmost candour 
combined with the utmost discrimi- 
nation. The lineaments in which 
he draws objects as they pass be-* 
fore him, aie neither disljprted by 
malice, nor darkened by ^rgudioe. 
He views our manners, and appre- 
ciates our attainments, through a 
clear medium, and with an unfet- 
tered judgment: He gives his 
opinions with unaffected ihodesty, 
and draws his conclusions witli 
suitable caution. The characteristic 
nationality of the F renchman scems^ 
from his long lesidence in a foreign 
country, to have become almost 
extinct within him ; whilst he haa 
carefully eschewed the bad taste, 
and the blustering rivalry, peculiar 
to the land of his adoption. His 
qualifications, too, in point of science 
and general literature, do him no 
small credit, and give much addi- 
tional interest to his work; and 
the light which he has thrown on 
the several subjects which lie has 
incidentally discussed, affords ample 
proof that he did not study them 
for the first time after his ai rival 
in England* We have perhaps ra- 
ther too rauch^of dissertation on 
matters [ftirely scientific, us well 
as an excess of criticism in the de^ 
partment of the Fine Arts. The 
chaptcis on the National Debt, and 
the Huttonian theory, seem cer- 
tainly a little out of place in the 
mere journal of a traveller; and 
we will confess that his critiques on 
paintings, statues, and architecture, 
tired us so much, that, towards the 
close of bis volumes, whenever 
we found him in a gallery of pic- 
tures, or in front of an old edifice, 
we skipped over all lij^ learning, to 
attend him^ towards the next stage 
of his tour. 

M. Simond, wkh his compa- 
nions, landed at Falmouth from 
America in the end of 1 809, tund 
reached London about the mtddlcf 
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of January following The first 

impression made on ilie mind of a 
stranger when he entci-s the great 
metropolis of the empire, is usually 
that of confu^on, smoke, and insc^ 
ciirity. ^ He finds himself all at 
once in a wilderness of brick build* 
ings, crowded with busy, eager- 
looking persons, who, as anoUicr 
American visitor archly remarked, 
seem all to have been sent mes- 
sages, and told to make haste back. 
Eveiy one looks, however, as if he 
cared for no one besideshimselfj and 
there is on every countenance an air 
of importunate selfishness, which has 
to a mere on-lookcr a veiy repel- 
ling effect. Coachmen and wag- 
goners drive their ponderous ve- 
hicles along the streets, intent 
solely upon making way for them- 
selves, and apparently quite indif- 
ferent how many they may impede 
or even crush to pieces in their pro- 
gress. We prefer, however, M. 
Simoiid's description of that colossal 
city, as being, in our opinion, both 
very correct and very lively. 

« Tliis morning I set out hj myself for 
/(nvA, as London is called jw t icclU'ncc^ in 
the stage coad), cranni'ed inside, and hr* 
rlste otttsida with passengen of all sexes, 
ages, and conditions. We ibppod more 
than twenty times on the road, (between 
iliehmond and London) t the debates about 
the fare of way-passi^ra— 4he settling 
themselves— the getting Up and the getting 
down, and damsels shewing ffieir in 
the operation, and tearing and muddxDg tlieir 
petticoats— complainmg and swearing— 4onk 
sn immense time. I never saw any thing 
80 ill managed. In about two hours we 
reached Hy^ Park corner: t liked die 
appearance of it ; but we were soon lost in 
a maac of bugr, smoky, dirty stroets, more 
and more so as we ad\*ano^ A sort of 
unitbrm dingineiB seemed to pervade every 
thing, |i|iat is, thilcxterior ; for dirough every 
ddmfiilliMi window, die intrriqi* of die house, 
^ shops at least, which are most seen, 
as we drove along, appearances 
and colours most oppovitd to this dinginess ; 
every thing dicre was dean, fine, a^bril- 
lianL The devated pavement on each side 
of the streets full of walkers, out of the 
of carriages, passed swiftly in two 


lines, without awkward interference, each 
taking to the right. At lost a very iiulif- 
fcTcnt street broi^ht us in front of a mag- 
nificent temple, which 1 knew imme^dy 
to be St Paul's, and I "left the vehicle ti> 
examine it. The effect was wonderfully 
beautiful; but it had l(^s vastness dian 
grace and magnificence. The colour struck ' 
me as strange— very black and very white, 
in patches which envdope sometimes half a 
column ; the base of one, die capital of 
anbdier here a whole TOw*quite hfack,— 
there as white as dialk. It seemed as if 
there had boc>n a fall of snow, and it ad- 
hered unequally. The cause of diis is e\i* 
dendy the smoke which covers London; 
hut it is difRcult to account for its unequal 
operation. This singularity has not die bad 
effect which might expected from it.”— 

It is e4i<aeT to acquire a practical know- 
ledge of the geography of I.ondon dian of 
Palis, wluch has not the same rallying 
points, except the Seine, which divides Pa- 
ris more ccpially than the Thames does Lon- 
don ; the other side of the I'hames is only 
an extensive suburb, whereas the other side 
of the Seine is half Paris. The people of 
London, I find, are quite as disposed to 
answer obligingly the questions of stranger<« 
as those of Paris. Pcofdc do not pull ofl* 
dicir hats when thus addressing any body, 
as would be indispensable at Pans ; a sljght 
xnclination of die head, or motion of the 
hand, is thought sufficient. loot passen- 
gers walk on with ease and sei-unty along 
die smooth flag-stones of the sidc-pavemcnt. 
Their eyes, mine at least, arc irresistibly at- 
tracted by the allurements of the shops, par- 
ticulaily pflnt-diops ; not that th^ alway^j 
exhibit those specimens of art so justly aiU 
mired all over Europe, but oftener carica- 
tures of aiU Kirts. My oountTymen, when- 
ever introduced in them, never fail to be te- 
pmsented as diminutive starved bciags, of 
monkey mein, strutting about in huge hat^, 
narrow coats, and great sabres ; an overgroa u 
awkward Englishman crushes half a dozen of 
these pigmies at one squeeze. Tht rc arr na 
pahitrn atnang thr lioftn, at least they aro 
not here. It must be owned, however^ 
that the English do not spore tiicsnselvcs ; 
their princes, their statesmen, and church. » 
men, arc thus*^ exhibited and hung up to ri- 
dicule, often with cleverness and humour, 
and a coarse sort of practical wit,”— “ The 
inhabitants of London, such as they arc 
seen in the streets, have, as well as the out- 
side of their houses, a sort of dingy smoky 
look ; not dir^ absohxtdy, for you gene- 
rally j^eredve clean linen, but ^outdde 
garments ate of a duB ds^ c^t, axid bar* 
n oniie with mnd and smoke."* Prepo^f f ssed 
witli a high notion of English corpulency, 1 
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< 9 Lpectcd to sec everywhere the original of 
Janjttet lltHisthCLf. No such thing; the 
human race is here ratlicr of mean stature, 
ksb so perhaps than the true Pansian race ; 
hut really there is no great difference ; and 
1 have met more than once with Sterne's 
little man, when, in turning round to help 
a child acro&s the gutter, he saw with sur> 
prise a visage of fifty, wlicre he expected to 
.-ee one of live. The size of London draught 
horses makes up for that of the men ; tlioee 
wliicli draw brewers' carts and coal waggons 
are gigantic, perfect dephants.'*^^ '1'he 
wcathci is called here very cold, (20^ or 
22^ of Fahrenheit) i tlie serpentine river is 
covered with skaiters, some of tliem first-rste 
ones. Ladies crowd round to contemplate 
the human form divine — strength, grace, 
and manly beauty^ There is certainly muclv 
to admire in this respect in tlie class of gen- 
tlemen in England, who arc not only hand- 
somer but stronger than die labouring class 
hodi of town and country. 2t appears to 
me that it was the reverse in France, and 
that gentlemen in general were rather in- 
ferior in bodily faculties to countrymen and 
town labourerB^ ^rhis difference may be 
ascribed to the practice of die atliletic amuse- 
ments being much more general in Eng- 
land-much more a part of education ; and 
to the circumstance of the young men being 
introduced later to the bonety of women in 
England than in France."—** People ge- 
nerally uste of fewer dishes here titan at 
Paris, each dining generally on one or two. 
You are not pressed to eat Formerly it 
was the custom to drink every one’s health 
round the table ; and altliough less general 
now, k is by no means ewtirtly abolished. 
It was done in this way ; one of the gucbts 
challenged .mothpr, male or female; this 
being accepted by a slight inclination of the 
head, they filled respectively, each watt lung 
the motions of his adverbary, then raised 
their glasses, bowing to cadi other, ami m 
this attitude looking round die table, they 
had to name cvei^ one of the company siic- 
ccbsivdy ; this ceremony finished, die two 
rhampions eyed each other gravely, and 
carrying their passes to their Ups, quaffed 
their wine simultaneoubly. As one chal- 
lenger did not wait for aiiothei, and each 
guest matdied himself f^ltbout mmding hU 
neighbours, the consequence was dr^4T 
glosses, calling of names, and mutual bows, 
forming a running fire round the tabic, 
ctoshing in every tUrcction."— There arc 
•fcome customs here not quite consistent widi 
that bcrupulous ddicocy on which die Eng- 
lish pique themsdves. Towards the end of 
dinner, and before die ladies retire, bowls 
of Goilpuf^^ gl^f ffill of water, arc pLiced 
before each pctHin. AH (woimii ns wdl oh 


men) stoop o\cr it, sucking up some of 
the water, and returning it peAiajib more 
than once, and with a spitting and washing 
sort of noise quite charming, die operation 
frequently assisted widi a linger thrust elc* 
gundy into the mouUi. . 'I'liis done, and the 
hands dipped also, the nopkinb, and bonie- 
times the table-cloth, are usc^ to wipe hand 
and mouth. This, however, is nothing to 
what I am going to relate. Drinking much 
and long le^ to unavoidable circumstancch. 
WiU it be cretlited that. In a corner of the 
very dining-ioom, there is a certain con- 
venient piece of furniture, to be used by any 
body who wants it ? The operation is per- 
fomicd very deliberately and undisguisedly, 
as a matter of course, and occasions no 
interruption of die conrcniation. I once 
took the liberty to ask why this convenient 
article was not pi teed out of the room, in 
Siime adjoining closet ; 1 was answered, that 
in former times, when good fellowship was 
more strictly enforced dian in these dege- 
nerate days, it had been found, that men of 
weak heads or stomaclis took advantage of 
the opportunity to make their escape shame- 
fully, before they were quite drunk ; and 
that it was to guard against such an enor- 
mity that this nice expedient had been ^in- 
vented. I have seen the article in question 
regularly provided in houses where dicre 
were no men, diat is, no master in the 
house ; mistress, thcareforc, must be un- 
derstood to haie given the nccc<!sary orders 
to her servants— a supposition rather alarm- 
ing for the delicacy of on English lady* Yet 
I find these very people up m aims against 
some uudeanly practices of the Frciich ; for 
mstance, spitting On the floor, the carpet, Ac. 
Ac. or apieading in full view a snuff-taking 
handkcrdiief, with an innocence of nasti- 
ness quite ijiconceivable. To take a lump 
of sugar with Uidur fingers, is another offence 
the French ore apt to give, but of a lighter 
dye. Dr Johnson was oneef exjioscd to an 
abomtnarion of the latter sort, during his 
tour in b'raiice, and the Astonishment and 
wrath of the Doctor are faithfully recorded 
somewhere." 

In these iteiiiJirks, our readers 
will perceive a slight tendency on 
Uic pait of M. Simond to over- 
charge his descriptions, whilst, in the 
affair «f the sugar, wc have*some 
faint idea, that DrJolmson was him- 
self the ofendey, and not, aS statcil 
above, exposed to the abomination. 
In justice to our author, howevei . 
no'mn^t take erne to distinguish 
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between wHAil exaggeration, and the 
ellbet which is constantly produced 
hy describing familiar matters in 
solemn anti technical language. 
^Vhen any of our ordinary doings 
orcu<$toms aic set before us in words 
appropriated to science, it is with the 
utmost dilficulty that we can rccog^ 
niise them. An anatomical explana« 
lion, for example, of the action of sit* 
ting down, or rising up^ of mounting 
a horse, or scrambling over a wall, 
would be ludicrous in tlie extreme, 
and, perhaps, barely intelligible even 
to those who u nderstand all the terms 
employed. Wc have, accordingly, 
^cen a minute scientific detail, de- 
livered too in very learned words, 
of the familiar action of smoking 
u pipe ; which detail completely 
piizi&lcd us as to the thing leally 
meant to be explained by it, and 
could not fail, of course, to render 
the practice in question extremely 
ridiculous. Describe any of our 
daily modes of life, n salutation in 
the street, a curtsey in a ball-room, 
the powdered wig of a judge, or 
the epaulette of a general officer, 
and it will be impossible to refrain 
fiom a smile, or from regarding the 
picture as a professed caricajbure. 

M. Simond, while in London, 
went two or three times to the 
House of Commons, the proceed- 
ings and forms of which he describes 
in a very lively manner. On one 
occasion Lord P. Lord G. and Mr 
F. spoke w nil great vehemence in 
favour of ministers, all three with 
a sort of school -boy oratory, well 
enough as a lesson for practice, 
but to no soit of purpose as to jier- 
suading or changing any opinion. 
A veteran member rose next, old 
'toothless, and speaking like 
4 uncouthiy and carelessly, 
but arilently, and with that seem^ 
ing self-conviction, •which is among 
the very first requisites for elo- 
quence. He stepped forward on 
the « floor towards the table, and 
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used animated gestures, a little q 
la Francoisct or at least very dif- 
ferent from the English mode of 
oratory. This was Mr Grattan."-^ 
We give a sketch of a few leading 
statesmen, now no more, of some of 
whom oqr author witnessed the 
closing exertions ; the characters 
of the others be drew from history 
or conversation. Speaking of Fox, 
he remarks with justice, that 

«— « he seems to have thought too well 
of the French Revolution, and to have fear- 
ed too litdo Its infiuenoc in Ei^land, as hw 
opponent Pitt feared it too much, or feign- 
ed to fear it. During the short duration of 
Fox*s power, he did little for what he deem- 
ed liberty ; and seemed as little disposed as 
his prodccesBOTs to saorifice to peace, oiler 
dedamiing so long against war. It might 
mdeed be want of power rather than of sin- 
cerity. eloquence appears to have been 
tlie genuine En^hh doqiienoe ; siniple, di- 
rect, and vigorous, radier than subtle and 
ornamented. In the heat of debate, his 
voice W.IS apt to become sharp and disagree- 
able. It is strange that, knowing so weU 
how to speak, this great man did not write 
better. The fragment of history published 
af^er his death is remarkable ibr a sort of 
labOTious simplicity ; and its morality seein«^ 
liberal to laxit}^ I was surpnsvd to find 
his diploBiBtic correspondence with M. Tal- 
leyrand was not written in very good French. 
—Pat, till! reverse of Fox in every thing, 
had more art and logic, a choice of expres- 
sions never equalled, and the most pointed 
irony, without die persuanve duquence of 
hi4 gieat opjioncnt — Burke was aU nnngi- 
nation, but, judging particularly from what 
he wro|e on the French Revolution, 'on un- 
govern^le imagination, the liveliness and 
exuberance of which ndgla dazde and de- 
light, but proved little, and did not oon- 
vmm. His leaming and wit gave his con- 
versation a peadiar worm 9 yet at a certain 
period of lus porliomeiitaiy lift, it was ob- 
served that die bendhes of die House became 
empty whenever he sfKike; and ha was call- 
ed from diatcbvun^stance the dinncr’^heH.^ 
Mr Windham is les> unHke Burke than ei- 
ther of the other, with a simpler style of 
eloquence, and aa imaginatkm more under 
conttoul: his ideas, however, appear full aa 
eccentric, and more paradoxical^ He likes 
to cut his way through the opinions and 
principles of the rest of did world, provided 
du^ are modem opinions, Ibr {ds innova- 
tions consist in changing notShing^^Htod his 
otiginality in doing what was always dotio» 
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lie whose abject is only resistance, may in- 
deed attain it equally, whether he swnna 
faster than the stream, or stands against it, 
and lets it pass by liini. The following tum 
mot is given to Mr Sheridan < I'hc gene- 
rality of men,* said he, < see oaHy two aides 
to a question, but Mr Windham contrives 
to fold always a third, and, then, p<urs oft* 
with himself*— -The House of Commons 
has exhibited lately a very curious tragt- 
rnmic scene, which I do not introduce aaoha- 
ractensttc of tlie manners of this singular 
people, being perhaps even among them 
unique in extravagance. An honourable 
member, a country gentleman, and I be- 
lieve, a county member, took offence at 
Hnnc slight he had experienced during the 
late examination in Parliament ; and hav- 
ing made some intemperate itmark'), siip- 
ported by oaths, diere was a motion that 
thj words of the honourable member biiould 
be taken down. The Speaker, in conse- 
quence of a vote of imprisonment, was ob- 
liged to order the sexgeant-at-arms to do his 
duty ; and the latter, with the assistance of 
some other ofHeers, succeeded in carrying 
offhis prisoner after an obstinate combat,— 
the honourable member being a Hercules! 
—The 1 legislature of the United States wit- 
nessed, a few years ago, a scene still more 
edifymg. An honourable member (a natu- 
ralized Irishman) actually spit in the face 
of anotlicr honoiuahle member. Immediate 
consequences were prevented ; but the day 
following, the insulted member gave battle to 
his filthy colleague m the same place. They 
fought with fists, and with pokers add tongs, 
and rolled in the dust of the Iqgiriadvc fi^ 
before the rqiresentarives of the nation. — 
The Speaker had left the chair, to give fair 
play !** 

Upon leaving the metropolis^ our 
tourist directed his course into 
Wales. Having admired the moun- 
tains and beautiAil cottages of tliat 
romantic principality, he at length 
arrived in Scotland, where the 
mountains are more lofty, and the 
cottars— •not so cleam Indeed, a 
traveller from any other part of tlie 
world must be struck with the air 
of comfort and competency which 
marks the cottage of an English 
peasant, w ith the bright white- wash, 
the honey-suckle and roses which 
adorn its^c)^tq)'ior, and the neat 
arrangement and tidiness which 
prevail within. With more know- 
ledge, and, generally ««poalwing, w^ith 


a greater share of virtue, the coum 
try labourers in this part of the 
island have as yet acquired little re- 
lish for those minor elegancies and 
comforts, which prove so great an 
ornament to rural life. * Enteiing 
Scotland by Dumfries-sliire, M, Sj- 
mond passed over a tract of coun- 
try which he dcsci ibes as being \ eiy 
difiTcrent from England. 

It is a succession of steep hills and in- 
tervening vallics, all umfonidy CUV eiul wall 
a fine green turf, bmooth, and unbroken by 
a single tree, bush, weed, or stone; bhe^ 
hangmg along the sideb of its acdiviues, 
and here and there *i shepherd boy wrapped 
up m his ploid ; nothing to interrupt the 
samencbs and stillness, Imt the little stream 
bustling along each t alley over a bed of 
round pebbles. The road following these 
streams was singularly good and levd; and 
upon tlie whole, there was much simple 
grandeur and beauty in the scene. As the 
lulls became lower and the vallies wider, 
fields and meadows, and extenbivc planta- 
tions of firs and be^cs succeeded, all vuy 
fiourifoing— 4mt the cottages mi^'crably du- 
ty, and a^ttd contrast to thobc of Wales, so 
white and so neat, and adorned with flowors. 
The Scotch are said to be more industrious 
and more tlirilly than the Welch. They 
cannot afibid leisure, I suppose, to he com- 
fortable, and certainly do not rum them- 
selves by luxuries.* Children in health and 
in rags, with fair hair and dirty faces, swarm 
on the dunghills at every dooi. An old 
barrel stuck tlirough the tluitch serves for a 
chimnc}^ The stable and dwdling are un- 
der the same roof ; one door serves for both 
—and the dark rumtinfft trom the heap of 
dung and the heap of peat, pded up agaimt 
the house, drain under the floor, some 
upon It. The climate must be healthy in- 
di'ecl where aU this docs not breed infection. 
The men along the roads have generally die 
plaid thrown i cross their shoulder, and over 
one arm* Some wear it like a Spanish dtiak, 
or an antique drapery, and with their short 
petticoat and naked knees, might be mib- 
taken for Roman soldiers, if the vulgar con- 
trivance of hat and shoes fod not betray foe 
northern barBarinn. The females have their 
extrcnuticb more dassical, for they go bare- 
footed and bareheaded, and only fad by the 
middle, covci ed with vue stiff stays and pet- 
ticoats. We see them at the fotoB at their 
little brooks, exhibiting, vefy inhoeently I 
believe, higher than the Ktiee« tmmihdSfol* 
of the of travolleib.*' 
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This is perhaps a little too pirtii- 
rescjue ; and for the sake of a strik- 
Jng portrait, the author has evident- 
ly sacrificed, in some small matters, 
both the likeness, and ihe truth of 
colouring. ‘ Our object, howrever, is 
not to contest with liim every state- 
ment he has been pleased to make as 
to our soil, climate, and manners, it 
is merely to afford to our readers a 
little am iisctncnt, by abstracting and 
abridging the most entertaining 
parts of ills book.— Well, this Gal- 
ileo- American at length reaches 
Edinburgh on the 10th of August, 
and, crossing the bridges, he gets 
into tile New Town, which, he 
says, presents a long line of quay 
or terrace, gnd Jiouses of a neat 
and modern appearance. Proceed- 
ing along diis fine quay,-f.Princc’s 
street, we presume,— the retrospect 
of the Old Town presented a con- 
fused heap of ancient houses, one 
oyer the other, veiy dingy and 
high, like towers of eighf or tea 
stories, with windows innumerable; 
and its castle perched on its rock, 
overlooking the whole. 

“ This ib a town,** he informs us, « of 
ninety or a hundred thouMtnd ihhabitonts, 
in tlirec distinct divisionb ; the old and the 
new town side by ude, with a wide ditch 
between ; then the port, at about a mile 
distant, on the Frith of Forth. The shops, 
tradesmen, and bdxuireifi, are chiefly in die 
old town, College h there also; but 
learning begins to be attracted by politeness, 
and the Professors come to live in the region 
of good dinners and iBne ladies. Fnnn a 
hd^t (Calton-hill) in the new town, which 
overlooks the dark, dull, and dirty assem- 
hbge of the old bouscN of theoid town, 
atrangen are diewn, with a mixture of pride 
and pity, the back of tlie humble abode 
of Adam Smith, and the place where he 
d, walking to and fro, his work on 
Fealth of Nations. Not* far off, the 
i lately inhaibited by sDoihcr edduated 
profSswoT, but who, happily fenr his coumry, 
has not yet taken his place among the great 
men who w no more,— This ia in every 
rraport a angular town. The new part is 
(yaced in the middle of a beautiful and fer- 
liJc country, wiUwut bubuflis or shabby aji- 


. proach, like other towns which hiivc grown 
by degrees. This one was cast in a mould, 
and created all at once, within the memory or* 
hitlf Its inhabitants.— From the windows of 
our apartment, we see above the houses op^ 
podte to us, the castle on its rocky pedcstu, 
and the esplanade where the troops exer- 
rise. The wind which agitates their stand- 
ards, bears to us at intcrvalh, tlie bounds of 
warlike music, and the labt rays of the sun 
shino on their pdibhed arms.. Tlie centi- 
uds been atliwart the sky,’* seem really 
of glint size,” an image I had admired 
in the qilendid poem of Mr Scott, notwith- 
htandii^ my doubts of its exoctnesb, and 
for which it ib not cosy to account— De- 
scending from tlie castle, we follow a long 
street on a slope, hinning the only avenue 
to it This street is ttrminated at its l>wcr 
end by Ilolyroodlumse. On the way we 
were shewn a very small window of a very 
poor and old house, from whence the fana- 
tic John Knox, 2J() years ago, used to lia- 
rangue the factious and ignorant populace 
of Edinburgh, against tlie Antudirist of 
Home and the unfortunate Queen Mary. 
Holyroodhoube is a dismal monostieJooking 
castle, fbrmeily the residence of the Scotisii 
kings ; a qiuulrangle, flunked with towers 
at each comer, tlte apartments di .Qributed all 
round. The name of Mmskui on a door 
attracted our attention ; it was the apart- 
ment occupied for some years by Uiat pnneo 
and his little court. Jhs bed is still there, 
and some mnaui** of furniture. Wc were 
sh^H on the wall the portrait of Frincebs 
Elizabedi, woU painted, but overdressed in 
the extreme of the Ih^ion of the time. At 
the extremity of a long gallery, on a raised 
pUtform, the altar is suU seen where mass 
used to be celebrated for these illustrious 
exiles. liaising a comer of the clodi which 
covefs tliis altar, we rccogni'zed the fhmiUar 
form of a common ade-bofod, which liad 
been thus dignified.— The building ior the 
Tfsoords of title-deeds, Ac. (the Begistcc Of- 
fice), is well secured egalnsi fire, and very 
handsome. A l^y artist has decorated it 
vnih a colossal statue of bis Majesty, in 
white marble, which docs mote honour to 
the loyalty of Uie inhabitants of Edmbuigh, 
and their com^Uusance to the fair donor, 
than to their taste. By some accident, an 
upper slice of die head, just all that part 
above the eyes, oontainitig the broiitt, has 
been dis|daoed,|md laid by on a sbdf, crown 
and all It was probably originally an 
added piece, (he block not being long 
cno^h, and lias sinoe oome loose ; but this 
^ident might pass fb^ a very improper 
joke. — Kdinbiirgh is the Biftlfoeham of li- 
terature ; a new place which has its fortune 
to make. The two great Vni^Mties^ Ox 
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ford, and Cambridge, repose themselves 
under the shade of their laurels, while Edin- 
burgh cultivates hers. The exterior of die 
establnhment of educatSmi is very modest 
indeed. The Professors are soldiers of fbr^ 
tune, Who live l^theirswordj thaiiistosa/, 
by their talent^ and reputation. Hr Gre- 
goiy lectures in a mandeil pcciiliar to him- 
ndf. Seated in the centre of a vast amphi- 
theatre, eovefed with 500 heads, h^ hot on, 
and playing with the case of his ^ipecfades, 
he speaks without any notek, and in a^c 
of conversation. The only time 1 was pre- 
sent, the subject was the disorders of tho 
hver, occasioned, he said, almost exclusive- 
ly by the heat of southern Glimafee<t, and by 
intemperance. He reproved in strong terms 
the vulgar impression of keeping die liver 
afloat, that is to say, continuing to drink 
as a cure fbr what is the eflkt of drinkmg. 
To illustrate this, he told us a story of cer- 
tain Bntish offlem Who had fallen uito the 
hands of Tippoo Saib, arid Were detained 
three years in irons, because they rcflised to 
enter his service. They were treated With 
barbarous ngour. A handful of rice boiled 
into gniel, was die daily ration to e^ch. 
They were charaed two and two, and seveial 
of them dymg of their wounds, the dead 
bodies remain^ m some instances fastened 
to die living, until they feU into decay. 
None of them hoped to live long ; yet they 
not only lived, but the liver-oomplaints im- 
iler which several of them laboured, dis^i- 
pcared by degrees; and when, after their 
long captivity, they returned to Calcutta, 
they found many whom they had left well, 
dead of the very disorder of whidi \hcy had 
been cured by the temblc fhescriptioa of 
Tippoo Saib.’^ 

• Upon leaving Edinburgli, M. 
Simond and his companions go 
into the Highlands by the way of 
Lanark, Glasgow, Dumbarton, &c. 
l-etuming to our metropolis by 
Stirling dnd Falkirk. His remarks 
on the scenery and manners of the 
mountains, are neither new nor 
striking. His taste is^ indeed inter- 
ested m the dreary sublimity of 
. tliat singular disti ict, and tie is moi e 
merciful than tourists commonly 
are, to the habits of idleness, fero- 
city^ and pride, which still exhibit 
tiieir relies among the more bigot- 
ted of the clans. Passing through 
tldinborgiir he proceeds towards 
the lakes in the north of England, 
VoL. L 


which he describes with much live* 
lincss, and with the precision of An 
artist. He comes to this city onoA 
more, to pass in it the winter 
months ; and during this interval 
of leisure, he gives us some unne* 
ccssary prosing aboutf volcanic 
rocks, Scotish metaphysics, earth- 
quakes, and the Edinburgh lie- 
tie#.^ In the following spiing, he 
directs his face soutliwards, along 
the eastern shores of tlie island, 
inspecting in bis progress, noble- 
men's houses, picture galleries, and 
coal mines, in due time, he finds 
himself again f'omfortably settled 
amidst the smoke and bustle of 
London ; and in September 1811 
he kails Liverpool for the 

United States. In 1815, however, 
we find him on a visit to his na- 
tive country, where he witnessed 
the return of Bonaparte from Elba ; 
and we have, accordingly, in the 
second edition of his work, an ap- 
pendix, on the state of- France, coii- 
taining,^we think, a very interest- 
ing and candid account of the pre- 
sent state of that great kingdom. 
The appendix on Imland tnight, 
for any thing we can discover to 
the contrary. Rave been written by 
a native? of China, who had never 
crossed the Yellow Sea. It is a 
tissue of excerpts. 

Wc conclude our extracts frotii 
this amusing Journal, with a short 
sketch of the British character and 
erudition, as they appeared to thO 
auihoi. 

*» If 1 wire asked," says he, at thi'i 
niomeftt, for a buminary opiniou of what 1 
have seen in England, 1 might probably 
say, that its pohtiad lUbUtuuons ptesent a 
det^ of eomipt practites,— of proftision,'— . 
and of penonal ambitugi, under the wiabk 
of public ^irit very carelessly put on, more 
disgittting than 1 ^ould have expected i 
thb workings of the iriflsh passions are ex- 
hibited m all theur nakedness and defor- 
mity. On die other hand, I riieuld admit 
very readily, that 1 ha\e found tho gteivt 
^mabs of the people richer^ happioci Widr 
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more respectable, than any otiher with which 
1 am acqihunted* I have seen prevallinjf, 
among all ranks of peo^e, that emulation 
of industiy and independence, wliidi dia* 
nict»iae a state of advancing dvilizoticm, 
ptogesAy directed. The manners, and the 
wb^ deportincnt of supeRors to inferiors, 
are marked ipdi that just regard and dr- 
cuiiU|»eoti(m, which announce the pi^cncc 
of laws equal for alL By such signs 1 
know this to be the best government that 
ever existed. 1 sincerdy admire it in its 
results, but 1 cannot say I particulaily like 
the means. What I di^e here, I might 
be told, bdongs to human nature in gene- 
ral ; to the wf^, rather than to England 
particularly. It inay be so, —and 1 sbidl 
not undertake the panegyric of either the 
one or the other. 

The government of England is eminent- 
ly practicaL The one under whidi 1 have 
lived many years might be defined, on the 
contrary, a government of abstract prin- 
ciples. Certain opinions have taken pos- 
session of men’s mmds, and they ding to 
them, as to the religion in which they were 
horn. Without eicamination. The measures 
of the government have the prejudices of 
the multitude for Uieir bases,— always the 
same under any change of circumstances— 
and to be obeyed in defiance of the better 
judgment of that very government. Were 
the people left to themsdves, they might 
come to a right judgment of tlungs ; but 
th^ are encompassed by newspapers, con- 
ducted by the mercenary pens of men, often 
foreignen, who find it more convenient to 
flatter prejudices, and inflame passions, than 
to rec^and enlighten^ they follow the 
stream of opinion,— yet they swdl the tide, 
giving it its hcadbng dclence; and the 
people bdieve themselves free under an oli- 
gsrdiy of newspaper writers.” 

“ As to the nation itsdf, its distinctive 
and national character, it would be difficult 
to give any but a comparative opinion. No 
national t^aracter is, 1 fear, very excellent 
in itsdf, and the least bqd must be deemed 
good. Among the nations of Europe, the 
two most oonq>icuousin dviliration, in arts, 
and in arms, the nearest probably in their 
tastes and manpers, yet so distant, — ca- 
pable of understanding one another so well, 
—yet so difleient in tlidr respective tempers 
and fum of mind, present themselves no* 
tuniPy as fit cd>je<^ of comparison. I know 
them 1 iHaki ; and fed ah equal in- 
both. 1 once called one of the 
ntries my ow>|, and spent in it my 
&y youth. I have visited tlie other in my 
' inatnrer age, and the best friends 1 have on 
earih were bom there* 

The pittendoDS of the two parties axo 
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oextainly comprdiensivef The English, for 
instance, lay claim to a certain auperionty 
of mo^ rectitude, of sincerity, of genero* 
dty, of humanity, of judgment, of firmness 
and couFf^; they oonsito themsdves as 
the grown mto of Europe, and tbdr neigh- 
bours as sprightly childra, and that is the 
character they give them wHen in their bmt 
humour,— for otherwise they might be dis- 
posed to take Voltaire at liis word, who said 
they were moUi^ singes et motffC tig/e9.** ^ 
There is in England a 4ort of fasti- 
dious ddicacy, coldness, or pnde, which 
stands a good deal in the way of active be- 
nevolence. The tics of hlo^ are also, I 
tiiink, weaker than in Prance. People 
seem to calculate with more strictness blow 
far the daim of kindred extends ; and even 
the highest degree of consanguinity, that of 
parents and children, seems to command 
ratha less deference and ztispcct. A cousin 
may certainly not be more to you than an- 
other man, yet it is an amiable error, and a 
uscftil one, to think yoursdf obliged to show 
some kin^css, and fed some particular 
fqnnpatliy, for die man whom nature has 
placed nearly in the same rank of hfe with 
yoursdf, and whom you are likdy to meet 
oftenest in your journey through life. 

The English are better reasoners than 
the French, and therefore more disposed to 
be just,— the first of moral qualities ; and 
yet the propensity to luxury and ostentation 
is so strong, as wdl as so gencial here, us 
to expose this same sense of justice to hard 
trials. I never knew a prodigal who was 
just, nor indeed truly geneioub,— he never 
has it ixf his power. 

«• I do nowconccivc it possible for some of 
the most horrible scenes of die Frendi Re- 
volution to be acted here. In any event. 
The pecqde of France arc capable of greater 
atroaties tiian those of England, but X 
should tiiink tb^ latter sterner,— less prone 
to cmdty, but leas susceptible of pity. 

•• Them are perhaps, at this moment,mQre 
distinguished men of sdcair^ at Paris than 
in London, and 1 tiiink it is admitted by 
the English tiicmsdves. But there are cer- 
tainly better sdentific materials here, and 
in the long-run, accunoy and deptii should 
pcvoil over quickness cf parts. However 
the account ma/ stand betwesen life two na- 
tions, os to the liigher sdenocs, 1 am con- 
vinced that cultivation of mind is more ge- 
neral in England dian in France : It is 
indeed tiio bright side of Engjliah society. 
That conccsted fomid loqua- 

hecxlless andl^ aigumentation wbidi 
fin the common integrcouise of men in 
France, is oomparuMy, ^known here; 
and with so mudi better reasShhiB Acui- 
ties, 2 do not dunk there are half so many 
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logicil attempts. A man of Mnse once le- of politics, altljough lie lws«l«W»t- 
marked, dial ho never heard the conciudmff .ji.. j Vii.. 


marked, that ho never heard the concluding 
formula done introduced in a Parisian con- 
versation, without expecting something ex- 
cessively absurd tofe^ow imfaiediately. 

« There are undoubtedly in the English 


edly expressed himself wkh fully 
more decision than his short resH 
dence in Great Britain could alto« 
getlier warrant, Take him all in 


n&ord a coldnesa ^ ^erve which diseou- however, be is, without doubt, 
mgeandr^atfirrt-^ht, fatheFicnch. « sensible, Well Jnfonned, and «g«e, 

able writ^, 


on the contrary, a warmth and an openness 
which invite c^'dcnce, and put you at 
ease instantly. 1'he historian, Gibbon, said 
once, in spring of French soacty, *« I 
know that gencraUy tiicrc is no dependmg 
much on tiicir professions, yet, as far as I 
was concerned, 1 really bweve they were 
sincere.” This exception the historian made 
in hib own favour may wdl excite a simle $ 
yet his error was in the general opinion he 
had formed, not m the mdividualone. The 
kindness shown to strangers, and expres- 
sions of interest lavi^cd upon them, are 
really fdt at the moment. Then fc^ngs 
might not last long, nor bear the test of 
any great sacrifice of private interest or con- 
venience. Tliose who express them arc m- 
eonsidcrate and frivolous, hut not insincere* 

1 do not know whether I might not elioose 
to hve with tlie Knjdish, hut I should un- 
doubtedly find more pleasure m visitiiig tlie 
French. The reserve and coldness of the 
former wear off m time ; the waimtli of the 
Utter cooE, and the two manners meet at 
last, a la iUd(uu which ^ the eommem 
ard usual degree of interest, and all you 
(an really hope to inspire in general and 
mist soaety. TJie advantage of supenor 
and moic general adtivahon, of a,greater 
rarge of ideas and surer tast^/nust, how- 
ever, remam on the side of the Enghsh, 
Taste I I think J hear tlie French exdaun, 
i—u hat a contradiction, aftei what yoursUf 
have said of the grossness and rudeness of 
tiie^ Engjlish stage ; the indecent abuse of 
thrir newspapers, tlieii libds, and so many 
ofiensive habits and customb! Perfectly 
consistent characters, 1 might answer, arc 
only to he met with Ui noi ds, Nature does 
not produce any ; and such a picture might 
be drawn df departures frojm good taste in 
French manners, and in French literature, 
as might show the prqiricty of toleration to 
i>imilar ones in foreign eounkics.” 

We have refrained fj'om enter- 
ing into any statistical observations 
which may have been suggested to 
US by the numerous remarks on 
that subject, scattered over M, Si- 
mond’s two xoluTOes ; nor have we 
Wt hiok on the debateable ground 


Researches into the Physical Hism 
tory of Man, by Jasuss Cowles 
Pritchard, M,D, F.L, 5. Lon- 
don, Prini^for John and Ar* 
tkur Arch, ComkiU, London, 
lSl5,pp. 558. 

T^ins volume contains the most 
plausible theory of the origin of 
man, which has yet been laid be* 
fore the public. The author's in* 
iention is to shew, that all man* 
kind have proceeded from a single 
family ; and, we think, he has be* 
yond all controversy pioved his 
opinion do be correct The phy* 
sical history of man is a subject 
that has been treated by a veiy 
limited number of English authors ; 
and these few have maintained, 
that, in mankind, there exist se« 
vcral diAinct species. The most 
consideiable number of foreign 
writers, on the other hand, have 
come to an opposite conclusion. 

The author's greatest meiit is 
tlie manner in which he has con* 
ductixl his icseatches. Eveiy pic- 
ceding inquirer into this subject^ 
has reasoned upon probabilities; 
but Dr Privchard has deduced his 
opinion, by the strictest induc- 
tive reasoning, from facts authen- 
ticated by the best authoiitios. 
He has ^ssflmed npthing as al- 
ready proved, he has produced no 
declamatory matter upon the wis- 
dom and mercy df the Almighty 
power ; he has placed before us an 
account of man, as he is known to 
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exist iiirdiffisrent cmintrics, accord- 
ing to the accounts of the most rtv 
apectable travellers; and he has 
deduced his theory in a natural 
mannei, fiom a consideration of 
the vatious appearances which man- 
kind have*^ exhibited. 

If we weie merely to review 
this woik, wc should impiess our 
leaders with a\cry inadequate idea 
of its value; shalh therefore^ 
give a short abstract of the doc- 
tnnes which it coniainSj at the 
same time reserving to ourselves^ 
if ne shall sec occasion, the liberty 
of making lemarks upon any pai- 
ticular part, 

If a pcison^ unacquainted with 
any race of men but that of his own 
country^ wete to travel ihiough a 
variety of nations , if lie were to 
become familiar uith people in a 
Mvaqeas well as in a civilized state, 
if he were to remark the human 
Apecies, fi om the noithern extremity 
of Spitzbcigen to the southernmost 
point of Amenca ; if hen were to 
atudy the variations of coloui * foFOi> 
and character, which distinguish 
the inhabitants of different paits of 
the globe lie would not be modi 
at a loss to detcimfne, whetlicr the 
individuals which he saifl were of 
the same nature as himself. Even 
under every diversity of appear^ 
ance, he would be able to tiace a 
I csemblance in hguie, voiceband ges- 
tvua* which would lead him to think, 
that the beings wlpch be bad suri< 
veyed;, were all of them of the same 
genus. Wherever he arrived# the 
human lace would appeal to him tp 
be the lorda of the ci eation,«*^to pos- 
sess the same external structure,-— 
be capaUc of the exercise of rea* 
be ^endowed lyith artieu- 
' late languagCi— ttq hve>— to walk, 
—and 0 e^t in a ^ipulai mannei. 
But, ^ be began tq draw a closer 
lompaiisop b^ween ^himself and 
members of the 4 >fkient tnties 


that he had observed, he would be 
gteally petplexed in accounting for 
so many vanations fiom one stand- 
ard, and 111 imagining the causes 
which had produced in the race such 
marked distinctions. He would be 
much inclined to embrace an opi- 
nion contrary to that of the saci^ 
iccprds, end to believe^ that such 
diversity could not havd happened 
without a number of original stocks 3 
be would conclude, that the negro 
must have spiung fiom one famdy, 
the European from anothei, and 
the Albmo from a third. 

Many philosophers, accordingly, 
have maintained, that no adven- 
titious circumstances are cpmpelent 
for the production of these peculi- 
aiitics in the human kind. They 
have, therefore, assumed it, as ne- 
cessBiy to account for the pheno- 
mena, that there onginaliy existed 
different stocks, and that the de- 
scendants have preserved entire all 
the colours, foims and qualifica- 
tions of their ancestois, 

•• It is highly iro})robabIe," they 
pbeetvp, that so many extensive 
continents should be created to lie 
vacant and sterile dunng thousands 
of yewrs, till tlio tqrdy lamiiications 
pt ope primary stock shpuld spread 
them^^lves promessively to each 
distant cornel of the glote ; or that 
the infinite number of islands which 
diversify and ornaiqent the face < F 
the deep, should be left to be 
peopled by fortuifpfts incident, by 
the chance of slufiwrecks, or the 
wandenngs of some navigator, or 
perhaps to be perpetually desert, 
destined ngver to be marked by 
the footsteps of men. It is much 
more cppsistcpt with our views of 
divine wisdom 4md benevolence, to 
suppose, that tbe earth was plenti- 
fully covered at tba period of its 
creation with animal and vegetable 
productions, naturally adapted to 
every peculiaiity ot^i^oll.and cli- 
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and ihat each part became Such ia the reasoning 0 & the ce« 
immediately subservient to the great lebrated Montesquieu^ in his Spiril; 
djBsignof^e Almighty maker/’ of Laws* He has stretched his 
Others, again, have conceived, doctrine even to the last extremity, 
that the varieties in the human and has determined, thattheswanhy 
apcdcs have arisen from the inilu- races of the torrid and frigid regions 
encc of climate* Extreme heat and are Incapable of possessing freedom, 
cold, they observe, arc known to and of living under any kind of 
accomplish in the human body e\^ government except the tyranny of 
actly the iSamc effects^ which we sec despotism* 
exhibited in 'the natives of differ- These opinions, however, do not 
ent regions. Heat blackens the owe their birth to modern times, 
akin, and swells the features. Cold, Aristotle has reasoned, that Greece 
interrupting perspiration, discolours alone possessed that felicity of tem« 
and daiicens the skin, and distorts perature which could ripen to ma* 
the countenance ; and man is to be tuiity the human faculties. And 
seen in his fair proportion only in after Gi*eece had become enervated, 
the temperate cltmates«<— Suck is and unfit any longer to hold the 
the manner in which authors, to sceptre, when Rome had acquired 
support a favourite dogma, arraign the ascendancy, and fondly imagin- 
the justice of Prpvidence, and ac- cd, thW she would govern the 
ciise the Creator of an unequal world for an eternity of* time, Vi- 
distributlon qf his benefits. truvius in like manner contended. 

Although our present inquiry is that Italy, in the centre of the 
only concerning the physical his* temperate zone, enjoys every thing 
tory of man, it wlU be amusing to that is favourable in the opposite 
shew how far theorists are apt to cliraalo5» " Pivine providence,” 
carry an opinion which they have says he, appeare to have placed 
once espoused. The advocates for the Romans in this happy situation, 
clipiate thought they had accom- that they might become masters rf 
plishcd but too littte, when they the world.” 
assigned to it an effect on the body Loid KaSies may be placed at 
only ; they have extended its in* the hdad of that sect of natural 
iluence much farther, and have at- philosophers, who endeavour to 
tributed to it the power of model- prove a variety of original stocks, 
ling the mental constitution, and from its being inconsistent with 
stamping the national character. If our ideas of God’s wisdom and 
one nation shopld be courageous benevolence, to suppose that he 
and pnterprishig, and aOothef should had created immense continents 
be cowardly, and slothful, these ef- and innumerable islands, to lie de- 
fects have been caused by the com* sert till some shipwrecked mariner, 
parative heat of the sun. The arts or some adventurer in search of 
and sciences oan Nourish only in discovery, should happen to lead a 
the temperate zone, and eminence colony for their population, 
in them is denied to all nations The same spmes of reasoning 
except those which inhabit a small has hefn used by ^ir Williamjones 
tract of globe ; every race of men to support an opposite opinion, 
beyond a certain line on the south. His design is to cQhvmoe us, by 
and on the north, are doomed to the Newtoniatf principle of simplit 
live in filoth a^d perpetual igno* city of causes, ail men are dof 
ranq^T nved from one prinu^ 
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nature does nothing in vain« so^ if 
the descendants of a single family 
can be computed to have b^n 
more than sufficient for the peopling 
of the whole globe, it is unneccs- 
Baiyand upphilosophical to suppose 
that a number of families should 
have been created. 

Authors who argue in this man- 
ner, may inform us how they would 
have constituted the world, if it 
had been left to tlieir discretion and 
wisdom ; but they can never con- 
duct us to any positive determina- 
tion concerning its actual forma- 
tioHi Man must be a very im- 
perfect judge of the designs of the 
Almighty ; an animal which forms 
but a speck in the universe, must 
be very presumptuous to decide 
conoerning his wisdom and bene- 
volence. 

Greece being now under the most 
abject slaver}^ and Rome having 
long since sunk in the estimation 
of mankind, Aristotle and Vitiu- 
vius may be pointed out as land- 
marks to warn future speculators 
fiom splitting upon the same rock. 
The arts have been cultivated by 
nations the most remote from eadi 
othen Of ancient nations, indeed, 
Greece was the most eminent in 
the arts and sciences ; but by her 
own acknowledgment, she derix*ed 
much of her information from £- 
gypt* Learning first drew breath 
in the South, and she has been gra- 
dually extending her empire towards 
the North, Those barbarians, who 
were the cont|!mpt and the ruin of 
ancient Rome, are now the inha- 
bitants q£ the soil where freedom, 
literature, and science, hold a di- 
vided away. 

Ify then, fowner philosophers 
have cited $o widely in their re- 
t»earche$ into the physical history 
of man, and have' mentioned no 
causes but what arc either founded 
an speculative discussions upon the 


fitness of things, and the divine 
wisdom or mercy, or what are in- 
adequate for tlie accomplishment of 
the observed diversity among tribes 
of men ; if their reasonings upon 
the subject bring us to* no conclu- 
sion, we must f&m another plan of 
investigation, and endeavour to ex- 
plain the anomalies upon other 
principles. 

For this purpose, our Author 
gives us three divisions. 1. Whe- 
ther the physical diversities which 
distinguish the human race, ^con- 
stitute specific differences, or only 
varieties. 2. Whether all mankind 
are spmng from one original stock, 
or from a multiplicity of families, 
3. He attempts to discover the 
causes which have effected such 
distinctions in the race— Through 
the whole of these researches, we 
shall extend our view to the rest of 
tlie animated creation, and shall 
deduce such inferences as naturally 
arise from the analogy existing be- 
tween man and the infexior ani- 
mals. 

1. We are to inquire. Whether 
the physical diversities which dis- 
iinguishHhe human xace, constitute 
specific diffdlrcnces, or only varie- 
ties. 

The general principle of distinc- 
tion among species, is maiked and ' 
perpetual differences* Should we 
discover two races of animals, pos- 
sessing a certain external or inter- 
nal structure, or dii^guished by 
separate properties, so that the 
peculiarities of the one race can in 
no instance and by no means pass 
into the other,- we may determine 
that they arc distinct species.^ This 
rule is simple, but the appli^tion 
of it is often attended with consi- 
derable difficulty. 

In many instances it has been 
observed, that hybrid animals ai*e 
unprolific. And, as i^Jis reason- 
able to suppose that Providence has 
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used means to prevent the mixtuie 
of Icinds, this incapacity of propa- 

S tion in hybridous productions 
s been pointed out as the provi« 
Skjpn employed to ensure the attain- 
ment of so« desirable an end. — 
Wbeneveiy therefore^ a male and 
female engender an offspring that 
is prolific^ they form one species ; 
butif the animal generated by their 
copulation be stcnle, then the two 
laces aie specifically diffcient 
Buffbn and John Hunter have 
fixed upon this method of disco- 
vciing identity or diversity pf spe- 
cies in the animated world ; but 
the expel iments foi the establish- 
ment of the rule have not yet been 
made upon a scale sufficiently ex- 
tended^ to authorise us fully to con- 
fide in the conclusion. There may 
exist some races which we have 
eveiy reason to believe distinct^ 
whose progeny may be fertile. In 
geneial^ however, we may trust to 
this means of ascertaining species ; 
for, although mules in a few cases 
have been known to propagate, still 
we may reasonably reckon these as 
deviations from a moio geneial law, 
when we aie aware that thp con- 
trary has most commonjy happen- 
ed. But, until the universality of 
this pioperty shall be establislied, 
jwe can only draw from it a pre- 
sumptive argument, that all man- 
kind have been derived fi om a com- 
mon origin. In the present state 
of physiological knowledge, some 
other more cautious method of in- 
4 ]uiry must be pursued, to deter- 
mine the controveisy. Let us at- 
tentively observe those variations 
in which nature appears most to 
delight; and if, in animals with 
which we are well acquainted, wo 
perceive that she indulges in any 
paiticular modes of throwing m 
varieties, we shall be enabled to 
judge, whetlier the changes, observe 


ed in other animals, are de^riatione 
merely, or such as mark a distino 
tion of kind, even if we caniiol 
trace the origin of these changes* 
Thus, if we encounter a rabbit, or 
a hare, witli a white coat and red 
eyes, we may safely I'efel* them to 
the same dass of animals which 
have a darker hue, because we 
know thkt such variations in species 
are extremely common. 

Nothing has been more univer- 
sally noticed among animals, than* 
peculiarities of colour and form, 
arising from particular causes, un- 
der certain situations. But these 
deviations arc more frequent in the 
human race than in any other ; as 
might be naturally conceived front 
man’s being found in a greater num- 
ber of situations, and consequently 
being more exposed to the opera- 
tion of causes capable of creatiqg 
diversity. And as, among man- 
kind, the discriminations of colour 
arc more general md permanent 
than thqse of form, we shall begin 
first with the consideration of the 
various peculiarities, in this respect, 
that are discovered in the race, 
ni. The pi eminent peculiarities 
of the Albino,*or the Leucathrop, 
a very remarkable variety in the 
human kind, are ; — ^the iris of tlie 
eye of a bright red hue, and a re- 
markable sensibility of light in the 
organ of vision ; a complexion un- 
commonly fair, resembling die most 
exquisite examples of the sangui- 
neous temperament, or of a dull and 
disagreeable whiteness, with the ap- 
pearance Cl* disease ; the hair soft, 
white, and sometimes of a flaxen 
colour ; and in negroes of this de- 
scription, the woolly excrescence 
covering the head is white. ^ 
This Kind of variety is often seen 
in mbbits, rats, mice, and foxes, 
and is indeed veiy frequent in al- 
most every department qf beasts an4 
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birds *.ii Atiiftnals of black colouis 
mdst liablo to produce varie- 
ties; tuhotijg men of dark com- 
plexioHj this particular variety is 
moat common. 

SL The yeHow-.haired variety 
baa the iris of the eye of a light co- 
lour^ generally blue or grey ; the 
complexion fur inclining to ruddy ; 
the hair of a reddisltp yellowjsh^ or 
flaxen colour. 

Many species of aninials^ both 
wild and domesticated^ exhibit the 
same characters^ as foxes, rabbits, 
dogs, oxen, cats. The chesnut 
horse is a similar example/' 

fl. A variety more extensively 
prevalent than the preceding, is 
distinguished by the iris of the eye 
being black ; a complexion white, 
withoQt the delicate tint of the san- 
guineous constitution ; the hair of 
a hue corresponding to that of the 
eye. 

Babbits, cats, Imd many other 
bnimals of a grey colour, aic ana- 
logous to this race of nv>ii, and 
hoises of a l^ht colour, a black 

tail and mane. 

4. A complexion of a yellowish 
tint passing into an olive, and stiff, 
long black hair, codstitute some of 
the distinguishing maiks of several 
similar haUons of men, the princi- 
pal of whom are the Mongoles, 
Manddiurs or Tungusions, and 
Samoiedes. These tribes arc per- 
haps still more strongly character 
med by peculiarities of figure, 
wbidi will be hereafter considered. 

A The mce of native Americans 
eofisthHites a class, which is cha- 
iBCteiiaed hy A complexion darker 
tthibi ^ preceding, vaiying from 
4 coloiur to a more dusky 
mia, with blwk haln The figure 
of iht It abo peetdiar, but 

IBiHiiaitittbBdi. V* N. « 
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with that we have at present pa 
concern. 

The two last-mentioned varie- 
ties are analogous to many races of 
animals of a dark hue, which ap- 
proach in diffi^rent Shades to black, 
as horsps, OxeO, pats, dogs, &c. of 
a deep brown Or dun coloux, 

6. The children of negro parents 
are* sometixni^ variegated, having 
their skin diversified by black and 
white spots, and part of their wool- 
ly hair white. TJhey are common- 
ly called pie-bald negrbes. 

Horses, dogs, cattle, cats, dec. 
and in Kamschatka wjld foxes*, 
present a similar appearance. 

7. Black 01 dark tawny colour 
forms the complexion of* many races 
of men. 

Sheep, rabbits, cats, hogs, hor- 
ses, foxes, dogs, fowls, &c. afford 
a pel feet analogy among tbc biute 
kind. Not only the hair, but the 
skin, is sometimes perfectly black, 
as in the black buffalo. There aie 
seen of this animal varieties ol a 
white grey, and of a bay or icddi&b 
colour. 

These diversities of colour in the 
human race being tlierefore peifect- 
ly analogous to those in tlte inferior 
species of animals, we may, by the 
justest reasoning upon physicdl sub- 
jects, I'efer these appearances to the 
same class, and conclude tliat the 
Various colou^ among men mail 
no specific dflfisten(!e. 

Tnese distinetions of colour are 
transmitted from the parent to the 
offspring ; although there are some 
spedes which show a greater ten- 
dency to preserve connate variety 
thair others. Thb progeny of black 
animals retain ^ same sable hue ; 
and when a been produced 

of a dhd eyes, 

these petniiarilto uniformly re- 
main, as no intenmxitmt 

-^11 I I,. I, .11, 1.1 ■■ I in 

' * C«k’« fofHii’t 
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IS. allowed. In the human kind^ 
whole tribes of men of this latter 
description, which we have deno- 
minated Albinos, exist in Java 
Ceylon, and the Isthmus uf Da- 
lien t. ‘ 

Animals of different varieties 
sometimes tiansmit the character 
of both, and at other times, ojily 
tKo^e of the father or mother dis- 
tinctively. But sometimes a coloiii 
which has apparently vanished, has 
only lain dormant for generations, 
and then returned. In horses, a 
4'olour that has been lost for six ge- 
nerations, has been known to re- 
appear J. 

In the liuman species this is a 
circumstance of veiy frequent oc- 
currence. A son IS often unlike 
his immediate paients, and pos- 
sesses all the features of Ins grand- 
father or grandmother. In the indi- 
viduals of our population, the mass 
of which is descended from the Cel- 
tic and Cicrmanic tiibes, every va- 
1 iety of colour, which as peculiar to 
the ancient nations, is pciccptihle. 

Black and white parents gciie- 
i.illy procreate children of an in- 
termediate colour, which ha*s been 
distinguished by the term Mulatto. 
But deviations from this rule arc 
not uncommon. In the Pliiloso- 
pliical Ti ansactions, vol. 55. Dr Par- 
.sons has related. That the child of 
a black man who had mgiTicd a 
white woman in York, bore a re- 
.scmblance to itsYather ; and that, 
in unothcf* case, where a black man, 
SOI vant to a gentleman who resided 
in the neighbourhood of Gray’s 
Inn, had married a woman 
who lived in the same family, the 
ohild was of so white a complexion 
that the father would not believe 


• Bliiineubiich dc Gen. Hutu. V. N, and 
Maupeitius Vemcb Fhybique. 

-|* IVI«iu])crtiufl jubi bupra. UaUier. Elcm* 
Physiologwr. 

4: This fact is leUtcd on the authority of 
T)r Grcginry, I*iof. Proc. Med. Unhersity of 
Kdinbi^h. 
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that it was his, till the nurse con- 
vinced him by discovering, that 
the right buttock and thigh wxre of 
a dark colour. 

The last instance is one of .so 
peculiar a nature, that* we shall 
transcribe the woids of Dr Parsons, 
as quoted in the volume before us. 
Dr Parsons received the account 
from a lady who lived long in Vir- 
ginia in an elevated rank. 

About 19 years ago, in a small plan- 
tation near to that of this family* which be- 
longed to a widow, two of her slaves, both 
bLu k, were mamed and the woman brought 
lortli a white girl, which thib lady saw very 
often ; and as the dramistanc'cs of tlic case 
were very partitadar, 1 shall make mention 
of them here, both iiir the entertainment of 
the tkK'iity* and to show that tliis u exactly 
siiuilar to tlie case of the boy bdhre us- 
When Uic poor woniaii was told the child 
\ias like tlic children of white people, she 
was in great dread of her husband, dcclanng 
at the same time, tliat she never had any 
ronnecuon with a white man in her life, 
and thereftirc begged that they would keep 
the place ^ark, dial he nu|ght not sec it. 
When he came to ask her how she did, ho 
aanUd to see the cliild, and wondered why 
the loom was shut up, as it Was not usual. 
The woman's fears cncrcased when he had 
brought it into the light; Imt while he 
look^ at it he scAned higldy pleased, re- 
turned the/liild, and liehavcd with extra- 
ordinary tenderness. She imagined he dis- 
snnblcd his resentment till she should be 
able to go about, and tliat then he would 
leave her ; but in a few days he said to her, 
*< You arc afraid of me, and therefore keq> 
die room (link because my child is white ; 
but I love It tha better for that, for my 
osvii father was a white man, though my 
gnindfuthor and grandmotlicr were as black 
as you amd mys^ ; and although we came 
from a place vhere no white people were 
ever seen, yet there was always a white 
child in every foxnUy diat was related to us.'* 
The womim did well, and the child wa^ 
shewn about as a curiosity, and was &|t 
about the age of 15 sold to Admiral Wgrd^ 
and brought^ London, uTorder to be shewn 
to the Royal Society, 

Thua it appears, that tho phenomena 
of rq>roi}uction oonfinA the analogy whidi 
wc ha\o traced between the various cqm- 
ple\!ons of men, and the diversities of <^]puy 
in other kind<i of animals. We ho^ no 
reawm to hesitate in attributing these simi- 
lar appcamces to similar causes, whatever 
diey may ue.” 


A 
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We now come to consider the di- 
versities of form. Netuie always 
displays in all her woiks so great an 
injclmation to variety, that no two 
jindividiiials of any species were ever 
known tq be found with a perfect 
resemblance. This tendency to di- 
versity 1$ extensively observable in 
the human form and stature, and 
in the features of the face.r For, 
although children assimilate their 
parents, although a general like- 
ness often pervades the whole mem- 
bers of a fmily, and a similitude 
can be perceiv^ between the pre- 
sent repiesentative of an ancient 
line, and the picture of his ances- 
tor removed by several genera-^ 
tions, there uniformly exists a cer- 
tain difference between them, by 
which we can easily distinguish 
each individual. When the family 
lives in a remote part of a country, 
unconnected with other people, 
these appearances aie^ of course, 
the most visible. 

Where, by particular** ciicum- 
Otances, by war, or by natuml 
obstacles, intei course and inter- 
marriages among difieient nations 
are pi evented, personal diversity 
ensues between them, and ^raduall^ 
increases as their leligion and their 
manners disagree. In Italy, it is 
said, each state possesses a pro- 
vincial physiognomy. Every caste 
in Hmdostan, where intermairiagef 
arc prevented by religious princi- 
ples, can, by those conveisapt w^h 
them, be distinguished by the par- 
ticular form of the features, al- 
tliough they are all acted upon by 
the same local causes. 

It is by attending to the peculia- 
rities of structure so frequently to 
hePseen among the brute creation, 
^ breeders of cattle are able to 
**%mcliarate the breed. Whenever a 
variety of particular beiiuty or qua- 
lities arises among Ae Herd, It is 
selected, and by preventing inter- 
course between it and the rest, a 


race IS formed with the characteiis- 
tics of the pair originally chosen. 
By this means a lace of sheep with 
white wool was miginally obtain- 
ed; and, by cbntinually killing 
every black lam, we have preserved 
the colour. According to the ac- 
count of Tncitus*, the horses of 
Germany were formerly much in- 
feiior to those of Gaul; but the 
German bleed has at present peatly 
the advantage over that of Fiance. 
This fact, and the superiority of 
the English horses, can only be 
accounted foi by the attention that 
ha^ been paid to the bleed of these 
animals in each country. 

But the most obvious diversity 
in form, and the most important 
to our investigation, is the confi- 
guration of the skull. Various 
systems have been proposed by 
philosophers to arrange into classes 
Its different forms. The theoncs 
of Blumenbach, Camper, and Cu- 
vier, are the most celebrated ; but 
as our object is to sketch an out- 
line only of the aiguments used by 
our leained and ingenious author, 
we must refei for information on 
the subject to the works of the 
rcspecUvd authorst. Dr Pritchard 
has tronstided fVom Blumenbach, 
the description of the skulls of the 
three most distinct laces of men, 
ip the following words : 

** 1. in of the European the 

iMsd is ot the moei snatactnail funn, the 
fbccbced of extent, the cheek- 

bones rather nmoWf without any projec- 
tion, hat having a ^Ktection downward^ from 
the malar pmeSSs of the ffonial bone, the 
alveolar SifgaW’iinA 

lAw fdaeed namndiciilarlv. 

* Tydt.daMoir.Ger. 

f Onnper’S Diesertate Pliydque «ir 
leS quOpresmteift les triuN 

du vieage diet las hommoB de diSteHb ages 
VtrwhtirHL Tntndated ffom the Dttt^ 
— Cttviem tesonsd^Anatamte Goinpar^e.*— 
mumenbadi da Can* Bum. V. N. aho bis 
Dvcadcs CMhkffum. 
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«« 2. Theheadof the Mongfde is almost 
square, the cheek-bones projectmg outwards, 
die nose flat, the space bMween the cye- 
htows and nasal bones neady m the same 
horison^ plane with the cheek-bones, the 
sopeidliaiy a|Kihes scaitoely to be perceived, 
the nostrils narpiw, the fossa maidllanb 
sli^tly prominent 

•• 3. In the negio-4he head narrow, 
compressed at the sides ; the fordiead very 
convex, vaulted ; the cheek-bone projectmg 
thcrnostrilswide; foef^nfiix- 
illares deeply marked behind the infraorbital 
foramen ; the jaws lengthened ; ^ alveo- 
lar edge narrow, long, and elliptical ; the 
fount teeth of the u{^ jaW turned oblique- 
ly forwards; the lowis jaw strong and large ; 
foe skull m general foi^ and heavy.” 

We must now inquire, whether 
tlicsc diversities in the configura- 
tion of the human skull are such as 
maik specific difFeiences, or only 
varieties. And for two reasons we 
arc inclined to believe that they aio 
only deviations. 

Firsts From the consideration, 
that the peculiarities which we have 
remarked are not confined to coun- 
tries, or to particular tribes of men, 
but occur in all climates and among 
all nations. Many individuals in 
this countiy, whose descent from 
ar. indigenous race cannot be/loubt^ 
ed, are found with skulls which 
bear all the characteristics of those 
of the Mongolc or Ncgio. And, 
Aigain, approximation to the Euro- 
pean conformation is &tiU more fre- 
quent among nations whose skulls 
in general are of a different struc- 
tui e. So that there are no national 
distinctions which are always uni- 
form. 

Secondly, Among the brute crea- 
^ tion, diversities in capital forma- 
tion are more universal, and in de- 
gree more remarkable, than these 
among men. We may instance the 
diffetence in this respect between 
the wild boar and the domestic hog, 
between the horses of different coun* 
tiies, and between the ebiiis and 
the common ox. 

With relation to othipr divefsiMes 


of figure, the differences between 
men are neither so great nor so con* ' 
stant as those which we witness a* 
mong the inferior tribes of animals* 
Wc have among the different breeds 
of sheq) and oxen, some with horns 
and others without thenf- Hares 
have been discovered with horns 
resembling those of the roebuck. 
Of th^hog species in England, va* 
lietics are found with the hoof en- 
tire and undivided. The Ankeii 
sheep haveHheir foic-legs bent in 
tlie form of an elbow Fowls with 
five claws, and others without 
rumps, are to be found in various 
parts of England. 

Diversities of the above dcscrip* 
tion are much more remarkable 
than any that occur between diffe- 
rent nations of men, and lead us 
to draw this inference, that the di- 
versities in the human form arc not 
such as to authorize the opinion of 
original specific diffetence. 

But we may be tlie more easily 
inclined^to adopt this opinion, from 
the consideration of some very un- 
common deviations, with which wU 
have in late years become acquaint- 
ed. It is probable, that if those 
individuals, ufiom we shall imme- 
diately foicntion, had been born in 
eaily periods, or placed in favour- 
able circumstances, we would at 
this time have discovered a tribe of 
men with all their peculiarities. 

<rln the Philos. Trans. No. 424^ 
there is an account given by Mr 
Macbin, of a very extraordinary 
kind of the human species. It uns 
a person cc veted with scales or pines, 
resembling those of a porcupine or 
bedgeh(». Eveiy part of his body 
was clothed with these excrescen- 
cies except his faLCi;i the palms of 
his bands, and the soles of his feet. 

Mr H. Baker, wlio communicat- 
ed the second account of tliis per- 
son to the $ocicty, after be had at- 
tained forty years of age^ was of 
, opiniou that the tegumept was cfiie 
a 2 
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laige or an innumerable com- 
pany of warts. His children pos- 
sessed the same appearance as him- 
self. 

Maupertius has recoidcd an in- 
stance as remarkable, of tuo fami- 
lies in Germany, who were born 
with six hngci-s on each hand, and 
the same number of toes on each 
foot. Jacob Rulii, a surg^n of 
Beihn, was by the mothci's side a 
descendant of one of these families, 
and inherited, and transmitted to 
his childien, this peculiarity. 

There is an anomaly fully as 
striking, not mentioned by Dr Prit- 
chards but related by Coxe in his 
Travels m Switzerland *. In the 
Vallais, he met with wliole families 
w’itli guttural protuberances, fiom 
the size oi' a walnut to the bigness 
of a peck-loaf. These goitei s, as 
they are called, arc hereditary, and 
frequently bom with children. 

Cretins, or idiots, are also very 
frequent among the Vallaisans.*— 
They are sometimes the descend- 
ants of goitrous persons, and some- 
times of patents without any visible 
deformity. They were not all e- 
qually deprived of the use of lea- 
son ; but tliere was h gradual gra- 
dation fxom those who were deaf 
and dumb, and almost insensible, 
to those who weie tolerably lively, 
and who discovered a faint dawn- 
ing of reason. The lower class of 
people pay these idiots great re^ 
s^ct, calling them the souls 
God without sin;” and there are 
many parents who prefer these dis- 
eased to healthy children, because 
they ate incapable of intentional 
sin. 

Neitimr is there any difference in 
statgre so lemiyrkabie among man« 
' M, as to confirm us in the idea 

specific differences. 

Captain Cook has related^ that 
the Patagonians, whose gigantic 
stature been bo fmqaeutlf' eS:« 


aggerated by former travellers, were 
in general of a height from 5 feet 
10 inches to 6 feet ; but that he had 
observed one man 6 feet 7, and 
several of 6 feet S ot 6 inches. 

I'he SkraelKngs or Greenlanders 
are the smallest race of men of 
whom we have any well-authenti- 
cated account. Then general lieight 
is under 5 feet. 

But in our own country we have 
much greater diversities in stature. 
In Ireland, giants of a size greatly 
superior to that of the Patagonians 
have at times appeared ; and dwarfs 
are extremely common in every age 
and country. 

It is probable, that if proper caie 
had been taken to prevent intei- 
mixtiire, there might have been in 
existence, at this {icriod, tribes of 
men both of a gigantic and dwarf- 
ish size. In Potzdam, it hn> been 
remarked by Dr Forster, that the 
women have very tall figures, ow- 
ing to a body of troops belong- 
ing to the King of Prussia, com- 
posed of men of uncommon height, 
having been quartered there foi 
fifty years, 

r (To be continued.) 


Bertram, a Tragedj/. By the Rew 
R. C. Maturjit. 8vo, Murray, 
London, 1816. 

Thx drama of a coimtry forms 
no uniaqiortant part of its [i^neral 
literature, ' and tlie production of 
a successful tragedy is an event, 
therefore, o^more than ordinal y 
magnitude in the literary world. 
It is natural to judge of the merit 
of a tragedy by its success on the 
stage ; but we are not quite cer- 
tain that this criterion is just, ot 
least not till tixpc afaali have impres- 
sed its seal upon the pulriifo voioc. 
The immediate success of a tragedy 
may arise from .dtflTerant ^uses ; 
may bo owing to intiiusic 


* Vcd. I. p. 20J . . 
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merit in the production itself, but 
it*may also be owing to the de- 
generacy, whether permanent or 
partial, of the public taste ; or it 
may be owing to some fortunate, 
advcntitious.cii'cumstancesS. — It is 
at any rate an inquiry of some 
importance, to which of these cau- 
ses the success of a new tragedy is 
tu be attributed. And in this nn- 
quiiy, the first thing to be consi- 
deied is the tragedy itself; for if 
in it a degree of merit be discover- 
able, sufficient to account for the 
public favour, it will be unncccs- 
saiy to look farther; and the tia- 
gedy of Bertram may then take its 
place by the side ot Othello oi Ve- 
nice Preserved. 

Bertram is represented as hav- 
ing fallen, through ambition, from 
the height of power and prospenty. 
He was the King's minister, the 
army's idol, and in the sunshine of 
loyal favour ; but in aspiring to he 
still greater, he lost every thing, 
was stripped of his honours, de- 
guided, and banished^ He then 
associated with banditti, became 
their leader, and was cast on the 
shore ot Sicily near the castle of St 
Aldobi find, whose Lord» it seems, 
was his avowed enemy, and had 
been chiefly, if not altogether, in- 
..sti unicntal in his ruin. Bertram 
had loved Imogine when he was 
gieat, and continued to love her 
when fallen ; but to save a father 
atid family from ruin, she had 
in his absence given her hand to 
Aldobrand. Thes^ are the circum- 
stances upon which the tragedy is 
founded, and with iijbtch it sets 
out ; — the progress of the tragedy 
itself, and its plot, consist entirely 
in the revenge of Bertram >— -his 
love for Imogine, the discovery of 
her being the wife of Aldobrand, 
and her subsequent infidelity to her 
Lord, are incidental circumstances, 
not necessarily connected with the 
main plot, but forming^ minor plot 
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of themselves ; and the wbote tra- 
gedy concludes with the murder of 
Aldobrand, tlie madness and death 
of Imogine, and the suicide of 
Bertram. 

In reviewing this as a whole, 
considering it as a piece of drama- 
tic literature, there is much more 
to condemn than to praise. When 
we say, that the unities of action, 
of time and place, are preserved, 
which by the bye we do not look 
upon as very important,— that the 
plot is not too complicated,— that 
the incidental situations in the play 
arc touching,— and that the lan- 
guage is exceedingly beautiful,- 
wc shall have said all in its favour 
that can be said with justice. 

Wc have mentioned want of in- 
tricacy as a matter of pi‘aise ; but 
a plot may be too simple as well as 
too intricate. The first objection 
which we shall make to this trage- 
dy is, that there is no plot at all ; 
at least, that it is so direct, so ob- 
vious, and so uncnctfmbcred with 
obstacles, that it is not really en- 
titled to the appellation of a tragi- 
cal plot. The chief incidents in the 
lii&toiy have happened before the 
play commences,— the greatness of 
Bcitranf, his ambition, and his 
fall. All that remains in the 
back-ground is the revenge of Ber- 
tram, called into action by the ac- 
cident of his being thrown on the 
shord of Sicily, and to the fulfll- 
ment of which there is no sort of 
impediment. Bertram avows his 
intention of revenge from the be- 
ginning; on no occasion does he 
disguise it, and there is no obstacle 
to its completion from beginning to 
cnd,eitberinthecxertionsof others, 
or in the workings qf his own qpn 
science /and we appeal to every 
person who has either seen or read 
the tra^y, if the revenge of Ber- 
tram, and murder of Aldobmnd, 
afford the slightest interest. Be- 
venge may form an excellent ptl»t 
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of a tragedy^ but not this sort of 
feUaight-foiward revenge, without 
any mystery, without anything like 
fate or destiny,— even without the 
smallest obstacle to its accomplish- 
ment. What a diflerent sort of plot 
3S founded^on the revenge of Htun- 
let !— the dark mystery hanging a- 
round the deed, the destiny impel- 
img Hamlet to levcnge, and the 
higii-wrought character oi the hero. 
The character of Bertram is all 
dark, excepting his love for Imo- 
ginc ; and we certainly cannot 
thar from the incidents of the tra- 
gedy, that this love was of the 
most exalted kind. We always ima- 
gined that love exalted and purified 
mind ; that the image of the 
beloved object being always pre- 
sent, acted as a constant check 
upon the actions, and that its vo- 
tary sacrificed every ignoble pro- 
pensity, and cveiy unworthy feel- 
ing, at the altai of his love and 
his hope;— but does Bertram do 
any thing of all this? He lost 
the favour of fais prmce, but not 
the favour of Imogine; be lost 
wealth and power, ax^ was calum- 
niated and bitnished, but Imogine 
still loved him ; and Vhe had loved 
her as he ought, the remembrance 
and consciousness of her affection 
should have preserved his charac- 
ter and his conduct unspotted.— 
It is easy to throw a softening veil 
around wickedness,— it is easy for 
the poet to dress up vice in the garb, 
if not of virtue, at least pf mm hu- 
man frailty and Weakness ; and if 
it is a tragedy in which this isea;- 
hibited, it is not dil^cult, by the 
charm of poetry, and the tendor^ 
mesa of scenes and situations, to 
uwMjfen the srap^tbjr of an andU 
eoee* and call fora die tear of sen^ 
ty from tb^ ovai^(Kmesed fedU 
Bpt this iwal^ a decfjptioa : 
rrtram was a cooimm roUber, 
robidily a murderer, atm hie heart 
was the aeat of eveiy iMcasdioa<i 
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Itgnant passion, must there* 
fore again repeat, that neither is 
the revenge Bertram any plot, 
nor, divesting the tragedy of the 
charm of poetry, is there any in- 
terest felt in the prosecution of that 
object. The whole interest of the 
play is in the minor plot, which 
consists of the discoveiy of Imo- 
gine^s marriage, and hei infidelity 
to her husband; but this is en- 
drely an accldentid matter, which 
is quite repugnant to the prinaples 
of tiagedy, where chance ought 
never to 1^ admitted as an agent. 
When Bertram is wrecked near the 
Castle of St Aldobrand, he does 
not know that Imogine is wedded 
to Aldobmnd, or even that she is 
in that neighbourhood. His re- 
venge IS the first thing of which he 
talks, and that reyenge might have 
been consummated, had no such 
person as Imogine existed. 

But let us examine more minute^ 
ly into this part of the tragedy, 
particularly the infidelity of Imo- 
gine to her husband. We arc not 
now going to investigate this in a 
moral point of view, but meiely as 
to its being a legitimate subject cf 
tragedy ; and we have certainly no 
hesitation in answering this ques- 
tion in the negative. 'Fi-agedy is a 
representation of human nature su- « 
perior to what it is ; it is an exhi- 
bition of its energies, while comedy 
is an ei^bitibn m its weaknesses. 
It matters not whether it is a deli- 
neation of the good mr the bad qua- 
lities of ipaiikind that is pven, 
whether amlatioii or resignation, 
hatred or Iqye, revenge or grati- 
tude ; st3l these must be shewn in 
tragedy superior to what they are 
ge^raHy nmnd ; they must M be 
on a greater seHe, esebibiting more 
enefgy, and on a point of 

elevation iihm they am generally to 
be fiumd among aiaiihm but the 
mere weaktiessea of bumair nature 
are not proper aiibjeata of tragedy « 
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As an illustration, wc may merely 
xnention the contrast of comedy, 
where the weaknesses, and follies, 
and petty vices of mankind are 
pourtrayed. There is nothing im* 
propel’ in exhibiting in tragedy the 
infirmity of human nature strug- 
gling with virtue and duty; but 
when weakness is triumphant, tra- 
gedy immediately descends front its 
pitch of dignity and elevation. 

Wc arc not aware that Shake- 
speare has ever employed this, oi 
indeed, that there is in existence 
any tiagcdy of standaid merit, 
where either the frailty or in- 
fidelity of woman forms part of 
the plot. The only exceptions 
which we recollect, (independent 
of the German theatre), are, the 
Fair Penitent of Rowe, and Be- 
renice of Racine. The first of these 
cannot cei-Udnly be reckoned a stan- 
dard play; and the second, run 
down as it has been by the French 
critics, can hardly be said to keep 
possession of the stage. 

In the German theatre alone ran 
we find any thing of this kind. But 
beautifully as some of its plays are 
wntten,and captivating as they may 
be in representation, Qiey are cer- 
tainly any thing but models for tra- 
gedy. In the case before us this error 
• is the more flagrant, as it was unne- 
cessary ; Imoginc might have loved 
Bertram, and might have exhibited 
the greatest struggles bet\(^en her 
virtue and her love, abd might have 
been tormented by the kindness of 
her husband, and her secret afFe[$- 
tion for Bertram, without being 
actually faithless to hgr Lord ; and 
wc do think, that the tragedy 
would have better, and hot 
woise. Indeed, we do not exa^ly 
see, ^hy the faithfulness of Imo- 
gine to Bertram, and her marriage 
with Alddbrand, are introduced, 
except foi the purpose <if shewing 
that sbb could be faithless to her 
husband. The discovery of Imogine 
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being wedded with bis cneiTiy lias 
no concern with the plot, for beibre 
Bertram knows it, his thirst for 
revenge is equally stiong.— Almost 
the fust words he utteis are, 

I wmiM cnn<.ort with mine etemid enein^* 

To be levcngcd on bun.*^ 

W(; have thus stated all the prin- 
cipal objections to this tragedy that 
have occuned to us, viewing it as 
a piece of dramatic literatuie, and 
wc shall now recapitulate w’hat 
we set out with, that if the success 
of a tragedy is not owing to intrin« 
sic merit, it must be owing cither 
to the degeneracy of the public 
tH'Ste, or to some fortunate adven- 
titious ciieumstnnces. We think, 
from what we have s^nd, that the 
success of this tragedy cannot be 
founded on its intrinsic merit as a 
drama, and that we mu»t thcrcfoie 
look to one or both of the other 
causes w^c have mentioned. It is 
rather a bold assertion to say, that 
the public taste has degenerated ; 
and It is a stilt bolder one, to at- 
tribute that degenciacy to the 
wmks of Loid Byron ; but both erf* 
these asseitions we make, and we 
think eSn prove to be well founded; 
and while we do so, we are not 
afraid of being accused Of holding 
light the productions of that Noble 
l^rd. We may merely appeal to 
our last Number, where. In the 
Review of Cbilde Harold, his poe- 
tical effbrts received tlie full and 
unqualified tribute of our praise; 
and these sentiments we have no 
incUnatioti to retract. Dramatic 
works arc quite different from any 
other species of poetry; and it by 
no meaqs necessarily follows, ^that 
t])te author of a good poem is able 
to write a good tragedy. Wb do 
iiot say, that Lof d Byron Obuld no(^ 
write a good tragedy^ because we 
have no proof thatlie could hot j ljut 
from his being the avowcjl pktrou 
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ntid s4ipporter of Bertram^ we think 
tlie question i$ very problematical. 
Lord Byron's efforts liave always 
been directed to tbe pourtraying of 
dark characterh^ and all Ins licioes 
resemble one another ; in all his 
poems tliric is a nnxtiire of ten- 
derness# and he has invested his 
female characters with all the soft- 
ness and witchery of the ; in 
shorty all his poetry is of the same 
school# and all his cliaractcrs arc c- 
vidcntly diawn by the same master. 
It IS unnecessary to say a word as to 
the merit of these poems ; they have 
given a bias to the taste of the age# 
which is certainly almost universal# 
and may be permanent. The si- 
xnilaiity between Bertram und the 
Corsaii must be evident to all ; 
and accustomed as the public have 
been to consider that species of 
poetry as a model# and to look upon 
the chai-acter of the Corsair as one 
of the most splendid efforts of hu- 
man genius^ it is not wondeiful 
that Bcittam and lmogina< should 
be looked upon by tlic admirers of 
the Corsair and Medora (and who 
are not so?) as 6t subjects of praise. 
This is not the democracy of the 
public taste in poetry# but the too 
easy transition from the pbetry of 
Lord By ion to the poetry of the 
diama; — ^the forgetfulness of the 
difference^ that ought to subsist be- 
tween these two species of poetry, 
in the wish to view Lord Byron's 
heroes as models of approval# whe- 
ther appearing in the rapid eastern 
narrative, or in the dignified drama. 
This then, we think# is one cause 
of the popularity of Bertram ; and 
i|j<[pllffcontinue to operate# the pub- 
■MASte may with justice be said 
Eo have degenqjrated in rfgard to 
the drama. And In coming to this 
conclusion, we think we are paying 
the highest complhnent to the gc- 
lius of Lord Byron that ft is in 
yar power to bestoW. 

We mentioned another cause of 
!, success of a tragedy, and we 
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think that this also has had some 
weight in regard to Bertram. We 
allude to the character of BerU*am 
being represented by Mr Keaii#j^an 
actor whose fame has spread from 
one cud of the island *to the other, 
whose genius corresponds so well 
with this character# and whose 
powers never shone more trium- 
pltint than in its representation. 
We have not room to enlarge up-r 
on this# but we think the foice of 
it will be sufficiently felt by our 
readers. 

It would be improper to con- 
clude this article w ithout paying a 
tiibute of praise to the language of 
this tragedy. For richness of ima- 
gciy# tenderness# pathos# and al- 
most horiiblc energy, it has not 
often been sui passed ; and as 
a conhiination of our opinion# wc 
shall add one or two specimens. 

Imo. Ves, 

The limncr'fa art may trace thi absent lea* 
turc. 

And give ilit eye of distant weeping fciitli 
To ticw tlie form of ito idolatry ; 

But oh ' tlic scenes Vxd whiih they niel 
and parted— 

The tho\|g]iW# the recollections sweet and 
bitter— 

Th* hlysian Yearns of lovers, when they 
loved— 

Who shall rwtorc them ? 

I .ess lovely are the fugitive clouds of eve. 
And not more vamshing — li tliou e’ouldst 
speak. 

Dumb witness of the secret soul of Iniogine, 
Thou rut||^t*st acquit Uic foitli of woman- 
kind— • 

Since thou west oA my midnight pillow laid 
Friend hath fiimkcn friend— the brotherly tic 
Been lightly loosed— the parted coldly 
Yea, mothers have wiui desperate handh 
wrought harm 

To little Ihres from thdr own bovrnis lent. 
But woman stiU badi loved— if that indeed 
Woman c*er loved like me.*'— P. 10. 

Jmo, Tliey said her chcric of youth was 
beautiful 

Till withering sorrow bfamdied the bright 
rose thca^e— 

And I have heard menaay heribnnwaa frir ; 
But gr^ef did lay hts ley ihiger on it. 

And riiOled st to a cold and ioylesn statuo* 
Methought the CfffoUcd blithelyin her youth. 
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As the couched nestling trills his vesper lay, 
dut song and smile, beauty and melody, 
And youth and happiness arc gone from her. 
Perchance— ^cn as she is-Wic would not 
scorn her 

If he could know her<— for, for him she’s 
changed; • 

She is much altered— >but her heart— her 
heart.”— P. 13. 

Clot. Hath time no power upon thy 
hopdelb love ? * 

Jmo, Yea, time hath power, and what 
a power I’ll tdl thee, 

A power to change the pulses of the heart 
To one dull throb of ceaseless agony. 

To hush the sigh on the resigned lip, 

And lock it in tlic heart— freeze the hot tear. 
And bid it on the eydid hang for ever— 
Such power hath time o’er me.”— P. 14. 

Ser. I dreamed I stood before Lord 
Aldobrand 

Impenetrable to his searching eyes— 

And I did feel the liorrid joy men feel 
Measuring the serpent’s cuil whose fangs 
have stung them 

Scanning witli giddy eye the air-hung rock 


From which they leapt, and livebyiXiVIKde ; 
Following the dun skirt of the o’erpaat atorm 
Whose bolt dkl leave them prostrate— ? 
—To see tliut horrid spectre of^iy thoughts 
In all the stem reality of life— 

To mark the living lineaments of hatred. 
And say, this is the man wliose sight should 
blast me ; 

Yet in calm drcadfid triumph stlU ^zeon: 
It is a horrid joy,”— P. 19. 

« Jmo. Bertram— Bertram— « 

How sweci it is to tell the listening n^ht 
1'he name beloved— it is a spell of power 
To wake the buried sluinberers of the heart. 
Where memory lingers o’er the grave of 
passion 

Watching its tran.'sed sleep !— 

The thpu^its of other days arc ruriiing on 
me. 

The loved, the lost, the distant, and the 
dead. 

Are with me now, and I will mingle with 
them 

’TUI my sense f^, and my raised heart is 
wrapt 

In secret suspension of mortality.”— P. 23. 


STATISTICS. 


fTm Editor has to regret, that from the want of part of the materials, he is obliged to de# 
lay one or two very important^StatiBtical articles which he intended to publish in this 
Number. The following statements connected w^th the parish of West-Calder are cor- 
rect ; and as he is able % give a particular account of the Parish Bank instituted in 
1 H07, t()r which the minister has had many applications, he trusts that this Statistical 
Report, though not completed in the present Nmuber, will be interesting to the Public, 

Statistical Report of the Parish of WesUCaldcr^ (Preshyiery cf linUth* 
goWg Synod of Lothian and Twcedalcy and County of midrl^ihian.) 

^ ^ 

I ms parish is bounded by the but the breadth to the west varies 
parishes of Cornwath and Cambus- from tliree miles to one, 
ncthan, in the county of Lanar]c, A continuation of tlie Pentlaiid 
on .the south-west and west ; by Hills, here called the Cairn 
Wliitbum and Livijjgston, in the limits tlie prospect on , Uie south, 
county of Linlithgow, on the north; while the parish stretches consider- 
by Mid-Calder on the east, and by ably beyond the greatest height of 
Dunsyre and Linton on the south, the first range of those hills. ]^ith« 
Its greatest brcadtli, from npith to in ihisj and alsoVithin the Cam- 
soiiUi, in the line of the village, .^nth bftundaiy, lies an extensive 
which is nearly two miles from moor, on high ground, for nine 
boundary on the , oast, is seven miles from south-east to north-wekt, 
miles; and its greatest length, from whii^i, at an average, may be two 
east to west, nearly ten. miles; miles in breadth. This, after* de- 
Yol, I, * Bb 
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ducting some cultivated acres^ sur- 
rounding a few houses^ is occupied 
by sheep-farmers, and fit for sheep- 
pasture affne. The remaining part 
of the -parish is arable ground. 

The soil, west from the village, 
rests on a stiff tenacious yellow till, 
and consists of a thin stratum of 
black earth mixed with sand. On the 
cast side of the village the sgil is 
belter, and mixed with clay. The 
crops chiefly raised are, oats, po- 
tatoes, lye-grass, flax, and of late 
a few turnips. Barley and pease 
are now seldom raised to any ex- 
tent. Some attempts have been 
made to raise wheat, but though 
nothing was wanting cither in the 
skill of the farmer, or in the ma- 
imre employed, the}' have not been 
repeated. The expense is found to 
be as great as in a kindlier soil, if 
not greater ; the comparative qua- 
lity may require a reduction of 10 
per cent,; the quantity is less in the 
proportion of 7 to 10, and the soil, 
even by this imperfect csop, is 
brought nearer to its unimproved 
state than in places more adapted 
to it. The lowness of the rent 
is the only thing which can be con- 
sidered as a compensition for these 
disadvantages ; but even with tliis, 
the cultivation of wheat is not jwr- 
sisted in, the best proof that it is not 
profltablc. No crop, indeed, in this 
parish, hay excepted, will pay more 
tlian the expense of rearing it, and 
the farmers have tliercfore to look 
to the produce of the dairy, and to 
the cattle which they can sell 
yearly for their rent. The hard^ 
ship under which' the farmer la- 
bours with respect to corn, is, that 
when the price is above the average, 
he little to sfll ; and in crops 
like thoseof 17BS, 1800, anS 181f), 
he has not meaj for hii^ family bo- 
yond Whitsunday. * 

Under all these disadvantages, 
the improvement of this parish has 
been advancing rapidly for twenty 
yeats ^t, while the rents, at a 


general average, have not risen so 
much as in a richer soil. The rents 
here are scarcely doubled, while in 
many other places they arc four 
times what they were thirty years 
ago. The general tendency to im- 
provement has been impelled here 
by many causes. Several pro- 
prietois have very judiciously, 
though at great expense, improved 
their own estates. It is not pro- 
bable that in every instance they 
have had a fair rent out of tlie re- 
turn ; but in the rapid rise of the 
value of land, they could luive done 
more than pay themselves by the 
sale. 

The enterprise of the farmej*, on 
the other hand, has been aided by 
llie great rise on cattle, and on the 
produce of the dairy, by the ad- 
vantage of the Edinbiii'gh market, 
and by the opportunity they have 
of driving coals to the lime-kilns, 
ten miles off, and bringing lime in 
return. 

The lime is used in compost, on 
lea, and in a few instances among 
the farmers it is laid on fallow’ ; 
but this last, except among the 
gentlemen improvers, is not likely 
to be a gene^'aI practice. 

The average crop of the richest 
and best cultivated ground in the 
parisli, taken for four } ears, may 
be about six bolls per acre. 

The substantial improvement, 
both on tl|p face of the country, and 
on the soil, for 20 years past, has 
been made by inclosing and plant- 
ing. In tlie judicious manner in 
which these operations arc con- 
ducted, they sjrve for draining, for 
shelter, and for ornament. The 
principal improvers in these re- 
spects, as weir as in cultivating the 
soji, are Lord Hermand of Hcr- 
mand, Mr Young of Harburn, Mr 
Cunningham of Clavicside, and Mr 
Mowbray of Little Harwoqd. A 
great deal was also done by the late 
Mr Davie of Brotlierton, and the 
late Mr Gloag of Limeficld- The 
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estates of these gentlemen, since Resolving to confine my florin 
the author of this report knew tlie plantation to the lower part, 1 got 
parish, have been new-modelled and tlie whole very carefully trehched 
completely changed. Within these a full spade deep, with a proper in- 
three last years, Mr Douglas, who cliiiation towards a large drain ; and 
resides in London, and is the pro- for the purpose of covering the sur- 
prictor of Bauds, the most exten- face, 1 cut down a small knoll bf 
sive estate in this parish, has also clayey gravel in the immediate 
begun to subdivide his farms by neighbourhood, which I mixed with 
belts of planting sufficicntlyinclo*sed. ashes, from the upper part of the 
Among the most enterprising of field, and 7® bolls of unslacked 
our heritors, are Lord Hcrmand, lime, spreading the whole on the 
and Mr Young of Harbum. The surface of the trenched moss, upon 
former has improved almost every which, in spring and summer 1814, 
part of his estate, and mad^ con- I planted tiorin strings in the usual 
siderabic plantations on the banks way, and it was rolled, and occa<^ 
of a small river that runs through sionally Weeded in the course of 
his property, and in most otlicr the summer, 
places where they can be employed " In the beginning of November 
for shelter or beauty. Mr Young last, I began to cut the crop of 
has done every thing towards the grass, and gave it in abundance to 
improvement of his property, which my cattle and horses, to w'hom it 
wood, water, and substantial in- afforded a liberal supply of green 
closing can accomplish. If others food till tlic end of February last, 
have done as much to the improve- with a few short interruptions from 
inent of the soil, it must be allow- the frost and snow* I cannot tell 
cd, that he has done more in male- you what quantity of grass was 
ing Harburn a finished and dc- produced in each acre, but I can 
lightful residence. assert with confidence, that it was 

The following authentic account at least equal to a heavy crop of 
of his florin deserves to be^record- clover and rye-grass, 
ed ;*It is taken from his letter to " In the beginning of July last, 
Mr George Rennie, and published the ciof) of florin on the six and a 
in the Irish Farmer's Journal, half acres, had again become so 
Sept. 23. 1816. After several at- * luxuriant, that I was induced, con- 
tempts, which were not very sue- trary to all the instructions 6f my ^ 
ccssful, he was persuaded by Dr preceptor. Dr Richardson, to mow 
Richardson, to make a trial of it for a crop of hay, at the same 
raising florin oh a piece of very in- time with the ordinary clover and 
different land, nearly 20 acres, lye-^ass crops of the country ; 
which the Doctor himsdf selected ; and it has been treated exactly in 
the upper part, exceeding 13 acres, thd same way, producing hay, as 
being a dry heathy m#or, the under I think, of a superior quality, per- 
part 6^ acres of very indifferent fectly dry ; the same bulk of fioliri 
moss, not worth a shilling per acre, hay, when weighed against clover. 

What follows is in his own and rye-jpass, in perf^^ct good o»der, 
words : “ 1 began paring and burn- being uniformly a fifth less in weight, 
ing the upper part of this field in " Of the whole six acres and a 
the common way, but the ashes half, I only mafie four acres into 
produ^d by th6 operation, were hay, using the remainderi as I am 
by no* means abundant, and the now doing, for green food* 'The 
lower or mossy part bf the field, I produce ot the four acres, before it 
found, could not be treated in the was put up in a stack, was cate- 
same manner with any advantage, folly weighed by John Gay, teuanS 
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in BroadsliaWf an intelligent far** 
mer, who attests its weight to ■ be 
1820 stones^ ov 455 stones per 
acre. The whole operations on the 
field being performed at Iiis sights 
i was desirous that he should also 
weigh the produce, and sec the 
stack put up, as he was formerly, 
when my overseer, a great unbe- 
liever in the virtues of this grass, 
though the success of my experi- 
ment, I believe, lias now converted 
him to the iiorin faith. 

I paid for trenching the six 
and a hdlf acres, with some 
small drains, - L. 40 0 0 
For 78 bolls of lime and lead- 
ing, at 3s. 5d. per boll, 116 6 
Fifty-two cart-loa^ of ashes, 
t^cn from the upper part 
of the field, at Is. per cart, 2 12 0 
Mixing and laying on the 
coix^xnind, - - - 11 1 6 

Planting, rolling, and weeding, 7 16 0 

Total expense, L. 72 16 0 
Being at the rate of L. 11, 4s. jHaracre. 

The expense of trenching w as 
considerably more than it ought to 
have been, but it was done with 
particular care and attention. 

I intended originally to have 
given much more lime, but I was 
persuaded by a gentlemafl, more 
skilled in such matters than I pre- 
tend to be, that the above quantity, 
with the ashes and clay, was suiti- 
cient. 

Tha first cutting of the grass 
' last winter, and the begin- 
ningof spring, I think, may 
moderately be estimated at 
‘ L. 6 per acre,^in. ' the 
whole, - - L. 39 0 0 

The second fl^ng of two and 
a half acres this siunmer 
for green fixxl, at the same 
rale, amounts to^ - - ^15 0 0 

And 1820 stones of hay on 
the remaining four acres, 
at only 5d. per stone, - 36 8 4 

L 92 9 4 

Subject to ttie ordinary expense 
of cutting, making, and -leading 
home the produce ; and 1 can as- 


sure you, that tlierc is no difficulty 
whatever in mowing the grass with a 
scythe.”— Har5urn, Aug.lQ, 1815. 

The Irish mode of burning clay 
was attempted in this parish, sum^ 
mcr 1814. Both the. gentlemen- 
improvers and farmers entered into 
it with great avidity. It was a 
proof, if any had been wanting, of 
the ♦ readiness with which Scotch 
farmers adopt a new plan, when 
there is any promise of success. 
This plan, however, was immedi- 
ately abandoned. The tilly sub« 
soil of this parish seems to be 
altogether unfit for the operation. 
There is little doubt, however, in 
all cases where paring and burning 
afford more ashes than'is necessary 
for the field, that burning the bog 
mixed with moss clay and decayed 
vegetable substances, in the Irish 
manner, w'lll produce more ashes, 
and that they may be used to a 
better purpose for turnips else- 
where, than spreading them where 
tliey are burned. A prudent far- 
mej’, therefore, may find many de- 
tached places in his farm, from 
which he may add a few acre.s 
yearly ^to his turnip husbandry, 
and leave •as much soil, in' the 
place from which it is taken, as 
will permit it to return to grass as 
before. These observations, how- 
ever, are only applicable to parti- 
cular places in a farm, where, from 
the quantity of bog, moss, and' clay, 
the produce of ashes will be much 
greater than necessary to manure 
the surface from which they are 
taken. 

The rent arable land is from 
15s. to 258. per acre. One or two 
farms are let from 28s. to 33s, 

Poor, and Poofs Funds.^T\\e 
following tables will shew the mo- 
ney collected for and expended on 
the poor, from 1790 to 1814, the 
number of the stated poor, and the 
amount of surtis occasionally given, 
togeth'i.T with the number of those 
marriage and funerals which have 
been recorded. 
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Collections. 


16 

11 

16 

1 

14 

15 

15 

18 

is 

10 

15 

5 

14 

7 

17 

7 

19 

3 

16 

i 

22 

6 

20 

11 

19 

6 

19 

8 

18 

17 

19 

3 

21 

15 

19 It 

23 

13 

23 

10 

21 

1 

28 13 

21 

9» 

22 

19 

26 

7 


L, s. 

d. 

28 4 

8 

27 2 

1 

3.5 0 

1 

30 11 

7 

32 8 

0 

38 9 

0 

31 i 

9 

27 3 

6 

25 17 

1 

47 1 

10 

45 8 

K 

108 8 

6 

37 17 

0 

35 15 

Si 

61 5 

7 

32 15 

3 

48 U 10 

is 16 105 

29 10 

44 

*8 15 

64 

27 12 

n 

30 4 

64 

36 12 

10 

28 10 

3 

*<l IT lOA 


Occasional. 1 House-rent. 1 TotaL 


12 
LI 
LI 
LI 
10 
LI 
LI 
8 
9 
9 
9 
13 

1802 15 

1803 13 
IgOI* 13 

1805 13 

1806 U 


L, s, (L 
25 0 1 
23 1 5 
25 11 1 
25 3 0 
23 H 6 
23 0 0 
23 0 1 
17 1 0 
20 12 9 
^ 13' 7 
33 0 0 
34. 18 G 
27 15 0 
23 3 0 
22 11 0 
23 2 4. 
29 18 6 
31 9 0 

37 0 6 

38 15 0 
19 7 0 
23 4 4 
29 13 5 
42 19 0 


L, i, d, 

2 15 1 

2 2 3 
4 7 0 

3 IS 101 
7 8 lU 

15 4 3 
10 18 4 

7 7 7 
2 8 11 

2 13 5 
88 10 6 
71 16 6* 

6 18 3 

1 2 74 | 

7 17 0 ! 
112 

1 13 4 

3 3 10 

2 10 * 6 
2 16 0 

4 11 6 
2 13 10 
4 6 7 

16 1% 4 


0 18 4 

1 0 0 
0 10 0 

2 1(> 4 
1 5 4 
1 14 0 

0 15 0 

1 18 0 

0 5 0. 

1 14 3 
10 0 
1#0 0 
1 13 0 

1 5 6 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

2 5 0 
2 15 0 
2 5 0 
^ 8. 6 
2 19 6 
1 18 0 


s, d. 

28 13 6 
*26 3 8 

29 10 li 

31 15 2i 

32 2 3 
39 18 3 

33 18 5 
25 3 7 

24 19 8 

27 11 0 
121 16 6 
107 9 3\ 

34 13 3 
25* 5 74 

33 1 0 

25 9 0 
•32 11 10 

34 12 10 
46 15 0 
44 6 0 

26 3 6 

28 6 8 
36 13 0 
61 4 4 
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The Average number of poor for 
these 24 years is nearly 12, or 1 1 
for each year i and the yearly sup* 
port> including the sum paid for 
house rent, requires the average 
sum of L. 2, 10s. for each of the 
|)aupers. The monthly allowance 
is from 3s. to 5s. according to the 
circumstances of the individuals; 
every attention being paid to what 
they can do themselves, and to 
what their children or relations may 
be able to do ibr them. 

The occasional aid, amounting to 
nearly one-third of the sum given 
to the stated poor during 24 years, 
is caused by tlie wish of the admi* 
nistrators of the fund, to keep the 
regular poor’s list os low as possi- 
ble. A small part of this is given 
in coals to tlie stated poor, but 
much the greater part is given to 
those who are not in that situation. 


In ordinary yeai’s, and when the 
sums yearly arc not above L. 10, 
the sums paid occasionally may be 
nearly one-half to the stated poor, 
and the remainder to others who 
arc not on the roll. In the years 
of scarcity, when the sums are 
large, the distribution is made in 
coals, or meal, at a reduced price, 
and money to eveiy family in the 
parish which requires to be sup- 
ported. 

The bond mentioned in the 
tables was for money lent on 
houses in Edinburgh, but it is now 
entirely exhausted. 

The dilfei ence in the total, com- 
paring one year with anoUier, may 
be accounted for by carrying for- 
ward the balance, or, as it some- 
times happened, by borrowing mo- 
ney till the funds, by assessment 
or otherwise, were able to pay iU 


Fopulation of the Parish. 

The population of the parish in 1755, as stated by Dr Webster, 
Was 1294. « 

In 1795 it was stated in Sir J. Sinclair's Statistical Account as follows: 

Under 9 

Families. Males. Females. years old. /fotid. 

221 , S89 410 • 169 9b8 

t; 

N. B.— In tin; Statistical Acerjunv the population is stated in tho }>;mera] table for the vo- 
lume' at 1289 i which mistake arose from the Secetlcrs (stated at 321) having been con- 
sidered as separate from the 968, while in reality they are iiicludMl in tliut number. 


Population Table for 1800. 


Houses 

inhabited. 

Do. unin- 
habited. 

Families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons em- 
ployed in a- 
gri^ture. 

Persons rbiefij 
employed in 
tirade, ntoim- 
factures, or 
handicrailu 

All otlier per- 
sons not com- 
prised in the 
two preced- 
ing dasscs. 

Total. 

* 239 

19 

257 ‘ 


627 

417 

• 291 

4,77 

1185 


• « For 1810. 


Houses 

inhabited. 

• 

■I 

1 

Families. 

Males* 

Females. 

Persons em- 
ployed in a- 
griculture. 

Persons chiefly 
emplc^ed in 
trade, manu- 
factures, 6z 
handicrafh 

All other per' 
sons not eom- 
piised in the 
two preced- 
ing dubses. 

Total. 

S6S 

* 

T-“ 

11 

290 

090 

745 

(r- 

910 

320 

< 

205 

1435 
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pf the persons comprehendeij 
under the column for trade, manu- 
factures, &c. one half are employed 
in spinning, and the remainder in 
work ibr the parish. J'hc differ^ 
ence between -those not comprised 
in the other classes, at the two 
periods above, is not to be con- 
sidered as arising from a change of 
circumstances iti the parish, ^o 
much as from different modes em- 
ployed by the two schoolmasters in 
framing the returns. 


Average of the first Year oj rvcri/ 
ten, of Baptisms, Jrom I 7 OO to 

1750, 


Baptisms. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totiil. 

From 1700 
to 1750, 
From 1750 

20 

ISJ 

3i3 

& 

to 1780, 
From 1780 
to 1800 of 
the whole 

17 


29f- 

years, - 
From 1800 

l*in 


28/„ 

to 1817, 

131. 

i 12 

231 


From these tables, the4)irtlis of 
females are in every average few- 
er than males, though, during the 
yimt 1 7 years, there are four birtfis 
• of twins, all females. It is worthy 
of notice also, that in the four pe- 
riods at which the averages arc 
taken, there is a decrease of year- 
ly births from 35^ to 25|, although 
tlic population has been gradually 
increasing since 1700 . • 

These facts shew^ that^hc whole 
births are not entered. in the bap- 
tismal registers, and that the care- 
lessness of parents, from the in- 
crease of Seceders and other causes, 
is now more widely extended, artd 
increasing. The bverture trans- 
mitted to Presbyteries by last Ge- 
nej:al Assembly, is intended to 
remedy this defect, and also to re- 


commend Registers for marriages 
and burials ; but without the sanc- 
tion of the liCgisla\ure, the inten- 
tion of the Assembly will not be 
carried into execution. Their re- 
commendation, liowever, may pre- 
pare the way for a legal enactment; 
and in the mean time it is the duty 
of Session-clerks, with the power 
in their.hands of enforcing the re- 
gular registration of baptisms, to do 
ever}’^ thing they can, to have full 
and regular entries of every thing 
respecting the population of the 
country. The funds of the parish 
will supply the books, and it will 
soon be found to be of use to the 
clerks to be regular in the entries. 

Parish BanL—'^wm the year 
1 800, the minister of this parish 
began a private bank for ibe young 
gentlemen educated in his family. 
The objects of it were, to prevent 
the subscribers from spending pro- 
fusely’ and improperly the sums 
which they might receive from 
their friends ; to give tlicm some 
idea of tlie useshof economy ; and 
particularly to enable them to give, 
with judgment and eflrcc’l,tnaiiy clia- 
ritahle demand which might occur 
to themselves MS necessary. The in- 
terest vj^asticlaed half-yearly to their 
respective sums, and the balances 
paid to their paumts or guardians 
when tlicy left the academy. The 
whole sums tiuis collected, paid a- 
away, and remaining, amount to 
upw^ards of L. 1 50. When they a- 
grecd to give clothes, or shoes, or 
coals to the poor, the person hold- 
ing the largest stock, had the privi- 
lege of saying how much per cenU 
of his capital he choseto give, and 
the other young subscribers were 
ready enough to give their sums iii 
tile same propoi tion. 

It is not improbable, that this 
pivenilc iclcu gave rise to the plan of 
accumulating the savings and sur- 
phisses of labourers and othei’s, ii) ^ 
a w av similar to this. This scliemt^^ 
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after Having; been the subject of se- 
veral conversations^ was begun in 
October 1807, under the name of 
the West-Calder Friendly Bank. 

The advantages proposed by it 
were, 

Jst, To preserve the savings of 
tlie industrious, to a time when 
sickness, old age, or any other 
cause, should make them useful. 

Zdly, To prevent the waste of 
small sums, and at the same time 
‘ shew the advantages of gradual ac- 
cumulation. 

3d/y, To demonstrate the supe- 
riority of bunk security and small 
interest, to the common security 
of the country and greater inte- 
, rest, and by this means withdraw 
the money of the industrious from 
the reach of the speculative. 

It was believed at the same 
time, that frequent meetings would 
be attended with expense to the sub- 
scribers, and were in other respects 
unsuitable to a population scatter- 
ed over a great extent of country ; 
and therefore it was judged expe- 
dient to. meet quarterly, and to hold 
the meeting at the same place and 
time with a flourishing Friendly 
Society, which had been establish- 
ed in the parish some years before. 
The Banking and Friendly Socie- 
ty are, of course, under different 
regulations and management, but 
the business of both js conducted 
without a sin^e instance of inter- 
Icrence or confusion. 

The regulations of the Parish 
Bank are extremely simple. Every 
subscriber > pays 2s. 6d. quarterly, 
or any larger sum. The cash is 
lodged in tw6 banks in Edinburgh, 
one of which exchanges a receipt 
after every quarterly nujeting, iu 
which is included the sums col- 
lected, and one half-year’s inte- 
rest at four fier cent. Every sub- 
scriber has his interest added to 
^his sum, at the rate of Id. for every 

half-yearly, and be dr^ws out 


or deposits as he may think, fit 
at every quarterly meeting. But 
as Id. on 5s. for 6 months does 
not amount to four per cent, per 
annum, the differences between the 
united stocks and the sums in hank 
receipts, together with all the con- 
tingencies arising from the time of 
lodging, and the chaijge on equal 
sums of 5s. each, are collected into 
one sum, and added proportionally 
to the stocks .which liave been more 
than 12 months in the bank before 
the division. Those who do not 
pay in April and October, when 
the half-year’s interest is added to 
each account, arc subjected to a 
small flne, which is imposed by 
allowing them less interest for the 
preceding half-year. A list of the 
subscribers is entered in the cash- 
book before every meeting, and at - 
the meeting the sum paid is fllled 
up in the cash column after the 
name. The interest in April and 
October, is calculated at id. for 
every 5s. of stock, placed in an in- 
ner column, and extended along 
with the payment, when each of 
these lines is carried to the re- 
spective accounts in the ledger. 
The whole expense of books since 
October 1807, has not amounted 
to five shillings. 

When a report of this Ba?ik wa* 
sent to the Highland Society some 
years ago, at tlie request of tlic se- 
cretaiy, they objected to the fines, 
and to the quarterly meetiugs, and 
preferred the Edinburgh mode of 
keeping thte accounts. They did 
not ftonsidelr that local circum- 
stances, the habits of the people, 
and causes with which strangers arc 
altogether unacquainted, must di- 
rect the varieties of every institu- 
tion of this kind. What is a very 
good regulation in one pladb, may 
be a very bad one in another. The 
Edinburgh Reviewers also took up 
the subject, and with tlikt 'exten.. 
sive knowledge which comprehend;* 
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all things, whether literaiy or po* 
litical, they pretended to laugh at 
•Dr Duncan's Parish Bank at Huth- 
wellj which may still be considered^ 
in as much as great exertion is of 
more importance than priority of 
date, as the parent institution in 
tliis country. Parish Baiiks^ like 
every thing else^ will ilourish more 


when eveiy parish is left ^regu- 
late its bank by its own circum- 
stances^ and to frame its constitu- 
tion by its own ingenuity. 

The following statement will 
give the reader a correct view 
of tlic transactions of the West- 
Calder Parish Bank^ togctlicr with 
the number of subscribers. 



Sums repaid. 


Sum in Bank. 

82 

. 

U868 19 6' 

1 

35 

L.402 1 11 


(To be continueeb) 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, &c. 


NOTICE^. 

A MOST successful trial of Con- 
greve's rockets has been made at 
the Mount near Madias^ befoic his 
Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, and other officers qf rank. 
The rockets, from six tp thirty-two 
pounders, had reached India in a 
high sUte of preservation. They 
• were discharged, some from tlie 
different frames, others from ilic 
ground chamber, and some on the 
ground, and Bt various elevations 
as high as $fty-£ve degrees. At the 
latter elevation they went S925 
yai'ds, their utmost range. 

Govei'nor Macquarie has en- 
couraged the meritoi:i[pus underta- 
king for the njore perfect disco- 
very of Van Ij^ienien's land. Mr 
Birch, a merchant of Hobait’s 
Town, fitted out at considerable 
expense a vessel for thjs pur- 
pose. He set out on the expedi- 
tion about the end of 1815, and 
icL^S^ays completed the circum- 
navigation of that hitherto almost 
unknown island. Some good har- 
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hours were discovered in about la- 
titude 4*3® 28' S., and longitude 
146‘. K, well adapted for the re- 
ception of shipping, with fine fresh 
water, and plenty of valuable tim- 
ber on the banks of the rivers. As 
a remuneration for his services, 
Mr Bisch has obtained the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading for a year 
to the newly discovered shores. 

The collection of small medals of 
silver, bionze, and copper, form- 
ing the chronological history of the 
Monarchsof France, is completed. 
The date of the birth, accession, 
and death of the monarch whose 
likeness, and the most memorable 
events o' wliose reign, tliey repre- 
sent, arc engraved on the reverse 
of each medal. A collection in 
copper and bronze, composed of 
70'nie(hils,/costs francs, iifclud- 
iiig the boxes, and in silver, 283 
francs. • 

The quantity of ice on the coast 
of Newfoundland, has scarcely ever 
been known to equal that whiih 
has appeared the present season. 
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The *population df the Russian 
empire, exclusive of Poland, was, 
during the last year, 48,000,000. 
This population will, in 17 years, 
amount to 50,000^000, and in 
72 years, 100,000,000, should 
each annual increase he propor- 
tionate to that of tlic last list. 

Mr Maclean, an English, and 
M. Valle, an Italian ph 3 Asician, 
having conceived the hold idea of 
inociiIat»ng themselves with the 
plague, as persons are inoculated 
for the small pox, made the expe- 
riment among those afflicted with 
the disease at Constantinople, and 
have experienced the success, 
which a devotedness so generous 
mci ited. Their example has been 
followed by a German physiciap, 
M. de Roscnfeld, who, in Peccni- 
ber last, inoculated himself with 
the plague, in a vapour-bath, in an 
hospital at Constantinople ; since 
Vhat time, he fcailcssly biavcs the 
pestilence. He hi^s handled the 
infected in the picsence of ii physi- 
cian, and exposed himself to the 
greatest lists, without being at all 
affected. 

At Pdina, a poo*’ man was bit^ 
ten by a mad dog; vinegar was 
given him inadvertently instead of 
a potion oideied by a jihysioian. 
The man recovered from the fi ight- 
ful malady. A physician of Pa- 
dua, being apprised of the circum- 
stance, tnccl the remedy upon a 
person, who lay in the hospital of 
the town, affected with the hydros 
phobia, by making him swallow a 
pound of vinegar in the morning, 
another at noon, and a similar 
dose at night. The map recovered 
rapidly and perfectly. Wc invite 
cur ^physicians «lo make trial of a 
remedy, 'jyhich appears to have the 
i^ower of vanquishing one of the 
most dieadful malgdies . — Giornale 
del Begno delk Due SiciHe. 

preat zeal was manifested in 
I'rance, during 1815, by ihepiopa- 


gators of vaccination. lu 7() de-* 
partmeuts^ of which the account ‘ 
have been received, out of G2(),t) H 
cliildren bom in 1815, 251,116 
were vaccinated. 

A very remarkable animal, a 
tigci ox, has lately been cxhihileci 
here ; in colour, it is exactly like 
a tiger ; but for the rest, jike an ox. 
The animal weighed 3,000 Jb., was 
about six feet high, twelve Jong, 
and four feet acioss the chest.— > 
Frankfort Gazette, Januartf lllh. 

Congo Expeditioj^.— His Ma^ 
jesty's Ship Congo, and the trans« 
port Duiulhy, have ai lived at 
Portsmouth iioni Bahia, under 
charge of acting commander Fitz- 
mauricc, late master of the Congo. 
These Vessels, it will be recollected, 
wcjc sent out to the coast of Afii- 
ca, foi the pin pose of ascertaining 
the direction of the river Congo, 
and whether it had any connection 
with the Niger. The piogiess of 
the schooner Congo up the river, 
in the piosecution of this task, was 
soon stopped ; the bottom, in ail 
paits, being found composed of hard 
lorky substances, whilst the cur- 
rents fan with so much rapidity, 
that no afichorage could be ob- 
tained. Aftei landing, tlicy pass- 
ed four ratal acts. The journal of 
Captain Tut key, which was con- 
tinued until his death, docs not, 
it is said, hold out the smallest 
encouragement to a fatt^iei attempt 
in that diicction. "Beyond that of 
determining a geographical prob- 
lem, riiere Is' not a single benefit to 
be derived from it. The country 
docs not pioducc any thing of ad- 
v;intage to a European merchant. 
The inhabitants, who are represent- 
ed as of the lowest scale of hu- 
man beings, may be happy to re- 
ceive commodities, but they have 
nothing to offer in exchange. They 
are few in number ; and ar^ cow- 
ardly, cruel, and indolent. ’ he* 
small quantity of grain produced. 
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and which is not moro than suffix 
cicnt for one*half their consump-i 
tion, is obtained through the pa- 
tient industry of the women. The 
soil is hard and sterile; thiity 
miles from the shorc^ to the cx« 
tremity of the progress made, it 
was observed, the ravines only 
were covered with a thick mould, 
formed by the decomposition* of 
the leaves, and other vegetable 
substances ; the rest of the ground 
was rocky and full of stones. The 
people employed in the expedition, 
think it probable tliat there is a 
junction of the two rivers ; but this 
would be of little benefit, from the 
number of cataracts and rapids 
occurring in the course of the Con- 
go. Several large cases, contain- 
ing the natural productions of 
Africa, collected in this expedition, 
have been sent to Sii Joseph 
Bankes, to be properly assorted ; 
many of them arc of a kind not 
formcily known, and will soon be 
submitted to public inspection, 

M. Locatelli, a celebrated ma- 
thematician of Milan, is said to 
have invented a curious piece of 
mechanism, by which any .vessel 
may be made to ascend a liver 
witliout the help of steam ; this 
may be applied to the largest 
ships of war, and will even seeing 
them from shipwreck. 1'he sti ength 
of one man, or at most the stren^h 
of a horset is sufficient to put this 
machine in motion. 

A new mode of giving addition- 
al strength to iron and steel:, is 
proposed by Mr DameU viz. to 
twist the metal in the^snme man- 
ner as is done in making lopes 
of hemp and flax. 

The trigonometrical survey of 
Great Biitain, under the direction 
of the* Board of Ordnance, pio- 
cecds without interruption. The 
maps of the greater part of Bngland 
and J\Sales are nearly completed. 


Two French academicians 41 ^ soon 
to join the British surveyors, in 
orcler to connect the geographical 
surveys of the two countries with 
greater accuracy. Their united ef- 
forts may likely produce a more 
satisfactory Solution with regard 
to the true figure of the earth. 
Their principal object is said to be, 
to ascertain the length of the pen- 
dulum* at Gi cenwich, Edinburgh, 
and the Orkneys. 

A stone is said to have been 
found lately at Pompeii, having 
engraved on it the linear measures 
of the Romans. 

An ingenious method of work- 
ing a ship’s pump, when the ciow 
are too few in number to attend to 
tliat operation, lias been contrived 
by Mr Wright, a clergyman and 
as it works by the ship's motion, 
it will succeed bc«'t in a heavy gale. 
A spar is fixed aloft, one end of 
which is ten or twelve feet above 
the .top of the pump, and the 
other ejitremity projects ever tlie 
stern ; to each end of the spar is 
fixed a block, a rope is then fast- 
ened to the spears of the pump, 
and after passing it thiough both 
pulleys along the spar, it is drop- 
ped intc/ the .sea a-stern ; to tlu.s 
end is fastened a ca^sk of iipwaids 
of 100 gallons measurement, and 
containing 60 or 70 gallons of wa- 
ter, which answers as a balance 
weight, and the ship moves the ma- 
chinery. Wlicn the stein of the 
ship descends, or any agitation of 
the water raises the cask, the pump- 
spears dt:sccnd, and the contraiy 
irotion lalses the spear, and by 
this alternate motion, the pump is 
completely Wrought. A ship near- 
ly sinking was cleared of water»by 
tnis contrivance in four liouis, in a 
voyage to Amciica. 

ThcHimmalcch mountains men* 
tiofted in oui lust number, are now 
found to be fully 5>8,000 feel in 
c 2 
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Jiciglif^ about 8|000 feet higher than 
Chimborazo^ the highest of the 
Andes in South America. 

It is singular that no notice is 
5^et taken of the direction of the 
magnetic needle, now returning 
towards the north. In the year 
1657, It pointed due noitb^ but 
has been, duiing I60 years, in- 
creasing in declination to the west- 
ward ; last year, it attained a de- 
clination of 25®, and then became 
stationary, and is now leceding 
back again towards the north. 

Table Mountain, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, rises above the level 
ut the sea 1087 yards. 

Tlie improved gaseous blow- 
pipe for burning compressed hy- 
drogen and oxygen, has been still 
farthci improved by Dr Clarke, by 
using oil instead of water in the 
pneumatic cylinder, by which it is 
icndcied less liable to explode ; a 
Ihcrmometei tube, of a very large 
diametci, is used instead of a biass 
tube ; the volume of dr me has 
fused 100 giains of platinum in- 
to a single brilliant globule upon 
ihaicoal. Dr Clarke intends soon 
to point out a method of extending 
the use of this apparatus to the 
arts and manufactures. 

The latitude of the summit of 
Mount Blanc is, accoiding to Col. 
Beaufoy, 45^ 49^ 59 " north, and its 
longitude eastfhom Giecnwich is 
7 ® 6 ' 50 " 

Several degrees of latitude are to 
be measured in Jutland by order of 
the King of Denihark. The ope- 
ration is to be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Schumacher, Astronomer- 
Royal. 

Sir John Malcolm lias taken a- 
losg with hiru to India,^ a gentlo- 
naan well qualified to examine the 
mineralogy of that interesting coun- 
try. 

In a year like the present, when 

much corn has been injuied, it 


may be of some consequence to 
know how to remove the musty 
taste from grain. Fill a vessel a- 
bout one third with corn, and fill it 
up with boiling hot water, and let 
the liquid remain till it cool. Skim 
ofi* the light 1 otten grains that swim 
on the top, and allow the water to 
diain; then pour in some cold wa- 
ter and stir it, to wash away the 
water that holds the must in solu- 
tion ; the grain will be found to 
be ([uitc free fiom any musty taste. 

There is a very remarkable vol- 
canic mountain in the island of 
Java, called by the natives Tan« 
KUOAX PRAU. The crater has near- 
ly the form of a ti uncated cone in- 
verted, the sides are iicaily 500 
feet high, and in many placets 
almost pel pcndicular; there is a 
small lake at the bottom boiling 
in scvcial places, and which has 
the taste of a solution of sulphuric 
acid. 

The committee and subscribers 
to the Hindoo ( ollegc at Calcutta, 
met on the S8th August, and una- 
nimously adopted a sqt of rules, 
which had been prepared for the 
regulation of this society. The 
primary object of this institution is 
the tuition of the sons of respectable 
Hindoos in the English and Hin- 
doo languages, and in the literature 
and science of Europe and Asia ; 
the admission of pupils to be 
left to the discretion of the mana- 
gers. The govemmont of the Col- 
lege is to be vested in a commit- 
tee of managers, consisting of heri- 
table governors for life, and annual 
directors, qt their respective depu- 
ties. Captain Lockett, the secietaiy 
to the College of Fort- William, be- 
ing in Europe, has already, by per- 
mission of the Court of Directors, 
procured upwards of two thousand 
volumes, comprising the best con- 
tinental productions, for the college 
library. 
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COMMUNICATIONS., 


Of Local Valuer 


1, The local value in any sys« 

tem of notation, is that number by 
which, and its successive powers, 
the digits beginning from the right 
Are multiplied. Thus, intlieoom* 
mon notation, 10 is the local value, 
for 173 = 3 + 10x 7 + 10 «xl. 
And generally, if abede be the di- 
gits of «a number, and its local value 
be n, the number = c -f* + cn^ 

2. To change a number in one 
notation to its equivalent in an- 
other. 

Let N be the number, and p the 
local value of the notation to which 
it is to be reduced. 

Then p) N 

p) a remainder u. 
p) b remainder w. 
y remainder a*. 

Continue such division till tlie quo- 
tient y be less than p : then ^xwv, 
or the last quotient with the re- 
mainders in succession, are the di- 
gits of the number in the required 
notation : that is, v 4- wy + ^p^ 
+y/»®=JV’. For, 


P 2 f +af=zb & pb + fv ='a. 
p^j/+px + n;=:ajbutpa+v=.j 
F'y + V =? iV^. 

£x.«Let it be required to chaoj 
1817 into tjhe. binaiy notation, 
one whose local value is S s 
211817 remis.' 


908 ^ I 
454 ^ 0 
^7 — 0 
m ^ 1 
■*"^6 1 
^ 0 
14 ^ 0 
^7 - 0 
^ 3 ^ ^ 
1 1 


nioooiioG 

is the tram 
formed vali 
of 1817. 


Coii.<^In eveiy notatioi^ there 
are as many characters, including 
aero, as there are units in the local 
value. For it is evident, that nei- 
ther the last quotient, nor any of 
the remainders, can be greater tlian 
the local value —1, and they may 
be any thing between this and 0. 

Lemma 1. p*— 1 is divisible 
by p—- 1, without a remainder, whe- 
ther H be odd or even. 

Lemma 2. p^ + 1, where n is 
odd, is divisible by p + 1, without 
a remainder. 

Lemma 3. |j*— 1 is divisible by 
p 4. 1, without a remainder, when 
n is even. 

The demonstration of these lem- 
mas, being extremely easy, maybe 
supplied by the reader. 

3. If a number in anv notation 
be divided by 1, the remain- 
der is the same as if the sum of the 
digits were divided by L. F— 1. 

Let N 5= flj) bp «+ cy + 
be the number. 

N =f 1) + a + 1) 

+ * + 1) + c + A 

Butp'*— 1, y*— 1, p—^$ arc all 
divisible by (y— !)• Lem. 1. 

If N be divided by (p—1), the 
remainder eMier is a + b+c + d, 

• p^r 

or the remainder resulting from di- 
viding a + h + c + d by (p^l). 

4. If any number be divided by 
Z. F4 1, the remainder is the same 
as if the difference of the alternate 
digits were divided by L, F+ 1 . 

Let = ap hp^+ gj + </ 
= rf + c.(p+l) — c + 6.(p*— 1) 
+ 6-|-fl(7>*+l) — e. But (p’+l), 
1 ), (p-f-1), are all divisible 
by (p+1)* Lem. 2. & 3. 

The remainder =d— c +^~g, 

• • P + * 

orthe remainder ansing from thedi- 
vision ofd— 0 + 6 — gbyp + 1. 

5. From the preceding demon- 
strations it may be shewn, that di- 
vision by 9 niay be performed by 
means of addition alone* 
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Let X= ff + *!P + ‘y*+ *c* 

o + 6.(p— I) + ft + c-Cp*— 1) + c + rf.(p’— 1 ) + d &r. 

_ ^ = *Lt^ &c. + 6 + c.(p+l) + d.(p * +P+1 ) &c 

j>~l p — 1 

=: ®±*'L‘'±iL . ft + f^ + rf;> c+ &c. 

^ + ^ + 

+ £/ + &C. 

Fx.— Let JV= 1817 

then 181 = 1st row lattei pait of the Ijuoticnt. 
‘J8 = 2d ditto. 

1 =: 3d ditto. 


200 = sum of these. 


In same way first part of quo- 
tient must be founds by taking tlic 
sum of tlic digits = 17- Then, as 
before, we have foi the fiist row 1, 
and the remainder being again the 
sum of the digits, is 7 + 1 = 8- 
— Tlieiofore tlie^ whole operation 
sf finds thus: 
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Thoughts on a Standard of Weights 
and Measures, suggested hj/ read^ 
ing Bn Skene Essay 

on the Subject 

JThe equalization of our Weights 
and mcasincs is a matter of much 
iinpoi lance, and deserves the at- 
tention of those who feel an interest 
in the honour of science, and m the 
impiovement of social order and 
lummeicial interoourse. 

It is gratifying to find, that a 
pci son of such respectability as Dr 
Kcidi has called the public atten- 
tion to this inteicsting topic, as the 
influence of his chai actor will pro- 
bably induce some to consider the 
matter, who otheiwise might have 
scarcely thought of it. His essay 
bearsj^evident m^ks of long atten- 
tion to the subject, and of a minute 
acquaintance with its details. On 
perusing it, however, I was not 
fully satisfied with some of his ren- 
"oiiingsand conclusions, but wish 


to cxpie^s my opinion, with all the 
icspect due to a wi iter so candid 
and well informed A fiee inter- 
change of sentiments is the best 
means of correcting eiror, difiusing 
knowleclgc, and establishing sound 
principles. , 

The Doctor ^ets out with some 
just observations on the incunve- 
niency and confusion attending our 
present veiglits and measures; and 
correctly states, that the standard 
of linear measure ou^t to be taken 
from some xnvanabTe ^juantity in 
natoite. He reasons on the thice 
standfti^s mentioned by Professor 
PJayiatr before the Committee of 
the House of. Commons; the fall- 
ing of the meicuiy in the baiome- 
*tcr as we ascend above the level of 
the sea; the second's pendulum; 
and a degree of the meiidian. 

The competition seems to be be« 
tween the two last of tlicse. The 
Doctor gives the preference to the 
pendulum ; but at the sam^'>;»aafi^ 
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candidly mentions some of the ob« 
jcctions to which it is liable. 

It is well known that the se- 
cond's pendulum is shorter at the 
equator than in polar regions. 
Richer found, that at Cayenne, in 
lat. 4® 5f)', it was more tlian a line 
shoitcr tJian at Paris, in lat. 48^ 
60^ ; and. Maupertiiis obser^ted, 
that at Pello, in lat. 66^ 3', it was 

of a line longer than at the ca- 
pital of France. Farther, is not 
the length of tile second^s pendulum 
alTected by elevation above the level 
of the sea, as well as by latitude ? 
Is it of the same length at Quito 
and at the mouth of the Maranon ? 
At Mexico and at Vera Cruz ? 

It is highly desirable that the 
standai'ds be of universal applica- 
tion,— os suitable to one country as 
to anotiier. Now, unless we mean 
to reject this grand condition, the 
length of the second's pendulum at 
the capital of any particular coun- 
try, cannot be assumed us the unit ; 
it is the length of the pendulum in 
the mean latitude between the equa- 
tor and the pole, tliat has any pre-' 
tensions to this distinction. 

Moreover, toascei tain^lhe lengtii 
of the pendulum at any given place, 
is not without its difficulties. Pro- 
fessoi’ Playfair states its length at 
London to be bctw'cen 39* 126 and 
39* 130 inches. Here is a diffier- 
cnce of about a ten-thou§andtb part 
of the whol^,*^.,., 

We may iadd, thatsi.the pendu- 
lum exhibits a combination 
heterogeneous quantities of time 
and extension. It presents to the 
imagination a conjunetTon of ele- 
ments ^hich have no affinity for 
each others and is destitute of the 


* By comp^tion from Sir Geoige Shuck- 
burgh's experiments. Professor Pla^uir states 
the length of the second's pendulum at Lon- 
don to hr 38.12797 inche6.-«-//i^'/tA/a<2 A’o- 
oictf/ p. 62. 


sidipHcity which characterilses the 
provisions of nature. 

The Doctor seems unfriendly to 
a stendard taken from a portion of 
the meridian; but his reasonings 
apply chiefly to a degree, and not 
to the quadrant. It is now ascer- 
tained that the earth is an oblate 
spheroid, and that a degree of the 
mcridfkn becomes longer as we ad- 
vance from the equator to the 
pole; consequently the length of 
a degree is different in diffierent 
latitudes. But it is possible, from 
the mean of a number of degrees 
in difierent latitudes, to determine 
the extent of the quadrant. Tliis 
has been done with such precision, 
that I am satisfied, although we 
had it in our power to apply the 
platina rods to thtP whole arc from 
the pole to the equator, the diffe- 
rence on a ten-millionth part of the 
quadrant, from wliat has been 
found, would be a quantity alto- 
gether ijpperccptible. 

On this part of the subject we 
may attend to an ingenious philo- 
sopher and skilful mathematician. 
“ The National Assembly," says 
IVofessor Leslie, having resolved 
to adopt* a general and consistent 
system of measures, the length of 
a degree at the middle point be- 
tween the pole and the equator, was 
proposed as a peir^manent basis. 
But to secure greater accuracy in 
determining tlie standard, it had 
been decided to prolong die obser- 
vations on both sides of the mean 
latitude, and trace a chain of tri- 
angles ovei the whole extent from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona. This bold 
plan was executed in the com sc of 
1792, 17f)3, 1794, 17,95, with cqgal 
sagacity and resolution by M. M. 
Delambre and Mcchain. After the 
various triangles, amounting in all 
to 115, had been observed, they 
were connected in tlie neighbour- 
hood oi Tuiis with a base of mor^ 
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than seven miles in Icn^. A (p* $0 revolution, and 

base of verification was likewise crt French mathematicuns acinifr 


tiaoed near the southern extremity 
ot‘ the line of survey, extending 
6006.25 toises along the road from 
Perpignan to Narbonne. This 
base appeared not lo differ one foot 
from the calculation founded on the 
other, though separated by a dis- 
tance of 400 riiles,— ^ proof of the 
accuracy witli which tlw observui^ 
tions liad been made.— —In the 
spring of 179 . 9 , the registers of all 
those operations weie referred to a 
conunission, consisting of the ablest 
members of the Institute, and 
some other learned men deputed 
from the countries then at peace 
with France. The various calcu- 
lations were carefully examined and 
rejicated ; and a comparison of the 
celestial arc with that which had 
been measured in Peru, having 
given 5 J-j for the oblateness of the 
earth, the length of the quadrant 
of tlie meridian, or the ^distance 
of the pole from the equator, was 
finally determined at 5,130,740 
toises, the ten-millionth part of 
which fonns the metre'* This men- 
suration was aftertrards, by Mc- 
diain and Biot, cxtendorl to tlic 
Balearic Isles.—" These observa- 
tions give a result which agrees al- 
most exactly witli what had been 
already found by Dclambrc and 
Mechain. If the mean were adopt- 
ed, it would yet scarcely affect the 
length of the metre by a four-mil- 
lionth part.”— of Geo. pp, 485. 
—488. 2d Edit. Here, in a me- 
ridional arc of more than 12^, com- 
prehending the mean latitude be- 
tween the equator and the pole, a 
wonderful degree of precision seems 
to have been' attained ; * and it is 
not likely that any future measure- 
ment will make •a perceptible dif- 
ference on a ten-millionUi part of 
tbc quadrapt. 

The learned Doctor indeed, when 
.'{peaking of these grand operations. 


under the influence of French Jw- 
volutionists. It is not easy to per- 
ceive any scientific purpose 'that 
can be answered by sucli language.* 
Did the revolutionary convulsions 
affect the value of the sides or angles 
of .the triangles } Did they con^ 
tract or dilate the platina rods cm 
ployed in measuring the bases? 
Did they darken the science, or vi- 
tiate the calculations of Mcchain, 
Dclambre, and their able coadju 
tors ? When the tide of passion, 
raised by the events of the French 
Revolution, shall have subsided, 
and the mists of prejudice shall 
have b*vn dissipated from around 
the throne of science, she will be 
seen looking with unmingled com- 
placency on the French measure- 
ments, as one of the noblest opera- 
tions of human industry and in- 
tellect. 

In order to throv/ discredit on 
the measurements of the French 
philosophers, the Doctor observes, 
(p, 10.) that the quadrant of tlie 
meridian, " ns found by them, is 
consideiahly less in point of extent 
tlian It was estimated by their 
countryman Bougiier, whom the 
late General Roy (a very compe- 
tent judge) pronounced to be a 
man of superior abilities, eminent 
as a mathematician, and i>erhap$ 
the best practical one that ever ex- 
isted 

Bouguer was " an able matlic- 
matidan, and a very skilful and 
ingenious observer t and if he 

* Od this subject we may hear Lalande 
also. Buuguer ct la Condomine croy- 
oient dianm dc lour c6t3 que la niebure 
a'auroit pu t^ussir sans lui. Tun a cause de 
sa geometrie, Pautro a cause de sen activity 
et de son credit, et chacun a tache de pnni- 
ver que seul il en seroit venu 1 bout. Je 
crois que Bouguer autoit cu phis de peine.*' 
-...Montucla iVi l.Wi. w 

f Enc. Brit. Supp. Voc. Barometncal 
Mciisuiement, p. 133. 



I had possessed the same means of 
\iu*dging as his countiymen after- 
K^rds did> it is likely that he Would 
ha^ come to similar Conclusions. 

be Doctor himself recommends 
as a standard^ a measurement which 
does not agree with the opinion of 
Bouguer^ “ the medium degree be- 
tween the Greenwich and Paris ob- 
servatories.*’ But both of these 
observatories are on the samo side 
of the mean degree of latitude be- 
tween the pole and the equator; 
and consequently, from the well 
known figure of the earth, the me- 
dium degree between them is not a 
mean degree of the whole quadrant. 
Besides, we are not to forget, that 
tile great desideratum is a standard 
taken from an invariable quantity 
in nature ; and I would add, of uni- 
versal application also. No doubt, 
the medium degree between the 
observatories is an invariable quan- 
tity; but are the observatories 
themselves invariable points in na- 
ture ? They arc, ihdeed, great 
national establishments; and con- 
sequently are more likely to be pef- 
matfent than any institution of in- 
dividual munificence. Bu^ they 
are subject to the Vicissitjjdes of all 
human tilings ; and in the revolu; 
tions of times and of events, the 
edifices where Flamstcad, Halley, 
Bradley, Maskelync, and the Cas- 
" sini’s, watched the appearances and 
. motions of the heavenly bodies may 
share the fate Jof Uraniburg ; and 
something of a siihilar^ifficulty^yr 
exist in ascertaining ihe preUiW^ite 
of these two celebrated/Satii^uaries 
of astronomy, to that of tracing the 
meridian line of Tycho *Brahe. 

The Doctor wishes (p. 13.) to ap- 
ply this measure not lb the quadrant 
of the meridian, but to the circum- 
' ference of that great circle.' Whe^ 
ther is it common among mathe- 
maticians to compute by the radius 
or the diameter ^ by the quadrant 
the 'circle f It may be added. 


VoL. h 


thert^ the Doctor has obsertri 
we are not certain whethei % 
gree of latitude be exactly the same 
in iibth hemispheres. At present 
1 recollect no measurement irr the ^ 
soutKerrt hemisphere blit that of La 
Caillc at the Cape of- Good Hope • 
in l75J, from which it would ap- 
pear, that the. southern was more 
oblate than tlie northern hernia 
sphere* but that eminent astrono- 
mer was perhaps not provided with 
the best instruments. In a w'ord^ 

I can see no good reason for pre- 
ferring a degree between Green- 
wich and Paris, to one deduced 
from a much larger arc extending 
on both sides of the mean latitude, 
hor yet for applying it to the circle 
rather than the quadrant. Indeed^ 
the Doctor's proposal on this sub- 
ject seems little better than aban- 
doning the grand object in view— 
a standard taken from an inva- 
riable quantity in nature. If we 
mean to proceed scientifically, such 
a stand{y*d is indispensible ; and it 
is highly desifable that it should 
also be of universal application, if 
this condition be admitted; then wc 
are left to choose between the whole 
quadrant or a diean degree, and the 
penduUitn at 4^^^. May not both 
be determined, and tlieir relation 
to each other , ascertained, so that 
if the one be givehi' the other can 
easily be found f ; 

The Doctor seems strongly at- 
tached to our present weights and 
measures, and this affects all his 
opinions. He is desirous that the 
pew remit should somehow cor- 
respond w.th old standards. 

Our present system of weights 
and measures is extremely incon- 
venient ; but we am not to flq(t€lr 
oursclveS wdth the hope of improv- 
ing it without trouble. 

Though differing from Dr Keith 
in several points, I am convinc^, 
that he lias performed a public set- 
vice, and is entitled to the thanks 


Dd 
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of IiLfoui^^ for thi;» puli , 

tioo oniii MW. It ptmy 
discaiufonf mhmute subsonriMt 
to the MUMUS^Mt of sound jirin* 
dpiei; taA lib calculiiticms eriQ be 
uaefal m the constructioo of eqoa« 
lisation tables. 

F. 


To the Editor of the Literary and 
Staiieticed Magazine. 

Sir, 

In your first Number I sug* 
gested something about the carbu- 
retted hydrogen in the coal-mines, 
that it might possibly be made sub- 
servient to some useful purpose. 1 
am happy to find, that I am now 
not singular in that opinion; the 
same thing is pfuposed to bo done 
by means of canvas tubes, which 


forocmveyinewaier in cetw) 
These are'u 
bo with a small porb^ 

t or oopper pump about S in^s 
neteo that, by this stmpltAp* 
paratus, water may be conveyed 
from tlie shore into boats, without 
landing the casks; and that casks in 
the hold of a vessel may be filled 
frem the boat without moving 
them. It is supposed that these 
canvas tubes may be effectually em- 
ployed in the ventilation of coal- 
mines. Owing to their ficxibihty, 
they may be carried easily into oil 
the different pai ts of the mine ; and 
at the upper end a pump may be 
applied and worked by the engine. 
The gas may be then collected in a 
gasometer, and again sent down in 
tubes, to supply the miners with 
light. 

Ij. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3 . BC«=BA* + AC»— 2ACxAD 
2AC X AD = BA* + AC*— BC» 
BA* = BE«+EA*+Q 
CA*=BE«+EA* — Q 
BA* + CA« == 2BE* +2EA^ 

2AC X AD = 2BE* +*2EA«— CB* 
= 2BE* + 2E A»— 4BE* 
=:2£A — 2BC* 



AC X AD s EA*— BE*= AE + BE X A'E — BE 


Other answers to the same queiy, signed J, C.— R. W.— J. D. have 
been received, the demonstration and construction of which arc the s.nne 
as follows ; 


ABC is the given tiiangle, and AD 
perpendicular to BC. Describe a circle 
upon the base, and complete tlie fi- 
gure. 

Then it hr known that 6B x BE 
1 ^=: CB X BD, and GB is the sum of 
BF and FA, for^FG = FA, and BE 
is th^ difference of the same, and 

FA X BF— FA = CB X BD. 



ISl?.] Itf/bmation, ^c. 

\ 4. Let DE be the eigm^lilliec^ lmdi|IF» EG, part of ihtfr 
Jbnverging towards the 
Vlt is known> that the shdimi line 
th^shall contain a riven at4k%i the 
triable ABCj is when AB and AC 
are equal. s represent the natu- 
ral sine of the angle A : then the 



area of the triangle ABC will be 


tingAB> orACs 
ABxAC 
2 ^ 


X. 

a 


2 ^ 


s. 



?? =**, =AB,orAC. 

Jt s 

5. Invert the slide, and place the 
length in feet on the line B, to \ of 
the circumference in inches on the 
line D, or girt line, and opposite 
to 12 on D is the common content 
on the slide or line B, and without 
moving the slide, opposite to 10.635 
on the girt line is the true content 
on the line B. 

B. Example.— Let the circumfe- 
rence of a piece of timber be 65 


> 

inches, and length 6 feet ; required 
the common and true contents. 

Set 6, the length in feet on the 
line B, t0'l6J inches (} of the cir- 
cumference) on the line D, and op- 
posite to 12 on the^girt line is 11 
feet, the common content on the 
line B ; and opposite to 10.635 on 
the girt line is 14* feet, the true 
content. 


7. MakeAE equal to w, 
ED to », and BO a third pro- 
portional to AE—EB and EB, 
from the centre Oand distance 
OE describe an arc EC ^ di- 
vide AB in D in the ratio of 
p to g, and erect the perpen- 
dicular DC meeting the arc in 
C. Join AC, BC ; CAB and 
CB A are the angles required. 
-'-HPbr since AE—EB ; EB : : 
EB :’BO, AE ; EB :: EO: BO. 
But it may be shewn, (vid. 
Leslie’s Oeom. an. III. 12^, 
that when AE : EB: : £0: BO, 
lines drawn from A and B to 
any point in the circumference 



O 


EC are always in the ratio of 

AE : EB, therefore AC : BC : : AE : EB : zlm : tt, and since the sidq^ of 
a plane triangle are to one another as the sines of the angles* opposite them. 
Sin. ABC 3 sin. CAB : : AC : CB : z m: n. Again, DC is the tangent 
of CBD to the radius DB, and pf CAD to the radius AD, and since 


AD : DB :: p: g, DB, in order to be equal to AD, must increase m 
^the ratio of g : p, and since CD increases in the same proportiem, when 
*the radius DB becomes equal to AD, the tangent of CBA must be to 
CD the tangent of CAD in the ratio of p : g.. Therefore tlie angles 
CBA, and CAB, have their sines in the j^tio of m : ii, and their tan« 
gents in the ratio o£ p: q, • 
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QUERIES. 

8. In a plane triangle, having 
given one side, and an angle adja- 
cent to that side, to determine 
geometrical constructions tlie other 
two sides, when tl)c sum of their 
squares is n minimum. 

i). To find the diagonals of a 
qiiadri lateral inscribed in a circle, 
when the four sides are given 
10 If fi om the tin ce angles of an 
cqnilateia} triangle, inscribed in a 
circle, perpendiculars be drawn 
upon any diameter, the sura of two 
of them shall be equal to the third. 


J 1. Prove algebraically, wliethei / 
tlicaritlmieticnl or geometrical incaij^ 
be the greater. f 

12. On placing the eye heroic 
the baiomctci, ive see in the va- 
cuum, at a verj'^ small distance a- 
bovc the top of tlie mcicury, an in- 
verted image of the top of the co- 
lumn: llequiicd an explanation of 
this (jplical phenomenon. 

1.^*. The (luotient and remaindci 
of any number divided by 11, may 
be found by addition and sublrac-^ 
tion. Required the method and 
demonstration. 


p O E T 11 Y. 


AUDUESs 

Spoken hy Mn KinoLht on iahniglcoii of 
the Edinburgh atidlnicCy^Mar, 29. 1H17. 

WK1TTE3< BY WALTER SCOTl , ESQ *. 

I 

B the worn wardiorse, at the tnunpct*s 
sound, 

l^reqtb his inane, and iR9gbS» iMui paws the 
groiujid — 

Disdains the case hu ge:|^rouf» lord awgas, 
And longs to nishon the embattled lines,— 
So I, vour plauditb ringing on ii/inc ear, 
^an scarce lUst.iui to thmk our pai ting nciur ; 
To think luy siuuc hour fm ever past. 

And that thoM. voluul plaudits uie my last. 

V^h} should we part, while still some 
powers remain, 

“ Tliat in > our i vice *itrive not yet in vain ? 
Cannot high zeal tlie stiength of youth 
supply. 

And sense of duty fire the fkding eye ; 

« And all tlie wrongs of age icmain sub- 
dued 

‘^cneath the burning glow of gratitude ! 
d^Ui I no, die taper wearing to its close, 

** XHt for a space in fitful lustre glows ; 

^ It cannot be renewed, and wilf no: last ; 


* The lines iTiarkod with inverted eenn- 
mas were not delivered, as the author thought 
^tlu. address would be of too great length. 


Iaoii diitj, /etd. and gratitude, can h ago 
But short-ii\cd lonilicts with tlie frosts of 
age. 

“ \es. It Rffic jKwr, renitmb’riiig what 1 
was, 

** To live a pensioner on yovir applause, 

** 'Po diain the dieg^. o^' jour endurance dry, 
*• Am) take, as alms, the praise I once could 
buy ; 

I’lU t V irv sn iDi; ^ , mil around inquires, 
fs tills the II ii aliCMiiK^. could please our 
sires! * 

And scorn n^^unieb anniiassion's iloubtful 
nuin, 

•* To warn me off’ fiom the encumbered 
scene.— 

“ This must not be.’* 

But hours steal on, and higlier duties crave 
Sonic space between thp theatre arid graw , 
That* like the Boman in die Canitul, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I tall ; 

My life\ Iwief act in public sLTvice flown. 
The lasit, the closing scene must be niy own. 

Here, thin, adieu ! while yet some well- 
graced }mrts 

May fix an aReicnt favourite on j our hearts ; 
Not quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on better actors, younger men : 
And if your liostnns own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, liow sliall mine foiget ! 
O ! bow forget, liow oft 1 hither came 
In anxious hope, and still returnedwith fami 





Poelrj/. 




I low oft around yow circle this weak hand 
lias waved immoi-tal ishak«.peare’« juagic 
wand, 

dl the full breath of in.s}diation came, 
A\d 1 have felt, and you have fanned die 
^ dame ! 

liy memory treasured, wliile her reign en- 
durcb, 

These hour^ must live, and !ill their charms 
arc yoius. 


thee. 


Ennui ! or as our mothers 
Si)lecn ' 

To tliet* we (we full many a rare device ; 
Tlibie ih tlie blicuf of painted cards, I ween, 
The rolling biUiard ball, the rattling dice, 
Th(‘ turning lathe tor fruimng gimtm*k$ 
nice ; 

Tlic amateur's blotch'd pallet thou may'st 
cluini, 


Retort, and air-pump, threat'ning frogs 
and mice, 

O favoured *Jaiid ! rmown’d for arts* and (Murder disguised by philosophic name,) 


And iiftich of trifling grave, and much of 
buxom game. 

Then of the l>ooks, to catdi tliy drowsy 
glance 

Compiled, what bard the catalogue may 
quote ? 

Mays, poems, ii n els, never read but once : 
|Uit not of such the talc lair Kdgcwortli 
wrote. 

That bears thy name, and is thine anti'< 
dole ; 

And not of such die strain iny Thomson 
sung, ^ 

Delicious dreams inspiring by Jus note. 
What time to Indolenee his harp he strung; 
Rif Uh author of iht BtM of TiUtruain^ Oh might n.y la> he renktd tlut happier 

list among ! 


anus, 

‘ I'or manly talent and for female eJiamis ; 

(Jinild this full bosom prompt the sinking 
line, 

What fer>’ent benedictions now wt»rc min : 

Bui my last part is played, my knell is rung, 

Wlien e'en your praise falls faltering from 
my tongue ; 

And all that you ran hear, or I can tell. 

Is, Fricndft and Patrons, hail and I’ard 
YE WELL. 


I HOM HAROLD TIIL DAUNTLESS. 


IN'l nODUCllOS. 

I'll u in: is a mood of mind we all have 
known. 

On drowsy eve, or dark and Jow’ring day. 

When the tired spirits lose their spiighdy 
tone. 

And nought can cliase the Imgcring houis 
away. • 

Dull on our soul^ foils fancy 'b dar/ling 
ray. 

And wisdqm holds Iut slender torch in s.iiu. 
Obscured the ])aiming seems, mistiuicd 
the lay ; 

Nor dare we of our listless load complain, 
who for sympatliy may seek that cannot 
ttdl of pam ? ^ 

'I he jolly s]x>rtbuian knows such dceorihood. 
When bursts in deluge the autumnal ruin, 

Plouduig the morn which threats the hcatli- 
twk’s brood ; 

Of such, in summer's drought, the ang- 
lers 'plain. 

Who hope die soft mild soutbetn show'r 
in vain : 

But more dian *dl, the discontented fair. 
When father stem, luid sterner aimt, re- 
strain. 

From country ball or race, weurring rare. 

While all her friends around their vestment 
, m Fcparc. 


Each lititli lus ref iige when tliy cares assail. 
For lAe, I love my study’s fire to truu. 
And ooii riglit vacantly stniiie idle tale. 
Displaying on the couch each listless limb. 
Till cm the drowsy page the ligJus grow 
dim. 

And doubtful *^umhcr half aujiplies the 
theme, 

hile antiijue shapes of knight :md giiuit 
iniu. 

Damsel und dwarf, in long procession gleam. 
And the romancer’s talc becomes the read- 
er’s dream. 

/’'’/0/M tffoxoDV (m thv Dfoth of tlu Uts^hf 
Houoitfohli Ii, H. Laid 

Btimi, 

SPOKEN AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

When the last sunsninc of expiring day. 

In sunmicr’K twilight weejis itself away. 
Who h',itb Ijoftncss of dio^our 

Sink on the lieart, as dew along the flower ? 
W uli a pure feeling vliich absorbs and awes 
While Nature makt* that melancholy pause. 
Her breathing moment on the biid^ where 
tunc 

Df light anil dnrkui-'' forms an arch sublime, 
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Who hathteot shaied that calm so still and 
deq>, 

Tht \(iice]e8»^teug^t which Would not spe ik 
but weq», 

A holy tioiiaMPd<--4tnd a bright regret, 

A |i||ionoiis empathy with suns dial set ^ 
•Tis not harsh sorrow— but a tendtr woe, 
Namdess, hut dear to gentle hearts below. 
Pelt without bitterness — ^but full and dear, 
A swtect defection— a transparent tear, 
Unnuxed with worldly gnrf or selfish stain. 
Shed without shame— and secret witlioi^ pain. 

Pven as the tenderness that hour instils, 
Wlien summer's day dedmes along the hills. 
So feeh the fiilness of our heart and eyes. 
When aU of genius which can pehsh dies. 

A inifdity spirit is eebpsed— a power 
Hath passed ftom day to darkness, to whose 
hour 

Ot hghtiio likcaieBsisbectueathed— nonanic. 
Focus at once of alt die rays of Fame ' 

The flash of wiu-die bright mtelligence— 
The beam of song— 4he blare of doquence, 
Set with theur sun— but still have left behind 


riont the Spnur or tvL WU^ 

ham M Voultu 

Yoiri H, sweetest season in our \ancd yearf 
How lo^es the meinoi^ witli tliee to stayV 
Man Cl Cl slights h s h^ppmess when near, 
And pants fbr joys ibi lvu gone away. 

So Spring, ui^eedcd, doth her charms dis* 
plBjr, 

And manyafiow'rysweet around her throws. 
Till Summer bring bis bright and fervid 

And Summer all too keenly seems to glow. 
Till, shiv'rmg cold, we stand auud the 
Winter snow. 

II*ul, days of bliss, and mnocciacc, and |oy* 
Deiightid, 1 your pleasing scenes renew , 
When nothmg long might liappiness annoy, 
And infant hope on downy pinions flew 
1 am would 1 I ne s footsteps tmx anew. 
While} et bis hours of heedless boyhood nin ; 
And paint the young M ttilda to the \u a. 
Sweet as tlie rose -bud, en it hdUi begun 
To ofien all its eh tims wd glones to die sun 


The endurmg produces f immortal mmd ; 
Frlnts of a genial mom, and glorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon 
ftUtsmaU that portion of the wondrous whole. 
These sparkhiig segments of that arclmg kouI 
Which all embraced— and lightened over all, 
To cheery— to pierce,— to pleascy— or to ap- 
paL 

From the charmed council to the festive 
board. 

Of human ieehngs the unbounded lord , 

In whose aodaim the loftiest voices vied, 
The praisod-the pioud-^wf'o made his ]»auie 
their pndc. ^ 

When the loud ciy of trampled Hmdostan 
Arose to Heaien in her appeal from man. 
His was the thunder— his avengmg rod. 

The wrath— delegated voice ot God ' 
hich shook the natums through his bps-* 
and blazed 

Tin vanqoidied senates trembled as they 
pnui^ 

And here, oh ' here, where yet all young 
and warm, 


I mirk h 1 , as when hnt hci footsteps 
stray'd 

Bejond the arcle of her father’s towers,- . 
Whether on level nuad she sportiic play d. 
Or robb d the mountain of its \ uied flow rs, 
fiiecks she the headlong torrent, where it 
p»urs 

Tts restless waters, foaming from on high,— 
For even a elnld, ind in her sportive hours. 
She look’d on nature with deligliteil e\e, — 
Still r nc shar’d her joy, tor Lrii still was 
nigh 

To tliee, tliou darling sister of his soul, 

To thee hi turns mth ever anxious ew.. 
Halt loidd he guess the wish, ere yet it stnip 
Forth from it in in ion, m thy bosom fair. 
With eiger eve I mirk die youth repaii. 
To semeh the tliukcts where the nut tx«>eB 
grow; 

Or up the sUep rock see hifn fearless dare. 
Where Wiitehing roan, and elderberries grow. 
To wm them tax thy neck, that iaim is 
than snuw. 


The gay creations of his spint cihann, 

1 he matddett dialogue, the deathlett wit. 
Which knew not what it was to mtermit ; 
Thydowm^ portiaite, firedi fimm h£e, diat 

to oujr heafte the truth from which 
they spring; 

These wondrous bemgs of his fancy, wrought 
To fhlness by die flat 6f his thou^it. 

Here m theu first abode you still may meet. 
Bright with the hues of Promethean heat , 
A halo of the light of other days, 

^tiU the ibplendour of its orb betTa}s. 


I mark him, aa with eager hand he pulls 
1 he desert rose from off its thorny tree . 

Or from tht unassuming lieatlier culls 
Its brightest and its lovehesi hues for diet. 
O ' why, yc hours of bliss, so ’sweedyflee 
With you no inad’mng passion can be jound ; 
The youthful lircast care is ever free, 
Wliui all IS joy, and innocence around. 
And bvt may wnng hia darty without tho 
power to wound. 
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From tlicBowsit of Spmwg^ with other 
* Fottm.-—By the Author of Hhe Paradise 
vf CoqutUci* 

Boweb of SPRiyo. 

In the thick city’s smoke, can beauty find 
A charm,— a sol -ce for the charms resign’d ? 
When at soft noon, the river,— that had 
glowed 

A flood of Hunshine, dazzling as it flowed. 
Bent, where the woodhung rocks its c«ursc 
forbid. 

Sinks into sweeter shade, oft seen, oft hid ; 
And <iirs so fresh are flowing, that on higli, 
Ihbir veiy breath would tell of waters nigh; 
V^hile tlirough the <ur a thousand warb* 
Imgs run. 

And nidny a wing is glittering to the sun ; 
And on sonic shdter’d slope, where hillocks 
meet, 

Ulad edho an<«wers to the lamb’s fond bleat, 
0 ^ loves blie ratlier then such gloom, as 
tails 

Wliere the same windows front the same 
dull walls. 

To see new weary idlers treiid once more 
Tilt mud or dust, which tTowds had trod 
before,— 

Or the giy chariot loittr, as it waits 
Some tool she stoms, or envious flirt she 
hates,— 

Or m the Park, where siow*drawn coaches 

pas^, 

And all is worsted-lace, and trees, and gross. 
Of dusty verduK ’twi\t bright liveries green. 
Just snatch enough to know that groves ore 
green. • 

• 

\ et sometimes, not forgetful of the shade, 
^be calls my blooms, her feeble porajis to 
aid. 

'I'lun from the hall, gay bowers the myrtle 
weaves. 

And tMiwder’d lackeys half are lost in leaves; 
'V’b/b’ ftiU saloons, or where th^ dancer flies, 
And a fair world of chalk in diaos dies, 

*nip tiiw’nng oning^ flames, with roses mixt. 
And gems and iwdding fathers flush be- 
tvrixt 

Vam artifice ! can hues and coloun pour’d 
crowds, or on thestcamy board, 
Rt^^e simple vale, whei^ violets drink 
Sweirdews, and glisten o’er the runnel’s 
brink ? 

The Landscape. 

£v*n n6w, tny Luty ! see’st thou not the 
smoke 

Tliro’ those loose branches, rising in a wreath 
8o light, as scarcely hides 'the leafy stem 
Round ^hich it twines ? The onttagB walls 
arc hid, 


And thro* the roof ^peais iqpwaad fl^ieociig^ 
die boughs, ' 

The close green moss that wnqps ity a|pa o it 
seems 

A portion of the forest Time h«? been. 
When I have gazed on it, and only mark'd ' 
How graceful ev’iy wavy fold, — how soft. 

In contrast widi the vertot ^oom behind. 
Its thin ethereal blue as if the sky [pure 
Had diopt some azure bi^htness, that, too 
For earthly 81 ^, was hast’ningback to hea\ ’n, 
*Twas loveliness e’en then but now, O 
now? 

How doquendy fair I The soft mild tmts, 
Tliat melt and vanish in the sunny beam. 
Are but a moment’s diaim. A sweeter Jight 
Glows ftom thy breast I think of thee, 
and ftel • 

What happiness, beside that cottage hearth. 
May now be flowing from a love l^e thine. 
Then fancy bears me nearer; — from my 
glance 

The walls ore hid no more. Already there 
I sec the lattice, and the woodbme sprays 
That half would diadowit, if one fond hand 
Check’d not the gadding wreatha I look 
widiin, 

And see— no, Lucy, no I I see not ihoc. 
But ’tis a form where other eyes may gaze. 
As mine have gazed on thine..— Once more 
I view 

The curling smoke; — *ds now a soul, a 
voice • 

Tluit speaks of tender joy ; enough* one 
roof. 

One simple roof, to {pve thee to my thought 
In all thy fondness ; -and what gives me 
back a 

That im^c— must be beauty, must be bliss. 


Ffom Consolation, and other Poms* 
Bi/ the Rev, W, 

[Many years ago, a poor Highland soldier, 
on his return to his nadve hills, flidgued, 
as was supposed, by the length of the 
march and the heat of the day, sat down 
under tlic shade of a birch tree, on the 
solitary rxid of Lowian, wldch winds 
along the margin of liOch-Ken in Gallo- 
way. Here he was fbund dead, and thw 
incident forma die subject of die fi»llow- 
ing verses.) ^ 

• • 

Fbom the climes of die sun, all wkr-woni 
and weary. 

The Highlander spccTto hisyouthflil abode; 

Fair visions of home dicer^ the desart to 
dreary, 

Tliough fierce was the noon-beam, and steep 
ivas the road 4 



TiU, matt}) that stiQ length- 

cnM Defore Idnti 

lie «i(Tpp’d hv the way til a sylvun rctnit , 

Ihe light ahadv boughs of thi bmh tree 
wavM o’er him. 

The streun ot Uic luountain tell soft at his 
feet. 

Me sunk to rcposi, where the led huilhs irc 
blended. 

One dream ot his ehildhood his tinc} pist 
o’er; , 

But his battles tire fought, iinel hih m uch if 
t** t ndtd 

The sound of the big-pipc sbaQ wake hin 
no mure 

No lurm, in tlit day ot the conflict, could 
wound linn, 

Tliough M IP 1 lunelfel her thunder in fury 
to kill. 

Now tlic angel of dcadi in tlic desart lias 
found him, 

\nd streUh'd him in peaco by the stream 
of tlic hill. 

•"j 

Pale Autimin spreads o*er lum the haies 
of the forest, 

The f lys of the wdd ehaunt tlit dirge of 
hi6 rest. 

And diou, little brook, still die sleeper de* 
plorcbt, 

And moist*nebt tlie heath-bell thaf i%ce{is on 
lus breast 


Should I jjircsume l>y art to trwe ^ 

The Im'ments ot thv lovely 

T’oftend tliee I should ti « 

Thn* I tdiould i mev s aid negket. 

All arts of poiirs ujte , 

Irutl) would seem Hatlri hue 

But thou htfit virtue firm to btv 
Initli, wiuthci soothing or severe , 

1 hat fortitude is thini 
To prove its trt *^h by dark presage 
To pamt the d itigers of th> ige, 

Thu eiilel tisk is inuu 

Tliv virtues e’en nn^ sereen w viiu, 

1 hy thirst of knowledge breed chce piun, 
Witli wisdom gnef may gn>w , 
niose eyes so bright, in youtliful years. 
Bath’d oft in pitj s onent tears, 

^hall pieTt at sighu of woe 

Thou lan’st not bear, unniov’d, the ery 
Of poveity in sorrow's sigh, 

Ihy natuic ib so kind ; 
llic whirl of fashion elianns not thee, 
Unmeaning mirtli, ifTLeted glee, — 

1 hy mind is too refined. 

And all ♦ beware of love, sweet dime ( 
Admit not near tlit tre leh’rous fl un* , 

And dieotl its ntal sinirt 
<»hould fond iflution be mispJae d, 

The hght of hfi? would bteni det le d. 

Too tender is thy heart 


Fbeirj^l 


ORIGINAI . 

•sLriitVfi hy a SatUh Vhrtnj^nan for 
JUidy — — , tt/wj, on tin t ituni, 
hjore thf ymri jprt w nUd to h t , had / 1 - 
guLHted him, a a Sioiih to t U 

fier fort urn. 

Ask not, fair maid, the fates to know. 

The search too oft produces wot. 

Or vanit} alone 

Tho’ tranqud bhss thy lot pervades. 

Thro’ roeks and 8h«illows, lights and shades, 
^rhe stream of lift, runs oiu 

Is’t not cnou{^ for thee to feel. 

That tliou can’st laugh at hortune’b wheel, 
And see it idly whirl i 
Thnt peace and truth Witlun thy breast 
In union fix their gtable rest, , 

Their banners there unfurl ? 


Amidst the cirtlts of the gav. 

How dang’rous m ihj se irth to str ly ^ 
The elioiu , indeed, l•^ rare , 
For where to' find i pirtner fit. 

Of equal polish, worth, ind wit, 

Pen airards knm mit when 

Still with thee bliss md leinun, 

1 o counterb il met ev^ry p un. 

And sanctity the '/hole ; 
Religion with resemrees gieat, 

StiQ finds witli thee a spit retreat, 

Tlie sanetuury of tliy soul. 

Oh * welcome still her fncndly md ; 

1 oUow her footsteps, lovely maid, ^ 
An4,M.t tliy thoughts on htth 
Tho* hope deeeive thee from thy birdf, 
Tho’ )0y escape thcc on the lartli, 
Thou’lt find it in the sk) 



academical intelligence 


Under this head we propose to give in future an account of the Deaths, Promotions, 
and Misc^aneous Occurrences, that take place in tlie various seminaries of education, 
more especially those of our own coimtry ; and we respectfully req^ucst the assistance of 
our Correspondents, to render this article os complete as possible. 


Deaths. * 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, Robert Bell, Esq. 
W. S. Lecturer on Conveyancing. 

At Edinburgh, in the 19th year 
of his age, Anthony Fawcet, Esq. Student 
of Medidne, son of the late Dr Fawcet, 
Beverly. 

Dec. 23. Died at Dunfermline, Mr John 
Reid, nearly 50 years teacher in that place : 
a man of primitive siinpliaty of manners, 
and the strictest integrity of conduct. His 
understanding, naturally vigorous, was en- 
riched with extensive knowledge in various 
departments of science, which he commu- 
nicated with perspicuity and unwearied ex- 
ertion to his pupils, f^f-diffidcnt and un- 
assuming, he yet followed his conviction of 
truth and duty wiUi hrmnC'is and rtsidution. 
Fervent piety towards God was tlie prin- 
ciple which animated him to the conscien- 
tious discharge of every social and relative 
duty. During the latter years of his life 
he wai» aiHictrd with a severe complaint, 
which lie endured with rxemplary patience 
and resignation. ** He came to the grave 
like a shock of com in its season*” and 
died, expressing the hope of ii)^mortal life. 
By his pupils he was much esteemed, which 
they evinced in cheerfully uniting and con- 
tributing to iumish him widi the means of 
comfort under the infirmities of age. 

I 29. At Bridgetown, Glasgow, Mr 
'rharlcs Baird, Student of Mcxlidne at tlie 
Umv#*Aity of Glasgow. 

Jan. 10. At St Andrew's, Rev. Danid 
Robertson, D. D. Ptofbssorof Oriental Lan- 
guages in the New College, and Sccrctoiy 
and Libranon in tlie Uiiivcisity of that place. 

■ ■ ■- 23. At Dulmellington, Mr I vie 
Gregg, who for upwards of 40 years was 
Schoolmaster of that place. * 

28. At Hope, Dunblane, after a 

long and painful illness, Mr James Gallo- 
way, Preiiehcr of the Gospel, and School- 
master of that parish, in the GTtli year of 
his age. , 

— 18. AtCreetown, Mr John Crosbie, 
Schoolmaster of Kirkmabreck. 

fV&. 21. At Matykirk, Mr Paul Lyon, 
SchoolmasteT of that parish tbr upwards of 
years, ift the 67Ui year of his age. 

VoL. I. 


At Monkton, Mr Robert Ciir- 
son, upwards of 3G years Schoolmaster of 
that parish. 

April 2. At Eyemouth, Mr Alexander 
Paterson, who for 25 years was Schoolmas- 
ter of that parish. 

- ■ I 3. At Kinross, in the 23d year of 
his age, Mr Thoiias riiinic. Student of 
Philosophy, and Teacher there, very much 
regretted. This young man's qualifications 
were highly respectable ; and such was the 
piety of his mind, and the sweetness end 
benevolence of his disjwsition, that it was 
impossible to be favoured with his acquaint- 
ance widiout feeling ^Rerp interest in every 
thing tliat concerned him. 

Afay 11. At Dailly, Mr James WeWi, 
for many years Schoolmaster of that pansh. 

— 12. At his house, George Street, 

Edinburgh, after tlirce days illness, at tlu* 
age of 33,9 Mr Butterwortb, Writ- 

ing-master. sincerely regretted by his friends 
and acquaintances. 

Ft b. 3« After a very short ilbiess, at his 
house, Bridge Street, Cambridge, Sir Isaac 
Pennington, Knight, M D, Regius Pro- 
fessor of l*hybic, s«Aior Fellow of St John's 
('ollcge, ajjkd senior Physidaii of Adden- 
broke's llospitid. 

Alai 7. Suddenly at his lodgings in Bol- 
ton Street, London, the Bev. David Hughes* 
D. D. I'rmcipal of Jesus Collie, Oxford. 

■ At hib rooms in Trinity College, 

Cambridge, the Rev. John Davies, B. D. 
one of the senior Fellows of that Society, 
Rector of Orwell in that county, and Li- 
branon t»f tlie Uiuversity. Mr D. was also 
Secretory to the Chanced, and Receiver of 
the Rents of Wor's Charity Estates. He 
proct'eded to fne degrees of A. B. 176.), 
A.M. 176b, andB.D. 1790. 

Ap? il 6. Mr Francis Singleton, third son 
of John Bridge, Esq. of Blakcnhain Cottage, 
near Ipswich, Student of S^ John's rollcgc, 
Cambridge, m the 20th year of tiis age. 

PnOMOT|ONS. 

JViw* James Webster, Car- 
viyfic. William Hamilton, TAbbcifon. Ro- 
bert Ncsbit, Bet^kK. Robert Nelson,* 


E 



Kcttk. For/ 

^Fouxiddtkm 9ttf8ttti0$» Univarnty of St 
AndrcW*9. 

Mt James Walker, Teacher, 
Haddington, (by Town Council), Master of 
the Etig^ Dunbar, new estab- 

lishment 

AToo. 21. Mr William Knox, (by the 
heritors). Schoolmaster of Whittingham, in 
room of ^Ir David Walker, promoted to 
KarMon. 

nn. 16. Ledur<jr on Conveyancing, see 
flvonicle, p. lOi. 

/*V6. 3. IVlr Tliomas Wardrop, Preacher 
rf the Gospel, Schoolmaster of parisli of 
liodykirk, ChimMilc. 

Mat, 3. Rev. John Lee, M. D. Pro* 
fes4>r of Cliureh-History,— Hector of the 
L'ui^ersity of St Andrew’s. 

Alexander Cameron, A. M. Stu- 

dent in Divinity^ Rector of Tain Acadeiny- 

— .. ^fr Andrew Nicol, Student m 

Divinity, Subsenption School, Prestonkirk. 

April 18. Mr Alford Butler Clough, 
Scliolarof Jesu.* College, Oxford, — FeDowof 
that Society. « 

— — . 23. In full convocation, Rev. Tho- 
mas Darke, A. M. of Kveter College, and 
Rev. WilUam Henry Turner, A. M. ot 
Corpus Cliristi CoRegc, — Proctors ; Re\. 
Thomas Wood Simpson, A. M. AVorccs- 
tor College, Rev. Kdward Whitehead, 
A. M. of Corpus Ciiristi, Rcvl William 
I'dwurd Honey, A. M. and Rev. Petci 
.hdmson, A. M. of Kxetcr College, — Pro- 
Proctors of the University of OxfonL 

TJeiit. G. C. llaughton of 2d Regiment 
Native Infantry on the Bengal establish- 
ment, by the lion. (Joiurt of Directors at 
the East India Ilotisc,*.— \ssistanl in the O- 
Titjntal Department of Hertford (’ollcge. 

Mat/ 1. John Connell, Esq. Judge- Ad- 
miral of Scotland,-.— Dean of Faculties, Uni- 
\»Tsity of Gla gow. 

V’v Ian. 3. The Right Hon, 

Da\id Boyle of Lord Justicc-Clcrk, 

(who Wfis clcitcd by the Senate, Nov, 15.) 
-.—Rector of the Uiuvmity rf Glasgow. 

D. D, ATw, 8, Rev. George 
Muirhead, Cramnnd, hy the University rf 
Glai^w. 

— — . Rev. John Love, AndiTston, Glas- 
gow,-^Uoiverslty and Afansthal College 
of %berJeip. ^ 

^ Dec. 14. Rev. William Brown, Eskdtdc- 
^ muir, — same University. 

i'V/i. 1. Rev, Ceor{/e Bums, Scotch Clnircii, 
S* John’s, New Brunswick^— -University of 
St iVndrew’f. 


April, Rev. James Steven, Kilwinning, 
—Unitedly rf Glasgow. 

jlfgflf L Hcv. James Ndson, Pnshvfc- 
rkiB Congregation, Downpatrick, Ireland,*— 
Same University. 

L. L. I). Ja/r, IL His Imperial High- 
ness (irand Duke Nicholas— University' of 
Gxfonl. 

H. C. L. April 2.3. Mr John Ci. T.uckhan 
of Ruliol College— University of Oxford. 

M. D, Nin. James Moore, Uintry; Mi - 
lianS (’o\vper, A. M. F. E. \V. S.— Uiiivcr- 
sity rf (tl&sgow. 

Dt’''. 2J. M^illiam (’nchton, M. It. 
Ph)'sidan to his Imperial Highiu's^ tlx 
Grand Duke Nicholas, (brotlicr to the b m 
peror of Russia), and Pli3rsician hi Chief ti» 
the Imperial Guards, Ac. ud candnm^ 
same University. 

Jan. 17. Gcoxgc Wood, T*'sq. FtUow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Kdinlmigh, 
— Ufiiv. and iMarlschal College, Aberdeen. 

A. M. Drt. 2. Ilew Sebtt, Haddington, 
— University and King’s College of Aber- 
dw‘n. 

— $1. Thpmas Swordc, Thomas Roy, 
WilliiUii Murray, and Samuel Lindsay— 
University of Edinburgh. 

Map 1. James Doiiuld, St^itland ; John 
K\an^, J«ondon; and Alexander Baxter, 
Pertlisliire — same University. 

AptH 23. Hon. and He\. WiUiam Kden 
of Clnnst Church College ; Jamea Wood- 
bridge M'altcrs of Pembroke College ; 
(.corge Galbraith AVrattislaw; Hcv. Mar- 
tin Dacyj and Rci. Riihard M’alkcr, of 
Magdalen College— University of Oxford. 

A, R. Aptil Anmdcdl Bmivcric of 
Christ Churls College— Univ, of Oxford. 


PRIZES. 

IN THE rx'iviEsiTV OF rHf NBrncfi. 

For Fsxups in the IlhrfOric Clas^. 

Mr John Hyndinan— On the Nature of' 
Pity, and the Souite4 rf the Pathetic in 
Composition. 

Mr filbert I'hindas— On tlic same subject. 

Mr Henry Baxter— On the Beauty of tlic 
maferi^ 'World. 

Mr George • Rose— On the Emotion of 
Pity, Ac. 

Mr Alexander Baxter— On’ the Beauty of 
the material World. 

Mr John Drummond— On the Beauty of 
the matcriid World. 

Mr Audicw ('‘oventry*- On the Emotion rf 
Pity, A(. 

Mr Joseph hlacLcod— On Mental Associ 
ation. 
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Acadeinic4dJ!iitJHgence, 

Mwe aivOHced Students who fume feaived Foi the hst Tmnsfaiktm of CiqgMV 0r»* 
Fuzes from^ the Professor, pton for Q. Itgurius,^ 


Mr Oeoige Cron— For &everal able Essays. Buhaid Low, Zhotifde^ 

Mr Thomas G. MaLlzuxe&«4<ox sewaral WiUi m Biowq,.... 4... St Andfeu/^Si 


bble Essays. 

Pt tfie Logic Clasi, 

Mess. John (’lezy, Reid 

Brown,^<Tm<6A *//// 6— Patrick Boyle Mure, 
Ayrshiu Lvans, Middlcs( i-^tLo- 

Paton, uiifi dntt — ^Vlcxander HdUdaoe^ 
Edinbui ghslu! l-~>J ohn Cadell, JSa flf lAyiptan 
—if itm <Trant,Jic/;7i6«r^/«— William Mm- 
ray, St ILuK ihit 6— J'ettr Balfour, I 'tji . 

Jn tht Firvt JMathi nialual Clttss. 

Mi*bS. William Blant, BitlshuL^Ba- 
bcrt Simime, Ftith\fnn~-Uavo\^^ Lyon, 
J^ma } h — John Pm V£ s, Bt rwitksW} t— 
James BusslI, huuaiditi^shut. 

Tn tfu Snond Matfu tntlfical Clast, 
Mt‘is. ('liailcs ^Cinres, Edtnbttfgh-^ 
.lames Cumming, £dinbit?^h^H{mry Bax- 
ter, Dundee, 

In Ihc Sttond and Stnioi OtttA Classn, 
l^or GretJv I'oemD— Mr George Lyon, 

1 dtnhm^h. 

lorliitn Poems— Mtss. Jiimcs Mae- 
dunaJd, lAhuturgk ; Robert Mtn/ies, 
LtututKshitt ; lames IVkson, Bct-ntf- 
shut ; AltvanUtr Smollct, DumUt/tw 
^httf ; James Moir, Latnbujgh, Andiew 
i o\ entry, 7 diuhngh, 

i or 1 njrhsh Ejsa}^— Mess. Robert Pa- 
ton, Aiftdnit ; James Uiihardson, /<///<- 
but At , John r adell, LtUnbutgh ; William 
Blutr, LJtnmtjfh ; Joseph Mw I cod, 7>a/. 
ham AngUutUh Moitlmcl, Ldi Jmtgn, 

In tht Sunttd IluftKitnlt/ Cla^v, 

>or Liun Ponr-> — Mtss. Dasid Lyon, 
Ijnnathsht I , Robert Mai/ cs, Lin^tl^ 
sfttCi Robert Jiumesou, M i-fuihtittf 
James Moir, jAiuibut^h ; WiRiom \V id- 
del. Ldinhutglt. 

For a i.atin Prose Tssay— Mi MblUaui 
Lray, Dnmfties-shitt. 

boi hnglisb F;{sa} 7— Mess. James bor- 
svfh, Fttlhshtn ; John ^eott, Rotbrnah^ 
shin ; AugusuiH Maitland, Mid^Iathutu • 
John Stork, Lttmtl shin ,* David Moil- 
laud, Ftjidun ; Bube/t F(>rbe», Alloa, 


IN iHE uNiTrn COT irnE si ahbufws, 

Matf 3. 1817. 

• Dll OttW’s. 

Competition open to all the Students, 
pot thru A hiiwy ott tht Ihlatnte Pronoun, 
Henry Carmicliatl, Musulbaigh, 


Junior Humanity Class, 

For eupenor Bminence m die weekly Gram^ 
mhtiral Competition. 

Successful ja rJ nines Webster, CatmvU , 
all the thiee } Ralph An^truthcr, Cat nU t. 
Competitions, c Robert Ne<^bit, Bouak, 

James Haie, Kiikntuton, 
Don. MOJomJl* I ott Aug, 
Thomas Lyd, Si Madois. 
‘ Win. M<fra' lane, St And, 
In one Com- \ Don. Sircliir, GUnutthay, 
petition...... y Wm. iTamilton, LthUtion, 

L'Wm. Moubray, Catstu n. 

A Pnze was ahi given to Mr John Bill, 
Auihtirhousi, one ut the more advanc ed 
btudents, for clistmgwshed I nuticme m 
IVonslation and m Philologiid Atuiinmcnrs. 

b or general Eminence, as displiycd m 
the dculy bxaminations, and m the Perf«ir 
niancc of Exercises, dunng the wliole ses- 
sion ^ 

Juntot MaihtnmtiL Cta^s, 


John Forbes, 

„rcttb. 

Jttiucb WebsUr, 

, Cutnii/lti, 

Alexander Anderson, 

, Ntahuijt, 

David Martin, 

,Crtdi,to1fiu, 

Thomas Galloway, .... 

fVoolv. It h. 

Janic't bcrgiiion, 

>„Kttlwt(htHl 

Tltomas J yel,, 

,,Si Madoii, 

Joims bdie, 

,„Duudt ( . 

Hugli Kennedy, 

,,li\tUai{tt ac. 

James Muizics, 

,*KinfttHit, 

St 11 tot yuthtiHuiti CVrtirs. 

James Gloag, 

,.Ctitna, 

M iJl&n Bnmn 

,„St IndnzC 

Henrv ( ormuhad, 

,,Mu}>si Uhi^' 

Duitl Daiidsoii, 

. Dund t. 

Daiid 11 (unscai. 

,„Cttya? Ft It 

1 imc» )er\i 

i„St 

John iM*\ icar, , 

„,Dundn . 

Alexander Dunn, 

Pott mot! 

W dlnm Bruce, 

,„Si AHd(i"A\ 

ChiM, 

<f€orge Crawford, 

,„St Ami t 

James M^CuUoeh, 

,,,Jfit didtiu t 

John r>rbes, 

,„P(tfh, 

Alexander Anderson, 

*»Nl u^(fUtt>h 

Motal Phtlostuhy Ch ss. 

Henry ('ormichael, 

, Mni^tlbui^b, 

MMntosh Macka}, 

. Btitff, 

Andrew Wilson,.. *•.•••• 

. yiyw//* 

Nrttutal Vhilowvhy Ciui^, 

John Bell, « 

•At ihtcthtmsc 

Riihnrd Jam, •• • 

• Dundte, 

Wilhaui Campbell,...,.-. 

, Si ilmoex 


In two Com- 
petitioiSb, 
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rARLlAMENTARY PSOCCEDINGS. 


HOtrsi: oi' 


TuesdajhFcb. 18. IHIT.^KEPORT op 
nUE SECllET COMMIT TE£.~-Thc Earl of 
HunowbysChainuiui of the Secret Committee 
appointed to examine the papcr& laid hc- 
fore the House by order of the Prince 
Hfi^ent. presented the Report of th«t Com<i 
luittce, wlucli was read by the detk. 

Tlie Report commenced by stating, that 
the Committee had examined the papers 
referred to their consideration, and had no 
doubt, from the facts therein disclosed, that 
a tmitoTous conspiracy had been entcr^ in- 
to in the metiop^, for tlie overthrow, by 
force of aims, of die constitution of this 


country. 

That different meetings had been held in 
various parts of the kingdom for the fur- 
therance of dicir traitorous project Tliat 
the present state of things could not be al- 
lowed to continue without hazarding the 
most dxeadful e\ils; and the Committee 
thought it tlicir duty to express their de- 
ticled opinion, that other measures were 
necessary for the preservation of the pubhc 
peace, and fur die protection of die com- 
munity at large, whose safety it*^volvcd 
in those procec^gs* 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, that the 
Report be taken mto consideration on Fri- 
day.*-.- Agreed to. 

SuspeHsloft of the Ilahean Corpus Act,^ 
On the re-admission of strangers to die bar, 
it appeared dial lx»rd Sidmouth hod intro- 
du(^ a bUl, die title of which was under- 


stood to be, A Inll to enable his Majesty 
to secure and detain in custody such per- 
sons as his Majesty shall suspect of treason- 
able intentions against his Majes^^s person 
and government. He thought it necessary 
to give notice, that if that motion should 
be then agreed to, he would propose to pass 
the bill diTough two sU^ in one nif^t. 

A petition was presented by I^otd Hol- 
land from Mr Hunt, setting forth, gene- 
rally, the orderly and temperate conduct 
of die pMle assembled at Spa-iields, and 
other plaSo, and oompAaining of false os- 
persionB cast upon thrir cuiuluct.-.Tbis 
1 was laid on table. , 

L Sidmouth then moved the second 
ng of the bill, to enable his Majesty 
secure and detain ^ custody, persona 
snspectod of designs against his Majes- 
tj*s person and government ; or, in 
words, for suspending> the Habeas 


unpus Act 

'l^t no doubt was left in the minds of 
die CoRunittee, ^lat a tmitoioud onufizacy 


had been formed in the metropolis, and in 
different parts of, the kingdom, f^ over- 
dirowing, by means of general msurrecdon, 
the established Government, Laws, and 
Constitution of this kingdom, and of efibet- 
ing a general plunder, and division of 
property.— That such a state of tilings can- 
not he suffered to continue, without hazard- 
ing the most imminent and dreadful evils. 
His Lonlship stated, diat evidence had 
been laid before the Conunittee, by which 
it unquestionably appeared, that the whole 
physical strength of the population was to 
be em^doyed and organized for the destruc- 
tion of die most sacred cstablishuiunts. 

Marquis Wellesley observed, that this 
was a crisis whidi at once called for all the 
fortitude of the people, and nil the energy 
of the Government. He allowed, that the 
popular mind war affected witii distress and 
discontent, but was imwiHing to admit 
that the proof of sedition was so evident. 

The Earl of Liverpool took die s«une 
line of argument as L^ Sidmoudi. 

Karl Grey contended, that tlie existing 
laws were sufficient to punish both sedition 
and blasphemy. 

l^ord^ GicnviRc and ItoUand spokv 
shortly against the bill, and the Duke of 
Gloucester in support oi it. The House then 
divided on the motion for the swond n sid- 
ing, and it carried in die affiiinativc by 
1,>() to 35. The bill was then rc.'ul a st- 
cernd dmv committed, reported, read .i 
diird time, and passed. 


lIOirsE OF COMMONS. 

Ftidop, Fib. 7.— Mr (Jalvcrt presented a 
petition for re*fonn from the* liveryof f.ondon, 
assembled in Common Hall. Tlus i>e*tition 
was ordered to lie on die taWe. Petitions 
of the same kind from different place's wcic 
recesv^ sotne rcje*(*ted. , 

My'f^plhurst presented at the bar the 
Report of the Secret Committee, nearly the 
same as tiiat in die House of Lords, h\xt a 
little more detailed. 

iJrdMrio»r*««’*Lord Castle- 
rea^ moved the reading of tiiat part of 
the Prinre RegenCs speech whim was 
pardcvdaTly addressed to the House of 
Commons, and it was accordingly read 
by the rle^. His lairdslup then observ- 
ed, that the House had now, for the first 
time, to ronsidcT of what should be a pro- 
per permanent System for a peace estab- 
lishment. Reductions had in po- 
pcss firom the termination of hostilities ; 
since, which period no less than 300,000 
soldiers and sailors had been discharged. 
It was now the time for Parliament to 
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look to the scale upon which ihe peace ex- 
penditure should be fonned. Pi^^us to 
his moving fbr a Committee, he should t^c 
a general view of our iinandal situation. 
The support of public credit, by making 
the nation live within its income, must 
the gr^ object of all parties. England 
had never sought rchef by a failure in the 
perfoimance of its honourable engagements. 

It was proposed to make a r^uction of 
dOOO men in. tlic home military establish- 
ment, and of 13,000 in the colonial estab- 
lishment. The troops in France were to 
be reduced ^nn 30,000 to 20,000, and the 
Indian army from 20,000 to 17,000. The 
brtal vote for last year was 150,000, for 
this 3 ^ear it would be 123,000 ; fbr the Bri- 
tish, Irish, and colonial establishments, it 
was last year 99,000, tliis year it would be 
SI, 01 6. The total charge for the army, mi- 
litia, hnlf-])ay,&e. exclusive of the ord^ce, 
was estimated for this year at L. 9,230,000, 
being a diminution of L. 1,334,000 as com- 
pared with the supply for 1816. In the 
ordnance department there would be a sa- 
ving of L. 450,000. The pensions and half- 
pay of the army amounted to L. 2,554,000. 

In the navy there would be a diminution of 
14,000 men ; the number for last year be- 
ing 33,000, and for this only 19,000. 
There wovdd he no reduction in the nva- 
nnes. The charge for the navy would not 
exceed 1.. 6,397,000, bang L. 3,717,000 
less than that of last year. The grand total 
for the army, commibsariot, cxtroordinaricb, 
ordnance, naval and niiseellanoous services, 
would amount to L. 18,373,000. By next 
year various savings might be^cfTected, to 
the amount of L. 1,07.3,000, which woukl 
reduce the general charge toL. 17,300,000. 
From Uiis, in instituting a comparison with 
former peace cstablishinents, there must be 
deducted the amount of half-pay, pensions, 
*&c. which was then very inainsidcrablc, 
but nhw had risen, from the long continu- 
ana' of our naval and military exertions, to 
the sum of 1 /. 4,345,000. The expendi- 
ture in 1792 for Britain and Ireland was 
li. 6,200,000; making the deduction 
just mentioned it would now be about 
13,000,000. Tliere wouhU of course, 
be an annual saving, by dcatHli in the half- 
pay and pensions, which were now re- 
ceived by 100,000 men. It was calcu- 
lated that the deaths would be tdxmt 
2500 yearly, and the proportionate year- 
ly reduetjoD L. 100,000. Minister? were 
exacdingly anxious to make the income 
and expenditure commensurate. He trust- 
ed that the estimates would meet the 
probotion of tlie House. His Lordship 
then pan^rized the effinrts mode by the 
' rich to relievo the distresses ot the lower 
orders) and annoimced, amidst general 
cheering^ that the Prince Regent would) 


for a time, fpve up, for the public service, 

L- 50,000 a-year, being about a fifth of the 
branch of the Civil List connected with the 
expences of the Sovereign. He could not 
m^e a permanent tend^ of this reduction, 
without contracting a debt which would 
render his liberality of no advantage to the 
country, and might lead to a d^adation of 
the Crown, by repeated calls upm die peo- 
ple to pay it. It was not, in this ease, the 
saving, but the prindidc, that was import- 
ant. lihe example wotdd be followed by 
the servants of Crown, as to that part 
of the salaries which had acchied to diem 
from die abolition of the property tax. The 
Noble I^ord then came to the subject of the 
nomination of a Committee to investigate 
die state of the income and expenditure. 
He saw no reason for departing from the 
old mode of baHct, notwithstanding Mr 
Brougham’s repetition of one of Mr Sheri- 
dan’s jokes. He would, however, propose 
them openly and fairly, ftom among inde- 
pendent country gentlemen, persons in of- 
fice, and members of the Opporidon ben- 
ches. The noble lord concluded with 
reading die following list Lord Casdo- 
reagh, Mr Vansittart, Mr Ponsonby, Mt 
Bankes, Mr Long, Mr Tierney, Lotd Bin- 
mng. Sir J. Newport, Mr Ped, Mr C. W. 
Wynne, Mr Axbuthnot, Mr Vranldand 
l4ewis, MwHubkisson, Mr N. Calvert, Mr 
Davies Giddy, Mr Cartwright, Mr Ilolfbrd, 
Mr Edward Littleton, Lord Clive, Mr 
Gooch, Sir T. Adand. 

Mr Saville, Mr Brand, Mr Gipps, Mt 
Brougham, obiected to the committee 
tMiminated, as containing too many place- 
men. After considerable discussion on this 
point, a division took place, when I^oid 
Cubtlercagh’s motion was carried by 210 
to 117. 

FEBRUARY. 

Kdinburffh^ Feb, l.—We are happy to 
understand, that the Committee ftir the re* 
lief of labourers in this dty, have been most 
lilierally supported by the Public in One 
very valuable branch of thdr phm,— the 
Collcdion of old clothes for’ distributing a 
moDg die mc3t necessitous of th^c em- 
ployed in oui^*door work. Nearly 200 of 
these have been supplied with ftdl suits ; 
and the wives and children of famUies, 
where they were numerous, have also re- 
ceived a very large quan^ty of uscfulear- 
ddcb of wearing apparel. 

Imdon^ Feb. 6.— A very curious dis- 
covery has been lately made at Rome, of 
papers belonging to the Stuart family. 
They consist of papers, letters, fee, amount- 
ing in the whole adleclion to several hun- 
dred thousand. * 

Edinburgh, Feb, ll.-^^Oeorge Dempster, 
Esq: of Dunnichen, has erected, at his own 
fki » conspicuous ])lace, at Bonar 
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Bridge* a table of marble, contiimng tlie 
luunes of the Parliamentary Conmussioiuis 
appointed in the year 1803, to cbwxjt the 
liiidcing of about 500 miles of roads tlinmgli 
the Highlands of Scotland, and of nnnic* 
wus bridges, particiUarly tliose at Beauly, 
Scoddel, Bonar, licet, and lleUnbdalc, con- 
iKCtil^ those roads,— as a lasting memorial 

the patriotic exertions of the Commis- 
skmers for Highland rf)a<ls and bndges. 

lAmthn, Fib. 12 — adjournal Spa- 
delds meeting, of tJie 2d December, took 
place, according to appomtnient, on Monday 
die lOtii inst. (iovemment had taken 
every precaution to prevent a recurrence of 
f(»rmei’ outrages, and the day passed over 
ivuliout any serious disturbance. Lord 
t*o(krdne and Sir Francis' Burdett had been 
invited to attend, but the former politely 
exqjused himself, under the pretence of hav- 
ing to be pre^^nt at a meetiDg in llamp- 
shiee, and Sir Francis returnul no answer 
to chairman's invitation. 

totttlon, Feb. J3.— The issuing of the 
new silver coinage, commenced to-cLiy 
tlmiugh die whole empire. 

Leiihf 18.— -'I’his day a great num- 

ber of meriianics embarked on board the 
Swift, London sraiick, for the river, from 
whence Uicy proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope as settlers. 

Ahitdecn^ Afarch 2is— It appears, that 
the affairs of the city of Aberdeen have be- 
come einbarr<isscd. At a meeting of the cre- 
ditors on 21st instant, after considering a 
•» report of a amiinittee named for ascer- 
taining and estimating the value of the pro- 
perty bdoiiging to die W'asu^er of Aber- 
deen, and milking up a general riew o^ the 
state and situation of the burgh,” the 
meeting resolved, that the treasurer, town 
council, and New Street tmstees, shall in- 
st andy make over their whole property to 
trustees, for behoof of their creditors : Tliat 
dicse trustees shall take measures for sell- 
ing and ihsposing of die projicrty, and di- 
viding the produce among die creditors for 
payment of dicir debts. 

Edlnbtnffh^ Vcb. 25;— The annual general 
meetingof the membersof die Deaf and Dui iib 
Institution, and public examination of its 
profits, took place yesterday in the Assem- 
bly R^ms, George Street. The Marquis 
of Lothian, first vice-president of the So- 
ciety^ preridodin qjbsenoeofthe ipukeof Buc** 
clci^l^ President of the Society, who was 
prevented from attending by the state of 
his health. This mqst gratifying exhibition 
was witnessed by many hunc^ls of the in- 
habitants of the city and the neighbourhood, 
nulling many ladies of distinction. It 
^as indeed a more numerous and splendid 
company than was ever assembled at any 
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former meeting of the Soiicty. The puJ 
piL, 48 in number, were examined in all 
the brandies of education, and thdr pni- 
fidcncy afliirded much satisfaction to the 
meeting. At tlic close of the examination, 
honorary makih, and prcinmms given by 
the (4immittce, were pTCDcntcd by the pre- 
sident to such of die pupils as had pecu- 
liarly distuiguidial themselves dunng the 
post year. 

, MAKCH. 

LoftiJou, Mutt It 1.— The Lord Mayor haa. 
by a nrculiu letter to his friends, announced 
his intention of dispensing wiUi the dinnei 
usual at the mansion-house on Easier Mon- 
day, and of bestowing the money saved in 
consequence, (cAcidaud at L. 1000), on 
laich charities in tht city as may be consi- 
dered to stand most in need of it. 

Fcrih^ Mttrch 3. — On Fmlaj last John 
Lurg and James MittheU wcie t xccutcd at 
Perdi pmsiiaiit to sciUcnee, for the crimes 
of soudineff and robbery in th ' toll-house 
near Perdi. I'hey both bchj' ed widi peni- 
tence and resignation. 

Manh 1. — \esien!.iy morning 
a parcel, contruning 1.. 5000 in notes of the 
Stirling Bank, was stolen f. ua the mail- 
coach i>a the lood from r.tbiibtugh to Stir- 
Ijnp. 

Sfjitfifanl, Mint h 1,— .The staus < f Wir- 
temberg were opcin*d here on die JJ in- 
stant, by the king in jk^mhi, when the pro- 
ject of the new constitution w.ls p>-csetLtcd to 
that body ; it consists of 337 aTtioios, and 
is highly taiourable to die lihirty of du- 
subject^ 

London, Murth 15.-— During the tisito+' 
the (h-ind Di'ke Xicholas, and his suite, 
to the Fiince l^egcnt on 'J’hursday, ho- 
Koyal Highness was pleased to tonfer the 
honour of knighthood on Dr Wiiliaiu 
Cricliton. 

A letter, addrcsseil, by order of Bona*’ 
parte, to Sir Hudson Lowe, go\cnioi*of St 
Helena, by General Mpndiolou, brought to 
this emmtsy by Naplbloon's udicr of tiie 
Gabiuet, M. Santiiii, has been publishid. 
The Rx-Kniperor loudly comploms of the 
conduct of die Allied Smerdgns, and of 
the rigOTcius manner in which Ik* is treated 
by Sir lludsAn Lowe, particularly dwelling 
on the cruelty of rutting ofi* all corrcs|KYn- 
dence between him and his wife and child, 
and the membenrof his own family. 

Eilnburffh^ March 17— lildinburgli 
mail, on its way to London On Wednestlay 
last, wa.«j robbctl of L. fiOOO, which it had 
in charge for a banking house in London. 

Loadim^ Match 20— In die court of 
Chancy, on Tuesday, Mi Hart moved for 
an injunction to restrain Mess. Sherwood^ 
Neely, Jones, from printing and pub- 
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iij»lung the poem of Wnt Tjler, wilttcn bj 
JRobert Southey, h'Mi- the jvesent poet- 
2ttureatc. 'J'he application w. is icsisted by 
Sir S. Jloiiiilly ; autl the 1-oid ('hancdlor 
said, that the court h«4 iinubniiJy acted on 
the principle of not giving protection to the 
author of a work whicli was oi must be re- 
presented in a lcff,d sense as illegal or stdi- 
tious : that Ins jiinsdiction, cts chamxhir, 
was 6('KIy confined to property ; capphcation 
might or might not he made to (^lurts of 
law, as the ^lartics chose, but the injtinc- 
uon must he refused. 

At Uie Lincoln assi/cs, an action wa<i 
brought by an apothcear}' of liottesford, 
agauist a fanner in Heckington, for L. 7d7, 

1 J{s. for physic. 1 1 appears in evidence, that 
the defendant was ner\ous, and fancied he 
roidd not live without taking medicine se- 
veral times in the day and night. In one 
jear he took 61,000 pills, whidi were 
charged only one half-penny each. A ver- 
dict was given for L. A70. 

London^ Matth 22 — On Monday last 
the liussian Grand fJukc Nidiolas cm- 
b<irked at Dover for the Continent, accom- 
paniid by the Duke of Devonshire, (who 
lb going on a tour to Petcrsbiirgli), and sc- 
virul other distinguished personages. Ills 
imperial Highness hu" examined with great 
attuition the most inteicsting objects in al- 
most every part of th«* kingdom, and has 


everj' a here left a favourable ito^ircsslon of 
his jiilomiation, good sense, and pleanng 
iimnnirs. It is said thp^ lie is to espouso 
one of the daughters of the King of Prussifi, 
on his turrival at Berlin on his way home^ 

APKIL. 

dherdmtt AprU 1 .—The letting of feus 
in the Farl of Fife’s new village at Keith, 
wMis respectably and nitmeroudy attended 
uiH>n the 2ith ult. in the oourse of wliich, 
and the following day. upwards of (»0 lots 
were gftren off. Tlie com])Ctitioii was aich, 
that recourse was in general had to ballot 
Lieut cnant-Genetal Gordon Gumming 
Skene is also holding out the most generous 
encourngement to settlers in the barony of 
n> cc, witliin da miles of Aberdeen, 

At the Oxford assires, William Archer, 
an opulent farmer, and .John Haycock, tt 
respectable farmer, were hodi capi^y coni 
victed and sentenced to death, fur setting fire, 
in .luly 1A16, lo a clover rick and barley 
rick, the property of Ann Buckett, their 
neighbour, at tlie parish of Crreat Bourton. 

Aptjl 5.— Tin* Town fkmn- 
cU have granted permission to the sabseri- 
hers, to erect the monument to tlie memory 
of the late laml Melville, upon the nordi- 
east corner of the Calton Hill, in die line of 
(tunge Street, and exactly overlooking the 
Excise 
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Fi aiAi.r Scripture Biography; includ- 
ing an Kssaj on what (’hnsthinity has done 
tor Women. By h. A, (’o> , A. -M, 

Biographical Dictionary, edited by Ak\ 

< hidmerb, F. .s. A.#Vol. XXXIl. ondlaa 
4>f ills work was puhlislied on 1st M:urch. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, with 
Silhouette PortraUb; containing, I, Me- 
moirs of those celebrated Men who have died 
within the year ItilC. 2. Neglected Bio- 
graph> , with Biogrimhical Notices and Anec- 
dotes, and original Letters. 3. Analyses of 
ret‘cnt Biogiaphical Works^ 4. An Alpha- 
betical List of ])ersons who have died within 
the British Dominions, so as tp form a work 
Jbr rcfcrcn<|p both now and hereafter. 

ITic Bntish Plutarch ; containing die 
T.ivcs of the most eminent Divines, Patriots, 
Statesfnen, W'arriors, Philosojdicrs, P<H‘ts, 
and Artists of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the Accession of Henry VI IT, to the 
present time. A new edition, rc-arranged 
and enriched with' several additional Lives, 
by the Ucv, Francis Wraiigham, M.A.F.B.S 
in fi Urge vols. b’.o. L. 3, 12s. hoards 
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Hymn*., by .John Fawcett, D. D. 18mo. 
3s. boards. 

Discourses on the Apostlc'f Creed, by die 
Rev. Robert Stevens. Svo. 7h. 

A Sfcjcond Lay Sermon, atldrcsbed to the 
higher and mid^e Chesses, on the existing 
Distresses apA Discontents, by S. T. (’ole- 
ridgc. Esq. 12mo. .7s. 

Scimons, by the Rev. John Marrin. 2voL 
bvo, 24s. 

Sermons, by T. Barker, M. A. Svo. 9^ 

Sermons, chiefly or^Dcvo^onal Sflbjccts. 
By the Rev. Archihakl Bon.ar, lute Minister 
of Cramoiid. Vol. H. witli a Memoir of 
the Author. Svo. dOs. fid. 

Introductory and Occasional Lectures for 
forming the Minds of Young Men intending 
the Holy Ministry, to Tlieolngical andJUso- 
fiil Lcan.ing, Religion, and Good Manners. 
DcliM.rcd in die Theological Academy at 
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Wlutburn^ by Uie lat4? Uev, Archd Bnicc 
rdited by 1 lios ]Vl*Cne« D D Part TI Os 
Owen’s History of the British and 1 ouign 
Bible SocLLty^ 2 voL 6vo 246 

Edulatiok. 

The Hndiments of the I^tin Tongue, re- 
vised by the Bt\ John Muckswy. Wtst- 
Calder ISmo. lOd. 

Fruich Gruiimarj by € P. Whitaker. 
IBmo* bs. 4d 

Tho* Grammatical Remembrancer , to 
irhidi arc added. Geographical Prohiinao- 
tion ; or an Attempt to give the PiOnuntna- 
turn of diflrrult biames of Piacott domestic 
widibrcignf and Terms peOuhar to the Arts 
and fkaences. 28. 6d 

On Public Educatran. By the late Dean 
of Westminster. 58. 

1 rendi Scholar’s hirst Book By Ph. Le 
Bteton» A. M. 2s. bound. 

HibroAV. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
Brard By Robert Southey, Lsq 1*oc.i> 
lamr^ntc, Member of^che Royal jbpunish 
Academy. 4to. 

An Account of the lal^ of Jersey By 
W. Flees, many years midcnt m Jersey. 
440, with ptodf itnpresHionB of tht Plate««, 
]m 1 , 15 s or in Bvo, E Is 

A View of th< History, Literate, and 
Religion of the Hindoos. By the Rev W» 
Ward 2 vol 8vo ISs 
A^ew Chart of Histoiy, Baily. Ts. 

Miscii.]:.x,avub6 

Dramatio Tales,* thl Autlior of the 
Poetic Minor. 2 voL 14e « 

Algebra bf the Hindus, widi Anthmetic 
and Mensuration. Translated from the San* 
scntbyH.T.Golebnx>ke, hsq. 4to i.,3«36 
lietters from Mrs E. Carter to Mrs Mon- 
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tagu bttween 1755 and 1800, ehitfly on U- 
ttraiy uid Moral Subjects 3 loL L 1, 7s 
LuoiocL’s Lssays on the Theory dh Tides, 
4to. 7s» 

Beauties of Massmger. 12mo Bs. 

A I etter to WiUiatn Smith, Esq M. P* 
from Robert Southey, Esq. Svoi. 2^ 

Pn^e Essays and Transactums of ttie 
Highland Society of Scotland, Part I. of 
Vol V 8va. 6s. 
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Tht Pastor’s Firtsidt, a Novel, hyMus 
4aiK Porter. 4 vol 1 1 11 6 
Armata, aFragmuit 8vo 8s 6d* 

Ihe Ateent Man, a Narrativi, edited by 
Sir Peter Plastic, Kniglitof theOrderof thie 
lower and Sword IJduk 4b, 

Modem Manners, or a Season at HarMtw^ 
gatf;. 2 vol 12pio. 12b. 

Family Anntds, or the Sisters. By Macy 
Hays* 12mo ^ 
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Thc Spint of die Isle, and other PoemSt 
by WiUum M Powlur. 8vo. 5 b. 

Ihc Starch, and other Poems, by J. jCd- 
monston jun. 12mo. 48. 

Ihc Conflanatioti of Moscow, a Poem 
By the Bev C Cotton, A M FdOow of 
King's ( oU Cambridge. Hvo 2s 6d 
Hypomsy, a Satmtiil Poem, with Notts 
and AnecdotLB 9s. * 

The Shadts of W iterloo, a^ision, ui 
Verse , wheriin mmy t dlen Heroes art m- 
dniduiUy ctltbraad, Uit tonduct of parti- 
cular lltgunents severally notued; and 
praise or xnsurt deservedly applied to many 
living Actors -of that memorable Dnimi 
By M Young Hvo. 6b. 
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' NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We have to return thaidts d> our numerous mathcmaticBlCorrespon^ts, and to b^g a 
contmiiance of their favours. 

J. W. tame too late for insertion in dus Number 

J. D.’a attempt to solve the first query displays tonsidcrablc ingenuity, but is not con* 
dtisife. 

ExodOent solutions of the 5th and 6th queues, signed A JC h were received afoer the 
mathematical part of our Number had gone to press ; but they diall be inserted m No 111. 
We cannot promise that ve shall have room for his Poetry 

S. to a Young JLu4y,--and ** Lines on die Backward Spnng of 1816,” afo not ex- 
act^ me kind of Poetry tvhieh we would wish to insert in our Magaaine. 

Z* has been received 

E. O. on Female Edwation, and the Fssay on ** Whkt is Poetry wiB, with the per- 
mission of the Authors, m xotamed for the present, as it is not decided whether several 
good remarks in them should be pnnted in taeir*present focpi« or made use of m moie 
general news of the aubjects. 

Wd have to mention, in general, that smfo of die Commumoations as we do not thusc 
to insert, will be retard to the authors on apjfooation at the Stu^ of the Pubhtfoers. 
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OEIGINAL COMMUNICATIOSS. 


THE \D\ \NTA(»ES OF SCOTCH 
SUUCSTXOK. 

To fie JEdiior of the Lt^mry and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sii^ 

I HAVE read MUli considerable 
sati**&aian the letters lA your first 
qnd second Nuixibets, on Parochial 
^'hools m Scotland. The author 
of tbcin> in retiiing from the field, 
lias suggested A variety of particu- 
lars^to which this subject may be 
still extended# and which, though 
I may be unabU to do them jus- 
tice, I shall attempt to illustiatc. 
If, bowSpverji^any othei person shall 
have wiitten dh out schools^or if my 
observations are deeified unwoithy 
of a place in jopur Magazine, I give 
you full hbejtj’ to suppiess them. 

Your foiTper coi respondent hi|9 
mentigned t^ic liberality of our {te- 
formed in j^oviding for the com- 
mon as well ""as the iciigtoos edu-* 
catioq of the lowest tanks of the 
pecmle,* and that they evidently 
wished^ aailightened public to 
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whuh they might appeal the ne« 
cess>ity of the Reformation. Ko^ 
thing siucly can better prohioto 
such vibus, than an caiJy educa^ 
Don. The youth of both sexes lu 
Scotland are habituated to the go« 
vernmenl and discipline of a scliool, 
fiom their calmest infancy Their 
manncis arc foimcd m a society of 
consideiable extent, andundei such 
restraints and regulations as such 
a society may require. They aic 
xemoved from tho danger of pa** 
rental indulgence, and brought into 
a field, similar to that m nihich 
they will afterwaids act, when they 
become members of a laiger so.« 
cicty. The conduct of eveiy in- 
dividual IS placed tinder the review 
of a great ntunbei of his equals, 
and the same motives and ic-* 
slramts are here employed which 
ore found so powerful and s<f bof* 
ncficial in diicctuig the condui^ of 
mankind. The&j hist implosions 
made on the mind are of the most 
lasting effect. In convcraJqg With 
the industiious and labo|io^ pou^ 
in Scotland, I havo always fo«nd;i 
f ^ 
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that they Lccome animated wlicii 
one leads them to speak of the 
scenes of tlieir infancy, not in thou* 
fathers’ house, but wJicn they were 
at school. 

Without tins general education 
of the poor, that part of the com* 
niunity is allowed to shift itself into 
its own form. If the father of a 
family happens to know the £^aluc 
of good priiiciplqp, and if the neigh- 
boui hood be active and industrious, 
the children inay be induced to 
copy from the habits around them. 
Having no law, they become a law 
to themselves. This is an inci- 
dental education, which can nevei 
lead to the improvement of the 
great bulk of mankind : It pro- 
vides no d, and in the number- 
less cases, wlicrc wdulgcncc con- 
firms tlie vices of our nature, and 
where instruction enlarges the mind, 
it imposes no restraint. 

It is an indisputable fact, that 
the education of youth in every 
country, among tribes of savages 
as well as in the most cultivated 
society, forms the public mind, 
and gives its peculiar tone to the 
manners and liabiu of mankind. 
Among rude nations its pi;^inciples 
are extremely simple. There is 
not an idea of making the son a 
thiferent man from the fatiier. His 
ingenuity may render him a more 
exjiert hunter, or his bodily strength 
and courage may excite him to be 
more daring in the field ; hut this 
ingenuity and this courage have no 
connection with a superior educa- 
tion ; and theicforc it is by a change 
of circumstances, by imitation, or 
by atlicfnpts made to civilize them; 
tliat such a people can begin tlic 
progress to gr&ter refineinent, or 
at all emerge from a state of' ig- 
norance and bai'haiity. 

In other nations where lefinc- 
nicnt and civilization Iiave con- 
siderably advanced, we find the 
gteat bulk of the people stopped in 


tlic midst of their career by polU 
tical restraints, by superstition and 
chilling bigotry. The means of 
insti action are not denied, but they 
arc limited in their operation to 
certain opinions, by which the am-* 
bitious and the interested absurdly 
imagine they can govern mankind. 
Every question concerning the po- 
licy of sucli conduct is for ever set 
at rest by the events w'hich for the 
last twenty years have distracted 
Europe. I will not say that every 
nation has suffered in exact pro- 
portion to its ignorance and super- 
stition, nor shall I stop to inquire 
to what extent the distiess in every 
case has been accumulated by re- 
straints on the sources of know- 
ledge and information ; but I will 
affirm, that we, the inliabitants of 
a free country, have neither felt 
the distress so mnch, nor have 
been so much exposed to danger, as 
our neighbours around us. Duilng 
the period alluded to, we have been 
in every part of the scene, we ha\ e 
discussed every point of expedi- 
ency, and we Jiavc employed no 
restriction, excepting where igno- 
rance became violent. During the 
same peiio^, many of the genuine 
friends of liberty and the consti- 
tution have joined with the dis- 
affected, and notwithstanding the 
eloquence and talents of the learn- 
ed, and the loud and discordant 
cry of the vulgar, the good sense 
and steady perseverance of the great 
majority of our piople have carried 
us through the danger, and placed 
us ill a situation where we have 
more rcasoh to liope than to fear^j, , 
- This is the short account of a 
nation in trying times, wbich has 
no restraints imposed oq the dif- 
fuiion of general knowdedpe, and 
in which every dogma of religion, 
and every action of state, ittay he 
discussed in the villSf|«s "Qi the 
country, and in thoJiHkages of the 
poor. But, to confine those obsei- 
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rations to our part of the United 
Kingdom^ where the means of in- 
struction arc more generally sup- 
plied, I can say, wi^out the fear 
of being contradicted, that the great 
mass of the people are fully able to 
appreciate the pcculiai* advantages 
of civil and religious liberty which 
they enjoy. In large manufac- 
turing towns, where the high wdges 
of a surrcssfiil and extensive com- 
merce have cherished conceit and 
ignorance, and where licentiousness 
has followed wealth, it is easy to ac- 
count for the change of temper pro- 
duced by a change of circumstances ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, 
that tliey ascribe the distress of 
the times to the measures of go- 
vernment, and to tlie struggle ibr 
our national existence in whicli we 
were engaged. But 1 speak within 
hounds when 1 slate, that not one 
jii twenty of the labouring poor 
in Scotland can be blamed for such 
intemperance. On the contrary, 
the people of this description in 
the counliy parishes aic content- 
edly limiting themselves to their 
possible means; and where these .irc 
inadequate, they are thankfully, yet 
with reluctance, lec’civfiig the aid 
which is libcially and delicately 
supplied. In tliis point of view, 
fi eedom of inquiry, and access to 
- knowledge, aic not only the wisest 
policy ou the pait of our governors, 
but they are the security of uur 
^Constitution, ih suppoiting which, 
Qur king, 'nobles, and commons, to- 
gether with the wliolc body of the 
people, are equally iiitciestcd. 

To go on with aur subject ; A re- 
ligious and moial education from 
infancy is c.apab]c of improving and 
gradually civilizing that country 
where it is regularly conducted. 
The attempts of our best mission- 
aries, the Moravians, to convert 
the heathen to Christianity, are 
. earned on in this manner. These 
form a settlement of the Brethren, 
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with the consent of the# natives, 
and in a place the most centrical 
and best adapted for it. ^i'hey 
shew them, by example, the su- 
perior advantages of a fixed resi- 
dence ill comfortable houses, and 
instruct them in those arts which 
arc of the highest estimation in sa- 
vage life. *J hey give them a pro- 
perty in the soil, by teaching them 
to cultivate it. They form reli- 
gious societies for public worship, 
and insti uct the adults in the simple 
and impoitant truths of our holy 
religion ; and in every place lliey 
establish schools for the young, by 
which they change the habits of the 
savage life, and give stability to 
tlicir w hole plan. 

Our parish schools, in the same 
mannci, have aided the improve- 
ment of our d()untry. It is not 
much more than 160 years since 
the religious zeal of the common 
people w'as as rude and intemperate 
as the means to suppress it weie 
opprcswve and cruel. This has 
been giaJually softened down, and 
w’ithout iclinquishmcnt of the prin- 
ciples of genuine religion, we have 
now as intelli«*ent, industrious, and 
humane a pcns.uitiy, as will be 
found Sn any place of the woild. 
This thangc, too, has taken place, 
and, notwithstanding the breaking 
of that chain which connected the 
masses of the people with the higher 
ranks of society, without any re- 
volution in wdiich they bore an ac- 
tive pail. The improvement has 
been gradually attained, by the ac- 
cess which all ranks of men have 
to knowlcuge from tlicir infancy, 
and by the power given them to 
add to their acquisition during tlicir 
whole lives. Knojvlcdge accijmu- 
lates more certainly than wealth. 
The improvements of the parents 
are easily convened to their chil- 
dren ; tlie desire of doing so is 
cherislicd in the same proportion 
as the benefit has been felt ; and 

o 
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knowledge increases as much from 
the example and wishes of the fa- 
mily at homc^ as from the instriic- 
tioR abroad. 

We see men who, by the force 
of natural abilities, have raised 
themselves to affluence beyond their 
expectations, at great pains to give 
their children a liberal education. 
They feel the want of it ihem- 
selves, because tliey mingle with 
a society capable of observing their 
defects. It is no less true, that 
every man who has received a jilain 
education will be desirous to give 
the advantages which he possesses 
to his children. His calculation on 
the future success of his family, his 
desire to provide for them, and 
bring them forward, his ambition 
and his hopes, will glJ make him an- 
xious to do more for them than his 
parents did for him ; and on such 
principles, when the means are 
within the reach of every indivi- 
dual, the improvement of the whole 
mass of the common peop'ie must 
be in an advancing and progressive 
state. 

This is aided in Scotland by the 
peculiar circumstancy's of the coun- 
try- The fact, that all places are 
accessible to all men, is not among 
us confined to solitary instances, 
or to a few examples, which, while 
they confirm the truth, afford no 
stimulus to the great body of the 
people. On the conti ary, we have 
numberless examples in every pa- 
rish, of all thcsituatioiisof life, which 
give respectability from learning, 
or which lead to affluence, being filled 
up by the sons of honest and indus- 
trious citizens and labourers ; while 
the first step can be traced to the 
character for ingenuity bM ability 
which they acquired in their na- 
tive schools. Sych examples in 
common life, and in their neigh- 
bourhood, stimulate the exertions 
of< the parents, and the cheapness 
of education enables tliem to acquire 


it for their children. 1*0 this may 
be ascribed the diflcrcnce between 
the Scotch and Irish peasantry; 
not that the latter want shrewdness 
and capacity, but they have not 
the means of rising above their 
humble condition ; — they have no 
stimulus to exertion an eaily 
education is impossible, and the 
army, or the mud cottage, ai'e their 
only alternatives. 

Thus the great mass of our pea- 
santry are intelligent, from the 
sources of knowledge which aic 
opened to them by an early educa- 
tion, and they .ire moic connected 
with the different ranks of society 
than the peasantry of any otlicr 
country. It is said of Scotsmen, 
that they arc proud of ancestry, 
and tliat almost cyery individual 
can trace his descent from some 
great family. Such were the feel- 
ings of our countrymen in the feu- 
dal times, and the icniuins of these 
arc still perceptible in the Higli- 
laiuls of Scotland. The clans v boi e 
they subsist are of the .same name ; 
iJicy are supposed to be descended 
from tlic same root; and each clan 
forms a distinct family, with local 
prejudiccs,'’tlie force of blood, and 
the pride of ancestry, to unite tlieni 
in aflbetion. The roving and vrai- 
like habits which brought thcjicoplc 
together to the chase, or in the 
field, and the widely extended' m- 
flueiice of the chieftain, by his )n- 
ing among tlicm, and supporting 
tliem, foimcd a character altoge- 
ther unique; and in point of inde- 
pendence of spirit, fortitude, and 
generosity," equal to the circuni* 
stances which pioduced it. This 
cliaractcr, from llie regulations of 
government, the manners of the 
times, and cmu.scs of a moi;^; local 
nature, is, I am soiry to say, ncaily 
extinct. 

It was the daily intercourse be- 
tween the higher lanks of •society 
and the vulgar, the iniitual dcpeiK’- 
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itoce of die one on the otlier, to- 
gether with the military srtbordi- 
nation founded on the laws of kind- 
ness, that produced ’and fostered 
the chamclcr of which we are 
speaking ; and we have nothing to 
supply its place, exco]^t the early 
and general education of all ranks 
of men. In point of mental en- 
dowment this brings mankind more 
nearly on a level ; it destroys that 
selfishness wliidi is found in iiar- 
row and family cii'cles ; and nt that 
period when 1ifc«-lasting connections 
are formed, it brings into one field 
of action and enjoyment the dif* 
ferent conditions of mankind. 

The peasantry i n a country where 
there is no dianee of an early edu- 
cation, and at the same time no 
connection with the higher ranks 
from hereditary attachment,' arc 
precluded from the possibility of 
rising to any condition superior to 
that in which their lot has placed 
them. Regulated by particular ha- 
bits, and supported by the same 
species of industiy, they remain 
from generation to generation with- 
out improvement, or the conscious- 
ness of possessing any of the com- 
mon rights of men. In this de- 
grading situation, they are easily 
wrought upon by the designing and 
ambitious ; and not having attain- 
ed that degree of knowledge which 
enables an ordinary mind to reflect 
on what woul,d better its condition, 
.they arc restrained from crimes by 
the regulations of society alone, and 
become the tools of the factious. 
How different is a country where 
the lower classes have better means 
of improvement ! The ranks of so- 
ciety, nest their own, are placed 
within their reach ; many of their 
conn^tions arc already filling sta- 
tions which, without a suitable edu- 
cation, they never could have reach- 
ed; and many remarkable instances 
• of men rising from their own level 


to eminence aj*b continually before 
them. 

We are told, as an objection to 
reasoning of this kind, that a limited 
acquaintance with science is perni- 
cious to its, possessor, that a smat- 
tering of knowledge is worse than 
ignorance, and that we must drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian 
Spring." This objection applii^s to 
learning of a ^particular kind, and 
to the parade and pedantry, not to 
the uses of knowledge. Tliere is a 
just gradation in the possession of 
learning, from, the lowest to the 
highest stations' of life ; and to pos- 
sess that which is useful to the im- 
provement of the mind, or to busi- 
ness, docs not imply the necessity 
of a liberal education. Pedantry 
consists in pretensions to knowing- 
more than is necessary for our si- 
tuation, and the foar of it ought 
not to deter us from giving to our 
children what may be useful to them 
in life. This must be granted ; but 
men wAo are haunted with the fears 
of an ' intelligent population still 
maintain, that in teaching them to 
read and write, we give the chil- 
dren of a pcai^nt mui e than he has 
-any use for as an industrious la- 
bourer, and besides furnish him 
with knowledge wliich will make 
him disconlented and indolcnL 
The absurdity of this objection is 
made apparent by the peaceable 
dispositions and general content- 
ment of the Scotch peasantry. If it 
be true, that an early and limited 
education is attended with danger, 
where arc the instances in the lower 
ranks of life in tliis country} 
Where is a pernicious and widely 
extended population loudly claims 
ing assistanct*, and reqifiring 
the interference of government tcj 
put it down } JVhere ai*e comb,t- 
nations arising from ignorance, and 
directed against the improvement 
of tlic country? Have we any 
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j')liindcrTT:g for arms, or indications 
of rebellion ? On tlie contrary, 
we have a sober, industrious, and 
intelligent peasantry, striving man- 
I'ully against the distress ofthc times, 
and submitting patiently to priva- 
tions whicli lljat distress makes ne- 
c'cssrtry. Th is shows us, that the pre- 
tended disadvantages of an early e- 
ducation are unfounded, and jhat it 
lias produced no evil wlierc it has 
hecnftiJIy tried. Nothing indeed can 
he conceived more absurd, than the 
supposition that it should. The 
general wish of Scotch peasants in 
the lowest ranks of life is, to give 
their children an education at school. 
^J'hc genius or strong desire of tlie 
children may in some instances 
carry tin's farther than was intend- 
ed, but ail that is^ meant by it is, 
^-hat the learner may acquire sober 
habits, religious knowledge, and 
4 he capacity of reading the scrip- 
tures. This can do no injury to a 
iiinti in the humblest station. It 
opens to him, indeed, sources of 
knowledge that are denied to those 
who have not the same slender 
means of improvement ; hut these 
come from an authority which 
teaches Jjim to be patient, indus- 
trious, and contented. 

It docs not enter into the con- 
lemplalioii of one in a hundred to 
educate iiis children for siliuitiorrs 
in life superior to his own ; but it 
is a gcnchil feeling in this country, 
and we owe it to the parish scliools, 
that it is necessary, whatever the 
station of life may be, to give to 
the young such an'edvication as the 
circumstances of tlic parents will* 
ji fiord. A portion of the fruits of 
tlieir industry is always devoted to 
tlus^generous purpose ; in tlK* 
rc 4 «ote situations of almost every 
piirish in Scotland, schools arc 
crei-ted, and teachers supported, by 
the united exertions of the neigh- 
bftxtrhnod. Jt is invidious to make 
eoniparisons, but when English or 


Irish labourers happen to settle 
any of the public works in Scot- 
land, we find a difficulty in per- 
suading them that a common edu- 
cation is necessary for their chil- 
dren, altliough they liave the means 
of giving it so much in their 
power. A different feeling prevails 
universally where parish schools 
have been long established. Wc 
do not find a labourer, or mechanic 
of any kind, who has not spent 
three or four years of his youth at 
school ; and when the poverty or 
death of their parents deprive tlie 
children of the natural means, the 
deficiency is supplied from the pa- 
rish funds. This lias given a cha- 
racteristic sobriety and intelligence 
to the lowest ranks of the people ; 
and as genius and ability are not 
confined to ranks, it affords an op- 
portunity of bringing forward the 
one in a million of mankind who 
happens to possess them.— I am, &c* 

R. 


IMrEDIMEXTS OF SPEECIU 

To tlie^ Editor of ihe hilerary and 
Siaihlical Magazine, 

F.iUmburgh, May 10, 1617. 

Sin, 

Since the date of the enmmu- • 
nication respecting impediments of 
speech, whicl) was inserted in your 
first Number, I haV^c received a very 
satisfactory letter from tlic j'oung 
man at Dunblane ; and as there is 
much font^e and siraplLcity iu his 
expressions, I shall give it you in 
the writer's owm words. “ On my 
return, licing fond of conversation, 

I rather neglected your necessary 
precautions, and of course^ fell a. 
little back in speaking; I have, 
Ijowever, gone through these nine 
months pretty well, which you w ill 
call a long time, but to me they 
have been the shortest of my life. 
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Tft conversing with my former ac- 
quaintances, they stared at me to 
see the composure with which I 
spoke. If my circumstances would 
have permitted my longer stay with 
*you, I am sensible of the advan- 
tages I should have received, for I 
was just beginning to shake off' that 
stupor (strange stupor !) which oc- 
casioned my stammering; buf I 
must be thankful for having been 
able to make the experiment, fur 
though I do not speak quite well, 
yet 1 am confident I shall never 
speak so ill as I did. I reckon the 
third day of February 1816, (the 
day v;e began our labours), as my 
birth-day ; and as a proof of my 
regard, I remember uudesignedly 
the place, the time of the day, and 
the part of the paper in which I 
first observed your advertisement.” 
And after many expressions of 
personal kindness, he says, that if 
ever circumstances should permit, 
he would come back to me again. 
As far therefore as regards my own 
exertions, I am periectly satisfied 
with the result of this case, because 
I never led the writer of the letter 
to believe, that he could be radi- 
cally cured in so short a^criod ; for 
it is not to be supposed, that a ha- 
l)it wlii'ch had been inveterate for 
twenty years, could be altogether 
- eradicated in three months. For 
I have to repeat, that it is only by 
long practice and perseverance that 
one habit can ’be substituted for 
another, and this is the only means 
by wliich the object can be accom- 
plished. 

I have still more gratifying in- 
telligence from the young man at 
Leith, who, after an absence of two 
or three months, called upon me 
a few weeks since, with his eyes 
sparkling with joy and thankful- 
ness, to declare that lie now con- 
sidered his cure perfect and com- 
.plctc, . And I confess it afforded 
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me a superlative degree of«ddlgIit, 
to hear his animated expressions 
of gratitude, delivered wiikoHt the 
smailest veslige of impediments 1 
am the more gratified at this, be- 
cause it is the only case in w Inch 
I ever entertained the least doubt 
of success ; and it is remarkable, 
that it has turned out the most sa- 
tisfactory of them all. 1 am happy 
to fiiicf, that iny former couunmu- 
cation has attracted a considerable 
degree of attention ; and I have 
troubled you witli tlicse atiditional 
remarks, to shew, that persons la- 
wOLiring under tlie severest and 
most distressing difficulties of ut- 
terance can to a eeitainty be re- 
lieved; as any of those persons wht' 
have been under my care will rea- 
dily testify. And I have now the 
satisfaction to Tloclare, that there 
is not a single instance in which 
my efforts to remove impediments 
of speech have failed of success.— 
I am. Sir, your obliged humble 
servant^ 

G. H. Clarkf, 

Nos 18 . Ditmlas Sh eets 


ON THE INPLECTIOXSOFTnEHRErCv 
AM) LATIN NOV NS. 

To the Editor of the Litcranf and 
Sialhlkal Magazine. 

Sill, 

No task is perhaps more ar- 
duous than that of discoveiing tlie 
origin of things which happened m 
distant a nf. rude ages. There are, 
indeed, so few annals, and those 
are so much loaded with fiition, 
that it is often witli dilficuhy that 
wc can KtYCstigate^vlmt is lb<?true 
history of the action to which early 
historians have alluded. But if 
this be true in general, it is so in 
particular, wlien we attend to the 
progress of language, and endeavi^ur 
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to its diflerent variations, 

iVom thc rude and imperfect signs 
of savages, to the expression, by 
articulate language, of the most 
minute shades of ideas. 

Many have been the plans form- 
ed by writers to avoid so laborious 
and disagreeable an undertaking. 
The most numerous, with a certain 
degree of ingenuity, have buijt the- 
ories, and laid the foundation of 
their doctrines upon a ground which 
was unstable, or of the stability of 
which there was at least much 
doubt. Such was the ease with the 
pliilosophers of Greece and Rome, 
and witli the greatest proportion of 
our own Jihilosophical writers, be- 
fore the acute mind of Bacon prov- 
ed to the world, that speculations, 
h3’potheses, and theories, could 
never advance the improvement, 
or augment the knowledge of 
mankind, unless they originated in 
facts, established by experiment. 

The only proper way, therefore, 
of forming a just theory^f lan- 
guage, or of any part of it, is to 
commence with observing what is 
its state in the polished composi- 
tions of the most py^litc writers of 
each respective country ; and to go 
gradually back, markingthe changes 
which have taken place, till we ar- 
rive at the works of the earliest 
writers of each nation. By this me- 
thod we shall be enabled to oliserve 
the variations that have actually 
occurred, and where we can find no 
positive proof of a certain change, 
we shall be capable of drawing con- 
clusions by the justest analogy. 

If we study accurately any lan- 
guage, we must peixjcive that there 
exist no words, or syllables that 
qjgply the place of woi^^ which 
expressive of some parti- 
f mar ideas. Timse must impress 
the mind widi a certain notion, or 
else ^ey can ' no longer be consi- 
dcfed as words, for words are the 
q^inbols which we employ to im- 


part our ideas. In the modeni Iaj>. 
guagos, it will be very readily a- 
gro^, that there is no reason for 
thinking that such arbitrary signs 
exist, if wc except some termina- 
tions which have been used for sci- 
entific pill ])oses in the nomenclature 
of particular sciences. It is in the 
investigation of ancient languages* 
only, tliat theie ever could be, or 
ever has been an^r doubt, and this 
has arisen chiefly from the differ- 
ence between ancient and modern 
dialect, and partly fi oin our com- 
paratively imperfect knowledge of 
theac languages. 

But, if no such unmeaning sigu*^ 
can be found in modern languages, 
wc ought to suppose from analogy, 
that they have never constituted a 
part of any ancient language ; and 
if any doubt should arise on a con- 
sideration of the Greek language in 
particular, wc have every loason to 
believe that it is unfounded. All 
who have been acquainted with the 
literature of that country, liave al- 
lowed that its language is in its vo- 
cabulary more copious, and in its 
numbers more melodious, than any 
other language, conveying, not 
ideas onljr, but the most minute 
shades of ideas ; spoken by a veiy 
acute people, and written by the 
greatest philosophers, and histo- 
rians, and orators, and poets, that 
the world has ever produced. Nei- 
ther would our doubt he valid, if 
it arose from a review of the Latin 
tongue, for although it may possess 
iieiuier such a capacity of expres- 
sion, nor so much harmony as the 
Greek, yet it is, in a degree, a dia- 
lect of that language, and has, in 
an equal measure with the latter, 
been employed by learned and by 
eloquent men. 

With respect, therefore, to the 
oblique cases of tlie anciepts, it 
would be completely unphilosophi- 
cal and unreasonable to imagine, 
that the terminations which mark 
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"them are arbitrary signs, originally 
importing no meaning, agreed upon 
hy a certain tribe of men, and con- 
firmed by use. If we were for 
once to allow this to be the case, 
there would be an end of all ra- 
tional inquiry into the formation 
of language. ** One such system of 
symbols," says Mr Tate purely 
conventional, is well enough known 
—the New Nomenclature of Che- 
mistry— Sulph//c of Soda — Car- 
honate of Iron, &c. ; but, whoever 
has the slightest notion how that 
iiomencJiJture was formed by scien- 
tific men, to answer the purposes of 
scientific arrangement, must, for 
the most obvious reasons, reject 
every supposition of any thing like 
it, from all admission into the 
grammar of common language." 
This nomenclature of chemistry 
was formed by scientific men to 
answer general purposes, - without 
which science could not be w’ell un- 
derstood, and without which it 
could not properly advance. But 
where shall wc find it confirmed, 
that a body of philobophcrs met to- 
srothc*r to fix the variations which 
are discoverable in language? ror 
certainly, if it had betn the case, 
wc would have received from an- 
tiquity some account, some vague 
liMdition of so important an event. 
Or where was that body of philo- 
sophers to be found in llic curly 
ages of different nations? It is, 
consctpicntly, but reasonable for us 
to conclude, that the Greek and 
Latin terminations of nouns were 
not so many letters placed toge- 
ther without any purjKJse in view, 
and without any meaning attached 
to them ; but that they were ori- 
ginally significant terms. 

Cases are scarcely to be met with 
in any modern language, and they 
aiy^iot universal in ancient lan- 
guage, as the Hebrew does not 

• Classical Journal, No. VI. p. 470. 
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employ them, and, as far a% I know, 
they arc not found 'n any oriental 
tongue ; so that tlie Greeks, and the 
Romans in imitation of the Greeks, 
are the only ancient nations who 
have made them a part of their 
languages. Prepositions among 
the Hebrews, among the natirms 
of the East, and among most of the 
modern inhabitants of Europe, have 
been used to express those rela- 
tions between words which the 
cases expressed. Prepositions, it 
has freipiently been argued, would 
be a late invention among a people, 
and would not form a part of lan- 
guage till a country was consi- 
derably advanced in civilization ; 
because a preposition expresses an 
abstract idea, and not the most 
simple kind of abstract ideas ; for 
it is much more easy to form an 
idea of the quality of an object, 
than to have a notion of the rela- 
tion between two objects. And if* 
ihe idea of a relation be more dif- 
ficult tfian that of a quality, the 
invention of a word to express that 
idea, would be still more difiicult. 
“ Hence it is," says Dr Adam 
Smith *, “ tijat cases would be in- 
vented ; as a variation on the noun 
substafjlive to express this relation, 
would be much more simple tlian 
the invention of a separate word 
to convey the same idea." Some 
prepositions, like some nouns sub- 
staiiLive, we can readily admit, 
would not be added to a language 
till at a very late period, and would 
probably be the last words whieii 
would be invented by a people ; 
but then, we do not conceive that 
this applies to all prepositions. 
Such prepositions as above, 

below, keneath, wciuld be long of 
being received into a language ; 
but such prepositions as and to, 
must have beeil introduced into 
every tongue at no very advanced 


• Sniitlf s Theory of Languag^e. 
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period^ hs it is almost impossible 
to express intelligibly any want or 
occurrence without them. Chil- 
dren, indeed, between whom and 
man in liis rude state tlicic rests 
a certain analogy, express their 
ideas for a considerable length of 
time without these connective par- 
ticles. If, for example, a child wishes 
to inform you of any action y'hicli 
he has performed, as, “ I gave an 
apple to David,'* he would say in 
these words, and according to this 
order, David apple gave *, omil- 
tij)g both pronoun, article, and pre- 
position. In the same way it is 
probable that, in the earliest pe- 
riods, all languages would be with- 
out any woids to denote the rela- 
tion between objects. But such a 
manner of expression without the 
use of prepositions of the simplest 
order, could by no means long 
exist, as it would lead to endless 
confusion and ambiguity. Thus in 
such a sentence as, '' David apple 
gave,” it may be understood, cither 
that the apple was given to Da- 
vid, .or that David gave the apple. 
The prepositions o/i to, from, &e. 
and their equivalents in different 
tongues, must have been ihcrc- 
fore very early in use ; nol’ do we 
consider, that these woids convey 
so metaphysical an idea its Dr 
Smith supposes, — if thcic be ahy 
truth in the theory of Mr Horne 
Tooke, that prc[K)sitions arc con- 
tracted nouns. 

The opinion, that ** a variation 
on the noun substantive, to ex- 
press” relation considered in con- 

• We may here remark, that from tlie 
language of diildrcn, the arrangement of 
words made use of by tlie Greeks and Ho- 
mans^ appears to (be much mere nalurul 
•4ipin the arrangement of our own and most 
^'^iuodern languages. For a child always 
places the sentences in this order, — Firbi, 
The person to whom the action rdates ; — 

next, The object upon which the object is 
performed and lastly, The verb cxines- 
fdve of tlwt action. 


Crete with the correlative object; 
“ would be much more simple than 
the invention of a separate word 
to convey the same idea,** dues not 
appear to be conclusive. I'he for- 
mation of the idea would be the 
most difficult matter ; but after it 
was conceived, we cannot perceive 
much diffcience between inventing 
a separate word, and making a va- 
riation in the iiuiin, to impart the 
idea. That very variation may, in 
a certain degree, be considered as 
a word, or at least as a term form- 
ed to express an idea ; and there is 
nol, in our opinion, more exertion 
requisite to invent a term, and 
place it separately from the noun, 
than to invent another term, and 
subjoin it to the noun. But if the 
labour of adding a word to the voca- 
bulary of a language was so much the 
more arduous than that ol’ varying 
the termination of the noun, how has 
it happened, that only two ancient 
people have employed the simple 
method, while the Hebrews, and 
the Eastern nations, attempted no 
plan of lessening their difficulty, 
but have, like us, formed a word 
to answer the purpose of the 
Greek ami Latin terminationa 
of nouns? It is probable that 
these terminations were not the 
original form, but that they assum- 
ed tlieir present position in the 
progress of civilization, and by’the 
process of contraction, which al- 
ways becomes mote general as a 
nation advances, and according to 
the duration of a language. In- 
stead, therefore, of considering the 
invention of the variations on the 
noun itself in the oblique cases, as 
prior to the use of the prepositions 
whose place they supply, we ra- 
ther conceive that these termina- 
tions were posterior to the fo’-ma- 
tion of the prepositions ; and that 
they were, most likely, contractions 
of words, — call them prepos^ionsif 
you choose,-^which atone time ex- 
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isted in tliese languages, and were 
probably at first placed before the 
noun, in the same manner as the 
ofdinary prepositions ; were after- 
wards placed after the noun ; and 
at length wci c contracted and suf- 
fixed to the noun. Since the con- 
stitution of language lias been so 
amply investigated in the present 
improved state ©f knowledge, learn- 
ing, and science of every descrip- 
tion, it has been supposed,, upon 
very good grounds, that all of the 
nations of Ihiroj'c have derived 
llieir population, their mythology, 
tlicir early knowledge, and the ru- 
d imenis of their language, from the 
Ikast *. And as in the Oriental 
tongues none i)f these terminations 
in nouns, or cases, arc to he found, 

Ji is natural to believe, that those 
people wl.o, in their early state, 
Ikm rowed so uuu*h from tliem, 
would hkew "^e import into their 
language this peculiarity. There 
appears nothing unreasoiuible also 
in jinagining, that some prepositions 
might he placed after the nouns 
which, in the tci'linical language of 
grammarians, they are said to go- 
vern ; and indeed we ha'^sc some 
instances in the Lati» of such a 
position of the preposition. As, 
ibr instance, tlic preposition iciiujr, 
is always placed after the substan- 
tive, as in the pi muse, me7iio ienvs, 
up* to tlic chin. In every language 
prepositions arc found in conjunc- 
tion with a variety of words, as 
with verbs and adjectives, of which 
it would be unnecessary to give 
examples, and these at first were 
placed separately. Rut npt only 
are there prepositiens wliich are as 
frequenilyfound in their separate as 
well as in their conjoined state in all 
languages, but there are likowdse a 
ce^in number of prepositions, to 
i^ch we give the name of inse- 
'^arable prepositions, which are 

Pritchiird's Physical Researches, Part IT. 
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never to be met with but in Composi- 
tion with other words, as the Latin 
insepara!)le prepositions, di, re, 
se, con, and in our own longue, 
he, fore, mis, un, as in the words, 
begird, foi'etcll, misplace, unheard ; 
wherefore, in believing that the va- 
riations in the oblique cases of 
Greek and Latin nouns are inse- 
parabje prepositions, we do nothing 
which by analogy can he consider- 
ed contrary to reason. Neither 
are we deficient in examples of pre- 
positions, not only being placed af- 
ter nouns, or conjoined w ith them, 
but of their likewise Ijcing hoik 
placed after tliem and conjoined 
with them, or of their being suf- 
fixed to them. Thus, in the Ro- 
man autliors, w'e frequently lead 
such words as quocim, quibuscum, 
iecuw, mectim, S:c. and in our own 
classical writers, the words, home- 
wards, easftvai'd, which arc evi- 
dentty nouns substantive with pre- 
positions postfixed. This theory, 
that tlic cases of the ancients are 
composed of the radical part of the 
noun, and a preposition suffixed, 
is likewise confinntd by the fact, 
that in the Hebrew the personal 
pronouns are* contracted and sub- 
joincd*to the verlis. 

l^r Moor iii his essay on the 
Greek prepositions, has supjiosed, 
that tlic tliree oblique cases of the 
Greeks im}>ort posscssio^i, inter- 
change, and aciioit. But to this 
idea of the original signification of 
the Greek cases, we must object, on 
the grounds that these are tlic 
ideas of advanced society, and 
therefore cannot be admitted when 
wc are investigating the origin of 
any part of a language. And al- 
though^ these cases may somq^imes 
convey these ideas, yet we do not 
alw'ays find that the genitive marks 

•• An Introductory l<)bsay on die Prcfpo- 
sitioDS of the Greek Language ; by James 
Moor, L.L. D. Greek Professor in theJJni- 
vcrsiiy of Glasgow,— published 1766 . 
ga 
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possession, the dative interchange, 
and the accusative ease action. 

It has, I believe, been admitted 
by every writer on the origin and 
formation of language, that verbs 
niiist have been very early intro- 
duced, as without them it is im- 
possible to convey any proposition 
to the mind. The task is difficult, 
and in a great measure hypojJieti- 
cal, of determining what sort of 
verbs a savage would have most 
occa*^ion for, or what kind of ac- 
tion would primarily occupy his 
thouglits. But at all events, few 
will disagree when we say, that 
motion from one place to another 
must very sc»on have arrested his 
attention. For, as it is in general 
the 6rst, so is it the most usual ac- 
tion of nicij, and, of consequence, 
the one to which man in his pri- 
mary state would most naturally 
direct his ideas, and which he 
would, at no very advanced period, 
at least endeavour to express by 
some articulate sound. Mbtion is 
of two kinds,— motion from a place 
or object,— and motion to a place 
or object. All men, we therefore 
argue, would, in ^hc green age 
of Society, form words for the 
communication of these tt\fo ideas 
of motion. Rest in a place or 
object, being the opposite of mo- 
tion, would likewise be an idea of 
very early conception and expres- 
sion. To impart these three ideas, 
then, that of motion from a place 
or object, — motion to a place or 
object, — and rest in a place or ob- 
ject, was, in our opinion, the use 
to which the postfixes which dis- 
tinguish the three cases of the ge- 
nitive, accusative, and dative, were 
applied in the « first stagaof lan- 
gi^e, — that of the genitive to de- 
tiote the motion yrow,— that of the 


* See MurrayTs Outlines of Oriental 
PhUosophy, and Or Adam. Smith’s Theory 
of Langw^i>, 


accusative to denote the motion to, 
— and lluit of the dative to denote 
the rest in a place or bbjccl. Thus* 
in Aoy-uv, the termination cv, post- 
fixed to Afly, the radical part of 
the noun, is a preposition, or ra- 
tlicr a part of a veil), which ori- 
ginally formed a portion of the 
language, and expressed the no- 
tion’ of motion from ; — in Aoy-o\ 
the termination oy is a part of a 
verb, wbicli formerly conveyed the 
idea of motion to ; — and iii Aoy-Av‘ 
the termination a is a part of a 
verb, which at one time signified 
rest in a place or object. Tlioscr 
would probably be the only j^repo- 
sitioiis which would exist for rf 
great length of time, as they com- 
mimicato the most common and 
natural actions of mankind, and 
arc the only words except the 
names of objects, whi<‘h they would 
absolutely require, and without 
which it would have been impos- 
sible to have expressed the most 
common wants, or to have related 
the most usual occurrences of life. 

Wlicp wc apply these remarks 
to the construction of sentences, we 
are furrished tvith much better and 
more pliilofiojihical reasons, Ibr the 
position of words in particular 
cases, when they stand in certain 
relations, than we are by the com- 
mon rules which have been laid 
down by graniinarian;;. In the 
phrase, for example, TvarrAiTiyi*, «/i- 
quem percudo, wc arc informed by 
grammarians, that the wotrd nm 
is placed in the accusative, because 
it is governed in that case by 
the active word rwru. But what 
reason can be assigned for one 
word governing another in a par- 
ticular case, or for an active verb 
govern i ng the accusative ? Or why • 
in this instance can the verr' be 
said to govern the 'substantKr^, 
more than the substantive to go-‘ 
vern the verb ? According ,to oui 
system, it is totally denied, .that 
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Bny word is, or can be governed by 
another word, or that the verb, in 
the example quoted, eitlier governs 
Ih^ substantive, or the substantive 
the veH3 ; but we state as a rea- 
son, why Tiva is placed in what is 
called the accusative case, that a 
motion towards an object is im- 
plied ; thus, 'TVTrrUf I strike,— with 
a motion towards — a certain 
person. Or to analyze the matter 
still farther, t<, or t*?, is the radi- 
cal part of the word, implying a 
certain perwoii, and vu. is the con- 
traction of a preposition, or a part 
of a verb formerly in the language, 
whicli expressed viotion towards; 
what is called the accusative case 
being thus compounded of the ra- 
dical part of the word t;?, and a 
preposition post fixed to mark the 
relation by which it is connected 
with the context, or to denote, that 
the action whicli is expressed by 
the verb Tvrrtf, is directed towards a 
certain object ; — rvTmu, 1 sti ike, — 
with a motion towards , — n or 
jTi-y, a certain person. Again, in 
tlic example, palrisji^ 

HvSy we arc told by grammarians, 
that Traiige? is placeil in tliob geni- 
tive, as one substauti\*c governs 
anotbev, signifying a different thing 
in the genitive ; but the reason wc 
assign IS, that ilicic is a motion 
. from an object implied, was, a* son, 
inalmotion from, or reckoning from 
•TrctTi^oqy the father. Or is the 
radical part of the noun, and o; is a 
contracted preposition, or a part of 
a verb sul^oined, conveying the 
idea of motion from; — v.-i?, a son, o? 
reckoning from, •tlic lather ; 

or, he receives the appellation from 
[^his having]] a father ; Lcthi me-- 
tiis, the fear proceeding from death. 
And, lastly^ in regard to the da- 
tive y in the example tit RalivXtin 
in Bahylone jaceo, instead of 
:^>«.adying, that the noun is 

placed in the dative, because it is 
l^verjied by the preposition ly, we 
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consider that it has that fornl be 
cause rest in a place k understood ; 

V* being the contraction of the pre-* 
position, or the part of a verb, 
which bore formerly that significa- 
tion. But it is but candid to con- 
fess, that with the signification of 
the adjunct, which points out the 
dative, wo do not feel oursclvxvi 
fully s;^tisfied. 

To lliis thcoiy there are un- 
doubtedly some very serious ob- 
jections, which we by no means 
presume to remove. It may be 
asked, in the first place. In what 
manner lias it happened that some 
prepositions have been contracted 
and postfixed to the noun, while 
the greater proportion of these 
words have always antcceded the. 
noun, and hav^ from that very 
circumstance, received their appel- 
lation ? To this wc may reply, 
that we ha\’e already (| noted an 
example in the word ienus, of a 
preposition being placed after the 
noun tef which it relates; and a« 
the use of .such words as are equi- 
valent to our prepositions of ami 
to must always Iiave been very 
ficqucnt anion^j every people, they 
would, on that account, be more 
liable to contraction, and to con- 
junction with the preceding w'ord, 
than other j)repositi()ns which did 
not so constantly occur ; and like- 
wise, that if a S 3 ^stem of contrac- 
tion on tliose prepositions had been 
pursued to any great extent, it 
would have tended to confusion 
and ambiguity. We do not, how- 
ever, pretend to set any limit to 
the progress of contraction in ibis 
instance, and to assert, that the 
Greeks could not have contracted 
more of the prepositions than tiiey 
have done, and that too, without 
any danger of the disadvantages 
which have been* alluded to ; but 
we are completely of a different 
opinion, as we know that the Bp- 
mans possess one case mcMge than 
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the Greeks, and that lliere is a 
modem nation, instanced by Dr 
Smith who have prosecuted tlie 
same method to the extent of ten 
cases. 

But the greatest difficulty In be 
encountered is the number of de- 
clensions of nouns, and the variety 
of inflections in tlicse declensions. 
To this objection wc can s^ate in 
A general manner only, that it is the 
opinion of many eminent scholars t, 
that at first there existed one de- 
clension only in both the Greek 
and Latin languages, and that from 
it the number of declensions now 
acknowledged in these tongues gra- 
dually arose, as it was, in the lapse 
of time, curtailed by contraction, 
and varied by the dialogues. 

Tlie subject of this paper may 
appear to many of your readers to 
be trivial, and that the time em- 
ployed in the execution of it might 
have been much more usefully be- 
stowed. To decide, wlidither the 
formation of cases oi- of preposi- 
tions have the best title to priority, 
or in what way the ancient cases 
originated, is in itself a matter of 
small moment. But the attentive 
observation of minute objects has 
frequently led to important dis- 
coveries. The falling of an apple 
gave rise to the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation. Levia quidem 
haec, et parvi forte, si per se spec- 
tentur, momenti. Sed ex demen- 
tis constant, ex principiis oriuntur, 
omnia : Et ex judicii consuctudine 
in rebus minuiis adhibita, pendet 
^aepissime etiam in maximis vera 
atque accurata scientia."* 

G. L. P. 


* Theory of LaagMuge. 

This is the opinion of a very learned 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 


Narrative of a Journey from the 
Village of Chamonniy in Switzer- 
land, to the summit of Mofmt 
Blanc, undertaken Aug. 8. 1787. 
By CoLOKEL Beavfoy, F.R*S. 

To the Editor (f the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

I HE narrative of Colonel Beaii- 
foy*s journey appears to me to be 
extremely interesting; and if you 
have room for the following ab- 
stract, I think it will prove accept- 
able to most of your readers. 

The desire so natural to every 
one of ascending the highest moun- 
tains, induced Colonel Bcaufoy, 
when in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Blanc, to attempt to reach 
its summit, and to make such ex- 
periments in those elevated regions 
as might promote the interests of 
science. 

The want of proper instruments 
for making the requisite experii 
ments, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing them in tliat part of the coun- 
try, together vrith the lateness of 
the seasoK, and the difficulties and 
dangers to be encountered in the 
undertaking, considerably abated 
his ardour. When again he con- 
sideVed the stupendous masses of- 
snow, so often dislodged frorri the 
declivities of the mountain, the 
frightful chasms, 'which often pre- 
sent impassable gulfs to the steps 
of the traveller, their width hourly 
increasing, and the want of suc- 
cess Ml others who had made the 
same attempt, he had been nearly 
induced to abandon this hazardous 
enterprize. On the other band, he 
had heard that M. de Saussure, A 
Professor in the University Ge- 
neva, had succeeded in reding ^ 
the desired summit. He accoi*»l'-^\ 
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ingly formed his resolution ; he en- 
gaged ten assistants from the cot- 
tagers of the vale of Chamouni, 
where the mountain takes its rise ; 
and divided among them provisions 
for three days, ladders, hatchets, 
ropes, blankets, and such stores as 
were requisite for their journey. 

Had the summit of .the moun- 
tain been covered with clouds, the 
guides would have refused to go ; 
but after a night of much solici- 
tude, it appeared quite free from 
vapours, and the sky everywhere 
clear and serene. At seven o'clock 
they set out, each with his allotted 
burden. At the end of the first 
hour they arrived at the Glacicre 
des Boissons, where the rapid as- 
cent of the mountain first begins ; 
and pursuing their course along 
the edge of the rocks, forming the 
eastern side of this 1‘rozen lake, 
they in four hoars more arrived at 
the second Glacicre, called the Gla- 
cierc de la Cote. To this place the 
journey is neither rcmaikably /«- 
borious, nor attended with much 
danger. After they had refreshed 
themselves, and fixed tlic cramp- 
irons to their shoes, they began to 
cross the Glacicre, and *soon dis- 
" covered, that the frozen snow which 
lay in the ridges between the waves 
of icc, often concealed, with a co- 
.vering of uncertain strength, tlie 
fathomless chasms which traverse 
this solid sea. To secure them- 
selves as much as possible from the 
danger of falling into the opening 
gulG they tied themselves toge- 
ther at certain distances- Some- 
times they passed suc]j of these 
chasms, as were exposed to view 
upon tlieir ladders; sometimes they 
would stop and look down without 
discovering a bottom, and large 
mass^ of ice, which they often let 
fall m purpose, in no instance gave 
^vindication of their having reach- 
ed it, the sound returning upon 
llie e9r. In this manner they 


made their way over the glaciere in 
two hours, often cutting footsteps 
with their hatchets. They arrived 
about five in the afternoon at a hut, 
which had been erected the year 
before by M. de Saussurc ; here 
they tiled to take some refresh- 
ment, but found that they had al- 
most no relish for food, and felt a 
particular distaste for wine and 
spirits*; water was their only pala- 
table drink, which was obtained by 
melting snow in a kettle. All the 
guides now began to complain of a 
heavy. dislieartening sickness, and 
x^ere seized with excessive vomit- 
ing, and severe headach. These 
complaints apparently arose from 
the extreme liglitness of the air in 
those lofty regions. 

They now jjrejiared for rest ; — 
some slept in th^ old hut, others in 
die open air. TJiis repose, so ne- 
cessary to them all, was often in- 
terrupted with the appiehcnsion, 
that although one-half of the jour- 
ney xvasi noxv completed, tJie va- 
pours might collect on the top of 
the mountain, and frustrate all 
their hopes. Sometimes immense 
masses of snow, wdiicli were detach- 
ed from the siTrroiinding heights, 
rolled ttewnwards with increasing 
bulk into the plains below, and pro- 
duced upon the ear tiie effect of re- 
doubled bursts of thunder. 

At two o'clock in the morning, 
the stars shone with a lustre far ex- 
ceeding tfic brightness they exhibit 
when seen from the usual level ; 
and with so little twinkling in their 
light as to appear almost like fixed 
points ; and had Jupiter not been 
so near the moon, his satellites 
might have been distinguished by 
the nakei^ eye. At yiat time in^hd 
morning, Faiirenhcit's thermome- 
ter was 8^* below the freezing point- 
After having filled their casks with, 
melted snow instead of water, they 
left tlieir (piarlers about 3 o'cloc^ 
to‘ proceed on their journey. There 
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ioutc\\as across the snow^ but their 
ascent was very much retarded by 
the wide chasms formed by tlic icc 
below ; one in particular had open- 
ed so much in a few days, as al- 
most to baffle their hopes of any 
further progress. After liaving tra- 
versed its banks with much anxic- 
.ty, they at length found a place, 
which tiic length of the ladder bare- 
ly served them to cross, aa it had 
scarcely more than one inch to rest 
on cither side. They now consi- 
dered, that should they pass that 
gulf, and its opening be increased 
ever so little, there remained to 
tliem no chance of return ; and that 
if the clouds, which so often rest- 
ed upon the lop of the mountain, 
should rise, they could have little 
hope of being able to find again this 
only place where ihc gulf, even in 
Its present state, was passable. 
They, however, resolved to pro- 
seed ; and, liaving crossed this 
A’hasm, they had not proceeded 
very far, vvlicn their tliirat became 
almost intolerable ; the extreme 
dryiieiss of tbc air had deprived 
their bodies of their usual moisture, 
for no sooner had they done drink- 
ing than a severe \hirst returned. 
Although labouring under this se- 
vere pain, they proceeded onwiirds 
till seven o’clock, when they sat 
down to breakfast j the thermome- 
ter being 4" below the freezing 
point. They were now at the foot 
of the mountain which is properly 
called Mount Blanc, for that nartTe 
belongs, in strictness, only to a 
small mountain rising in a pyrami- 
dal form from a narrow plain which 
is continually covered with snow. 
They were affected with a dull hea- 
vy pain in the head, occajsioned by 
the thinness of the atmosphere, and 
with, what a good deal surprised 
them, an acute fiain immediately 
above the knee. 

‘ After their repast was finished, 
they pursHcd their journey, and 


soon arrived at a chasm, which 
they knew could not have existed 
long, as it was not there when M. 
de Saussure ascended. Not having 
expected to meet with anymore of 
these, they had left their ladders a 
league behind, but as the chasm 
was not very wide, they crossed it 
upon their walking-poles tied to- 
g<?ther ; and this contrivance gave 
them additional hopes of a safe re- 
turn, as it suggested the expedient 
of lengthening their ladders by 
means of these poles, which would 
enable them to cross the chasms, 
even though tliey should be enlar- 
ged. The snow which had fallen 
the preceding winter was found to 
be about five feet in depth, as its 
whiteness distinguished it from that 
of the former year the snow that 
had lain more than a twelvemonth 
was converted completely into ice, 
and that of each year formed a dis- 
tinct stratum. 

After a difficult ascent among 
precipices, where they were often 
obliged to cut steps with their hat- 
chets, they reached a little flat, 
which is the last of three from the 
foot of the small mountain, and is 
supposed, to be about 150 fathoms 
below tlic summit. They were nowf ' 
seized will] an almost irresistible 
desire of sleep, tlieir spirits forsook 
them, they i)ecame indifferent a-, 
bout the event, and, though sO'neaf 
the summit, were about to turn 
back witliout acoomplishing their 
purpose. The guides had noW lost 
all strength, being quite ^exhausted 
from excessive vomiting, caused by 
tbc thinness of the air. At last, 
however, they reached the summit* 
of the mountain, but with an apa- 
thy which scarcely admitted the 
sense of joy ; the most of the guides 
immediately threw themselw^s on 
their faces, and .were asleep a 
moment. , . 

The time of their arrival was 
half an hour past ten, so th,it tfacs 
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mudiber of houi’s from their depar- 
.tyire from Chamouni till this time 
rwas 27^- 

, jtJ^iersnow is every where hard, 
and^many places covered with a 
, jsheet oS ice. When the spectator 
be^ns to look around him from 
this prodigious height, a confused 
and awful ii:mression of immensity 
is the first* ettect produced uponliis 
miiid ; but the deep blue colour of 
tlxo canopy above soon arrests his 
attention. He next surveys the 
mountains around, which, though 
at a great distance, appear, from 
the clearness of the air, to be in his 
immediate neighbourhood ; and 
the low vale of Chamouni, glitter- 
ing with the sun-bcams so far be- 
low, affects the head with gtddi- 
All oUier objects l 3 ''ing low 
and more distant, were hid from 
the eye by the intervening blue 
vapour, through which even the 
Lake of Geneva could not be dis- 
cerned ; thougli, from the height 
of the mountain, which is stated 
bySaussurc at 15,700 English feet, 
even the Mediterranean must have 
been within the line of vision. The 
air was still, and the day lemark- 
j^ly fine, not a single <^oud being 
c^n in any part of the heavens. 

As the time of the sun’s passing 
the meridian was now approaching, 

. the Colbhel was enabled, ' with an 
excellent Hadley’s sextant and an 
artificial horizod^^ to^ ascertain ac« 
cumtdy the1atii!Ude pf tlie summit 
pf Mount Blanc^ and found it to be 
45^ 49^ 59^' North !-^its longitude 
Bast from Greenwich is known to 
be *7*? 6': 50^.“He next proceeded 
to other obscrvatimis as 

theiMr insitiruments hehad 
wkh him j>ernrttted. At 12 o'clock 
fhie meiWry m the tliennbmeter 
, i^oodleit ; at the same hour in 
ChaoifoaitiV it stood the shade kt 
78^.~He then tried the a 

}>i^ing-^ss ' bn pdper and Wc^, 
aM, fontrfiry to the geiier^ b;^.< 
VbT« I. H 


nioB, found its pow'ermudh githter 
tlian in the lower regions of the 
air. 

After remaining two hours bn 
the top of the mountain, they be- 
gan to descend ; dnd at eleven 
o'clock, on the 10th August, they 
arrived at Chamount, after an ab<^ 
scnce of 52 hours. They found, 
that djiring their short absence ma- 
ny new rents had been formed, and 
that severer of the former iuid be- 
come considerably wider. 

From the want of proper instru- 
ments, tlie observations made were 
but few. Yet the effects which the 
air in these elevations produced on 
the human body, may not perhaps 
be considered as altogether unin- 
teresting ; nor will the proof of tlie 
power of the le^ made on the sum- 
mit of Mount ^lanc, if confirmed 
by future experiments, be regarded 
as 'of no account in the theories of 
light and heat. The true latitude 
of the summit of the mountain may 
be of ei^ntial advantage to those 
whb visit it in future; and the 
knowledge which this interesting 
and difficult journey affords will 
facilitate the accent of those who, 
with proper instruments,, may yrish 
to malTc experiments in natuml 
pliilosophy on that elev^ion* 

L* 


ON EDUCATION. ‘ 

. For iihe Literary and SMktkal 
Magamne^ ' 

Xhe Eft^iilties bestowed on mah 
surpass in a very high degree those 
bestowed on the wiaest of thef in- 
feribr animals. In tbelatier l^^re' 
is( something similar to tjw rea- 
soning which directs, our^ppnduc^ 
something wliich they arej^^lffe 
df acquiring by 

erting from memory, hut which is 
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still not* to be compared with the 
powers of the barnan mind. Does 
this depend <on the organization of 
the body * or arc we superior, be- 
cause our experience is aided by 
gi cater facility of investigating the 
ob]€c ts ai ound us ? Neither, I 
think, by the one nor the other. 
I pictend not to account foi' the 
appearance of leason in brutes, but 
It IS certainly no proof, that this 
gift of God to man depends on ma- 
terial organization. An infant of 
eighteen months, when the orga- 
nization of Its body is imperfbct, is 
capable of more instruction, and 
will give better and more convinc- 
ing proofs of reason, than the most 
perfect of the brujte creation, after 
the training and experience of many 
years. In the on^, the little tucks 
of reason which they exhibit amount 
to nothing in their use. There is 
the resemblance, not the reality ; a 
poor imitation, which we wonder at, 
because we do not expect it : but 
in the other, there is the •opening 
of a dower, which leaves us in no 
uncertainty I'especting the value of 
the fruit to whicli it will ripen. 

There is little inf^^ucement to cul- 
tivate what may be called the un- 
dei standing of the inferior bnimals. 
In a state of nature they possess, 
without instruction, that knowledge 
which is sufficient for their safety 
and subsistence. Whether it be sa- 
gacity or instinct, it is a power in 
them equal to their situation, and 
never greatly improved by expe- 
rience or instruotioiii Their senses 
may be more acute when they are 
placed in situations of danger, or 
when they are more exercised, but 
it is scarcely 'possible, 1 ^ any train- 
ings tb m^ketbem more expert in 
securing ^heir prey, to give them 
foresight, or to teach them to pro- 
.vide for their fttfiire hrants^ 

The capacity of reeelvmg ki- 
ayucikm, on toe othner ImnH, is a 
distinguishing character of the rea- 


son bestowed on man. The indi- 
cations of this appear almost in the 
first stages of our existence ; and 
it is equally evident, that thahih- 
piovements made altcrwanlis^ de- 
pend chiefly on the habits, capa- 
city, and knowledge of those who 
guide the child from infency to 
confirmed age. The fruitfulness of 
the mind depends less on the soil 
than the culture. It cannqt be de- 
nied, at the same time, that two 
persons will receive dtffeicnt de- 
grees of improvement fiom the 
same training ; but it i2> also true, 
that a child taken from one state 
of society, would be wholly difibr- 
ent fiom his parents, or his tribe, 
if he were educated in another. 
On this subject it is neexiless to 
s])cculatc, for wc have only to look 
abioacl to observe the effects of 
early habits, and a good educationi 
on the manners and character of 
those who lercive it. 

It is not of great importance to 
enter deeply into the original differ- 
ence in understanding among man- 
kmd. Those who arc acrubtrened 
to the characters of children, will 
be easily persuaded that tliis does 
not depend on education alone. It 
is found in children of the same 
family, and in those who have 
been educated in the same manner; 
and if we say, that children cannot 
be educated in the same manner, 
because the attention of parents 
and masters must depend on the 
tempers whiqh their pupfls exhibit, 
this is only removing the difficulty 
to another ground, not solving it. 
We should then ascribe to the dif- 
ference of temper, or to something 
else, what is generally ascribed to 
the difference of understanding. 
Emulation mhy he excited in one 
by means which would prodifce de- 
jection in anotbUTb ^ it may be i^e- 
'•eeswy to tredfc one 'ibnipor widf 
4 more gentleness, and another with 
more severity. Such treakaenl;, 
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ind such difference of temper in 
diildrcn, may have a gi^t effect 
on their future improvement ; but 
wbmx, consider^ tliat a skilful 
teacb^.will try every mean to ex* 
cite the industry and application of 
his pupils^ without producing the 
sam^ effectSi we may fairly ascribe 
the differe^ice, both in temper and 
understanding! to the intention of 
divine providence respecting man. 

It is nevertheless true, that edu*- 
cation is of the greatest importance 
in forming the character. Though 
conducted on the same principles, 
it will not form all men alike ; but 
if it is as it should be, it will bring 
each to that perfection of which he 
is napabic. 

In pui suingthis subject, on which 
60 many volumes have been writ- 
ten, 1 mean not to confine myself 
to any regular plan, but to com- 
municate tiiosc hints, both to the 
old and young, which are founded 
on my own liinited e:!cpericnce and 
observation. This will confine me 
within narrow bounds ; and if my 
remarks have not novelty to re- 
commend them, they will, 1 trust, 
be a faithful picture of my own 
tniiid* I shall have no^an in my 
eye, if I should Jiappcn to* glance 
at any pai ticular system, nor shall 
1 pretend to discuss any man's opi* 
nion ; it will be iny reward, if I 
shall be fortunate enough to correct 
dn any parent, some of those faults 
which arise freftn undue affection 
or aardeasDcss, and prevent some 
of thoite vices or follies in their 
diildren, which the impethosity of 
youth leads them to diaregard, and 
which are beginning to be formed 
into habits. < * . 

By wlmm is the education of 
children at fimt to be conducted? 
And* at what period of infeucy 
should our ;attentioii to it 
laected ? Those who have, the tna- 
Jiagcm^nt of the next geueiUi^, 
imuia smile at the idea of 


any kind of instruction to*a mere 
iiifent. They admit however, that 
it is right to give exercise, to pix).* 
mute cheerfulness, and^ at a very 
early period, to suffer the lays of 
light to fall, in one way only, on 
the pupil of the eye. It is now 
also generally undei stood, even by 
the wisest of managing nurses, that 
cleanliness, die fiee exercise of all 
the joints and members of the bo- 
dy, together with light and easy 
clothing, are essential tor health and 
choerfuiness. In as far, then, as 
we consider a child as a being in- 
tended to live and enjoy life, we 
subject it to a model ate and easy 
training as soon as it exists. As 
a proper continuation of the same 
pl^> 1 see no reason why it should 
not be subjected to xnoial tiaining 
as soon as xbs mental iac ulties l>e- 
gin to appear. Why should that 
which relates to health be attended 
to, amd the mind and temper be 
neglected ?.^But is it not possible 
to ovei^'ork the mind by bcgininug 
too early ? Tliis is so much a fact, 
that it may be done, and is done, 
at any period of infancy or youth. 
It is as absurd to cai ry children 
before their years, as it is to ne- 
glect, fttthopioper time, the in- 
struction which it is necessary for 
them to receive. But 1 am afraid 
to enter on this part of the subject, 
because any attempt, even in the 
most skilful hands, to teach an in- 
fant, ma V be attended with danger. 
We think we are improving them, 
when We can make them oapuble of 
doing somr.tbmgextnuudiiiiuy and 
unexpected. Ho>w delighted would 
many parents be, if they c ouJd make 
^ their fiwit 4 >orh, at nine months, 
shot OBO eye with one of its fingers ! 

, Wc wish to envourage the npp^mr- 
iQlico of redson, and tboi\gh tho im* 
provommit shouftl be of. no valuip, 
we consider it as a happy, indka- 
tion of some'futtiiw^excrilaiiec^YtQ 
ii attempted* . It i$ oxttemely 

h a 
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doubtful^ whether the tricks of this 
kihd> which children are made to 
|ieribrm, are of any use in their fu- 
ture progress. We must not deny, 
on the other hand, that they arc 
capable of instruction as soon as 
they can observe and distinguish 
the objects around them. One 
kind of treatment will make them 
fretful, and another cheerful^ and 
wc may consider it as a proof of 
the wisdom of Providence in that 
stage of our existence which is pe- 
cuhar’y helpless, that all who ap- 
proach, or even look at a child, are 
disposed to do something to amuse 
it More advantage is derived 
from pleasant than fix>m painful 
sensations, from laughing than from 
ciying ; and therefore, if cbeerful- 
itcss leads to virtue and if one of 
a mild disposition can be easily in- 
structed, it is of the gieatest im- 
portance to prepare the soil before 
you think of sowing the seed. 

There is a singular vivacity an(l 
bustle in all animals when fhey are 
training their young. It is the 
sweetest time of the singing of 
birds. The dullest animals seem 
then to lay aside tjteir stupidity. 
Nature disfdays her gayest colours 
to inti oduce her iniant progeny into 
the world. Why then should the 
purposes of nature be thwarted in 
the instance of those who are born 
to Us much sorrow, and to nobler 
uses ? 

Nothing promotes cheerfulness 
in childicn so much as regular ex- 
ercise in good air, light food, clean*- 
liness, and that kino of easy cloth- 
ing which gives free qperatidn to 
all the mumbers of the body. If 
wc were to consult the appearance 
of satisfaction «whi0h th^'inva- 
friabiy tdisw ]wh«ri they arc treataed 
f^they ooght to fee# we should 
|Pmt ito other informaticHi. Wc 
will more oertainljr fbllostr if 

we^hsten to her voidein the in&iH 
itself than if take instriiotloOs 


from the wisest of those who have 
seen children in all their moods. 
The biute creation never err in the 
treatment of their young, and-eWl-* 
dren themselves never give their 
testimony of approbation to the 
mode of their treatment in the 
wrong place. You may use im- 
proper means to give them relief 
from pain, or to still them when 
they are fretful ; but if they are in 
general pleased and contented, your 
management cannot be wrong.—' 
These obsorvatiorts, however, I do 
not continue, as they belong moru 
to the physician than to the mo- 
ralist. They are not useless if 
they give the inexperienced mother 
conhdence in herself, and persuado 
iier, that her own tenderness and 
care, joined to the observational 
which her good sense will enable 
her to make on the deSrest object 
of her affections, will do more for 
its piescrvation than all the ad- 
vices of her neighbourhood. 

There is a vulgar opinion, that 
children who ate long indulged 
with the breast, mre duller aftcr- 
waids than those who are weaned 
at an caily period. This perhaps 
is not truc^in variably, but I con - 
fess I am inclined to respect such 
opinions when they aic generally 
credited, unless I am able to trace 
the weakness in human nature, or in 
the prejudices that suggested them. 
With regard to the one alluded to, 
there are two fkets which suppoi-t 
it. Children, when weaned eaity, 
require greater exertion on the 
part of the mother to entertain 
them, and* the manner in which 
they receive their nourishment re- 
quires mewe attention on their part 
to the persons end objects around 
them. These dreumsltanccs may 
be trifling, but they are wonder- 
folly adapted td foepeweni of in- 
fonts, to arouse their attention, ancT 
gradually to invigorate their minds.. 

Were au experiment to be made 
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of the effect and advantage of train- 
ing a child from infancy, by attend- 
ing to itg improvement in every 
it may be doubted whether 
a philosopher would be the fittest 
person to carry it into execution. 
Hia extensive views of human na- 
ture in an improved state, might 
be combined with the instruction 
necessary in the weakest and m*ost 
imperfect. The language with 
which he is used to clothe his ideas, 
he would be unable to bring down 
to the capacity of his pupiL He 
might be qualified to advise the 
mother, but not instruct the child. 
You could not easily convince him, 
th{>t the end may be gained by 
avoiding a few common errors, and 
bestowing very little pains. In- 
stead of promoting health and 
cheerfulness, he would be attempt- 
ing to form habits, and infusing 
the principles of future conduct. 
By endeavouring to do too much 
at evciy period of the process, he 
would succeed in nothiitg ; and it 
is perhaps owing to this, that so 
many wise fathers have had foolish 
rhiidren. I do not hesitate, then, 
to sayj that the mothers of chil- 
dren, provided they possessed 
of ordinary understanding, and ca- 
pable of acting by tlie advice of 
otheis, are best qualified to in- 
struct them duiiug infancy. In- 
struction is not conveyed to mere 
infants by wofds or signs> nor can 
it proceed on h regular plan, by 
roppsing a connected scries of any 
inu to their understanding. . 

The first kind of moinl instruc- 
tion which we are capable of re- 
ceiving in Infancy is^ pcihaps^ a 
turn of affection for the tenderness 
of the parent There is an attach* 
ment formed which soon discovers 
itself to be of a different kind from 
the instinct or natural affection of 
brutcs« You cannot call it 
judc,^nor consider it fuurdy 
disiiKercstedj Vut it is certaiidy a 


display of that loVe and tchdemess 
which are the grounc*-work of the* 
amiable dispositions of the mind. 
Were these to be exerted from the 
first, and invariably afterwards, on 
proper objects of affection, the sel« 
fishness which arises from a differ- 
ent mode would scarcely exist, and 
the angry passions would rarely 
appear. 

A nice and delicate hand is also 
necessary to sootlie the little caies 
of infancy, and to administer to all 
its wants. From the imbecillity 
and weakness of the state, it is im- 
possible that what is meant for 
kindness, and calculated to do good, 
can be received as a mark of affec- 
tion, and therefore it requires the 
art, or rather the feelings of a mo- 
ther, not to destroy that friendshi]> 
in tho bud which is so necessary 
to the improvement of her offspring. 
Even at this early jieriod of her 
care, she requires the greatest self- 
command in the discharge of all 
her tcildcr duties, and were it not 
that nature has given her a joy 
with which a stranger cannot in- 
tci meddle, her task w ould become 
a burden. ^ 

1 sec no reason why, attliis early 
period*aiso, when receiving kind- 
ness is on the one side, and be- 
stowing attention on the other, 
there idioukl not be an anticipation 
of what may be effected by a de- 
sire to communicate instruction. 
At what time is it possible to moke 
a child submit with some degree of 
I>atience to treatment disagreeable 
to it, and to submit because it is 
soothed by gentleness and aficc- 
tion ? At this time it may be put 
in training, and its education may 
commence. We came to the uame 
conclusion, and perhaps the period 
of infancy will be nearly the samei 
if wc take it at flic time wlieu the 
child knows that it can command 
attention by fretfulnese and 
’ pjaink 
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Every na(*aa which cliecifulncss 
«n ihe pait of the mother can sug- 
gest ought to be employed to uork 
on the temper of the child, with 
this limitiition, that c^eiy thing 
should be easy and natural, no- 
thing violent, nothing forced, and 
especially nothing in the manner, 
to suggcsl*an idea of its own con- 
sequence to the ol^ect of hcr^care. 
It is diihciili to say when too much 
attention is dangcious, but it cer- 
tainly is so when the effects of it 
on the temper become visible; and 
those who are accustomed to diil- 
dren will know this without in- 
struction. As soon, then, as they 
arc capable of using the means in 
their pow er to procure the gratifi- 
cation of unreasonable dcSiiTS, it 
is time to con vinqp them of the 
necessity of suboi dination. I do 
not pretend to say, that you are 
able to teach them the distinction 
between w hat is i ca^^onable 6r othci - 
wise, or that it is necessary you 
should do so, but you raajr teach 
tliem to submit to your decisions, 
whej^her they understand the lea- 
sonablencss of them or not. You 
may make reason thp rule of your 
conduct, though it were for nothing 
else than that you do not bxactly 
know when the first ideas of jus- 
tice and propriety may be Suggest- 
ed to their minds. 

In our first attempts to amuse 
and teach children, we make faces 
to them, and accommodate Our 
tones, pionunciation, tiud attitudes, 
to their size qf understanding. 
ThOy Will be /ttoie pleased, we 
think, ot* more eastlv ^tdtiight, it* wc 
become childien likh themselves, 
lliisgoc^oh^thc^ttppbiiitlon, that 
if th^ lie^e tiot^tbe lUid^rstandin^ 
of moil, tehsl' capable' 

that^Hfey haVc'that df 
TMidwh. ' Thft ;m A k m 
system” is eaSiySW W 

m iim fcvident)f’'Mdfd^1fty W 


imitation of their imperfect pro- 
nunciation, and often acquiic ha- 
bits which continue with them 
through life ; but though we^an- 
not so easily discover the effect* 
there is little doubt that every at- 
tempt wc make to imitate them^ 
and evciy folly we commit by way 
of amusing them, is forcing their 
mind to something Which they must 
unlearn afterwai*ds. Our treatment 
of them may be adapted to their 
understanding, althou^ we do not 
make ourselves lidiculous. We 
may be playful as children, without 
losing the character of mOn. In 
that period in which they act from 
imitation, not from precept, lliere 
can be no wisdom in accustoming 
them to imperfect examples. It is 
the gencial couutcnaneo of satis- 
faction and good humour around 
them which gives them delight, 
and we reason on their capacity 
without knowing it^ if we imagine 
that they have ingenuity enough 
to prefer the tricks of a monkey to 
the placid and dheerful manners of 
a reasonable mother. 

As soon as learning becomes a 
scriou5< business, every ridiculous 
imitation 6f their impci-fcCtjona^ 
must be laid aside. In teaching 
them to read, for example, would 
it not be highly imprudent to imi- 
tate their pronunciation, instead of 
accustoming them to the full and 
pci feet tones of the language^ I 
therefore conclude*, ^ that the mode 
of teaching them' imperfectly at 
first, what yoU must be at great 
pains to teach uhem perfectly so 
soon after, \faii iie>er be justified. 

I hare seen the best tifbets fiom 
making diifdrcn ^pronounoe dis- 
tinctly the leithtB df the alphabet, 
a’lid ^tolifcuferly'' those on ^lidi 
thcy’'nesitatcd> erVon bc&re'they 
Vb^hiTapahli^ df pdahounilng wordsi 
4^ ti ymtrid war Inmost to aiiiy 
father of that the supe- 

ridt'ibiitlitgeitith Md great att^tion 
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Vhich is naturally paid to a first- 
born child, give him Some pecu- 
liarities in his temper and manners 
whidi are not observed in the suc- 
ceeding branches of his family. 

I am &r from thinking, that any 
precise system can bo devised for 
the instruction of children in cai ly 
in&ncy. We cannot do too much 
for the preservation of their lieahli, 
and for the cheerfulness of their 
temper ; but in the improvement 
of their mind, those who attempt 
it with the greatest ardour will be 
most unsuccessful. Some luxn- 
liancc of growth may be bended 
gently to wall to which it is to 
be trained afterwards ; but if we 
attempt any thing wondeYfii), and 
beyond the growth, we will injure 
what we mean to improve. This 
dpcs not prevent us from making 
a choice of sensible and cheerful 
people, whether they be servants 
or nurses, to be about our children ; 
nor from directing them to that 
treatment of their charge wliich 
will best prepare them for farther 
instruction. 

I was conversing some years 
ago ,with a very amiable lady, who 
had been at gicat pains^to instruct 
her in&nt son in the principles of 
grammar, when he knew little moro 
than die u$e of speech. She made 
. me admire his proficiency in dis- 
tinguishing nouns, to which point 
his knowledge was limited. A 
horse was a noun, a staff was a 
noun, .^d his mother was a noun. 
I happened fortunately to hear him 
whisjper So himself in finishing one 
of hia exercises, “ I cap touch it." 
1 asked him, "^at is cloud 
banging at a great distance oyer, 
the .sea? " I ^nnot tell," he said 
hesitating, it Is not a nohn, X 
cannot touch it'* His, mother 
blushed at his ignorance, and ][ yfsa 
mpi'e delighted with this answer 
than with any pf the rest. . 

3uc"tQ return tg early educf^p: 


if wc can do little more loathe i|rt- 
provement of the mind than to 
prevent habits which arc pernicious 
and difficult to remove afterwai’ds, 
I still maintain, that as soon as 
there is any observation on the 
part of t(ic child, there is room for 
attention on the part of the mother. 
The first attempt of an infant is, 
to catch at any glitteiing object 
whlclf you place within his view. 
He docs this with more awkward- 
ness and less corlainty at five 
months, than a kitten of a week 
old. In all other respects the stiite 
ijf infancy is more deplorable and 
helpless in man than in any other 
animal. Nature, which docs no- 
thin^r in vain, has adapted the in- 
genuity to the exigency of the state; 
and the rule seems to be invariable, 
that as the parfint can do more, the 
young can do less. But if we can 
do more, is it not also the inten- 
tion of Providence, that we shall 
fake cvciy opportunity, and use 
every giesn, to abridge the period 
of helplessness, and make our off- 
spring as soon as possible inde- 
pendent of our BssiwStancc? The 
effect of languid habits, and the 
unremitting detention of servants 
in a warm climate, are so powerful, 
that I have seen boys from the East 
Indies at eight years of^ age not 
able to rise when they hacT fallen 
down, but who lay roaring till sopac 
person was foolish enough to ^sist 
them. 

The assistance we ought at first 
to give is determined by nature, 
or rather b / children, themsch es. 
Nothing\m|Cfte, is necessary than 
to aid Wh excjtion, and improve 
them in what tl^ey wish to do. In 
evQty at^tion pai^ to them^ the 
object should be to make our as- 
sistguep leas needed. ^ On the aazng 
principle thpt oui?iIaying them iovfgL 
to sprawl stout and exercise fhejr 
jiints, ^oakea them waUs: mm 
t|nin they vould do othe^iSe, 
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would o;»r endeavpUTK tomake tlicm 
ttct mol eibr tAainselve$» increa^ 
the powers of their mind and their 
^ ind^ndence. 

We cannot appreciate the full 
lieneiit of ^aily education, provided 
it be adapted to the age of the in* 
&at pupil. It is of the utmost ad« 
vantage to him to begin to exert 
the powers of his mind along with 
the improvement of his otgans, 
and to make him us^o some pur« 
pose those faculties whiebi tliough 
in the weakest state, are improved 
by exercise. Is it not better to 
direct the activity of the infant 
mind to something which, with the 
increase of understanding, may be 
Useful, than to allow it to waste 
itself without an object, or to sink 
into unnatural stupidity > Do not 
we see that cliildrefi can be almost 
os soon entertained by something 
which excites their ingenuity, as 
by what attracts their notice ; and 
does not this teach us that we may 
combine useful habits witk eveiy 
thing that affoids them entertain* 
ment ^ 

But let it be always remembered, 
that there is a tendency, either from 
Vanity oi jiarcntal afllction, to carry 
on education in tpo rapid a laannei, 
and to endeavour to instruct the 
infant mind ip subjects beyond its 
reach. This error ip begun do bp 
committed by «tbe parents, and per- 
sisted in afterwards by those to 
whom the education of youth is in- 
trusted, They wish to communi- 
cate their owti knowledge, instead 
of that which is adapted to the 
of the pupil. Is it possible 
VC, that an infant is qua* 
comprehend and ap{i]v ge* 

Voles» or^to underslbim '^e 

m jjSir what he learns ? Is it 
then, to buress his with 
i exercises, while you pm ovpr 
ofhm &r which ho is.TuUy com-^ 
ffmjH Tiv nmi of £bosp,jj|tle 
whudi, bf le^ to 



an infant’s capacity, are intended 
to make him apply rules beyond its 
reach. One instance of tliis I have 
already given, and the elTectis, to 
substitute the appearance of uhifer* 
standing for the reality ; id rear an 
edihce disproportioned to its founh 
dation. It is better to lead on the 
mind by gradual steps, and to suit 
what you lay bcfoie it to the pro* 
gress which it has already made. 
The great object of Instructing chil«^ 
dren at an early age, is not to give 
them at that time extraordinary 
knowledge, but to prepare tlicii 
minds for future attainments. It 
is partly to sow the seed, but clucfl> 
to prepare the soil. 

Clsricus, 


ON A PABSAGC in UVY. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Maggzine^ 

Sir, 

nTiiB following sentence in Li- 
vy's Preface to his History seems 
capably of being translated in two 
ways : Should there be any more 
common tiaiiblation, I shall be 
happy to be infoi med of it through 
the medium of your useful and 
amusing Magazlne«*— Quippe qui 
quum vetei'cm turn vulgatam base 
rem videam/* The relative qm 
may be consideredi^as placed here 
instead of an antecisdent, and may 
be Englished by ibc pronoun /, in 
the same manner as that pMsage 
in the Tandliar Letters of Cioero : 

Ibi multa de^mea sentmitia ques* 
tus est Cmsaiv gwyipe qui etiafn 
Bavepnas Crasaiim ante vidkeet, 
ab eoque; in me ssaet incnniitt,*' 
Ciceros Fam- Lik 1, Lit, ^ where 
is to be tvamdated by our 
lish prmmun he* f In which case 
the translatioii of the passage^would 
he: I am hy no means iwrtain, 
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Vhcther, in writing a history of' the 
Boman affairs from the foundation 
of the city, I shall accomplish a 
useful work ; and if f were certain, 
I darenot say so. For (qui videani) 
1 perceive that this is both an old 
and a common practice ; as every 
jecent writer of history believes, 
that he has cither collated a more 
certain account of affairs, or Sur- 
passed former historians in his 
manner of writing.” Or qui may 
be reckoned in the ablative case, 
and the passage translated in this 
manner, “ I am by no means cer- 
tain, whether in writing a history 
of the Roman affairs from the foun- 
dation of the city, I shall accom- 
plish a useful work ; and 1 dare not 
tfay so, if 1 were certain ; qttippe 
quiy on this account, because, or a.s 
1 perceive that it is both an old 
and a common custom for every 
recent writer to believe,” &c. 

Dumfries, 1 C- G. 

July 3. 1817. 1 


ON THE OVPSIES. ^ 

J'o the Editor of the IMcrary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

XjooKiNGover the account given 
of Gypsies in your last Number, I 
observed, that one county only in 
Scotland made a report at length to 
the inquiries of Mr Hoyland re- 
specting that singular tribe. Should 
you perceive any additional infor- 
mation in the following notices, I 
beg you will insert them in your 
Magazine of Scotland. 

The common appellation given 
them in this county (Argyll) is 
Ceird, (tradesmen) ; anti hence it 
might be inferred that they were 
known here at an early period, i. e. 
before any other set of men folloW'* 
til excrusivcly any particular trade^ 
Voi . i, • I 


34f) 

Their language, at present, is a 
mixture of Irisli «nd Gaelic, the 
Irish most prevalent, as the most 
part of this county are from Ireland, 
But in former limes they spoke a 
different language, entirely iinin- 
telligihle to other people, which was 
called, Beurl-cgir-naii-Ceird, (the 
gibberish English of tinkers). As 
they resenible in most respects lh<‘ 
GypSics of which an account is al- 
ready given, in their aspect, occu- 
pation, and manner of living, I shall 
attempt here only to answ'cr the 
four queries, &c. 

Quest. 1. Whatnumlicr of Gyp>« 
sie.s in the county ? 

This cannot be particularly as- 
certained, a.s they have no fixed 
abodes. They are continually tra- 
versing the north-WTst of Scotland, 
and crossing over to Ireland: But 
they amount to some hundreds. 
They marry early, and have nume- 
rous families. 

Quest. II. In what do the men 
and v/®mcn mostly employ them- 
selves ? 

Their most common occupation 
is, making spoons of liorns ; the 
women assist, and dispose of them. 
It is remarkea of them, that they 
\vould!^oon become wealthy, if they 
could keep money ; so expert are 
they, and often useful in mend- 
ing household furniture, &c. 

Quest. III. Have they any settled 
abode in winter, and where ? 

They have none in this county. 
They claim always a right to kilns, 
where lliey pass nights and weeks 
in gangs o; tw^elve, twenty, or less, 
and sometimes more, as they hap- 
pen to meet. 

Quest. IV. A?*c any of the chil- 
dren taught to read, and wha^ pro- 
portion of them — With any anec- 
dote respecting their customs and 
conduct. • 

Very few indiecd give any edu- 
cation to their children. Some of 
them arc anxious to ha,ve their in 
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fants baptized ; but they seldom, if 
ever, attend divine worship. They 
perform the marriage ceremony 
themselves ; and they seldom in- 
ter tiieir dead in Christian ground. 
They call the Almighty to witness 
their attestations ; but seem to have 
no religious impressions on fheir 
minds 

They nrc in general remarkably 
social, and apparentl}’^ happy ; much 
addicted to spirituous liquors and 
tobacco. They quarrel and fight, 
and the women are very active and 
skilful- in these skirmishes. 

They seem to have no delicacy 
or sense of shame. In the kilns 
they make a large bed, where they 
all creep down together, and in- 
stances of conjugal infidelity are 
more common among them than in 
politer society. 

They have so flm conformed 
themselves to the customs of the 
country, as to be formed into clans. 
The}' arc very fond of fishing. 
They have horses and as^cs, on 
,\vhich,they carry some of their chil- 
dren in pjjnniers or bags. 

The police of the country obliges, 
at present, all mendicants and va- 
grants to return to their 
parishes. This is a grea 
to the Gypsies, or as they are most 
commonly called, Tinkers. They 
cannot settle*, and tlicrefore are seen 
in gangs going towards the north, 
pretendii|^’ to he upon tlicir way 
linmc; and again making towards 
Kintyie, on their way to Ireland.-— 

I am, &c. 

D. M. 


MODERN CRITICISM. 

c • . 

To ike Editor of the Literary and 
' Statisikal Magazine, 

Sin, 

inclosed letter may perhaps 
be worthy of a place in your Mo- 


res jjcctive 
1 hardship 


dern Criticism; It was written 
many years ago, before the art of 
reviewing books had arrived at the 
present high degree of pcrfectioh. 
It is a literary curiosity, the style 
apparently of the last century ; and 
I have no doubt the author of it 
would look forward to the exqui- 
site criticism and reviewing of our 
timbs, as Pope looks forward to an 
age of literature, when the whole 
range of arts and sciences would be 
compressed into the size, and given 
to the world in the form, of a dic- 
tionary. Thus, what seems to be 
ridiculous in one age, is practised 
\rith good effect in another.— I am. 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

M. 

T HAVE in my time received 
many letters, especially from young 
men, which, like yours, were fear- 
ful of giving offence. You think> 
perhaps, that because I have lived 
fifty years longer in the world than 
you have done, my word must 
be a law, which it would he the 
highest presumption to bring to the 
trial. TJiis may be cither flatter- 
ing to ,.rny wisdom, or it may bp 
suspiciouj iff my temper. We need 
not, howcvei', enter minutely into 
the investigation, because I can de- 
clare to you with the greatest trutJ), 
that your letter was highly gi^i- 
fying to me. It has discovered to 
me, that thotigh you are not of my 
opinion, yet you may with great 
safet}^ where criticism is concern- 
ed, follow^ iiiy advice. If you had 
convinced me, that men of ordi- 
nary mindif require the light of 
criticism to direct and determine 
their taste, I should still advise you 
as I have done. But I am afraid, 
after all the ingenuity of your re- 
mark, that those who stand in 
greatest need of assistance are least 
benefited by it ; and that what na- 
ture intended for stupidity, has. 
been converted, by the power of 
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' criticism into folly and absurdity. 
It appears to me to be highly un- 
reasonable, to maintain that inven- 
tion or taste, which are gifts of na- 
ture, should ever be subjected to the 
rules of art. Did ever any person at- 
tempt to write a book on the flavour 
of Rhenish wine, or pretend to say, 
that we should not be delighted 
with the freshness of the morfting, 
or with the rising sun, disclosing 
to us the beauties of the spring ? 
There is, however, considerable 
shrewdness in your observation, 
that the productions of genius must 
be tainted with the imperfections 
of man, but that the beauties of 
nature are the works of God. Still, 
if we can admire the one without 
assistance, let us admire the other 
also. Great talents are given to 
few men. They seem to me, when 
emplo3^cd in the cause of religion 
and virtue, to be as peculiarly the 
gifts of Pi'ovidcnce as the musical 
note to the nightingale, or as beauty 
and grandeur to the stormy hea- 
vens. Why then should the wis- 
dom of God, displaying itself in 
the human mind, be more tlie su!^- 
ject of critical remark, thi^n when 
the same wisdom displays itself in 
the beauties of nature ? Or why 
do we reejuire assistance in the one 
case more than in the otlier ^ 

Tt may perhaps be the mere com- 
passion of an enlightened mind, to 
communicate to others the peculiar 
satisfaction winch it has felt ; or if 
It is vanity, it may be that innocent 
kind of it which makes the servant 
wish to shew himself in his pinas- 
ter’s clotlies. To this I have no 
great objection ; only, with respect 
to myself, I w'ish to drink of the 
pure stream as it issues irom the 
fountain, entirely free of all mix- 
ture of criticism to make it pa- 
latable. But since the productions 
of mind arc the only feast to the 
critic^ since the blemishes he dis- 
covers arc in the works of his neigh- 


bour, how do I know 4:hat there 
may not be a little tincture of envy 
in the dose which he prepares for 
me, and which lie so keenly wishes 
me to swallow ! W'c cannot say 
that learned men are altogether free 
of this odious passion. It is a 
disease which generally seizes with 
the greatest violence on persons of 
the same trade. And though you 
canflot call critics authors of any 
great eminence, yet certainly they 
discover the desire of being thought 
so, which may account for their 
envy ill as sati.sfactoiy a manner 
as if they were possessed of talent. 
If it were possible to invest the 
bramble with our understanding 
and passion, it would discover de- 
fects in the rose which we have 
not been able to sec with a micro- 
scope. I have determined, there- 
fore, never to consider the food as 
delicious or wholesome, to which 
envy has been tlie cook or the pur- 
veyor. I do not wish to imbibe 
the disease of another man’s mind, 
and call it taste. Tlie critics may 
write volumes for me, I shall be 
pleased because I am so, and for 
no other reason, in spite of their 
ubsui dities. 

Bill you persuade yourself that 
you have derived benefit from the 
analysis of the beauties of one au- 
thor, vliich another has been 
pleased to give you. His taste 
perhaps is more refined tlian^'ours, 
or his attention to the work has 
been greater than you had time to 
bestow. Criticism, by this account, 
is a mirrer held up to genius, which, 
in a skilliil hand, modifies its re- 
flected beams to the different tastes 
of mankind. If the light is too 
strongs the criticjias nothing more 
to do than to hold it a little over 
the fumes of his own brain. But 
if the bejiutics fie scattered ovcr.thc 
page, or if the readci’s apprehen- 
sion should not be clear, by a gentle 
pressure of the hand he converts 
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his mirrof into a lens, and collects 
the beauties of the author into one 
focus. Reflect, however, that i^ 
the whole progress of the art, he 
may be labouring under a disease 
to which all critics arc exposed, viz. 
the disease of bringing those strokes 
of nature which are aj)pcaled to our 
taste, to the decisions of his under- 
standing. I‘f you choose to make 
the experiment, you will easily 
learn the great diflerence between 
the effect of what is beautiful or sub- 
lime on your own mind, and the de- 
scription of it to anotlier. In the 
one case, nature is employed in her 
own work ; in the other, your pre- 
judices and your vanity cannot be 
prevented from assisting her. I 
i\m so much convinced of this fact, 
that I firmly believe^ if the feelings 
of a critic were exquisite, if his 
taste were correct, and if he were 
capable of communicating the pure 
results of his own mind, he would 
leave the walks of criticism to men 
of inferior talents, and bcgili to he 
an author on his own stock. TJiis, 
I hope, will teach you to apprv*eiatc 
the merit of tlie critic, and to dis- 
tinguish between hing' 
and him who pretends to judge. 
To all such be pleased to sa^, Who 
gave you the power of judging, 
when my taste is concerned ? I 
may be infinitely obliged to you, 
but I beg in future, tliat you will 
not give me the trouble of judging, 
first, of works of merit, and then, of 
your disquisition on them. 

You may observe, however, in 
all the advices I am giving you on 
this subject, that I intend them for 
your private eai*. and for your pe- 
culiar instruction. I wish you to 
possess that exquisite tostc? which a 
man of lil>ci'al knowledge derives 
^from the resources of his own mind. 
Ar. I am no autlidr, no critic has 
ever personally offended me. I 
hav#^ been disgusted witii their re- 
marks, but never wounded by their 
fijatire. 1 can, therefore, liave no 


dislike to this generation of writers,' 
farther than that which a good 
man may be si^pposed to have to 
w'eakiiess and folly, though he 
should not be particularly teazed 
by them. 

Some of my friends, however, 
suppose, that wlicii book-making 
becomes a trade, it is as, necessary 
to Have a department for criticism 
as for controversy, for romances, 
for pieces to be set to music, for 
the invention of improbable lies, or 
for any other work of the same 
kind, connected with the improve- 
ment of the mind. Nay, it has 
been hinted to me, that this art is 
more comprehensive than any of 
them, and in skilful hands may be 
brought to excel every one of them 
in their own style of perfection. 
With regard to controversy, it is cer- 
tainly tiuc ; for grave divines, when 
they hapjxui to differ about trifling 
matters, arc necessarily obliged to 
keep near the point wliich alarms 
them, while ciilicisin may contro- 
vert every thing. I’here is no side 
which it may not take, no opinion 
which it may not advance, no sub- 
ject which it may not illustrate. I 
am not cei tfain, however, if it can go 
so far in the invention of ingenious 
fictions. But the failing here is to 
the credit of the art, for it is in 
vain to expect, from the stipted 
gifts of nature to man, that an ex- 
quisite fancy and fine taste will be 
joined with the sober decisions of 
criticism. 1 have, indeed, seen 
some attempts at wit and humour 
in books of this character. But if 
we iHcMy jlidge by the s|)eciinens 
hitherto published, I should rather 
advise critics in future to keep at 
a distance from this dangerous 
ground. It is not wit, though a 
man speak in the plural number, 
and say, we think.” It is not 
humour to tell a ridiculous story 
with affected gravity. 

Ill some instances it comes iia- 
tui aliy in the way of a man of ge 
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nins, to criticise the works of a per- 
son ivho lias offbnded him ; and 
when he does so, there is nothing 
to liindcr liim from dipping his pen 
in gall,. and yet reUuning the usual 
form of his mind. The author 
here is a critic by chance, and pos- 
sessed of genius, of which he can- 
not divest himself, even when he 
condescends to employ criticisift as 
a weapon of attack. In ordinary 
cases tlie autlior is a critic by pro- 
fession, and no law of his art obliges 
him to have wit, although it be im- 
possible to prevent him from the 
desire of afiecting it. The apolo- 
gists for this Hit maintain, that this 
innocent raillery employed by good 
critics against bad authors is of 
great use to support the honour 
and credit of the profession. As 
knights-errant arc supposed to pos- 
sess all virtues, so they tliink cri- 
tics should be able to write occa- 
sionally in another style, than in 
that dry dignified one wliicli best 
becomes tlieni. We could not be 
persuaded tliat they were judgi's of 
wit and humour, if tfu'y maiie no 
attempts. How^ could ific^' shew 
us wlien t6 laugh, if they ^id not 
endeavour at least make us 
merry ! Tliis is imposing a Iiard- 
sliif) on critics vvliich I tliink cruel 
and unnccessaiy- Ami were it not 
tliijt tliey are foiward to indulge 
their friends in trying to amuse 
them, I slum Id call it a bondage, 
to which no critic of spirit ought to 
submit. 1 cannot conceive any 
thing more severe, than to be com- 
pelled to be witty when a man has 
no talent. • 

Think, too, of a grave and sober 
character; of a man spending every 
hour of a laborious find useful life 
in weighing the sound of words, in 
splitting the hairs wliicli hinder the 
ingress of idea, and in exliibiting the 
fair foinis of antiquity, without the 
. rust of ages ; of a man devoted to 
the plea’^V*'^ i^nd ‘nstruc’ion of 


mankind ; who tells us what is beaiN 
tiful, and what is absurd ; wJien to 
admire, when to condemn, and when 
to pity : Think, I say, of this man, 
and of his various united occupa^ 
tioiis, and think at the same time, 
what additional labour you would 
impose, il‘ you were to compel him 
to give examples of his own rules, 
and himself wear the dress, which, 
witirinfinite pains, he makes for an- 
other. Is it reasonable oi* just to 
take a man so entirely be 3 ^ond the 
bounds of his profession, and to ex- 
act from liiin wliat he has not pro- 
mised, and what, indeed, he is not 
able to give ^ Even I myself, who 
liave no high respect for the older, 
would never think of loading it in 
tins inuTiuer ; but if critics them- 
selves, witho^iit compulsion, shall 
slide into an easy kind of humour, 
consisting simply of extravagant 
praise to be* lead backwards, it is 
all that we can expect from them. 
Humour is a wokI of .ambiguous 
apjilicfltion, and it i.s often a very 
hui>py kind of* it, to see some men 
attempt it. The only danger to be 
apprehended is, that the world does 
not perceive ^he joke, and takes for 
judicious remark what the luiraou- 
risi ifitended for jocular gravity* 
But even in this case, the import- 
ant ends of criticism are as fully 
accomplished, as if the critic bail 
been clearly and* distinctly under- 
btoed. In the higher kinds of com- 
position, take an example from 
heroic poetry, tlie critic naturally 
confines l\iiTisclf to his own pn'»- 
vince, of exposing defects, or trac- 
ing the connection between the ima- 
ges of beauty in the mind, and the 
beauties in the piece, without any 
attemjft; at imitation. This mis ex- 
actly as it should be, for I do not 
believe lliat the warmest advocate 
for the diffusion of literary kxK)W- 
Icdgo would desire to see an infi- 
nitely progressive series of books, 
living one out of another, without 
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:wy possibility of end? If we are 
to divide the labour, let every 
workman stand by bis allotied part. 
If critics were 4,0 turn authois, an- 
other generation must rise up to 
criticise them ; and the conUision 
introduced, 1 am alVaitl, would more 
than balance the advantages to 
learning. 

Observe, however, I do not ad- 
vise you to read works of crificism 
merely because they are necessary 
to fill up 11 chasm in the literary 
world, and bccAuse they add to the 
quantity without increasing the vii- 
iiie. But in this point of view, I 
think they may be tolerated. Read- 
ers of a peculiar mind may find 
something to gratify their taste, 
and perliaps l)e induced to look into 
the original from a distorted repre- 
sentation. I have sometimes add- 
ed a very ingenious and useful book 
to my library, by purcliasing what 
critics of great learning and ability 
have condemned. Still, if the envy 
or craving of the i eader.s of hooks 
require this amusement, I should 
be clear for forming a rorporutioii 
of critics, and compelling tliem to 
act for the public go(yl in the mass, 
and under certain regulations and 
laws, w'hich would make theih more 
useful, or, vvliicli is the same tiling, 
less pernicious. A critic invests 
himself with the authority of a 
judge, and whether he be qualified 
or not, the character l»c assumes 
gives him dignity with a great pait 
of Tnankind, to which pci haps lie 
lias no other claim. In an incor- 
porated body, I am persuaded that 
the art would extend itself more 
diffusely over every part of the 
work subjected to its remark ; and 
furt|wr, that the genius of every 
irtdividual would be more exactly 
«ct apart to tlic defects and beau- 
ties best fitted to its powers of in- 
vestigation. There are some men 
extivmely accurate in placing a 
comma, and thereby cx]jlainiiig the 
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sense of an author, who cannot dis- 
cover his beauties. Others are of- 
fended with haishness, when they 
cannot discover the sense. It is 
evident that the minute observer, 
and tlic musical critic, might be 
1 jotli cm ployed to great advantage on 
the same production. I have known 
some men who liad an exquisite 
natural gift of detecting blemishes, 
and this was so predominant, that 
it was impossible for them to see a 
beauty. Characters of this descrip- 
tion are born critics, and it is rea- 
sonably to be expected that they 
will have the first scats in the cor- 
poration- It requires no argument 
to show, that a man must excel in 
that particular thing to which he 
gives his mind exclusively. No 
defect can possibly escape him who 
is determined to see no beauty. 
There is no confusion in his strong 
and determined mind : 

** Jiistuni ct tcniw;em propositi vinini.’* 

He sees the defect in its pure and 
naked deformity. Ordinary critics, 
of some compassion and taste, he- 
sitate in their decisions, their minds 
hang iy siisjiense, anti they cannot 
readily say«-of‘ particular parts of a 
woik, wiictlicr they are blemishes 
or beauties ; but one at the head of 
his profession, whether it be law or 
criticism, sliould be able, at one 
view, to look through his subject, 
and penetrate into the inmost recess 
of its weakness. 

1 do not object, however, for the 
sake of llie aiipearance of candour, 
•to admit into this corporation a few 
Clitics of a more merciful character, 
whose occuiiation it may be to point 
out the excellencies and natural 
strokes of every w'ork submitted to 
the public. These should be men 
of plain and irritable understand- 
ings, of that common and house- 
hold kind of sense, wliich, if it can- 
not do you much good, is npt able., 
to lead you into any gross error. 
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'But as the useful end of rriticism 
is to prevent misconceptions, and 
to shew us either where the author 
b'as gone wrong, or wliere he might 
have gone right, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that the clear-sighted cri- 
tic, who can occasionally convert a 
beauty into a defect, and shew the 
wrong side of the fairest form, is 
to be preferred. It is possible to 
admire a good book without assist- 
ance, but it requires more ingenui- 
ty to perceive its defects. 

This plan which J am proposing 
would unite the labours of men of 
equal ingenuity, but of diffoi cnt ta- 
lents, into one focus, for the ser- 
vice of mankind. It would give 
the authority of an academy to the 
desultory observations uliichan in- 
sulated critic is pleased to make on 
any book he happens to rend. And 
in addition, itwoiihl sccin'c the pub- 
lic against the danger and presump- 
tion of critics who may not be duly 
qualified. Every person knows the 
uses and dignity of a corporatirm. 
There is an emulation excited, tlicic 
IS a preparation ; friends and votes 
must be secured by merit ; men 
would become critics who <lo not 
now think of the prol^ssyn, and 
the ignorant and unqualified would 
be deterred. Without this expe- 
dient, we have no certain rule to 
• jnfo|m us whether a jierson of in- 
genuity should he an author or a 
critic. The classes are frequently 
confounded men of genius become 
critics, and critics sometimes en- 
deavour to write. It is impossible 
that learning can be benefited by 
such confusion, and evefl the reader 
is deceived by it into an opinion of 
the art, w'hich must make him he- 
sitate. 

'•Nothing appears to me so raurli 
calculated to remedy those evils, 
as the combination of peculiar ta- 
lents to one great purpose. Every 
jndivichial of* the pi ofession would 
then exert himself foi the credited 


the whole, which, if it ditfnot make 
the body respcctahlc, might at least, 
prevent those unnatural and disa- 
greeable controversies, which dis- 
tract the learned world. I confess 
I lament exceedingly, when I see 
two critics of cfiual ingenuity and 
discernment, meeting together on 
the .same scent, and, instead of 
fairly hunting dowm the game, 
stanaing lor hours, and snarling at 
one another. W'^erc they to hunt 
in the pack, this would not so rea«- 
dily happen. 

Ihit the adi'ussion of members 
dul}^ ciuulificd, and the rejecting of 
those who are cither above or below 
the standard, I consider as the pe- 
culiar advantages of tlie corpora- 
tion. It is difliciilt to lay down 
rules for sucJi complex and ambi- 
guous case. We cannot enter into 
llic hi<ldcn parts of tlic mind, and 
read there what degree of taste, and 
what deficiency ol‘ genius, will ex- 
actly qualify any man for the ho- 
nour ifttcuded him. Perhaps tlie 
first thing in judging of his merit, 
should be to make him produce a 
specimen of his works ; and if this 

of such ^laturc as the united 
.skill of the corporation can neither 
]>«>i."t ^iit its defects nor its beau- 
ties ; ifc\ciy]Mrt of it is so ba- 
lanced, that it i.s impo.sslbIe to .say 
whicli is best, 1 think lie may be 
admitted witliout farther trial. His 
own perfertion wfill furnish him 
V. iiii a .st.mdard by which he can 
try tlie works of otliers, and I have 
little douht of his becoming an ex- 
cellent critic. Candidates, liow- 
cver, may offer themselves, wdio 
are totally unable to give any spe- 
cimen of their own composition, 
Wc h:i\ ^ excellent .indges in nfUsic, 
vdio fail in the execution, and who 
arc not able to p^cifunri on any in- 
stiunu nt ; and on the same priti- 
ciples w c may have excellent critic.s, 
wiio d«) not clioose to write. •In 
such c• 1 ^(■c. winch will frequently 
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occur, th6 acadeni}^ must have re- 
course to other modes, for the ue- 
oessnry proof of the entrant^‘? qua- 
lifications. There is a critical mind 
wliicb discovers itself in ronvcisa- 
lion, and even in the turn of amah’s 
countenance. I could almost tell 
you myselO '^’ho among my ac- 
quaintance are best qualified to 
fill the vacancies, even tlioiigli I 
did not know that they were ca- 
pa])Ic of any kind of composition. 
I should naturally prefer those who 
were firm and tenacious in their o- 
pinions, whose thoughts on all sub- 
lecls were new' and extraordinary, 
who recovered themselves in an 
argument without rctiacting, when 
every body tlioiiglit them w'rong, 
and wdio had always the last word. 
The corporation miejit err in some 
instances ; a man of genius might 
be sometimes admitted, and a per- 


son of the most exquisite critical 
talents might not be able to secure 
his scat. Were this to hapfien, it 
must be more from party-spirit, 
which is the bane of all societies, 
tban from any insufficiency in tbe 
rules which I have laid down. For 
since we are not able to look into 
the mind, and appreciate the degree 
of thste, tile coldness of heart, and 
the want of compassion, which are 
necessary to form a critic, the. 
next thing is to examine the in- 
dexes wliich are painted on his 
countenance, and which appear in 
his temper and conversation. You 
have the outlines of this new cor- 
poration. Shun the paths of criti- 
cism. Have no fellowship with 
those wdio walk in tJiem, and be- 
lieve me to be. 

Your faithful friend, 

A. Z. 


EXTRACTS fRO^I RECENT PCBLICATION8. 


^ Uemarlahk Presq'vaiuni of the 

Lives of two Moravian Missiona- 
ries on the Com I of Labrador, 

Brother Samuel Liebiscli be- 
ing cnirusted with the general care 
of the Brethren’s missions on the 
coast of Labrador, the duties of liis 
office required a visit to Okkak, the 
most northern of our settlements, 
and about 150 English miles dis- 
tant from Nain, the plai;c where lie 
resided. Brotlier William Turner 
lieing appointed to accompany him, 
they left Nain on March the 11th 
17825 early in t^ie mornii^, with 
very clear weather, the stars shin- 
ing with uncommon lustre. The 
slctlgc was driven by the baptized 
Esquimaux Mark, aiid another 
sledge with Esquimaux joined coih- 
pany. 


TIjcHwo sledges contained five 
men, Oi' c w^bman, and a child. All 
wcie in good spirits, and appear- 
ances being much in their favour, 
they liopcd to reach Okkak in safety 
ill two or three da'-s. The t^iick 
over the frozen sea was in the bes*; 
possible order, and they went with 
case at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. After they had 
passed the islands in tlie bay of 
Nain, they kept at a considerable 
distance frdm the coast, both to 
gain the smoothest part of the ice, 
and to weather the high rocky pro- 
montory of Kiglapeit. About eight 
o’clock iliey met a sledge with Es- 
quimaux returning in from the sea. 
After the usual salutations, the Es- 
quimaux alighting, held some con- 
versation, as is their general prac-.^ 
tice ; the result of which was, tha! 
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some hints were thrown out by the became very cxtraordin£ii*y and a- 
strange Esquimaux, that it might larming* The sledges, instead of 
he as well to return. However, as gliding along smoothly upon an 
tile missionaries saw no reason even surface, sometimes ran with 
whatever for it, and only suspect- violence after the dogs, and shortly 
ed, that the Esquimaux wished to after, seemed with difficulty to as-* 
enjoy the company of their friends cend the rising hill ; for the clasti- 
vl little longer, they proceeded. Af- city of so vast a body of ice, of 
ter some time their own Esquimaux many leagues square, supported by 
hinted, that there was a ground- a troubled sea, though in some 
swell under tlic ice. ft was then places three or four yards in thick- 
hardly percyitiblc, except when ly- ness, would, in some degree, oc- 
ing down and applying the ear casion an undulatory motion, pot 
close to the ice, when a hollow dia- unlike that of a sheet of paper, ac- 
:igreeablc grating and roaring noise commodating itself to the surface of 
was heard, as if ascending from the a rippling stream. Noises were 
nbyss. The weather remained now likewise distinctly heard in 
c’lear except towards the cast, where many directions, like the report of 
a bank of light clouds a] )y)earcd, ill- cannon, owing to the bursting of 
lerspersed with some dark streaks, the ice at some distance. 

But the w'ind being strong from tlie The Esquimaux therefore drove 
north-west, nothing less than a sud- with all haste? towards the shore, 
den change of wx'at her was expect- intending to take up their night- 
ed. The sun had now reached its quarters on the south side of the 
highest, and there was as yet little Uivak. But as it plainly appear- 
«r no alteration in the appearance cd that the ice would break and 
of the sky. But the motion of the disperjyp in the open sea, Mark ad- 
6ca under the ice had grown more vised to push forword to the north 
perceptible, so as rather to alarm the of Uivak, from whence he hoped 
travellers, and the}" began to think it the track to Okkak might still re- 
pi'udcnt to keep close to the shore, main entire. To this proposal the 
The ice had cracks and large fissures company agrted, but when the 
an many places, some of whjfAi form- sledge^ approached the coast, the 
cd chasms of one or two feet wide ; prospect before them was truly ter- 
l)ut as they arc not iinoomraon even rific. The ice having broken loose 
5ii its best state, and the dogs easily from the rocks, Avas forced up and 
over them, tlie sledge follow- down, grinding and breaking into 
ing without danger, they are only a thousand pieces against the pre- 
tcrrible to new-fomers. ci pices with a tremendous noise. 

As soon as the sun declined to- which, added to the raging of tlie 
wards the west, the wind increas- ' wind, and the snow driving about 
ed and rose to a storm, the bank of in the air, deprived the travellers 
clouds from the east began to as- almost of the jpower of hearing and 
cent!, and the dark streaks to put seeing any thing distinctly. To 
themselves in motion against the make the land, at any risk, was 
wind. The snoAv was violently now the only hope left, but it was 
driven about by partial Avhirl winds with the*utmost dilflcultylliefrfght- 
beth on the ice and from off the ened dogs coultl be Ibrced Ibrward, 
peaks of the high mountains, and the whole body of icc sinking fre- 
shed tlic air. At the same time quently below the surface of the 
1 he ground-swell had increased so rocks, then rising above it. As 
•jnnch,, that its effert upon the ice the only moment was that trtien 
Vot,T Kk 
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it gained «the level of the coast, the 
attempt was extremely nice and 
hazardous. However, by God*s 
mercy it succeeded, both sledges 
gained the shore, and were drawn 
up the beach with much difliculty. 
The travellers had hardly time to 
tefiect with gratitude to God on 
their safety, when that part of tlie 
ice, from which they had just now 
made good their landing, bufiSt a* 
sunder, and the water forcing it- 
self from below, covered and pre- 
cipitated itself into the sea. In an 
instant, as if by a signal given, the 
whole mass of ice extending for se- 
veral miles from the coast, and as 
far as the eye could reacli, begaii 
to burst, and to be overwhelmed by 
the immense waves. The sight 
was tremendous and awfully grand, 
the large Holds of ic5 raising them- 
selves out of the water, striking a- 
gainst each other and plunging into 
the deep, with a violence not to be 
described, and a noise like the dis- 
charge of innumerable batv^ries of 
heavy guns. The darkness of the 
night, the roaring of the wind and 
sea, and the dashing of the waves 
and ice against the rocks, filled the 
travellers with sensations of awe 
and horror, so as almost «to de- 
prive them of the power of utter- 
ance. They stood overwhelmed 
with astonishment at their mira- 
culous escape, and even the hcatheu 
Esquimaux expressed gratitude to 
God for their deliverance. 

The Esquimaux now began to 
build a snow-house about thirty 
paces from the beach ; but before 
they had finished their work, the 
waves reached the place where the 
sledges were secured, and they were 
with difficulty saved from being 
washed into the* sen. 

About nine o'clock all of them 
^pt into the snQW-house, thank- 
ing God for this place of refuge ; 
for the wind was piercingly cold, 
an(f‘so violent, that it required 


great strength to be able to stand 
against it. 

Before they entered this habita- 
tion, they could not help once more 
turning to the sea, which was now 
free from icc, and beheld with hor- 
ror, mingled with gratitude for their 
safety, the enormous waves driving 
furiously befbre the wind like huge 
castles, and approaching the shore, 
where, with dreadful noise, tliey 
dashed against the rocks, foaming 
and filling the air with the spray. 
The whole company now got their 
supper, and having sung an even- 
ing hymn in tl)c Esquimaux lan- 
guage, lay down to rest about ten 
o clock. They lay so close, that if 
any one stirred, liis neighbours 
were roused by it. The Esquimaux 
were soon fast asleep, but brother 
Liebiscfi could not get any rest, 
partly on account of the dreadful 
roaring of the wind and sea, and 
^partly owing to a sore throat, whicli 
gave him great pain. Both mis- 
sionaries were also much engaged 
in their minds in contemplating the 
dangerous situation into which they 
had been brought, and amidst alt 
thankfulness for their great deli- 
veranc*^ fipm immediate death, 
could iM but cry unto the Lord 
for his help in this time of need. 

The wakefulness of the mission- 
aries proved the deliverance of the 
whole party from sudden destruc- 
tion, About two o'clock in tlie 
morning, brother I iebisch perceiv- 
ed some salt water to drop from the 
roof of the snow-house upon his 
lips. Though rather alarmed on 
tasting the salt, which could not 
proceed from a common spray, he 
kept quiet, till the same dropping 
being more frequently repeated, just 
as he was about to give the alarm, 
/)n a sudden a tremendous surf 
broke close to the house, discharg- 
ing a quantity of w^ater into it ; a 
second soon followed, and carried 
away the slab of snow placed as 
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door before llie entrance. The 
missionaries immediately called a- 
loud to the sleeping Esquimaux, to 
rise and quit the place. They 
jumped up in an instant; one of 
them with a large knife cut a pas- 
sage through the side of the house, 
and each seizing some part of the 
baggage, it was thrown out upon a 
higher part of the beach, brother 
Turner assisting the Esquimaux. 
Brother Liebisch, and the woman 
and ciiild, ded to a neighbourir^ 
eminence. The latter were wrapt 
up by the Esquimaux in a l^ge 
skin, and the former took slielter 
behind a rock, for it was impossible 
to stand against the wind, snow, 
and sleet. Scarcely had the com- 
pany retreated to the eminence, 
when an enormous wave carried 
away the whole house, but nothing 
of consequence was lost. 

They now found themselves a 
second time delivered from the most 
imminent danger of death ; but the 
remaining part of the night, before 
the Esquimaux could seek and find 
'another more safe place for a snow- 
house, w'ere hours of great trial to 
mind and boily, and filled every 
one with painful reflcdtitw. Be- 
fore the day dawned, tMe Esqui- 
maux cut a hole into a large drift 
Xjf snow, to screen the woman and 
cuHJd, and the two missionaries. 
Brother la'cbisch, however, could 
not bear the closeness of the air, 
and was obliged to sit down at the 
entrance, where the Esquimaux co- 
vered him with skins, to keep him 
warm, as the pain in his throat was 
very great. • 

As soon as it was light, they 
built another snow-house, aqd tni- 
serable as such an accommodation 
is at*all times, they were glad and 
thankful to creep into it. It was 
about eight feet square, and six or 
seven feet high. They now con- 
. matulatcd each other on their de- 

K 


livcrance, but found thebiselvcs in 
very bad plight. 

The missionaries had taken but 
a small stock of provisions with 
them, merely sufficient for the short 
journey to Okkak. Joel, his wife 
and child, and Kassigiak the sor- 
cerer, had nothing at all. They 
were therefore obliged to divide the 
small stock into daily portions, es- 
pedfally as there appeared no hopes 
>bf soon quitting this place, and 
reaching any dwellings. Only two 
ways were left for this purpose, 
rither to attempt the land passage 
across the wild and unfrequented 
moimtain Kiglapeit, ov to wait for 
a new ice-track over the sea, which 
it might require much time to form. 
They, therefore, resolved to serve 
out no more tjian a biscuit and a 
half per man per day. But as this 
would not by any means satisfy an 
Esquimaux's stomach, the mission- 
aries offered to give one of their 
dogs to be killed for them, on con- 
dition,* that in case distress obliged 
them to resort again to that expe- 
dient, the next dog killed should 
be one of the Esquimaux’s team. 
They replied,^ that they should be 
glad of it, if they had a kettle to 
boil tlfc flesh in ; but as that was 
not the case, they must even suf- 
fer hunger, for they .could not, 
even now, eat dog's flesh in its raw 
state. The missionaries now re- 
mained in the snow-house, and 
every day endeavoured to boil as 
much water over their lamp, as 
might serve "tliem for two dislies of 
coffee a-piece. Through mercy they 
were preserved in good health, and 
brother Liebisch quite unexpectedly 
recovered on the first day of his 
sore threat. The Esquimaux, also 
kept up their spirits, and even the 
rough heathen Kassigiak declared, 
that it was proper to be Uiankful 
that they were still alive ; adding, 
tliat if they had remained a ^ery 
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little lon^r upon the ice yesterday, 
all their bones i^ould have been 
broken to pieces in a short time. 
He had, however, his heels frozen, 
and suftered considerable pain. In 
the evening tlic missionaries sung 
a hymn with the Esquimaux, and 
continued to do it every morning 
and evening. The Lord was pre- 
sent with them, and comforted their 
Jicarts by his peace. 

Towards noon of the 13th, lli^- 
weather cleared up, and the sea 
was seen, as far as the eye could 
reach, quite freed from ice. Mark 
and Joel went up th«f hills to re- 
connoitre, and returned with the 
disagreeable news, that not a mor- 
sel of ice was to be seen, even from 
thence, in any direction, and that 
it Iiad even been forced away from 
the coast at Niiasornak. They 
were therefore of ojjinion, that wc 
could do nothing but force our way 
across the mountain Kiglapcit. 

To-day Kassigiak complained 
much of hunger, probably «to ob- 
tain from the missionaries a larger 
portion than the common allow- 
ance. They represented to him, 
that they had no more themselves, 
and reproved liini for his impa- 
tience. Whenever the victucris wore 
distributed, lie always swallowed his 
portion veiy grecdjl^^, and put out 
his hand for what lie saw the mis- 
sionaries had left, but was oa&ily 
kept 1‘rom any further attempt by 
seiious reproof. The Esquimaux 
eat to-day an old sack made of fish- 
skin, which proved indeed a dry 
and miserable dish. While they 
were at this singular meal, they 
kept repeating, in a low humming 
tone, " You was a sack but a little 
M'hije ago, and, now you *nrc food 
for us.” Towards evening some 
flakes of ice were discovered driv- 
ing towards the caast, and on the 
14th, in the morning, the sea was 
covered with them. But tlie wind 
was again very strong, and the Es- 


quimaux could not quit the snow- 
house, which made them very low- 
spirited and melancholy. Kassi-< 
giak suggested, that it would be 
well to attempt to make good 
weatlicr,” by which he meant to 
practise his art as a sorcerer, to 
make the weather good. The mis- 
sionaries opposed it, and^told him, 
tha< his heathenish practices wci^ 
of no use, but tliat the weather 
would become favourable as soon 
as it should please God* Kassigiak 
tpen asked, Whether Jesus could 
make good weather.” He was told, 
that to Jesus was given all ]iowci 
in heaven and earth ; upon which 
he demanded that he should be 
applied to. Another time he said, 
“ I shall tell my countrymen at 
Seglek enough about you, how well 
you bear this misfortune.” The 
missionaries replied, Tell them, 
that in the midst of this affliction 
we placed our only hope and trust 
in Jesus Christ our Saviour, who 
loves all mankind, and has shed 
his blood to redeem them from 
eternal misery,” 

To-day the Esquimaux began to 
eat an old filthy and worn-out 
skin, wnicK had served them for u 
matrass. 

On the 35th the weather con- 
tinued extremely boisterous, and 
the Esquimaux appeared every ^jw 
and then to sink under disappoint- 
ment. But tlicy possess one good 
quality, namely, a* power of going 
to sleep when they please, and, if 
need be, they will sleep for days and 
nights together. 

In the erening the sky became 
clear, - arid their hope revived. 
Marly and Joel went out to recon- 
noitre, and brought word, that tlie 
ice hod acquired a considerable de- 
gree of solidity, and might soon be 
fit for use. The poor dogs had 
meanwhile fasted four days ; but 
now, in the prospect of a speedy^ 
release, the missionaries allowed to 
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each a few morsels of food. The showers of snow and sleet ‘but they 
tempemture of the air having been set off’ at half-past leii o'cloc*k in the 
jather mild, it occasioned a new forenoon. Mark ran all the way- 
source of distress, for by the warm round Kiglapcit, before the sledge, 
exhalations of the inhabitants, the to find a good tract, and about one 
roof of the snow-house got to be in o'clock, through God's mercy, they 
a melting state, which occasioned a were out of danger, and reached 
continual dropping, and by degrees the bay. Here tliey found a good 
ipaade every thing soaking wet. The tract upon smooth ice, made a meal 
missionaries report, that they don- of the remnant of their provisions, 
sidered this the greatest hardsliip and^ot some warm coffee. Thus 
they had to endure, for they had yfef reshed, they resolved to proceed 


not a dry thread about thorn, nojf 
a dry place to lie down in. / 

On the lO’tli, early, the sky deA 
cd, but the fine particles of Snow 
were diiven about like clouds. Joel 
and Kassigiak resolved to pursue 
their journey to Okkak, by the way 
of Nuasornuk, and set out, with 
the wind and snow full in their 
faces. Mark could not resolve to 
l>rocced farther north, because, in 
his opinion, the violence of the wind 
had driven the ice off the coast at 
Tikkerarsuk, so as to render it im- 
possible to land ; but be thought 
he might proceed to the soutli with 
safety, and get round Kiglapeit. 
The missionaries endeavoured to 
persuade him to follow the above- 
mentioned company to Qkkj^y but it 
was in vain ; and they did not feel 
at liberty to insist upon it, not bc- 
^ng sufficiently acquainted with the 
c^ciimstances. Their present dis- 
tress dictated the necessity of ven- 
turing something to reach the ha- 
bitations of men ; and yet they 
were rather afraid of passing over 
the newly frozen sea under Kig- 
lapeit, and could not immediately 
determine what to dp. Brother 
Turner, therefore, went again with 
IVIark to examine the ice, and both 
seemed satisfied that it would hold. 
They therefore came at last to a 
resolution to return to Nain, and 
commit themselves to the protec- 
tion of Providence. 

On the 17th the wind liad conjr 
eidcrdbly increased, with heavy 


witliout stopping till they reached 
Nain, where they arrived at twelve 
o’clock at night. The brethren at 
Nain rejoiced exceedingly to see 
them return, for by several hints 
of the Esquimaux who first met 
them going out to sea, and who 
then, in their own obscure way, had 
endeavoured to warn them of the 
danger of tlic ground-swell, but had 
not been attended to, their fellow- 
missionaries, and especially their 
wives, had been much terrified. 
One of these Esquimaux, whose 
wife had made some article of dress 
for brother Liebisch, whom tliey 
called Samuel, addressed her in the 
following manner I should be 
glad of the payment for my wife's 
work." \V^iit a little,” answered 
.sister# l.iebisch, and when my 
luisband returns he will settle with 
you, for I am unacquainted witli 
the bargain made between you.*' 
Samuel and William,” replied the 
Esquimaux, will not return any 
more to Nain.” “ How, not re- 
turn ! what makes you say so 
After some pause, the Esquimaux 
replied in a low tone, Samuel and 
William arc no more ! all their 
bones arc broken, and in the sto- 
machs of the sharks.’’ Terrified 
at this* alarming^ account, §ister 
Liclnsch called in tJic rest of the 
family, and the Esquimaux was 
examined as his meaning ; ^ut 
his answers were little less obscure. 
He seemed so certain of thg^ de- 
struction of the missionaries, that 
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be was with difficulty prevailed on 
to wait some time for their return. 
He could not believe that they 
could have escaped the effects of so 
furious a tempest, considering the 
course they were taking. 

It may easily be coiu^eived, with 
Ivhat gratitude to God the whole 
fiinily at Naiii bid them welcome. 
During the storm they had consi- 
dered with some dread, what ftight 
be the fate of their brethren, thong?? 
iit Nain its violence was not felt as 
much as on a coast unprotected by 
any islands. Added to this, the 
hints of the Esquimaux had con- 
eidevably increased their apprehen- 
sions for their safety, and their 
fears began to get the better of 
their hopes. All, therefore, joined 
most fervently in praise and thanks- 
giving to God, for Ihis signal de- 
liverance. 

I have thus repeated to you, as 
circumstantially as my memory and 
the few documents 1 po#;sessed 
would permit, the story of the es- 
cape of these two valuable men ; 
and hope I have omitted no ma- 
terial circumstance. Tlic only thing 
in which I am uncerfain, relates to 
the person to whom the Esquimaux 
addressed himself in the last con- 
versation, whether to Sister Turner 
or Sister Licbisch ; but that will 
appear of little moment. I quoted 
it from brother Liebisc]i'’s narra- 
tive, to give a specimen of the Es- 
quimaux manners. They do not 
like to speak out upon disagreeable 
subjects, nor ever fairly contradict 
the person they are addressing; 
and, in general, are very reserved. 

Moravian Missions. 


JAMES Russell's accounit of the 

MURDER or ARCHBISHOP SHARPE 

—1679. 

(From the Secret and True History of the 

Church of Scotland, edited from the MSSk 

of the Rev. hfr James Kirkton, by Charles 

Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq.) 

All the nine * rode what they 
could to Magus-muir, the hills at 
the nearest, and Andrew Hendcr« 
^on riding before, being best mount* 
[d, and saw them when he was qn 
ic top' of the hill, and all the rest 
cwue up and rode very fast, for the 
coach was driving hard ; and being 
come near Magus, George Fleman 
and James Russell riding into the 
town, and James ai»kcd at the good« 
man if that was the Bishop's coach? 
He fearing, did not tell, but one of 
liis servants, a woman, came run- 
ning to iiirn, and said itVas the 
Bishop's coach, and slie seemed to 
be overjoyed ; and James ridiqg 
towards the coach to be sure*, see- 
ing the Bishop looking out at the 
door, cast away his cloak and cried, 
Judas he inlcen / The Bishop cried 
to the coachman to drive ; heiiring 
dt himt crying to the rest tolcome 
up, anm^tliD rest throwing away 
their cloaks, except Ratliillet, .... 
fired into the coach driving very 
fast about half a mile, in which uy{o 
they fired several shots in at all 
parts of the coach ; and Alexander 
Henderson seeing one Wallace hav- 
ing a cocked carabine going to fire, 
gript him in the neck, and threw 
him down, and took it out of bis 
hand. Andrew Henderson outran 
the coach, and stroke the horse in 

* Viz. David Hackstonof Rathillct, John 
Balfour of Kinlodi, James Russell in Keu 
tie, George Flcnian in Balbathie, Andrew 
Henderson, Alexander Henderson in KiU 
brachmont, William Danziel in Caddam, 
George B^our in Gilston, and Andrew 
GuilloD. 
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'the face with his sword; and James Save my life, and I wilfc save all 
Russell coming to the postiling^ yours. James answered, that he 
commanded him to stand, wliich he knew that it was not in his power 
refusing, he stroke him on tlie face, either to save or to kill us, for there 
and cut down the side of his shine, was no saving of his life, for the 
and striking at the horse next brake blood he had shed was crying to 
his sword, and gripping the ringeses heaven for vengeance on him, and 
of the foremost horse in the far- thrust his shabel at him, John 
thest side : George Fleinan fired a Balfour desired him again to come 
pistol in ai the north side of the forth, and he answered, I will come 


coach beneath his left arm, and saw 
liis dauglitcr dight off the furage; 
and riding forward, gripping the^ 
horses' bridles in the nearest side/ 
and held them still. George Bay 
four fired likewise, and James 
sell got George Pieman's sword, 
and lighted oft' his, horse, and ran 
to the coacli-door, and desired the 
Bishop to come forth, Judas. He 
answered, he never vtTonged them : 
James declared before the Lord, 
that it was no particular interest, 
nor yet for any wrong that he had 
done to him, but because he had 
betrayed the church as Judas, and 
had wrung his hands these eighteen 
or nineteen years in the blood of 
the saints, but especially at Pent- 
land ; and Mr Guthrie, and Mr 
Mitchell, and James Learmonth ; 
and they were sent by (^od Jo exe- 
cute his vengeance on him^iiis day, 
and desired him to repent aiid come 
Jbrth ; and John Balfour on horse- 
said, Sir, God is our witness, 
that it is not for any wrong thou 
hast done to me, nor yet for any 
fear of what thou could do to me, 
but because thou hast been a mur- 
derer of many a poor soul in the 
Kirk of Scotland, and a betrayer of 
the church, and an oyen enemy, 
and persecutor of Jesus Christ and 
his members, whose blood thou 
hast shed like water on tlie earth, 
and therefore thou shall die ! and 
fired a pistol ; and James Russell 
desired him again to come forth 
and make him for death, judgement, 
and eternity ; and the Bishop said. 


to for I know you are a gentlc- 
r^ii, and will save my life ; but I 
gone already, and what needs 
more? and another told him of 
keeping up of a pardon granted by 
the king for nine persons at Pent- 
land, and then at the 4)ackside of 
the coach thrust a sword at him, 
threatening him to go forth ; where? 
upon he went forth, and falling 
upon his knees, said. For God-sake 
save my life ; his daughter falling 
on her knees, begging his life also. 
But they told him that he should 
die, and desired him to repent and 
make for death. Alexander Hen- 
derson ^aid. Seeing there has been 
lives tiiken for you already, and ii 
ours be taken, it shall not be for 
nought; he ri.siug off his knees 
went forward, and Jolin Balfour 
stroke him on flie face, and Andrew 
Hendeyson stroke him on the hand, 
and cut it, and John Balfour rode 
him down ; whereupon he l 3 ung 
upon his face as if he had been 
dead, and James Russell hearing 
his daughter say to Wallace that 
there was life in him yet, in the 
time James was disarming the rest 
of the Bishop's men, went presently 
to him and jast off his hat, for it 
would not cut at first, and hacked 
his head in pieces- 

Having thus done, his daughter 
came to him and cursed him, and 
called him a blood /murderer ;*and 
James answered, they were not 
murderers, for tficy were sent to 
execute God’s vengeance on him ; 
and presently w'cnt to the coach. 
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and finduig a pair of pistols, took 
tliem, and then took out a trunk 
and brake it up, and finding no- 
thing but womcn^s furniture, and 
asked what should be done with it; 
and it was answered, that they 
would have nothing but papers and 
arms ; and Andrew Htniderson 
lighted, and took a little box and 
brake it up, and finding some pa- 
pers, which he look ; and opcpjng 
a cloak-bag, they found more 
pers, and a Bible full of porterers^j 
(portraits), with a little purse hung 
in it, a copper dollar, two pistol 
balls, two turners, two stamps, some 
coloured thiead, and some yellow 
coloured thing like to parings of 
nails, which would not burn, wliicli 
they took. All tliis time James 
Russell was taking the rest of his 
men’s arms, and Wallace, as he 
would have resisted, came roundly 
forward, and James Russell smote 
him on the cheek with his sliabcl, 
and riped all their pockets, and 
got some papers and a kqifc and 
fork, w'hich he took ; and crying to 
the rest to see tliat the Bishop be 
dead, William Danziel lighted, and 
went and thrust his sword into his 
belly, and turning (liin over, ript 
his pockets, and found a whinger 
and knifes conform, with some pa- 
pers, which he took. James Rus- 
sell desired his servants to take 
up their priest now'. All this lime 
Andrew Guillon pleaded for his 
life. John Balfour threatening 
him to be quiet, he came to Ra- 
thillet, who was standing at a dis- 
tance with his cloak about his 
mouth all the time on horseback, 
and desired him to come and cause 
save his life ; who answered, as he 
meddled not with them, nor de- 
sired them to l!Akc his life, so he 



BATTLE OF LOUDON. 

(From the same.) 

In this time, first Mr Duglasa 
spake a little, and prayed, and sing- 
ing, and speaking a little, Mr Ha** 
milton reading all the wicked acts 
that was against the liberty of the 
Kii;k of Scotland, and Speaking a 
little to the people, caused fix a 
copy of the testimony to the Cross, 
and bmnt them in the fire publicly, 
und they came all away to the bridge 
If Glasgow’', where, retiring a little 
way, dismissed every one to 
their own homes most composedly ; 
and these Fifenien went to Eagles- 
harn with Mr Hamilton, and hav- 
ing rested a while in the morning, 
there came in word to their quar- 
ters that the troupers had been 
within half a mile and less of them 
presently, but the Lord so re- 
strained them that they came not 
where they were, though they were 
all scattered in several houses, and 
being suspected loo. About ten 
hours of the day they horsed and 
w^ent all to two^ three houses near 
New milns, bc-west Loudon-hill a- 
bout a. mile, and staid till Saturday 
at nigM;'when going to bed tlie 
alarm comes thatClavers was rindg- 
ing all the country for lliem ; thev 
presently horsed and met nltogeth^: 
in the house where the minister (tnd 
Mr Hamilton was ; and the honest 
people gathered to^lliem, and staid 
there all night, and in the morning 
they resolved to keep tlie meeting 
in the place appointed ; and pre- 
sently getting intelligence thatCTa<* 
vers had faken Mr King and IS 
prisoners with him, and had tlicm 
all bound on horse bare backs like 
beasts ; in a little came Hendry 
Hall and Thomas Weir in Com- 
merhead, and his brother, who had 
been at Mr Welch dealing with him 
to preach against the indulgence^ 
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but did not prevail, and regretted Whigs' blood and flesh or night; 
it very sore; and tlieii Mr Cleland but instead of that, his dog wus 
came, and some with him, from seen eating his own thrapple, (for 
Lesmahagow, and meeting at tlie he was killed), by several ; and 
place appointed before llie ordinary particularly James Russell, after the 
time of day, resolving to go to pursuit, coming back to his dear 
rescue the prisoners, if the Lord friend Janies Dtmigell, who was 
should enable them ; and sending sorely wounded, asked at sonic w'o- 
away to warn some men in Les- men and men who it was ; they told 
niahagow to meet them at Louddn- it was that Grahamc, and ai'ter- 
Jiill : and the people about Kilmar- they got certain 'word what 

nock hearing tell of Clavers, did said to his dog in Strevan. The 
not come the sixjh morn that was|^ r omraanders was Robert Hamilton, 
expected, for there was to hava Robert Pieman Ralhillct, John BaL 
been a very great meeting: not/ four, William Cleland, Hendry 
withstanding they being met, re- Hall, and John Loudon ; William 
solved to offer themselves, know- Cleland and some others command- 


ing that the Lord could save as 
well with few as with many ; and 
the minister praying, and after 
spake a little, and then laid out the 
case to tlie people, and many of 
them was willing to offer them- 
selves, for Clavers had gotten a 
commission to kill all whomsoever 
he got either coming or going, or 
at a preaching, or made any re- 
sistance. They being about 50 
horse and about as many guns, and 
about 150 with forks and halberts, 
and marching towards them, de- 
sired all that was not willing jfc offer 
themselves to go away ; Wut men 
, and women that had nothing to 
^arsuc nor yet to defend went, there 
was' such a spirit given from the 
Lord; and lialf a mile be-west 
Drumclog there came a few of those 
men that was sent for from Les- 
xnahagow, and then seeing Clavers 
with his troop of horse, and two 
companies of dragoons, never fear- 
ing, but went forward, •and drew 
up all in a body, and then prayed 
and sang : Clavers coming fiercely 
fonvard, and gave his men that 
word. No Quarter ! resolving to cut 
off every man ; and one Graliame, 
tliat same morning in Strevan, his 
dog was leaping upon him for meat, 
and he Siiid he would give him none, 
but he* should fill liimsclf of the 
Vor.. T. . T 


cd the foot. Clavers commanded 
off two first to view the ground, 
and then came himself, as they that 
had seen him b<;fore said ; but there 
was a great gutter like a stank; 
being no way to get about it, lie 
commanded off first 12 well-mount- 
ed troupers, or dragoons, for they 
were not well known, being all so 
well mrAintcd, to fire on the honest 
party ; and the honest party sent 
out other 12, which v,\as Thomas 
Weir in Cummerhead, and Mr 
Walter Smithj^and William Dan- 
ziel, and James Russell, not mind- 
ing the»i’est's name?, ; but these 12 
being best mounted, both of horse 
and arms, marched fonvard and 
fired each at otlicr ; but none fall- 
ing on cither side, Clavers' men 
retired, and the honest party re- 
tired back to the body, being pis- 
tol-shot long from that body ; and 
Clavers comnanded other 12 off to 
fire, and the same that had been 
before off firing of the honest party 
went again, with John Balfour and 
six footmen with guns, and fired 
both sid«s, but nqpc fell, CT^ept 
■ one of Clavers' men fell off the 
horse; whether he was mortally 
wounded they c#uld not tell, but 
he rose with great difficulty ; then 
Clavers commanded the mattQ)* of 
.30 dr.igoons to light and give fire. 
1 t 
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WiDiain Cldand, with the matter of as long as he was able, and then 
J2 or l6 foot with guns^ and the fell. The honest party pursued as 
matter of 20 or 24 with pikes^ and long as their horse would trot, bc«- 
forks^ and halberts^ advanced and ing upward of two miles. There 
fired on them, and after they had was of the enemy killed 36 dead on 
all fired, he ran forward alon&, and the ground, and by the way in the 
fired a gun and killed one of the pursuit, as it was certified by those 
dragoons, as these that looked on who told them that same night, 
said, being the first that was killed and there was only five or six of 
of either side ; and in the wheeling th*e honest party, and only three 
of tlie honest party there wSs au- dead, for Thomas Weir lived three 
other party of the dragoons days, and William Danzicl lived 

fired, and killed one of the honest \more than 24 hours after, 
party. Presently Clavers advanced | 
all in a body to the stank tree, when \ „ 
he was within shot of the honest 


party, and fired desperately ; and 
the honest party having but few 
guns, was not able to stand, and 
being very confused in the coming 
off of the last part}^ cried all out, 
For the liOrd’s sake go on ! and 
immediately they ran violently for- 
ward; and Clavers was tooming 
tlie shot all the time on them ; but 
the honest party right hand of the 
foot being nearest, Cleland^went on 
oil Clavers' left flank, and all the 
body went on together for against 
Clavers* body, and Cleland stood 
until the honest pftrty was joined 
among them both with pikes and 
swords ; and William Dairzicl and 
Thomas Weir being upon the right 
hand of the honest party, all the 
forenamed who fired thrice before 
being together, and loupping our 
the yeU among the enemys, Wil- 
liam Danziel received his wound ; 
his horse being dung back by the 
strength of the enemy, fell over, 
and dang over James Russeirs 
horse, being upon his right hand, 
and James presently rose, and 
moi^ited, and pursued, calling to a 
to takc^ up his 'dear friend 
,-^iUiam Danzicl, (for the women 
! Tan as fast as the men), and she 
did so. Thomtis Weir rode in 
amongist them and took a standard, 
and ho was mortally wounded and 
knocked on the head, but pursued 


LE MERC1ER*S CHARLEMAGNE. 
(From « Feance,” by Lady Moeoak.) 

r HAD so long and so often heard 
of the interest excited in Paris by 
the first representation of a new 
tragedy, that I considered it a 
piece of unusual good fortune that 
Mons. Lc Mercier brought out his 
long expected Charlemagne during 
my residence in that capital. Not- 
withstanding the political agitations 
of the day, Charlemagne had be- 
come an object of the most intense 
and uVnvcfsal interest ; it was even 
discus^d in the Saloons as being a 
sort of pierre de touch of political ^ 
sentiment ; and its failure or si^- 
ccss w^as a point of solicitudc>^e- 
yond the mere triumph or fall of an 
ordinary tragedy. 

The author, Ld Mercier, had al- 
ready alnjost become an historical 
character the brilliant success of 
his tragedy of Agamemnon, his 
filling so ably the professor's chair 
at the Athenec, as successor to La 
Harpe, the part he had taken in 
thd Revolution, but above all, his 
relations with the late Emperor of 
Fiance, under whose eye Charle- 
magne was written, together with 
the well-known, bold, and indepen- 
dent principles of the author, and 
the eccentricity of bis genius and 
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character^ combined to excite^ an 
interest for the first representation 
of Cluirlemagnc, which perhaps had 
not been felt in Paris since the Irene 
of Voltaire. 

On the night of the representa- 
tion, although 1 took possession of 
my box at half after six, 1 found the 
house already overfiowing. Even 
the orchestia was full; and lihe 
tnurmurs, the commotions, gradu- 
ally swelling into tumult, like the 
sudden rising of a storm, the agi-.v 
tation of the many waving heads/ 
the impatience and energy of tXiw 
strong marked countenances, 
me an impression of the vivacity of 
a French multitude, wound up to 
its utmost capability of emotion, 
almost frightful. Long before the 
play began, it was easy to discover 
the drawing up of the different po- 
litical parties, as if the* coin du 
Hoi and the coin de la Heine were 
still in being,— powdered heads, 
coeffure aik^de^pigeon, and stars, 
and crosses, were not the only in- 
signia of one partyi nor the rough 
black crops, and black silk hand- 
kerchij^fs of tlie other ; for all ex- 
ternal distinction was rather avoid- 
ed, and 1 was obliged ^ tl/e gen- 
tleman who accompanied me totlie 
theatre, and who knew all parties, 
^or pointing out to me the different 
factions as they ranged themselves 
in the parterre, or appeared in tljeir 
Loges. 

Tile play at length began, and 
the emotion, far from having sub- 
sided, was now so intense, that the 
Jirst scene was very imperfectly 
heard, and was loudly ^'heered by 
one party, and hissed by another, 
without being listened to by either. 
It was repeated, and several sien- 
tcnccs, spiritedly uttered by La 
Fond as Ciiai lemagne, were called 
for over again, with the usual, his, 
his, his. Bonaparte' had been so 
often likened to Charlemagne, that 
the twb Empeiors were confounded 


Charlemagne. 2(J7 

in the scene, and thcpoffr»and the 
centres distributed their hisses and 
applauses as their party- feelings di- 
rected. The plot of tlie piece is a 
conspiracy against the life of Char- 
lemagne, by the brother and friends 
of liis beautiful mistress Hegine, 
the mother of his son Ilugiies. 
whom he had promised to marry, 
but whom he is about to abandon 
foi^ political alliance with Irhic^ 
iyje Empress of Constantinople, 
the mere plot w’as, however, of 
little moment ; the sentiments in- 
cidentally uttered by the characters, 
and the peculiarity of their situa- 
tions, were every thing. Occasional 
glimpses of the Empress Josephine 
were caught in llie character of the 
devoted but abandoned Hegine. 
The Imperial Irene w'as not without 
her type. Thd traitor Asirntc con- 
spiring against tlie man who Iiad 
raised him, had too many parallels 
in France; the situation of the 
little Hugues was not without its 
original and Charlemagne and Na^ 
poleon were every where the same. 

A number of sentiments for and 
against military despotism, the 
interference of meddling priests, * 
the influence df bigotry, the cfTccts 
of consypiracy, and character of eon- 
spiratois, all drew forth the va- 
rious and contending passions of 
the audience, and produced an end- 
less uproar and contest; while every 
word was so guarded, and every 
personality so delicately avoided, 
that even the minister of the police 
could not have passed a censure on 
the piece ; and on this management 
the tact and talent of the author 
chiefly lay. At the lines, 

■ «< ces furieux 

Vouloicnt rdus arracher la couropn^ ct les 
yeux 

and, . 

« II dent le juste ell paix, le mediant en 
clfroi, 

Ou diroit a ce? trait«, quo vom pelgycz Ic 
ftoi r 
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the emotion of the Royalist party 
expressed itself almost in shouts. 
But when Charlemagne recounts the 
benefits of his long and able admi- 
nistration, the brilliancy of his con- 
quests, the glory with whicli he had 
covered his empire, Iiis devotion to 
the nation, and, above all, when he 
prophesies the place he is to hold 
with posterity in the history of his 
own times, when all contemporary 
prejudice shall be laid at rest ; t»^ 
emotion of tlie majority of the au- 
dience became so wild, so insup- 
portable, that I think a more ter- 
rible image of popular commotion 
could scarcely be conceived. I saw 
them in the pit, springing several 
inches higli, frantic— wild 1 These 
people, with all their prompt sensi- 
bility and strong passions thus rea- 
dily rising to the surface, must 
make the most formidable multi- 
tude, when congregated for violent 
purposes, in the world. 

In all this wild contention, how- 
ever, not the slightest personal of- 
ience was given ; no riot, no bru- 
tality, no rude laiiguagc: And one 
party hissed, and the other clapped, 
and all stamped, jumped, grimaced, 
and shouted, in th! most perfect 
abstiarlion of principles j-riiot as 
enemies, but as partisans ; — not as 
men haling each other, but as en- 
thusiasts in difTercnt causes. While 
faction, however, was deciding the 
merits of a political tragedy, criti- 
cism, never shmhering in a French 
, jut, frequently united both parties 
in her decisions. At the tautolo- 
gical expressions, “ La passion qui 
Wamime,'*^ and a “ mcurlre irre- 
all parties joined in shouts 
of laughter; — an unfortunate 

f laced nearly damncd«tiie piece 
e third act. But an eternal 
gue between two conspirators, 
illustrated ilic maxini, that 
***rart d'ennuyer est Vart de to^t 
dire^"* and above all, a Jong pros- 
jing monologue of a sentimental 


murderer, had such an effect on the 
audience, that convulsions of laugh- 
ter from every part of the house 
were only interrupted by those fear- 
ful sounds to the ear of an author 
and actor, A has, a has /—a la 
porle, a la porte 

The friends of the ‘author, who 
were numerous, opposed the fatal 
decision with such force, that the 
fifth act was permitted to go on. 
But the tumults of party, criticism, 
^nd friendship were now so great, 
ftat not a word that was uttered on 
fee stage could be heard eVen in the 
sU^-box. La Fond, as Charle- 
magne, which he bad performed hi- 
therto with indnitc spirit, and with a 
brilliant rapidity of declamation, 
that took from the insupportable 
lengfli of the speeches, was now 
wholly confounded ; — a deadly pale- 
ness covered his face, and he sto[i- 
ped abruptly in the midst of his 
speech. Mademoiselle George, as 
Rcginc, reurining more presence of 
mintl, sccmcil either to support him 
by some word whispered in his car, 
or to givc.him liis cue, — but it was 
in vain, the and the ** a has'*'* 

wholly overpowered him. He ad- 
vanced iiif great agitation to the 
front ot stage. The whole house 
was now standing up ; he declared 
that “ il avoit perdu la iete,*'* th^ 
not only his head, but his memo^ 
was gone. The prompter presented 
him the book, and he looked over 
his pai t; while Mademoiselle George 
recommenced Iicr own speech, and 
the piece, amidst hisses and ap- 
plauses, was thus suffered to pro- 
ceed and W be finished. Of course 
it liolds its place, for the curtain 
not being dropped during the per- 
formance, it was saved from fac- 
tion, if not crowned with success, 
and was given several nights after- 
wards, with various corrections and 
omissions. 

The uproar did not finish ■witli 
the tragedy ; but I had suffered so 
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much from fear, agitation, heat, 
and noise, that the moment the 
curtain dropt, I left the box, and 
accompanied my party to the foyer 
to take some refreshments, while 
the hurricane of the house still as- 
sailed our ears. Wc had all felt 
infinite sympathy for the author, 
whose head wc had from time to 
time seen in an opposite box ; knd 
some of my party, who knew him 
intimate]}^, and felt great anxiety 


R E V 


for the fate of Charlemagne, were 
going to seek him, to cheer rather 
than console him, when M. Le Mer- 
cier appeared himself, walking' up 
and down the foyer with the beau«* 
tiful Madame de B— de, ticking 
with great earnestness and gtiiety ; 
and, at every fresh burst of uproar 
that reached him from the theatre, 
stopping to indulge in violent fits 
opaffughtcr, in which he was joined 
his fair companion. 


lEW. 


Description of the Character^ Man-- 
ners^ and Customs of ike People 
of India ; and of their Insittu- 
lions f Religious' ajid Civil, By 
the Abbe J, A, Dubois, Mis- 
sionerry in the Mysore, Trans- 
lated from the French Manu- 
script- London, Longman 4' 
Co. 1817. 

IVf ONSIEUR Dubois, the author 
of this interesting publication, hav- 
ing been compelled to leave France 
during the massacres whith follow- 
ed upon the Revolution in that 
country, found his way to India, 
where he enjoyed’ many years an 
asylum among the native inhabi- 
tants, or Hindoos, to whom, in re- 
turn, he laboured to communicate 
tlic benefits of the Christian reli« 
gion in the character of a mission* 
ary. Acting with that accommo- 
dating facilit}*^ which i:f almost pe- 
culiar to a Frenchman, of adopting 
the habits and modes of life of the 
nation in which his lot may happen 
to be cast, Dubois made ng hesita- 
tion to forego for a time the so- 
ciety of Europeans, and to restrict 
liis intercourse entirely to the per- 
sons whom he had thus undertaken to 
instruct. He became, in short, one 


of themselves. lie lived in their 
houses, partook of their food, and 
even occasionally witnessed their 
religious solemnities. To use his 
own words, he made it his constant 
rule to live as they did, conforming 
exactly in all things to their man- 
ners, their style of living and 
clothing, and even, externally, to 
most of their prejudices : in consc* 
qucncc of which he obtained their 
confidence an^ respect to such a de- 
gree, that whenever in the course of 
his travels he w'as known to be ap- 
proaching a village, the house of a 
Brulimaii was uniformly cleared for 
his reception, as a spontaneous mark 
of deference and regard. 

Of Uiis opportunity for collecting 
materials relative to the singular 
people among whom he was thus 
in some degree naturalized, he was 
led'to avail himself by certain no- 
tices which were published a good 
many years ago, calling for authen- 
tic documents to enable the histo- 
riographers of the Honourable Com- 
pany to compose a history of India. 
From that period, as he himself as- 
sures us, he difccted his mind* to 
obtain information from the dili- 
gent study of some of the works in 
greatest estimation among the Hin- 
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doos, as well as from some detached 
memoirs that fell into his hands^ the 
veracity of which he was careful to 
confirm by personal observation. 
But, as he adds, he xvas chiefly in- 
debtad to an exact and regular sys- 
tem of inquiry whicJi he was en- 
abled to maintain by a residence of 
between 17 and 18 years in the 
midst of the people whom he de- 
scribes, and by a close and 
intercourse with persons of ever; 
cast and condition of life, in the great 
number of districts tlirough which 
he had travelled. These are advan- 
tages wliich, it is hardly necessary 
to observe, are very rarely enjoyed 
by Eniopeans, wlio, as Lord W. 
Bcntinck justly observes, with a re- 
ference to the production now be- 
fore ns, know little ^or nothing of 
the customs and manners of the 
Hindoos, We are all acquainted,” 
says his Lordship, with some 
prominent marks and farts which 
all who run may read ; but their 
manner of thinking, their domestic 
habits and ceremonies, in which 
circumstances a knowledge of the 
people consists, is, I fear, in great 
part wanting to iis^ We under- 
stand very imperfectly their lan- 
guage. Tlicy perhaps know more 
of ours ; but thpir knowledge is by 
no means sufficiently extensive to 
give a desci'iption of subjects not 
easily represented by the insulated 
words in dail}'' use. We do not, 
we cannot, associate with the na- 
tives. We cannot see them in their 
houses, and with their families. We 
arc necessarily very much confined 
to our houses by the heat ; all our 
wants and business, which would 
create a greater intercourse with 
the natives, is dpne for us/ and we 
are in fact Aj^gers in the' land.” 

^^^rsualPe of the views of the 
IndSi Company, the manuscript of 
IfvHubois was purchased by the 
;^$ladras Government for 2000 pa- 
godas; %nd being tianslatcd from 


the original papers, for it was never 
published in French, it is now for 
the first time presented to the Eu- 
ropean reader. Previous to the 
purchase, the official people at Ma- 
dras took the opinion of several in- 
dividuals, the most competent, from 
their particular pursuits and long 
residence, to pronounce on the me- 
rits *of the work : and as the judg- 
ment of an oriental scholar and dis- 
tinguished writer will have much 
'^orc thdn ours in a question of this 
rnture, we willingly transcribe the 
rCto^icndation of Colonel Wilks, 
polfScal resident at the Court of 
Mysore, and author of * Historical 
Sketches of the Soutli of India.* 
The manuscript of the Abbe l?u- 
boi.s, on Indian Casts, was,** soys 
he, put into my hands by him- 
self early in tlic 3'ear 1806, and so 
far as my previous information and 
subsequent inquiry have enabled 
me to judge, it contains the most 
correct, comprehensive, and minute 
account extant, in any European 
language, of the customs and man- 
ners of the Hindoos. Of the ge- 
neral utility of a work of this na- 
ture, I conclude, that no doubt can 
be entertained. Every English- 
man resiefent in India is interested 
in the knowledge of those pecu- 
liarities in the Indian Casts which ^ 
may enable him to conduct with 
the natives tlie ordinary intercourse 
of civility or business, without of- 
fending their prejudices. These 
prejudices are chiefly known to Eu- 
ropeans as insulated facts, and a 
work which should enable us to ge- 
neralise our knowledge, by unfold- 
ing the sources from which those 
prejudices are derived, would, as a 
manual for the younger servants of 
tlic Company in particular, be pro- 
ductive of public advantages, ou 
which it seems to be quite super- 
fluous to enlarge/* 

It is, indeed, a well known fact, 
that we h§ive no work on ' Indjijt 
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which so much as professes to set 
forth the domestic practices and 
modes of thinking peculiar to the 
nati ves of that vast country. On the 
contrary, such publications as have 
fallen under our observation arc 
nearly as completely English as if 
they had been written in England ; 
for, with the exception of u few 
sketches of scenery, and a very*few 
remarks on public exhibitions, reli-* 
gious worehip, and funerals, the au- 
thors occupy themselves only in 
tailing the amusements or avocatiovjs 
of their own countrymen settled 
the banks of the Ganges. liiSbed, 
considering the retired habits of the 
higher orders of Hindoos, and the 
horror which they entertain of the 
pollution which arises from tfie con- 
tact and even the looks of a Euro- 
pean, it is next to impossible for any, 
except such afe follow the plan of 
Dubois, to be witnesses of their pri- 
vate life, or to become acquainted 
with the minute observances of their 
complicated worship. If the eye o 
a foreigner, or even of a Hindoo of 
inferior cast, should but glance upon 
the kitchen-furniture of a Brahman, 
his earthen- ware, his pots and his 
pans, these implement^^ are imme- 
diately rendered so completely un- 
clean, that the former mast be bro- 
ken ill pieces,# and the latter sul>- 
jeeted to a thorougli scouring with 
sand and water. Feelings such as 
these, springing, too, out of reli- 
gion, and carrying upon them its 
powerful sanction, create barriers 
to the intercourse of society, which 
preclude the possibility of obtaining 
that intimate knowledge of customs 
and manners, without which the his- 
tory of a country is a mere statue 
without life. 

Before we proceed to transcribe 
the passages which we have selected 
from the Abbe’s volume, we shall 
make an observation or two, as na- 
turally suggested by the general 
rpu'ifof its contents. We were 


struck, for example, with tlie sin- 
gular coincidence between tlie mo- 
dern Brahman and the ancient 
Greek and Roman, with regard to 
the iiidifiTerciice, and even neglect, 
manifested towards their nun^ous 
gods, and the readiness with which 
the former is disposed to grant that 
toleration to modes of worship and 
forms of faith at variance with his 
o^, which every reader of the 
.Jassics knows was never refused by 
the latter, except in cases where 
their principles were attacked, and 
flicir superstition denounced. It 
matters not to a Hindoo, whether 
his neighbour pays his adoration to 
Brahma, to Siva, or to Vishnu, 
the three principal gods of their 
mythology. The existence of the 
idols is equaljy recognized by all, 
and tlie choice of the particular ob- 
ject of veneration excites no greater 
rivalry or dislike at Benares, tlian 
the same freedom of selection as to 
the divinities of the Pantheon creat- 
ed at Athens oi* Rome among tlie 
votaries of Jupiter, Apollo, or Nep- 
tune. The Br&hmaii himself, na- 
turally the most bigotted and su- 
perstitious of tlie Hindoo race, is 
inclined to rJeeive, with the most 
favourable disposition, the doctrines 
of Mahommedanism and of Chris- 
tianity. It is a principle establish- 
ed and taught in their books, and 
maintained by themselves in dis- 
course, ibut in the world there must 
be an endless diversity of laWs and 
of worship, (expressed by. their 
word ana?itujidUf which signifies an 
infinity of religions), nqf one of 
which they can condemn. Our au- 
tlior informs us, that they would 
respect the religion of the Arabian 
pi'Ophctj, even with all the trappings 
and superstitious additions with 
which tlie Mooriiih Hindoos have 
overloaded it, did not the weight, of 
the yoke which its propagators have 
imposed on their necks, bring^both 
therp and their religion into ah- 
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horrcnce/ They have, indeed, been pious impulse. Many of them have 
thought intolerant towards Chris* songs or scraps of rhymes abhsive 
tians, l>ecause, when engaged in of the gods whom they outwardly 
their religious rites, they do not adore ; and these they sing and re^ 
open their temples, nor admit to cite publicly with the utmost glee, 
theks^eremonies sucli as are attract* without any apprehension of inov*- 
ed by mere curiosity to see them, ing the anger or vengeance of the 
But we have the authority of M. impotent beings to whom they are 
Dubois for saying, that the reserve applied. 

which the Hindoos maintain in such These facts^ of which there can 


cases, does by no means proK^ 
from an intolerant feeling with r^ 
gard to religion. It springs solely 
from their prejudices with regard to 
the unprepared condition, the state 
of uncleanness and impurity, in 
which all Europeans are held by 
them, as arising from the very food 
and clothing which our countrymen 
^nerally use. If the English were 
to cease from taking JPai iahs or out* 
casts into their domestic service ; 
if they were to abstain from eating 
the flesh of cattle, give up their 
boots, gloves, and whatever else is 
made of the skins of animals, and 
accommodate themselves, ifi Jiow* 
ever small a degree, to the leading 
usages of the country, they would, 
says the Abbe, experience from the 
Hindoo the most p^'fect and un* 
bounded toleration. 

The resemblance between these 
idolators and the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, will appear still more 
remarkable when it is mentioned, 
that amid all their bigotry and la* 
borious rites, it is by no means an 
uncommon thing, even among Brah- 
mans, to turn their gods into ridi- 
cule, and to make them the stand* 
ing subject of their jokes and mer- 
riment. They appear in the tem- 
ples, it is said, without the smallest 
sramom of attention or respect for 
^^IPN^^vlnities wl\p reside tlicre. In* 
"'^d, it is not a rare thing to see 
them chusc these places for their 
quarrels and fights f and in general, 
the prostrations which they make 
VjUjfithpse figures of wood and stone, 
do not appear to proceed from any 


be no reasonable doubt entertained, 
and which are, in truth, corrobo* 
\ated by all we know of other ido- 
latrous nations, would, on first 
tVo^hts, lead one to imagine that 
noflnng could be more easily a- 
chieved than the conversion of the 
Hindoos to a new religion. This 
infeience, however, proceeds on a 
very limited view of the case ; and 
we fear that the obstacle^ to a can* 
did examination into tlic claims of 
a foreign faith arc jiist so much the 
greater, that the Braliman is indif- 
ferent to the obligations of that in 
which he professes to believe. But 
the greatest obstacle to any change 
for the better, in point of religion, 
and indeed to any change whatso- 
ever in the manners of a Hindoo, 
aiises from this important circum- 
stance, that all his habits, his cus- 
toms, hi» outgoings and incomings, 
his eatings and drinkings, his dress, 
his looks, his attitudes, his sitting 
in the house, and bathing in the 
river, the plowing of his &]ds, the 
reaping of his crop, the cooking of 
his rice, and the paling of his nails, 
are all founded upon religion, and 
constitute the most important part 
of its obscrvtwiCes. Their super- 
stition docs not shew itself, nor li- 
mit its influence, in the mere fasts 
and festivals kept out of respect to 
their gods, in their sacrifices or in 
their oblations ; on the contrary, it 
extends to the most minute and tri- 
vial occurrences of life, — tlic hide 
on which the Brahman squats, the 
wood of which he makes his tooth- 
pick, and the number of threads 
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which compose his girdle. It is ac- 
cordingly as religion lays hold of his 
every day usages, that it lays hold 
of the mind of a H/ndoo, —as it re- 
gulates the patch on his face, or the 
ornament in his ear, — and not as it 
tnodihes his creed, or enlightens 
liis views of morality. You may, 
accordingly, make the Brahman 
yield to your opinion on any s|lbcu- 
lative point, admit your arguments 
to prove that Vishnu is a greater 
god than Siva, or an older divi- 
nity than Brahma ; he will give up 
the locality in the heavens, where 
he has placed the stars of the Se- 
ven IVnitents, and of the Five fa- 
mous Virgins ; he will indulge your 
scepticism as to the wives of his 
three great gods, the infidelity of 
the most beautiful of those celes- 
tials, and the battle of her husband 
with the incontinent giant who se- 
duced her affections. In short, he 
will not stickle for any article of be- 
lief ; but as to the sanctity of cow- 
dung, and the abomination of eat- 
ing with a knife and fork, he re- 
mains immoveable ; — and these are 
matters ruled and determined by the 
practice of bis religion. Tlic Brah- 
mans trace these usages back through 
ten thousand years, to, the time 
when the fathers of their fnitli issued 
from tlie great mountains of tlic 
north: they invest them with all 
the authority which can be derived 
from the most remote tradition; 
and among all* the audacious and 
sacrilegious crimes which the ima- 
gination of man devises, they can- 
not allow themselves to think that 
there is an individual ^*n all Hin- 
dostan who could meditate the sub- 
version, in these respects, of their re- 
ligious polity. This prejudice in fa- 
vour of their customs is so deeply 
rooted in their nature, that all tlie 
mighty revolutions to which they 
have been exposed, have not effect- 
ed the slightest visible alteration iii 
their manner of living. Tlie Moors, 
VoL. I, . M 


who could not tolerate arfy religion 
but their own among a pev^ple whom 
they had conquered, used every ef- 
fort to impose their institutions, re- 
ligious as well as civil, on the Hin- 
doos, who had all submitted wjtb^ut 
resistance to these stern invaders. 
But all their endeavours proved 
fruitless. The natives, who had 
surrendered to them all they had 
^;^able upon earth ; who saw their 
wives and children carried away with- 
out being once roused to opposition ; 
who beheld the fierce Mussulmans 
ravage their whole land with tire and 
sword, and yet remained in quiet- 
ness, shewed a spirit never to be 
subdued, when any attempt was 
made to change their customs, and 
to substitute tliosc of a foreign 
people. Evep the long residence 
of their conquerors among them, 
during which every act of seduction 
lias been employed to bring them 
over to their modes of life, has pro- 
duced no visible change in the old 
customs of the country. The lure 
of wealth and of honours, held out 
by the Moorish invader to all who 
would conform to his religion and 
rules, and the harsh treatment and 
contempt inmeted upon those who, 
adherad to their own worship and 
forms, have oecn all too feeble to 
move the Hindoos, and particularly 
the Brahmans ; who have preferred a 
state of vassalage, with their own 
customs and rites, to all the dignities 
and honours which would have been 
the rew-ard of their compliance. 
These renvtrks apply with equal 
force to the resistance made to some 
slight innovations, not long ago pro- 
posed by the British, in the dress of 
the native soldiers. The meek and 
timid Hindoo, who when smitten 
on one check holcfs up the otlier, 
shewed all the fury of superstitious 
zeal, ns soon tl;c tuft on {lia 
head was in danger of being dis- 
composed, and the blotch of j>aint 
on his brow was about to be wash- 
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ed off. His religion^ in shorty applies in those departments of study vfhich 
to his body, and not to his mind ; it he deems most deserving of atten- 
affects the pride of external accom- tion. No improvement, therefore;, 
plishinent, and not the love of in- will ever reach the school ofa Brah- 
w’ard purity, the power of habit, man, until the superiority ■ of our 
aifd^ot the understanding; it falls countrymen in knowledge, as well 
under the department of the clothes- as in power, shall be generally felt 
maker and hair-dresser, rather than over Hlndostan ; and from that 
of the scholar and divine. mopient, which we trust is fast sp- 

in these circumstances, the only proaching, the idols, great and 


expedient for improving the mi- 
gion of the Brahmans is to refine the ’ 
intercourse of society ; for manners 
in that part of the world are the 
foundation of speculative belief, and 
not, as in other countries, its effect 
or superstructure. Perhaps a closer 
contact than has hitherto subsisted 
between the servants of the Com- 
pany and the higher orders of the 
natives, may be aitcmded with the 
consequence, so earnestly to be 
wished, of opening the eyes of the 
latter to the superior civilization of 
Europeans, and of attracting their 
imitation to the arts of polished life. 
For more than two thousand years 
that remarkable people, over whose 
heads the tide of conquest has pass- 
ed in vain, have remained almost 
entirely unchanged and unimprov- 
ed ; and during the long period of 
time ^hich has elapsed sindb they 
were visited by Pythagoras and 
Lycurgus, in the couisc of which 
so many barbarous tribes have e- 
merged from the darkness of igno- 
rance to the brightest splendour of 
civilization, the intellectual powers 
of the Hindoo have never once ex- 
patiated in a wider range, nor ever 
aspired to more elevated pursuits. 
The misfortune is, that the Brahman 
looks upon cveiy other race of men 
with the most perfect contempt ; 
willmot allow himself Uf believe, 
that there is either knowledge or 
a^j^ce beyond the privileged class 
.'TO which he l)elongs ; and, actuated 
^"by these views, he will not conde- 
scend to be informed of what* £u- 
^peans have accomplished, even 


small, which now crowd the temples 
^of the East, will begin to totter on 
their pedestals. Religion in India, 
as wc have already remarked, is 
identi^ed with the customs and 
practices of the people, even in- the 
minor affairs of life. The farmer, 
the carpenter, the mason, and the 
weaver, pay adoration to their tools 
and implements, as to a kind of 
inferior divinities. A woman, we 
are assured by our author, will 
adore the basket which serves to 
bring or to hold her necessaries ; 
and offers sacrifices to it, as well as 
to tlie rice-mill, and other articles 
that assist in her household labours. 
A joiner does the like homage to 
his hatchet, his adze, and other 
tools, and likewise offers sacrifices 
to them. A Brahman does so to 
the style wfth which he is going to 
write ; a ^soldier to the arms he ' is 
to use in the field ; a mason to his 
trowel, and a labourer to his plough. 
Now, as soon as a more improved 
mode of agriculture shall supply to 
the Hindoo rustic, better ploughs, 
and rakes, and sickfes ; to the joiner 
better saws and chissels ; and to 
the Braliman, good pens, ink, and 
paper, instead of his stylus and his 
iatanier leiff; there is every reason 
to hope, that a large order of gods 
will be stmek off the list at once. 
In short, for eveiy art, or even for 
every improvement in the arts, that 
we shall teach tliem, we shall have 
the satisfaction of annihilating an' 
object of superstition ; and in re- 
turn for the boon of European sci- 
ence, and more particularly of those 
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excellent instruments recently con- yet we will concede to hinS/ that its 
strutted for the furtherance of sci- origin extends beyond the era of 
ence^ and which are truly astonish- authenticated history. All ourread- 
ing even to ourselves, the disciple ers know, that there are four great 
ofthe Brahman will readily saciihcc casts; the Brahmans; the Rajas, 
toour zeal bothVishnu and Siva, with including soldiers and princes^.^ie 
their wives, concubines, and retinue. Vaisya, or merchants and head far- 
From all we learn, indeed, relative mers ; and the Sudras, comprising 
to the Hindoo character, there is tradesmen, and practical cultiva- 
no religion among them abstraefted tors of the land. All • these are 
from consuetudinary usages. There a^*n split into a great number of 
is no point for argument to fix upon, orders and classes, insomuch that 
The Brahman will yield as you ad- the Sudras are distinguished by a 
vance, give up all you demand, as classification of no fewer than eigh- 
to principle and tenet ; but he will Uen chief subdivisions, and a hun- 
not concede the veriest trifle in dred and. eight minor subdivisions, 
practice, the pairing of his nails. To these we may add, the Cast of 
the washing of his feet, or the cook- Calaris, or Robbers, who are said 
ing of his rice. You have to attack to exercise their profession without 
him, not in the strong holds of disguise, asa privilege of theirbirth- 
iheology, nor in the high places of right,conceivii)gthcir calling no way 
his faith, but in the most trivial discreditable to themselves or their 
things that the human being has to tribe, as having legitimately de- 
perforni, in the paltry concerns of scended to them by virtue of inhe- 
thc kitchen, the bath, and the bar- ritance. So far from shrinking at 
her s shop. the appellation, if one of them be 

We have no intention to follow asked, who and what he is, he will 
M. Dubois in his learned disserta- coolly answer, that he is a robber, 
lion on the antiquity of the Brah- There is also a singular cast called 
minical order; and of the absurd the Naimars or Nairs, in which 
ritual which they observe in their the women practise polygamy, bc- 
idolatrous worship. imagines ing allowed to have three or four 
liiat these devotees are thg sons of husbands each ; but this remarkable 
Jnphet, the son of Noah, and that community is confined to the fo« 
their progenitors entered Ilindos- rests on the Malabar coast, 
tan from the north-west, or from Of all the punishments inflicted 
that chain of mountains of which upon a Hindoo, there is none more 
the principal elevation is known in dreadful than expulsion from his 
Europe by the name of Caucasus, cast, a penalty usually visited upon 
In the same spirit of antiquarianism those who are guilty of infringing 
he traces some of the usages which the accustomed rules, or, indeed, of 
prevail among the Brahmans to the any other offence which would bring 
practice of the an tcdilu vigil fathers, disgrace on their tribe. It is," 
j)erceiving in Gauta Maha, one of says M. Dubois, a kind of civil 
the seven Penitents, the renowned excommunication, which debars the 
Magog, the second son of Japhet. unhappy object of it from all in^- 
The institution of Cast among, course whatever with his fellow- 
the Hindoos is unquestionably of creatures. He is a man, as it were, 
veiy ^cient date ; and although we dead to the world.# He is no lon^p 
cannot agree with the Abbe, that in the society of men. By losing 
the practice is countenanced by the his cast, the Hindoo is bereft^ of 
division of the Israelites into tribes, friends and relations, and often of 

Mm2 
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wife and children, who will rather 
forsake him than sliare in his mi- 
serable lot. No one dares to eat 
with him, or even to ])our him out 
a drop of water. If he has mar- 
riSgfciable daughters, they are shun- 
ned. No other girls can be ap- 
proached by his sons. Wherever 
he appears, lie is scorned and point- 
ed at as an outcast. If lie sinks 
under the grievous curse, his b^ily 
is suffered to rot on the place where 
he dies.” Nor is it necessary, it 
should seem, in order to justify 
this horrible malediction, that the 
offence . against the usages of the 
cast should either be intentional or 
of great magnitude. The Abbe 
mentions a case where several Brah- 
mans, who had been convicted of 
eating at a public » entertainment 
with a Sudra disguised as a Brah- 
man, were all ejected from their cast 
without the slightest remorse ; into 
which they could not regain admis- 
sion until aftci having undergone 
an infinite number of ccA'inonics 
both troublcsouie and expensive. 

The ceremony of re-admission 
into a cast is lidiculous enough. 
When the exclusioitihas proceeded 
fiom the relations of the unhappy 
cul))rit, he first gains over t^ie prin- 
ci|)al members of his family, and 
then, having prevailed on his kin- 
dred at large to assemble theni- 
sjclves together, he makes most 
humble and solemn prostrations 
before them. He then submits to 
the severe rebukes which they sel- 
dom fail to administer on the oc- 
casion, to the blows, or other cor- 
]>orcaI chastisement to \vhieh he is 
sometimes exposed, or discharges 
the fine to which he may have l>cen 
^^^Idemncd ; cind aficr*^ shedding 
Jmrs of contritiou, and making the 
sacred profliises to efface, by 
his fuiiire good Conduct, the infa- 
mous stain of expulsion from the 
cast, he makes the Sashg(mtam, or 
prostration of the eight members 
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before the assembly ; upon iij'hich 
he is declared fit to be reinstated 
in his tribe. The Saskgantam, wp 
should add, or prostration of the 
eight members, is an act of reve- 
rence by which the supplicant brings 
the eight members o} his body in 
contact with the ground, namely, 
the^fect, the knees, the belly, tlic 
stomach, the head, the arms, ke. 
See. 

In cases of greater moment, and 
where expulsion is the sentence of 
the east, the punishment, as well 
as the difficulty of re-admission, is 
rendered considerably more dis- 
tressing. 

“ When a man is expelled from his cast 
for reubons of great moment, they sometimes 
sliglitly buni his tongue with a piece of gold 
made hot. 'J'hey likewise apply to diftcrent 
IKirts of his body iron stamps heated to red- 
ness, which impress indelible marks ui)on 
the bkin. In otlier parts, tlicy compel the 
culprit to walk on burning embers ; and, 
last of all, to complete the puritication, lu- 
must drink the pam'/takanfuiH^ a word 
which literally signifies the yiVc thufffx ; which 
are so many substances w iucli proceed from 
the lanly of tlie cow, namely, milk, butter, 
curd, dung, and urine, oil mixed together. 
The last of die live things, namely, the 
UTine of the cow, is held to be the most ef- 
ficacious of afiy for purifying all imaginable 
uncleannesb. 1 have often seen the super- 
stitious Hindoo ucixnnpanying tiiesc animals 
when in the pasture, and watching tlie mo- 
ment to receive the urine as it fell, in vessels 
wdnch he had fur that purpose, to carry it 
home in a fresh state ; or cutcliing it in tlie 
lioUow of his hand, to bedew his face and 
all Ills body. When used, it removes 
all external impurity ; and when taken in- 
wardly, w hich is very common, it cleanses 
all withm.”-«P. 29. 

The 111)? of a Brahman is divided 
into four periods, and there is a 
particular regimen or manner of 
conducting himself peculiar to these 
several states. At the age of six 
or seven, the son of a Brahman is 
invevSted witli what they call tlit* 
triple cord, upon which he is deno- 
niinated Brahmachari. In this rank 
he continues until he has entered 
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intVhe estate of matrimony, when, 
and more particularly upon becom- 
ing the father of children, he ob- 
tains the appellation of Grihasiha. 
He reaches the third stage at the 
period when, satiated with the world, 
he retires into the desart in the so- 
ciety of his spouse ; at which epoch 
ef his progress through this life, he 
receives the name of Vanaprasika, 
or an inhabitant of the wilderness. 
The fourth and last stage is that of 
Sannydsi, or that at wliich lie de- 
votes himself to solitude, without 
even the company of his wife, enter- 
ing into a state of scclusiorf* still 
more complete than tliat of the V^a- 
naprastha. We have no inclination 
to follow the Braliman through all 
his transmigrations, and the cow- 
dung ceremonies with which they 
arc all solemnized ; we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a short sketch 
of his manner of living when in the 
lespectable order of Grihasiha^ or 
the married man surrounded by his 
tamily. 

A. (irihastlia Braliniaii should rise in 
the morning an hour and a half before the 
sun. On gitting iip» his linit thoughts 
.should be directed to Vi^lmu. About an 
iioiir before stm-rise, he wa^vs out «)f the 
village, intent upon a bubiness of great hn- 
jHirtance to a* man of tiiis e:ust, tli.it of at- 
tending to tlic callb of nature. The place 
is chosen uitli great cireunispeetiun, and 
decency ret^uires of him to put oft’ liis 
dodics and slip])crb. 

'J’he demands of nature being dis- 
charged, he wiisligs himself with his left 
hand ; wliicli, on account of tliis impure 
use of it, is ncvci employed in eating, nor 
allowed to touch the food. 'I’he nmiibcr of 
times Uiey must wash, and wtiat particular 
parts of the body, widi the kind of water 
and earth wliicli tlicy must u.se in purify- 
ing, and many odier ohscrvances whicli de- 
cency prevents me from enumerating, are 
detailed in tlie ritual of tlie Brahmans. 
One of their devotees, called Vunhistu^ has 
drawn up a digest of die rules to be tbllow- 
ed on the occasion, long enough to fill half 
a dozen pages. Amongst his admirers, die 
great king of Lipjm is b]x)kcn of as one of 
the must zealoLib. 

“ After obeying the nmdate of nature, 
the next core of the Griliastha Brahman is to 
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wash his mouth. This is no trifling matter 
to him. The care with which he must se- 
lect the litde bit of wood with which he rubs 
his tccdi, die dioicc of die tree he must cut 
it from, the prayer he must address to the 
deities of the woods for permission, and 
many other ceremonies prescribed for d ie 
occasion, make a part of the cducatfiLtm 
the Bralimanb, and arc described at 
length in their books of ceremonies. 

“ The scrupulous attention widi which 
they perform this operation every morning, 
with a piece of woc^ always fre^ cut fronf 
th^'tree, leads ihem to make a comparison 
very unfavourable to die Europeans, many 
4)f whom altogedua* neglect the practice ; 
nnd those who most regularly adopt it, add 

die horror of the Hindu, when he seos 
diem rubbing their teeth and gums with 
brushes made of die hair of animahi, and 
using diem again and again, after being 
soiled with die ^KiUution of the mouth and 
the saliva. 

“ Happy is he who, after cleansing of 
his mouth, can wash himself zii a running 
stream, li is nture siUiitary to die soul 
and the body than the water he could hnd 
at home, or in a standing (xiok An af- 
fair of so great importance is ncccssaiily ac- 
companied with uiany rites, as frivolous in 
our eyes os dicy are indispensiblc in theirs. 
One of die most essaitial is to think ut that, 
inomeiittof the (Ganges, the Indus, the 
Krishna, die Cavery, or any other of the 
rivers whose sacred w'atcrs jwssess the virtue 
to eilai'e sin ; and dien to imjdorc die gods 
tliut die bath diey use may be no less 
available to theii^soals than one of diose 
nobler streaivs would be. 

“ W’ljile in the water, it is necessary tu 
kee)> their thoughts fixed stedfasdy upon 
Vidinu and Brahma; and tlie bathing ends 
by three times teking up handfuls of water, 
and, with their ftwes towards the sim, 
pouring it out in libations to that Imninary. 

“ When he annes out of die water, die 
Grihastha Braliman puts on his clodiing; 
which consists of one piece of cloth, uncut, 
of about a yaril in w'idth and diree yards in 
length. It haf been already soaked in the 
water, and thus made pure from sdl the 
stains it hail contracted. He then completes 
his dress by rubbing his forehead w ith a 
little of die ashes of cow-dung, or with the 
paste made of sandal wood. He then drinks 
a small quantity of the^ water which 1)|: has 
taken out of the river ; and the remainder 
he sprinkles around, three times, in honour 
of idl the gods, mentioning several of dieni 
by name, w ith die lAdiuon of the curth^ the 
fire, and the deities wlio preside over tlie 
eight cunlinal ]M>ints ; and he conclu^ies die 
wliole by a profound revcrei.ee to the whole 
tilde of tl^ gutls. 
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** It wo]ild be tedious to describe the 
variety of gestures and movements which 
the Bralunan exhibits in such cases. But 
we may sdect one particular, namely the 
ngns of the cross, which he distinctly makes 
as a salutation to his head, his bdly, his 
ri^t and left slxmldcrs. For, after saluting 
tilings, he commences with the 
particular salutation of himself* in detail 
Every m^iber has its particular salutation. 
Even the fingers are not forgotten, as he 
touches tliem ^ around with liis thumb. 
All dicse actions ace acaimpanied with 
prayers or the Mantras, sol^pmly appra|id- 
ated to tlie occasion. 

It would now seem to be time for the 
Broliman to go home, after his leisure has 
been so long ocaipied witli ceremonies ; but 
he has still a prayer to offer to tlie tree RavU 
consecrated to Vishnu. He implores die 
tree to grant him remission of his sins, and 
then w^s round it seven or fourteen 
or twenty-one times, always increasing by 
seven. 

« He orders dinner about mid-day. This 
is provided by tlio won^; though the 
ordinary Brahmans value themselves on their 
skill in cookery. The great object here 
is absolute cleanness in the preparation. 
Many precautions are necessary for this. 
The clothes of the women employed must 
be newly washed, their vessds frcsli scoured 
The place must be neat, and free frfm dust ; 
and the eyes of strangers must not pervade 
it. 

Wliile dinner is preparing, the Brahman 
returns a second time to the river. He 
bathes again, repeating almost all the ccrc- 
monies in the aame ordef as in the morn- 
ing. But die anxious care is in rctumiug 
home, lest he sliould happen to to\ich any 
thing on the way that might defile him ; 
such as by treading on a bone, on a bit of 
leadicr, or skin, on an old rag, broken dish, 
or any thing of that nature. Upon these 
points, however, it must be allowed, that 
they are not all equally scrupulous. 

The Brahman being seated on the 
ground, his wife lays before him a banana 
leaf, or some other leaves sewed together, 
and qninkling them with a few drops of 
water, she serves the rice upon this simple 
cover ; and, dose by it and on the same 1(^, 
the diiferea^ things that have been provid- 
ed ; all of which consist in the simple pro- 
lljij^ons of naturo, or of cakes. The rice 

f Wdbned with a litBe darified milter, or 
kind of sauce, so highly educed that no 
Isuropean palate could endure its pungency. 

“•The manner of serving up fdl tUm 
would appear very disgusting to us, as it is 
entirely performed by the hand; unless 
where Vie woman, to save her fingers, is 


. obliged to take a wooden sj^n. Buythis 
rardy happens, as the Hindus gejprdly 
have their food cold and their drink not. 

** The viands being before him, the 
Bralunan, before lie touches tliem, sprinkles 
some drops of watei round his plate ; but, 
whether to attract Uie dust that m^Ul blow 
over his rice, or whether as a sacrificial liba- 
tion to the food, 1 know not. But, before 
he puts a morsel into his mouth, he lays 
upon the ground a little of tlic rice and the 
things set before him ; ahd diis is an 
oftbring to the jfro^emtors, and tlicir portion 
of the meal. 

“ The repast is quickly finished, as in 
swallowing they have neitlier the bones of 
fidi nor of flesh to dread. They rise im- 
mediately, and wash botli hands, although 
one otiiy has been soiled ; frr the left being 
reserved for other purposes, as we huye al- 
ready mentioned, cannot even be employed 
in wasliing the right, and tlie lawful wife 
of the Brahman done can pour water over 
it for tliat purpose. 

After washing Ills hands, he rinses his 
mouth twelves times. He never uses a 
toothpick ; at least he never uses one twice, 
tiiinking that none but such as are inured 
to filth and hwislliness could jmt up, for 
anotlier occadon, a thing that had once 
toudied tlieu moudis and been polluted 
with slaver. 

“ When tlie man has finished his repast, 
the wife begins hers, on the same leaf whicli 
has served him. As a mark of his atten- 
tion and kindness, he is expected to leave 
her some fragments of his food ; and she, 
on the other hand, must slicw no repug- 
nance to cat hb leavings. 

About half an hour before sun-set, lie 
returns a third time to the river, and goes 
tlirough nearly the same ccicmomes as on 
the two preceding occasions of th^t day. 
He ihen goes home, offer- the sacrifice of 
llomam, and reads the BhngavnM^ a book 
written in honour of Vishnu, metamor- 
phosed into the pn son of ^Krishna, and other 
books of that nature.”— Pp. 1 17. — 153. 

The married state is highly ]io- 
noureJ among the Hindoos, and in 
many cases* a man's respectability 
is measured by the number of his 
children. An unmarried person, 
on the contrary, is regarded as a 
useless member of society, is never 
consulted on public affairs, nor em- 
ployed in any important trust. A 
Brahman, accordingly, who becomes 
a widower, is immediately regard- 
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ed »having fallen from his rank 
in the community, and nothing is 
more indispctisable to his character 
than to resume the married state. 
The ca.^c, however, is comr)IeteIy 
different with respect to widows, 
and the prejudices which prevail 
on this subject, afford another proof 
of the unnatural and absurd policy 
of the Hindoos. Nothing is more 
common in India, and particularly 
among the Brahmans, than to see 
widows of seven or eight ytjars of 
age, for it is very usual with that 
order of men to take for theit se- 
cond .wives, children of those ten- 
der 3^ears ; and such is their foolish 
bigotry to established customs, that 
the bare mention of remarrying 
these young widows, when arrived 
at the marriageable age, would be 
considered by their relations and 
iheinsclvcs as the greatest of insults. 
Yet we are informed by the author 
now before us, that they are de- 
spised throughout all India. The 
very name of widow is a reproach ; 
and the greatest possible calami- 
ty that can befal a woman, is to 
survive her husband, although to 
marry with another is an event a 
thousand times more to*bc depre- 
cated. From that moment she 
would be hunted out of society, and 
no decent person would venture 
at any time to have the ^lightest 
intercourse w'iih her.” 

The practice of burning wndows 
alive with the corpses of their hus- 
bands is well knowm in Europe. 
This barbarous usage, we are told, 
is now entirely left off among the 
Brahmans, although they* still con- 
tinue to preside at all such tragical , 
proceedings, and even to direct the 
performance. M. Dubois witnessed 
several of these inhuman orgies, the 
desciiption of one of which he gives 
ifi the following words : 

** The firbt instance that fell under my 
yb:cmtidh was in the year 1791, in a vil- 


lage of Tanjore, called PiKlupettah. A man 
of some note there, of the tribe of Komati 
or Merchants, having died, his wife, thoi 
about thirty years of age, resolved to ac- 
com|)any him to the pile, to be consumed 
together. The news having quickly spread 
around, a large concourse of people 
ed from all quarters to witness &iis extra- 
ordinary spectacle. When she who occu- 
pied the most conspicuous part had got ready, 
and was decked out in the manner before 
described, bearers arrived to bring away thw' 
corp se and the living victim. The body 6 f the 
deceased was placed upon a sort of triumph- 
.d car, highly ornamented with costly stuffs, 
garlands of flowers, and the like.' There he 
w;>s seated, like a living man, elegantly set 
out with all his jewels, and doth^ in rich 
attire. 

** The corpse taking precedence, the wife 
immediately followed, l»me on a rich pa- 
lanquin. She was covered over with orna- 
ments, in the highest style of Indian ^tc 
and magnificence. As the procession merv- 
ed, the surrounding multitude stretched out 
their hands toward her in token of their ad- 
miration. They beheld her as already trans- 
lated into the paradise of Vishnu, and seem- 
ed to envy her happy lot. 

“ Their progress being very dow, the 
spectators, particularly the women, wen tup 
to her in ^cession, to wish her joy, and 
apparently desiring to receive her blessing, 
or at least that she would pronounce over 
them some pleasing word, and predict then: 
future fortunes. She tried to satisfy them 
all ; telling one that she would long continue 
to enjoy her tempoftil fcHcity, and another 
tliat she would be the mother of many beau- 
tiful children. She assured one that she 
was destined to live many years in happi- 
ness with a husband that would doat upon 
her. The next was informed that she 
would soon arrive at great honour in the 
world. I'hese and equally gracious expres- 
sions she lavished upon all that approved 
her, and ail departed with complete assu- 
rance of cnjo 3 ring the blessings which she 
promised them. She likewise distributed 
amongst tlicm sc.me leaves of betel, which 
were eagerly accepted, as relics, or some- 
thing of blessed influence. 

** During the whole procession, which 
was very long, slie preserved a steady as- 
pect. Her countenance was serene and 
even cheerful, until tbey^amc to the fetal 
pile, on which slic was soon to yield up her 
life. She then turned her eyes to the spot 
where she was to undergo the flam^ aa^ 
she became suddenly pensive. She ho loit- 
er attended to what was passing around her. 
Her looks were wildly fixed upon the Jhle. 
Her features w ere altered 5 her face grew 
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{lale ; she^ trembled with fear, and seemed 
ready to faint away. 

“ The brahmans, who directed die cere- 
mony, and her relations, pweeivinj; the sud- 
den effect which tile near approach of lier 
fate had odcasioned, ran to her assistance, 
aiiii^CDdcavoured to restore licr spirits. But 
her ^nses were bewildered ; she seemed 
unconscious of' a'hat was said to her, and 
replied not a word to any one. 

“ They made her quit the palanquin; 
,and her nearest relathins supported her to 
a pond that was near tlic pile, and having 
there wasiied her, without taking off her 
clotlies or ornaments, they soon reconducted 
her to the pyramid on adiich the body of 
her husband vfas already laid. It was sur- 
rounded by tlie Brahmans, each with a 
lighted torch in one hand and a bowl of 
melted butter in tlie other, all ready, as 
soon as the innocent victim was plac^ on 
the pyramid, to envelope her in fire. 

“ The relatives, all armed with muskets, 
sabres and other weapons, stood closely 
round, in a double line, and seemed to wait 
with impatience for the^wfiil signal. 

« This armed force, I understood, was 
intended to intimidate the unhappy victim, 
in case the dreadful preparations should in- 
cUnc her to retract ; or to overawe any other 
persons who, out of false compassion, should 
endeavour to rescue her. 

“ At length, the auspicioiS time for 
. firing the pile being announced by the Pu- 
roliita Braiuiian, the young widow was in- 
stantly divested of all her jewels, and Icil 
un, more dead than alive, to the fatal py- 
xamid. She was then commanded, ac*(*urd- 
ing to the universal practice, to walk round 
it three times, two of her ncarcBt relations 
supporting her by the arms. The first 
round she accompliahed with tottering steps ; 
W, in tlie second, her strength wholly for- 
sook her, and she fainted away id the arms 
of her c(>nductOTs; who were obliged to 
complete the ceremony by dragging her 
between them for the third round. Then, 
aensdess and unconscious, she was cast up- 
on tlic carcase <.)f her husband. At tliat 
instant the multitude maUing the air n- 
sound with acclamations and shouts of glad- 
oesB, retired u short sp:ice, while ihc Brali- 
mans, pouring the butter on the dry wood, 
applied their torches ; and instantly the 
pile was in a blaze. 

^ As soon as tl|e flames ha^ taken effect, 
P^e livinj; sacrifice, now in |he midst of 
tlicm, was invoked by name from all sides ; 
bpt, as insensible as^the carcase on wliich 
fihe lay, she made no answer. Sufficatcd 
at once, most probably, by the fire, she lost 
iiendifc witliout perceiving it.”— Pp. 241 . 
— 243 . 


There arc many intcrcstin^acts 
detailed under the heads orWor- 
ship. Temples, Principal Divinities, 
Literature, Administration of Jus- 
tice, Military System, &c. to which 
we can only make this reference. Tlie 
ceremonies which the Hindoos are 
pleased to denominate worship are 
almost without exception disgrace- 
ful to human nature, consisting of 
the lowest and most abominalilc de- 
bauchery. Their gods, and the 
wives of their gods, arc represented 
as delighting in every species of 
indecency, in licentious language, 
and impure actions; and the vo- 
taries, wlio frame to themselves di- 
vinities after their own imagination, 
are neither reluctant nor remiss iii 
their detestable superstitions. 

As a subject of criticism, tin* 
Work of the Abbe Dubois is de- 
serving of considerable praise. Tin; 
narrative is light and cas}^ being 
never encumbered with siiperllu-. 
ous ornament; and ue may add* 
that the reader is never at a loss to 
make out the meaning of his autlior. 
whether in mere detail, or in philo- 
sophical reflection. . Tlie task of 
the translator, too, seems extremely 
well penormed. His language is 
in gencfal both elegant and perspi- 
cuous, his sentences well turned, 
and the idioms of his native Knglish 
successfully preseived. On tJie 
whole, we can heartily recommend 
this volume to the attention of the 
public, as a most interesting de- 
scription of the manncis and cus- 
toms of the people of India. 

HfSTORv OF South Carolina, 

Jrom its jirsl Sdilemcnt in 1670 , 

tu the year 1 808. By D. Rams A v, 

M. D, 2 voL Svo, Charleston, 

(Continued from p. 5i.) 

The author, having considered 
in the preceding chapters of his 
w^ork, the population of South' Ca- 
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rolinl^ the history of the propric- 
taiy government from 16’70 till its 
abolition in 1719^ and the revolu- 
tion in 1719 from proprietary to 
royal gqv^ment, he proceeds to 
give thc^Fivii history of S. Carolina 
from 1720 to 1776. 

IV. Royal Goncrnmenl. This 
government was formed on the mo- 
del of the British constitution, and 
the power was vested in a gover- 
nor, council, and assembly. To 
the former the king delegated con- 
stitutional power ; he appointed the 
second, which was intended t8 re- 
present the House of Lords, to as- 
sist the governor in legislation; and 
the Assembly, like the House of 
Commons in Great Britain, con- 
sisted of the representatives of the 
people, and, says the Doctor, ‘•'were 
elected by them to be the guardians 
of their lives, liberties, anil pro- 
perty This was that form of go- 
vernment which succeeded to the 
proprietary ^ystem ; and the change 
soon appeared to be for tlic better. 
The people looked upon themselves 
as delivered from a confused and 
disti acted state, and anticipated all 
the blessings of freedom and se- 
curity. • 

Jn 1721 General Franciu Nichol- 
son arrived in Soutli Carolina, with 
a royal commission to be governor. 
To Ills steady conduct and conci- 
liating manners the province vas 
much indebted for its happiness. 
He had the address to unite all par- 
ties. He was not insensible of the 
great advantages of religion to so- 
eiety, and contributed not a little 
to its interest in CaroHrifft On bis 
application to the society in Eiig- 
laml for propagating the gospel in 
foreign parts, they sent out teachers, 
money, and books, for the instruc- 
tion of the inhahitants, and also 
fjupplied the province with clergy- 
men, and gave eacli of them a yearly 
allowance above the provincial sa- 
lary. He also with great zeal urged 
VoL. L • N 


the usefulness and necessity of pro-* 
vincial establishments for the pro- 
motion of literature. He was well 
acquainted with the manners of sa- 
vages, applied himself with great 
zeal to regulate Indian affaii's^ uifd 
to form treaties of friendship with 
the different tribes around the set- 
tlement. Formerly the Indians had 
been fobbed of their lands in a 
most unjust manner, and they re- 
joiced at a proposal of commerce 
which implied that they were ac- 
knowledged as a free people^ 

In the course of a short time, 
however, the policy lespecting the 
Indians, which had hitherto pro- 
ceeded on the idea of peace and 
commerce with independent neigh- 
bours, was necessarily changed. A- 
boiit this time *1110 projects of the 
French for uniting Canada and 
Louisiana, began to be developed. 
They had extended themselves from 
the giilph of Mexico, and from the 
other parts of the Mississippi, and 
had maily friends among the Indians 
to the south and west of Carolina. 
To countenance the views of the 
French, treaties of union and al- 
liance on the pjirt of Great Britain 
witli the Indians, were deemed pro- 
per aneV necessary. Accordingly, iii 
1730, Sir Alexander Gumming held 
a congress with the chief warriors of 
all the Cherokee towns. Imme- 
diately after Sir Alexander had pro- 
posed that they should become the 
subjects of his king, and promise 
obedience, the chiefs falling on their 
knees, solemnly promised fidelity, 
calling upon all that was terrible 
to be&l them if they violated their 
promise. Sir Alexander then, by 
their unanimous consent, nominat- 
ed Moytoy comm^der and qhjcf 
of the Cherokee nation. The con- 
gress ended jto the satisfaction of 
both parties. # 

«< On this occasion the crown was brou^t 
from Tcnassce, their chief town, whichf witlt 
five eagle and four scalps of their ene- 
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niics, Moyioy presented to Sir Alexander, 
requesting him, on his arrival at Britain, to 
lay them at his Majesty's feet. Hut Sir 
AJr zander proposed to May toy tliat he 
should depute some of their cliiefs to accom- 
pany him to England, tliere to do homage 
il^fl^rson to the great king. Six of them 
agreed and embarked with Sir Alexander 
tor England. 

** Being admitted hito the presence of the 
king, tlicy, in -thenanicof their nation, pro- 
mised to continue for ever his Majesty's 
faithful and obetlicnt subjects. A treaty 
was accordingly drawn up and signed by the 
sccretarj to the lords commissionerM of trade 
and plantations on the one side, and by tlie 
marks of the Indian chiefs on the other. 
Tlie Cherokecs, in conscc^uence of tliis treaty, 
for many years remained in a state of per- 
fect friendship and peace with the coloidsts, 
who followed dicir vfirious employments in 
the neighbourhood of tlicsc Indians without 
llie least terror or niolestation."'«-rp. 104, 
105. 

n 

In 17ol, Robert Johnston, who 
had been proprietary governor of 
Carolina, arrived with a commis- 
sion, investing him with a similar 
office in behalfof the crown. Though 
he had acted with great ipirit in 
opposing the Carolinians in 1719> 
when tiiey threw off die jiropric- 
tary government ; yet they had li- 
berality enough to consider him as 
having acted solely Vrom a sense of 
duty and honour. He was pot only 
well received in his new office, Init 
the assembly honoured him after 
his death, by erecting a handsome 
monument to his memory, highly 
applauding liis administration. 

Many tavours were at this time 
granted to the province by the mo- 
ther country, and its credit in Eng- 
land rapidly increased. Carolina 
made rapid progress in cultivation. 

Some time after, 1732, there was 
a settlement of a new colony made 
between the Rivers Alatqmaha and 
Savannah, whifii was called Georgia, 
in honour of the British king. 

* <• About the same time, iKHX)imtS 'Of the 
great privileges granted by the crown for 
tlie tncouiagement of settlers in the pro- 
vince had been published ffiroiigh Britain 


and Ireland ; and many industrious ^ 

resolved to take the benefit of the' roysl 
boimty. Multitudes of lubou '*ers and hus- 
bandnien in Ireland, oppressed by landlords 
and bishtips, and unable to procure a com- 
fortable subsistence for their families, cm*, 
baxkcd for Carolina. The colony of 
liish people had lands granted to them, 
and about Uie year 1736 formed tli'' settle- 
in<‘nt called Williamsburg Township."—. 

P. 109. . ' ' 

« 

1*0 great numbers of these and 
other settlers the climate proved 
fatal. 

Ill 1740 two alarming events took 
plact;,^ The first was an insurrec- 
tion of the negroes, in which about 
20 yicrsons were murdered, but 
which was soon quelled. In No- 
vember the s.'iine year, nearly the 
one half of Charleston was consum- 
ed by fire. It raged with astonish- 
ing violence for eight hours. Three 
hundred of the best buildings were 
consumed, which, together with the 
loss of goods and country-commo- 
dities, amounted to a prodigious 
sum. 

The plan of settling Townships, 
especially as it was accompanied 
with the royal bounty, pioved be- 
neficial in many respects. It en- 
couraged multitudes of poor op- 
pressed people in Ireland, Holland, 
aiul Germany, to emigrate ; by 
which means the province received 
a number of useful settlers. Though 
many of them came from the ma- 
nufacturing towns in Europe, yet 
in Carolina they applied themselves 
chiefly to grazing and agriculture. 
As every family of labourers was 
an acquisition to the country, a 
door was «opened to Protestants of 
every nation. His Majesty’s bounty 
served to alleviate the hardships 
inseparable from the first years of 
cultivation. And every one upon 
his arrival sat dow'n upon his free- 
hold with no taxes, or very trifling 
ones, and enjoyed full liberty to 
hunt and fish, together with many 
other advantages and privileges he 
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tie^ knew in Europe. " Tn all 
^proved .countries,” says Dr 11. 

where obmmerce and manufac- 
tures havei been long established, 
and luxury prevails, the lower clas- 
ses arcj^t^p^ssed and miserable. 
In Cajp6lina, persons of that de- 
script^n, though exposed to more 
troujAfiS and hardships for a few . 
yeafe, had better opportunities than 
in Europe for advancing to an easy 
and independent state.” Hence it 
happened, that few emigrants ever 
returned to their native country. 
Such general harmony and indus- 
try reigned among them, t'mt the 
Townships, fiom a desolate wilder- 
ness, soon became fruitful fields. 
The vast quantities of uiioc'ctipied 
lands furnished the ernigiants with 
many advantfiges ; and if the emi- 
grant chose to follow his trade, the 
price of labour was no less cncou- 
raging. The Carolinians all this 
time received protection to trade — 
a ready market — drawbacks — and 
bounties from the mothei country. 
The few restraints on domestic ma- 
nufactures and trade to foreign 
ports, whicli were laid on the co- 
lonists by Great Britain, affected 
the more northern pre^Mnees, but 
were not prejudicial to, Carolina. 
No colony was ever belLcr govern- 
ed. The first and second Georgia 
were nursing fathers to the pro- 
vince. The mother country and 
the colony enjoyed reciprocal ad- 
vantages. In 8outh Carolina, an 
enemy to the Hanoverian succession, 
or to the British constitution, was 
scarcely known. The inhabitants 
were fond of British mapners even 
to excess, and they always spoke 
of Great Britain under the endear* 
ing appellation of home. They 
were enthusiasts for the govern- 
ment under which they had grown 
up and flourished. All were se- 
cure in their persons and property. 
They were contonted with their 
colonial slate, and w'ished not for 

N II 


the smallest change in thrir politi- 
cal constitution. 

“ In the njidst of these enjojnments,” says 
our author, ‘‘ and the most sincere attach- 
ment to tlie mother country, to thrir king 
and.liis government, the peoide or 
Carolina, without any dcsigti on tnrtv 
were step by step drawn into a del Jiis.ive re- 
volutionary war, whicli involvefl them i<i 
every species of difficulty, and finally, dis- 
severed them froni the parent state.”--!’. 1 2 li. 

We omit particular notice of tlie 
author’s military liistory from 1()70 
to 1776 , wliich is coiitaincd in his 
•til chapter. It consists of nu ac- 
count of the contests witli the Sjri.- 
niards ami with the Indians, and 
tlie military operations against pi- 
rates. 'fins forms the lea.st instruc- 
tive or interesting pait of the vo- 
lumes before us. 

In the (ith chapter, which »*elatcs 
to the settlement of the back coun- 
try, the following fact is recoi ded. 

“ Two classes of jieople pener.iUy ad- 
vanced in front of tlir* regular &etd.*rs or cul- 
tivators §f the soil. These were the owners 
ofeow-pens, and traders with the Indians. 
Traders ad/aUced without cerenuny into 
the heart of the Indian settlements.— Kver 
since the diKcoAerv of America, individuals 
have been found who have voluntarily cho- 
sen a residence a^iong tlie Indians. And 
at a very eaily )»eriod, several of them had 
settled iunong tlie Indians at a great distance 
from the white people. Anthony Park, one 
of the first settlers of the ba'-k country, tra- 
velleil in noH a few hundred miles among 
the Indians to the west of the Alleghany 
nioimtains. He found several white men, 
chiefly Scotch or Irish, who said that they 
had lived iu> traders among the Indians 
twenty years ; a few from forty to fifty, and 
one sixty years. One of these said, diat he 
had upwards or 70 diildren and grandchil- 
dren in the nation. If tlicsc accounts are 
correct, the oldest of these traders must 
have taken up his abodti among the Indians 
400 miles to tlie west of Charlestown before 
die close gf the 17th century, when the 
wliite population of Oarolinii scarcely ex- 
tended 20 miles from the sea coast.”—. 
P. 210. 

0 

At the first, as might be expect- 
ed, the frontier settlers endured 
most severe sufferings. 
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VI. We shall more particularly 
notice /Ac civil and military history 
of South Carolina^ from a British 
province to an independent state. 

Carolina was fully satisfied witli 

political condition^ and did not 
cpvctTndependence. '' It was forced 
upon her/' says our author, ** as 
the only means of extrication from 
the giasp of tyranny, exerted to 
enfoitc novel claims of the mother 
country, subversive of liberty and 
happiness. A scheme of a revenue 
to be laitl by the British parliament, 
inul cullectcd in the colonies, with- 
4)ut the consent of their local Icgis- 
l.itiucs, \\ as introduced. The im- 
mense load of national debt incur- 
red during a war tliat ended that 
\Ciir, 17 O 0 , prompted the British 
ininistiy to this measure. They 
conceived llu'^t every pait of their 
dominions should pay a proportion 
<d’ the public debt ; and that this 
doctrine was essential to the unity 
of the British einjiiro." 'J'hc ideas 
ufthc coJonistR on this subject we 
sliall stiite in Dr it/s own words. 

« The colonists conceived, that the chief 
excellence of the liritish constitution con- 
sisted in tlic right of the neople to grant or 
withhold taxes, and in their ha\ing a share 
in the enacting of the laws by which they 
were to be governed. In the cofonics it 
W'as believed, ihit" taxation and representa- 
tioii were inMparable, and tliat they could 
neitlier be free nor happy if their property 
could be tahen from theiu widiout their con- 
sent. The ]jatriot& in the American assem- 
blies insisted, that it wms essentia] to liberty 
and happiness, tliat tlic people should be 
taxed by tliem only who were chosen by 
thanselves, and Inul a common interest 
witli tlieni. IMf 1 A>d:eV celobratul position, 
llMt nu 7/itin Imx a itfukt to that uftkii 
another has a ri^ht to take from him^ was 
often quoted as a proof that British taxation 
\irtucilly annihilated Airicricanproperty.**— 
Pp. 280, 221. 

• t 

In 1736 the stamp act was pass- 
ed, Jby which it was eiiactcd, that 
the' instruments oi writing which 

in daily use among commercial 
people, should be void in law, un- 


less they were executed on stapfped. 
pa])er or parchment, ch^ged wildi 
a duty imposed by the J^ritish par<^ 
liainent. This was an/ act so in- 
timately connected wiUi all public 
and private business^ it ex- 
cited general and united opi^'osition 
in the colonies. As the cot^^mists 
not only presented peiitiopavgainst 
it, ^tit entered into associations a- 
gainst importing British manufac- 
tures wliile it continued, it was re- 
I)calcd in Marcii 1701). Taxation 
was renewed in but in a 

more artful manner. Snmll duties 
were imposed on glass, paper, tea, 
and painters' colours. In conse- 
quence of petitions and associations 
against the importing of British 
manufactures, all their duties were 
taken off, except od. per pound on 
tea, which was rcndeied by the co- 
lonists a barren branch of the re- 
venue. Iw South Carolina cargoes 
of tea were stored on tlicir arrival, 
tlic consignees not being permitted 
to sell it. In other provinces the 
(‘aptaiiis were obliged to return 
without discharging their cargoes. 
At Boston a few men in disguise 
threw into the river all that had 
been cxport|?d to that city. The 
British government expressed its 
vengeance by enacting, that the 
executive government should be 
taken out of the hands of the people 
of Massachusetts, and the nomina- 
tion to all offices vested in the king, 
or his governor ; artd that persons 
indicted for capital offences mighi 
be sent to another colony, or to 
Great Britain to be tried. A ge- 
neral confederacy, to aid the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts in opposing 
tfie execution of these unconstitu- 
tional acts, very soon took place. 
In May 1774? the people of Boston 
applied to tlie other provinces, that 
all importation from Britain should 
lie stopped. 'J'his was readily ac- 
ceded to, and resolutions were 
everywhere passed unaiiimoifsly a- 
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f illet the oppressive measures of 
e British government. Every 
province ^cted and sent some of 
their numl^r to represent them in 
a general ccjgress, in order to take 
the moisf^ e^^taaual measures of ob- 
tainiiijr/redrcss. It was this re- 
preseitation and delegated power 
that^^e^ birth to the American 
CQnfcitution. TJie power grarfted 
to these delegates was faithfully 
used : “ And,” says our author, 
the germ of representative go- 
vernment then planted, has grown 
up to the tree of liberty and^ hap- 
piness, under the shade of' which 
people of South Carolina enjoy 
as great a proportion of social bless- 
ings as in any country or age has 
fallen to the lot of man.” This 
congress declared their exclusive 
riglit to tax themselves, petitioned 
the king to repeal the acts against 
them, suspended the importation 
of British goods, and the exporta- 
tion of American produce, till these 
grievances were redressed ; and with 
great energy of language they ad- 
dressed the people of Gi eat Bri- 
tain and of the colonies, justifying 
their proceedings. To give efficacy 
to the measures adopted by the de- 
puties, they convened a yiovincial 
congress of rejiresentatives from 
every parish and district in South 
Carolina, and submitted the pro- 
ceedings of the continental con- 
gress to their judgement. The con- 
stitutional asserribly consisted of 49 
members, but this new representa- 
tive body consisted of 184. Im- 
mediately recommendations for 
arming the people were carried into 
effect with the greatest zeal. Vo- 
lunteer companies were formed, aiuf 
were daily exercised. Old and 
young manifested eipial zeal in the 
great cause. 

“ The 1st of February in A was the day 
fixed by the continental congress, after 
whidi no British g(K>ds should be iinjwrtcd. 
JVoiwiiJn.landi?'g tlie isoh'iunity with which 


the reholutioQH liad been adopted, several 
ve^els loaded with British g(X>ds arrived 
in the harbour after that period. It was 
doubtless presumed by many, that an asso- 
ciation so contrary to the immediate interest 
and convenience of sudi great numbers^ 
would be cither violated or evaded. But»to 
their great surprise, tliey fi)und thiTrcsolu- 
Uons so well observed, that a single artide 
could not be landed ; and that they must 
eitlier tlirow over-hoard, or send back their 
cargoes.”—?. 231. 

In this manner, while the forms 
of the old government subsisted, a 
new and independent authority was 
virtually established. 

During the first three months of 
1775, hopes were enteilained that 
Britain would follow the same po- 
licy that formerly had led to the 
repeal of the stamp-act. On the 
lf)th of Aj)riK however, a packet 
from London arrived at Charleston, 
wWch dispelled these hopes. The 
public letters were opened, and they 
gave abundant evidence that it was 
the purpose of Great Britain to em- 
ploy a military force against Ame- 
rica. On the same day hostilities 
were commenced by a detachment 
of the royal army at Boston against 
tile inhabitants of that province. 
The alarm now became general. A 
provincial congress was held at 
Charleston, and important were the 
subjects of their discussion. Hi- 
therto,” says our author, the 
only sacrifices demanded at the 
sliriiic of liberty, were a suspension 
of trade and business ; but now the 
important question was agitated. 
Whether it was better to live slaves, 
or die fre^ men." 

Iji this congress they resolved. 

That the commencement of lios- 
tilities by the British troop.s, the 
increase 'of arbitrary impositions 
fiom a wicked and despotic minis- 
try, and the dread of insurrection 
in the colonies, were the sufficient 
causes of driving them to arms.'* 
They resolved immediately to take 
up^arms, mid not to lay them down 
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till a reconciliation should lake place 
between Britiain and America, an 
event which they ardently desired. 
The Carolinians instantly raised 
regiments, and put Charleston into 
a^osQire of defence. TJie neces- 
sary Sums for such a warfare were 
easily collected, lor they declared, 

\Vc will freely give up half, and 
even the whole of our estates, for 
the security of our liberties.” Their 
leaders were quickly possessed of 
an army and a trcasuiy. 

The people not designing origin- 
ally to make a military opposition, 

' no care was taken to provide mili- 
tary stores, and the whole quantity 
of powder in the province did not ex- 
ceed three thousand pounds weight. 
At this period twelve persons, au- 
thorized by the couycil of safety, 
by surprise boarded a vessel near 
St Augustine, though twelve Bri- 
tish grenadiers were on board. They 
took out fifteen thousand pounds of 
powder, for which tliey gave a bill 
ofexcliange to tJie capUiin,* spiked 
the guns of the vessel, and arrived 
in safety with their cargo, which 
enabled them to send a scasrmable 
supply of powder to^their brethren 
in Massachusetts. 

The general committee at Char- 
leston, receiving informatioji that 
troops would be soon sent from 
Great 'Britain and the provinces, 
immediately took possession of Fort 
Johnston, completed the fortifica- 
tions there and at Haddrell’s point, 
cojitinucd a el lain of fortifications 
in front of the town, and erected a 
new fort on James Island to the 
westward of Fort Johnston, and 
a very strong one on Sullivan s 
Island. 

• The period of the extinction of 
the royal authority and of the in- 
fluence of the loyalists now arrived. 
The h'gal reprcsen(ptives met twice 
in the eonstitiitional assembly after 
the general meeting of the inhabit- 
ants in July 1774» Thej{ privately 


agreed to sanction the resolutions 
of the inhabitants. Lieu^iiant-Gfl'- 
vernor Bull endcavouwfd to dis- 
solve them while tbeylwere ratify- 
ing this resolution, butpLhe business 
was completed befj^e’ ^ council 
could be convened. His Jl^i:i.jesty*s 
Justices made their last cirqait in 
the spring of 1 775. WilliiiHjJiib'siy- 
ton, one of the assistant judgoa, in 
liis charge to the grand jury, incul- 
cated the same sentiments which 
were patronized by the popular 
leaders. During 1775 and 1776j 
the popular assemblies by words a- 
vowed their allegiance to the King' 
of Great Britain, alleging that they* 
took up arms only in self-defence 
against ministerial tyranri}', and 
not for purposes hostile to the King 
of Gmit Biitain. Even for three 
months after the aiiival of Lord 
William Campbell the governor, he 
was unmolested, though indefati- 
gable in secretly fomenting opposi- 
tion to the ])opular measures. Cap- 
tain McDonald had live address to 
get himself introduced tv> his Lord- 
ship tinder a feigned name, as a 
confidential messenger of the back- 
country royalists, to whom he o- 
pened the nature of his dispatclies 
from Biitpin. This being reported 
to the gcneial committee, they de- 
manded from his Lordsliip a eom- 
niunication of his late dispatches 
from England, and a peiusal of his 
correspondence with the back coun- 
tiy. This was mfused, and his 
Lordship, rnoitificd at the decep- 
tion which liad been passed upon 
him, and distrustful of his personal 
safety in Charleston, retired on board 
tlie Tamar sloop of \yar. He was 
immediately invited back, withtlie 
most full assurance of their respect, 
and of his personal safety ; but he 
thought it most prudent to remain 
on board. 

Legislative, executive*; and judi- 
cial powers, were insensibly trans- 
ferred from their usual diamicls to 
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a provincial congress, council of 
syety, and subordinate conimittees; 
and in thikmanner, without anni- 
hilating tha forms ol‘ the ancient 
regal const Jution, a new govern- 
ment wes in short time introduc- 
ed, by ^he general consent of the 

Tire gavernor and several others, 
as may be expected, were hostilb to 
this measure, and among the un- 
informed back-settlers they gained 
votaries in support of the Royal in- 
terest. The only settlement in 
which they outnumbered the^ :cnds 
of the congress, was in the fork be- 
tween the Broad and Saluda rivers. 
The consequence was, that for a 
considerable time there existed 
much dissension, which issued in 
some slight skirmishes. As soon, 
however, as an invasion from Great 
Britain was expected, the provincial 
congress enforced their mcasuies 
with an army sufficiently numerous 
to bear down all opposition. The 
Royalists scxui discovered resist- 
ance to be in vain, and that the 
new government had much greater 
energy than tlicy liad supposed.— 

The Whigs acted by system, and 
ill concert with their brq^hreii in the 
adjacent states, anvl werf directed 
hy a council of safety, composed of 
the wisest men of the province. 
They easily carried every point, 
seized the leaders of the Royalists, 
and dispel sed their followers." The 
vanquished Rftyalisls retifed to 
their plantations. The sclhsh a- 
mong the merchants and planters, 
whose gains were lessened hy the 
cessation of trade, wished for the 
return of business ; but the mam 
body of both classes heartily con- 
curred w'ith the popular measures. 

A great majority of the people 
determined to saciifice ease, plca- 
$«iirc, and fortune, and to risk life 
itself, to obtain permanent security 
for Ameiican rights.’* 


« No revolution,” says ouYaidtlior, « was 
ever eftbeted with greater unanimity, or with 
more order and regularity. The leading 
men in every pait of the province, with 
very few exceptions, from the first moment 
of. the contcbt, exerted tlicmselvcs in the 
cause of their country. Their abilities and 
influence gave union and system toTlie pro- 
ceedings of tlie people. A few persons in 
the colony hated republican governments ; 
and some ignorant people were induced to 
believe that the whole was an arttul decep- 
tion, imposed upon them for interested pur- 
poses, by tlie gentlemen of fortime and am- 
bition on the sea-coast But among tlie 
independent enlightened freemen in the pro- 
vince, who loved liberty, and hod spirit to 
risk life and fortune in its support, there 
were very lew to be found who took part 
W’ith the Royalists.” — P. 2C0. 

Thus theAmericans went a much 
greater length in opposition to Great 
Britain than was originally intend- 
ed ; and whil« a few thought that 
all reconciliation with Great Britain 
would he obstructed, yet the bulk 
of the people still flattered them- 
selves with the fond hopes of re- 
union. These hopes, however, c- 
vanishlcl as soon as an American 
Constitution was drawn up, and a 
regular system of warfare pursued 
against the aiinies of Great Britain. 
In the format mil of that constitu- 
tion, and in the progress of that 
warfarA*, the Carolinians shewed la-: 
Icntsand bravery equal to the neigh- 
bouring states. But the American 
constitution, and tlie history of tbc 
American war, arc too well known 
to render it necessary for us to go 
into the details of our author on 
these subjects. 

The second volume of our au- 
thor's work contains much interest- 
ing matter respecting the ecclesias- 
tical, medical, ifgricultural, com- 
mercial,* and literary history jf S. 
Carolina. But ouT' present article 
is already too long to’ admijt of 
addition ; we in some futqre 
Number, furnish important infor- 
mation onyiesG subjects. . ^ 
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Researches into the Physical His^ 
tory of Man, by Jambs Cowles 
Pritchard, M.D, F- L.S. Lon^ 
don* Printed for John and Ar^ 
ihur Arch, Cornhill, London, 
1814, pp. 558. 

(Continued from p. 188.) 

Some writers have argued for 
diversity of species, from the dif- 
ference observable among the hair 
of different people. They are of 
opinion, that no .such diversity as 
that which is found between the Ne- 
groes, and the Kalinucs, and Ame- 
ricans, and Europeans, could have 
originated without distinction of 
species. 

The hair of the Negro is the 
greatest anomaly of the kind. Its 
short and curled appearance has 
made some waiters conclude that it 
IS a species of wool ; but any one 
who will compare the hair of a Ne- 
gro with the wool of the sheep, will 
find every reason to think that the 
former is very different in its tex- 
ture from the latter, and that they 
have in no point a resemblance. 

But could it even be proved that 
the covering on the head of the 
Negro was wool, tliis circumstance 
would not establish diversity of spe- 
cies. The sheep of Tibet are co- 
vered with very tine wool, and those 
of Ethiopia with coarse hair, and 
j’et the climate of these countries 
is pretty much the same ; and they 
are likewise both mountainous dis- 
tricts. 

Neither is this a permanent dis- 
tinction, characterising the whole 
race of Africans. Some nations in 
Africa have their hair not unlike 
J^rgpeans, and others hare it of a 
f^tt silky kind. ^ In the very same 
island, some inliabitants arc found 
w^tii crisp and q^arled hair, and 
others with straight ^lair, as is tiic 
case jn some of the Nd> Hebrides. 
We think it has now clearly 


proved, that there is no specific-, 
difference among mankind. Those 
diversities of colour and ff^rm, which 
have so much varied ^e species, 
have been shewn to bc|coraplctely 
analogous to those diwSlsitil s so no- 
torious among the inferior ivViuiials. 
Wc arc therefore obliged to*b’cfer 
them all to ihc same 
as We know that varieties of coiouf 
and form of the kind so common 
among mankind, do not mark dif- 
ference of species among the brute 
creation, wc must likewise infer that 
they (jo not nmrk specific diversity 
in the human race. 

II. Wc were, in the .wenwrf place, 
to con.sidcr whether all mankind are 
sprung from one common stock, or 
from a multiplicity of families. 

Although it may ap[>car tliat all 
mankind are of one species, it does 
not necessaiily follow, that they are 
all derived from one stock. The 
Creator may have filled different 
countries with a variety of animal 
and vegetable productions, and may 
have placed primarily and separate- 
ly the human species, as well as the 
inferior animals, in different and 
distant par^s of the world. The 
immense distance at 'ivhich some 
islands are found separated from 
one another, has been brought as 
an argument in confirmation of this 
opinion, as it is difficult to imagine 
any mode in which they could have 
been peopled. 

On a consideration, however, of 
the animal w^orld, we shall sec that 
every thing will incline us to reject 
this hypothesis, and to confirm the 
(pinion, that mankind originated 
in one parent-stock. Whole genera 
of animals seem to be formed to in- 
habit particular regions, and to be 
supplied witli instincts and organs 
suited to the climate. The largest 
animals, such as the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, Camelopar- 
dalis, and camel, ~the m6st fe« 
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pocious species of carnivorous ani- 
mals, and the ihost vigorous and 
‘ active qu^nipeds, belong chiefly 
to the old continent. 

In the mj^nkey tribe, apes inha- 
bit Africa and^Jndia ; and thepro- 
per mrfikeys.of the Old Continent 
diffcrjvery remarkably from those 
of thSSafir. The first have a max-' 
illai^ pouche for the receptioif of 
food ; the latter have no maxillaiy 
pouches. Most of them, too, have 
long.prehensile tails; a circumstance 
that shews how nature has adapted 
animals to endure the physiq^l ef- 
fects. of climates : for in Africa such 
members would be of no use, as the 
surface of the earth is covered with 
brushwood; but in the immense 
forests of Guiana, these animals 
would never see the light of day, if 
they had no means afforded them 
of climbing with facility the lofty 
trees. 

There is only one species of the 
horse which has its hoofs undivid- 
ed and it is an inhabitant of the 
pcaci pilous Cordilleras of Peru and 
Chil). This stiiicturc of the hoof 
is almost quite necessary to enable 
it to exist in such mountainous and 
craggy regions. • 

, To multiply instances of this ad- 
aptation of particular animals to 
particular countries and climates, 
would be as easy as it is unneces- 
sary. Every travdler has extolled 
the wisdom of nature, in placing 
the camel amidst the sandy deserts 
of Africa, and the rein-deer in 
the frozen regions of the north. 
Enough, of examples have been p^- 
dttced, to prove that animdls, though 
endon^ with locomotive powers,^ 
have not been permitted to range ^ 
unponCtuuled ' through the whole 
world, but that they have b^npri- ' 
inarily fixed in certain seats, of 
which ' they have ever since conti*‘ ^ 
niied inhabitants. ' 

Were we tp enter intn tii '*'cnu- 
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meration of particular special, we' 
would find this opinion still more 
fully confirmed, and would be* com* 
.pletely convinced, that quadrupeds 
of eveiy tribe had originally a de- 
terminate situation in the 
from which they have been permit- 
ted to migrate according as they 
found a passage from one place to 
another. * But as an enumeration 
of this nature would far exceed our 
limits, we shall refer our readers 
for fuller information on the subject 
to the volume itself. 

Buffbn had observed, by enume- 
rating the species of quadrupeds that 
are peepliar to each continent, or 
common to both, that those only 
who were capable of enduring the 
cold of the Arctic regions^r were of 
the latter desenption. .JPromthiV 
circumstance he concluded, that 
animals which inhabit ivarm and 
temperate climates ai*e 'to be found 
in one only of the great continents, 
and that those which wander in the 
frigid rCgions belong to botli ; — an 
hypothesis that has been frequently 
contradicted, and as often proved 
to be correct. The objections, 
w'hich have be|p urged against* it, 
have uniformly arisen from the in- 
accuraoy of travellers, or frqin the 
superficial observations of natural- 
ists : The first asserting what was 
not always true ; the others classing 
under one species, animals distin- 
guished by characters specifically 
different. 

) If any Eur^ean or Asiatic spe- 
cies hr aboriginal in America, it is 
only those which, on the one hand, 
are found in Canada, and those 
which', on the other, inhabit the 
countries northward of the Baltic, 
and the nerthern p^rts of the Hus- 
sian^ empire, especially those dis- ' 
triots which approximate to Ame- 
rka^v Conversely too, scarcely any 
animal has. ai^extensivc raii^ ^in 
the nottlierHj|ll^ionsy>-which is^ot 
common t^oth worlds. The pro- 
bability is, that the opposite jtarta 

Q 
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of Asia and America were formeily 
joined^ and afforded to the tubes 
of animals ^a Communication be- 
tween them- The sea is Jikewiae 
frequently frozen completely over, 
at thcirpoiiits wheie these continents 
approach one another so nearly. 
In tlic nortliern seas^ bears and 
wolves have veiy often been seen 
floatwg upon ice-islands. 

If we take a view of the nume- 
rous islands that cover the face of 
the deep, we shall discover, tliat 
those which arc far icmoved fiom 
continents are completely destitute 
of quadrupeds, except such as have 
been conveyed to them ^ man. 
Now many of these islands arc ex- 
ticmely luxuriatit in vegetable pio- 
ductions/ and as well calculated as 
the continents to support animals 
of various descriptions. then, 
the opinion were correct, that every 
part of the woild was originally 
supplied with every desenpuon of 
animal and vegetable productions, 
these islands would have been sup- 
plied equally with the various con- 
tinents. 

Quadiupcds which are found on 
islands, always fo^m part of the 
stock of the neaicst continent. 
From this circumstance <we aie 
taught to suppose, that these islands 
derived tlicii stuc'k of animals from 
the adjacent continents. 

It seems also eKtiemcly probable, 
that these islands v and continents 
formerly communicated, and that 
they have been sepaiatcd by those 
convulsions in natme, of the ex- 
istence of whuh we have many au- 
thenticated accounts. The simila- 
rity of the stmta on thf adverse 
shores of Britain and Fiance, imve 
Jegn very generally remwked. Si- 
rily, Cypius, £uboca, are examples 
on recoid of sucli events having 
^en place. ^ ^ 

If animals, mont^ver, were pro- 
duced every. where, \accoi-ding as 
their natures agree w«J{ particulaf 


climates, without reference to mi- 
gration, we should discover the 
same animals in the districts en- 
circling the two poks^ But the 
contrary is known to ^ the case ; 
for none of those anMials so fami- 
liar to the Aictic dimattn. and 
which are incapable of bearing the 
heat of the torrid zone, araieih«ul m 
the Antaitic legions. * 

From the foregoing facts we are 
enabled to draw this com lusion, that 
different parts of the woild were 
supplied With animals of different 
kindsj but that one stock of each 
species was 01 iginally formed, and 
allowed to extend itself as oppoi- 
tunitics of migration occuiied. 

We shall inquiie, whethci there 
aie any difficulties of such a nature 
as to pi event the different qiiai ters 
of tile globe from being peopled by 
the means of migration. 

The islands in the Pai ific Ocean 
aic steeled with baiharous inha- 
bitants, who have but a very im- 
perfect navigation. Then canoes 
aic of a kind too small and slender 
to support a voyage of any consi- 
derable length, and with which the 
natives seldom \cnturc out of the 
Sight of hind. Such obstacles as 
these, — knge tracts of sea, with u 
tciy defective means of communi- 
cation between cu( h island,-- would 
be almost an unsurnmuntablc dif- 
ficulty to our c)|iinion of one stock, 
and would be a very strong ^argu- 
ment in favour of indigenous races, 
if we weic not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with t^ language and manners 
of the islandeis. »But so great is 
the connection between the dialects 
^spoken almost all over these islands, 
that the natives from the various 
quartets peifectly understand one 
another. Even between the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar and Easter Island, there ex- 
ists a veiy parked similarity. 

A veiyeckrious accident occurred 
lo- Ca|ita!ffCook in his la5t‘voyage 
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ilc was accompanied by Omai^ a 
native of the Society Islands^ who 
had been brought to England. At 
the discovery of the island of Wa- 
teeoOj Om«)i recognized thieeof his 
own countrymen. The circum- 
stances^ whiclcgave rise to so un- 
expected a meeting, were of a very 
aftecCjn^ nature. “ About twenty 
poisons, of both sexes, had •em- 
barked on board a canoe at Ota- 
heitc, to ci OSS over to the neighbour- 
ing island, Ulietea. A violent con- 
trary wind arising, they could nei- 
ther reach the latter, nor gel back 
to tliC former. Their izflcudcd 
passage being a very short one, 
their stock of provision was scanty, 
and soon exhausted. The haid- 
ships they suffeicd while dnven 
along by the storm, they knew not 
whither, are not to be conceived. 
They passed many days without 
having any thing to eat or drink. 
Tlicir numbers gradually diminish- 
ed, worn out by hunger and fa- 
tigue. Four men only suivived 
befoi 0 the canoe overset, and then 
^tfic perdition of this small remnant 
seemed i no v i table. However, they 
kept hanging by the side of their 
vessel duiing some di^s, till Pro- 
vidence brought them in sight of 
the people of this island, who im- 
mediately sent out ranocs, took 
them oft* the wreck, and brought 
them ashore. Of the four who Mxrc 
thus saved, one was since dead V' 
But when savages have had to 
contend even with the severities of ^ 
climate, we are acquainted with an 
instance of their migrating. Green- 
land is said to have been disco- 
vered by Gunbitern, Vho sailed 
from Iceland. Thgrwald, a Nor- 
ivegian chieflain, who fled bis coun- 
try on account of the perpetration 
pf u niurdei, first led a colony to 
this latter country, Eric, his sOn, 
was forced to leave Iceland on a 


O 


similar account, and freed upon 
Greenland as the scat of his re- 
tirement. He afterwards returned 
to the Icelanders, and from the al- 
luring accounts which he gave of 
the country, he induced a colcgiy 
to follow him to Greenland.* 

The gicatest difficulty,” says 
Dr Pritchard, in the population 
of the world, was long believed to 
be the introduction of inhabitant# 
into America, and many curious hy- 
potheses were framed upon this sub- 
ject. No doubt any longer subsists 
on this ground, since the discovery 
of the near approach of the Asiatic 
and American continents. The 
iiihcibkaiits of the opposite shores 
apj>e.ir to have some knowledge of 
each other at this day, and even to 
carry on a soit of commercial in- 
leicourse. Prom this quarter we 
may with probability derive the po- 
ulation of America, and we find 
istorical arguments to countenance 
such an hypothesis. The ancient 
hieroglyphic tables of the Aztccas 
record the principal epochs of the 
history of that nation. They state, 
that the ftist colonists of Mexico 
ai rived after a long migratory march 
from a counti^far to the north-east, 
which tliev denominate Aztlan. 
Ruins aic mimd on the river Gila, 
which attest the truth of this nar- 
ration ; and further to the north, 
on the western coast of America, 
between Cook andNootka river, the 
natives preserve still the taste for 
hieroglyphic paintings, and decided 
clmricters of Aztec origin. A short 
vocabulary of the language spoken 
on this coast, collected by Mr An- 
derson, who accompanied Cook in 
his last voyage, so clearly resembles 
the Mexican, tlwt the affinity can- 
not be* mistake!^ In the itorth- 
western parts of Asia, the Tschut- 
ski, and some otlier trlbfo, are said 
to be similar^ their perfcms^aiid 
manners tj^he natives of Anic 
nca. 


Cook’s Voyagw, 
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Dr Darton of Pens jl van ia lias 
prov^ a strong resemblance 
tween the language of Asia and 
Eastern America. And the idea^ 
that they are sprung from the same 
or^in, is coniirmed by a com|hi- 
rison Between the skulls of the 
Mongolic and American tribes. 

Nor can tliat opinion whidi sup- 
poses tlie Aztccas to be a colony, 
^pd diifeient from the other tribes 
of America, he received as at all 
probable. The Aztecas were a 
whole nation that emigrated ; and 
the similarity in physical character 
between the odicr native Ameri- 
cans and ^e Aztecas, as exhibited 
in ancient paintings, and in the 
Mexicans their descendants, arc too 
strong to admit of the doubt of 
theii* common origin. 

** On the whole,” 'observes our 
author, it appeal's that we may, 
with a high degree of probability, 
draw the inference, that all the dif- 
ferent races into which the human 
species are divided, origin^xd in 
one family." 

III. In the third and last division 
of our subject, we were to consider 
what were the causCs which had 
produced varieties in the human 
species. • 

Itwas remarked at the outset, that 
a number of authoi s have considered 
climate alone as capable of efi'ecting 
diversities. Buffon was a very* 
strenuous adherent to this opinion ; 
and we are told by him, that 

where the heat is excessive, as in 
Senegal and Guinea, the men arc 
perfectly black; where it is less 
violent^ the blackness is not so 
deep ; where it becomes somewhat 
temperate, as in Barbary, Mogul, 
Arabia, the men are only brown ; 


If this account were accurate, or 
even tolerably correct, this question 
would have been long ago at rest. 
The deviations, hoWeven from this 
rule are very common apd very re- 
markable. We have bCGn informed 
by the Count himself^ that some of 
|he Oreenfamdertr are as dark as 
Africans, a circumstance wj[}ich he 
endeavours to account for, by al- 
leging, that colour does not alto- 
gether depend tipon heat, but upon 
the acidity of the air, and that the 
atmosphere of Greenland is as dry 
as that of Guinea. 

In itgard to the general opinion, 
of this naturalist and his followers, 
it is in a limited degree true. Ex- 
posure to the air and sun have cer- 
tainly so far the effect of' darkening 
the skill. Ipdividuals who have 
been long ih a hot country, pea- 
sants who earn their livelihood 
by working in tlie fields, and sea- 
faring men, arc tinged with a darker 
hue than people of the same coun- 
try who are less exposed. But al- 
though this fact be allowed to he. 
perfectly veil founded, it docs not 
prove, that the diversities so rc- 
maikablc omong different tribes are 
owrfig to thi.s cause. People who 
have acquired a dark complexion 
by these means, have children of 
tne same colour^ as those of their 
own nation, who have preserved 
their original characters. Nor have 
we any reason to suppose, tliat if 
each successive generation were to 
be acted upon by similar causes, 
their offspring would ever assume 
the characteristics of the Negro. 

But it wi^l be necessary to exa- 
mine some of the examples whicli 
have been addueed in support of 
this theory. The most notable ope 
is that of the Jews, who have betfn 



said to acquire the colour of the 
inhabitants of thoae^oountries where 
^they are found# 

There is a considdrahle difficulty 
in ascertaining what was the .tom- 
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plcxion of the ancient Jews ; but 
as far as we can collect from Scrip- 
they^ in the time of David, 
rei>emblcd in complexion the south- 
ern inhabitants of Europe *. They 
had black busby hair, and a white 
skin, with some variety probably, 
as we see in all races, and acquiring 
a darker hue in consequence of ex- 
posure to heat and air. And this 
is the natural complexion of the 
Arabs, whether in Syria, or in the 
deserts of Arabia, and of the in- 
habitants of the noithern coast of 
Africa. 

Dr S« S. Smith, in liis dislerla- 
tion on the variety in the com- 
plexion and figure of the human 
species, p. 24. has assured us, that 
tlie Jews are fair in Britain and 
Germany, brown in France and in 
Turkey, swarthy in Portugal and 
ill Spam, olive in Syria and Chal- 
dea, tawny and coppcr-col cured in 
Arabia and Egypt.** 

The only method of determining 
the inherent colour of a nation, is 
by the complexion of the women 
$n(f children who arc not exposed 
to the influence of the air and sun. 
Now, the proof that Dr Smith is not 
correct in the conclusion which h« 
has drawn fioin the sentdhcc quoted 
above,— that the Jews attain the 
colour of the nations among which 
they are lesident, — is, that the wo- 
men and children of Syiis, Chal- 
dea, and Arabia, are uoiversally of 
a white complexion, according to 
the account of all travellers into 
those countiies t. • There is, there- 
fore, no reason why the Jews there 
should be of a tawny colour, in 
opposition to tlie naturaT colour of 

M , .... • 

* Song of Solomon, cap. v. ver. 10. ’tarn. 
Jorem* cap. iv. ver. 7. 

f Buifen. Blumenbacii. Voyages do h 
Boullage de Gou/, quoted by 
Bruce'sTravels.— Voyage dans la PaleatUie, 
par M. de la Hoque.— ^Observationt de {Henre 
Bclou, dted by BuBbtL-«*Voyuge ea Siiie, 
par M. Volney. 


the inhabitants, when they are act* 
ed upon by the same local causes. 
Nor, indeed, is it the case, for the 
Jews are born white, and of the 
same complexion with the people 
of Syria, Arabia, and Barbarys 
to whom they were formerly 
milar. 

At Cochin, on the Malabar coast, 
according to Dr Claudius Buchanan, 
there arc two descriptions of Jews ; 
the one of a white, and the other of 
a dark hue. They migrated to In- 
dia after the destruction of the 
temple by Titus Vespasian. Those 
of the white complexion have pi^ 
served themselves unmixed with 
natives, but the black tribe have in- 
termarried, and arc considered as 
an inferior cast. 

As a convincing proof of this 
theory, its supporters have adduced 
the story of a colony of Portuguese, 
who, in the year 1500, settled on 
the coast, and are well known to 
have since as^tumed the colour of 
the negfoes. But their's is a simi« 
lar case to the black Jews of the 
Malabar coast; for Blumenbach 
has very justly' observed, that the 
colonists did not bring along with 
them any wotien of their own 
country. 

We would itot be thought en- 
tirely to deny the cifect of climate. 
It is certain that it can and does 
operate in a certain measure in 
^hanging the colour' of the progeny ; 
but then we would not ascribe U* 
its action the more remarkable di- 
versities in the species, and are 
disposed to idiagiue, that the di.s- 
criminations between the European 
and the Negro depend upon anothei 
principle. 

The causes wlSlch produce va- 
V rieties in* the racy are cxtrcrtfcly 
different from tliofe which alter tlie 
appearanoe or tjfe constitution of 
the indiyidual.yVhe diversities ef* 
fectCil by the^mer nermatient 
and hiredi^j^; thoife cnangeifacq 
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complisltcd by th« latter are tran- 
aient and personal • 

It is mtneccssaiy> after the in- 
stances whkh have been already 
stated, of the pro^ny of animals 
jpossessing the peculiarities in co- 
lour Ind form of their genitors, to 
repeat proofs, especially as it is a 
fact which has never been caUeil in 
question. But os some physiolo- 
gists have maintained, that ac- 
quired characters are often trans- 
mitted; and as divers facts,-rsucb, 
for estample, a& dogs and cats being 
brought ibrti] without tails, ~havc 
been related in support of their opi- 
nion, it will be requisite to examine 
whetlicr or not there is any foun- 
dation for their theory. 

Without doubt many individuals 
of the human race, as well as of the 
inferior animals, have been born 
with natuial deficiencies. There 
arc innumerable instances of cliil- 
drcn» who from their birth have 
wanted a finger ora thumb, a hand 
or a foot, or even both their legs 
and their arms ; but it is certainly 
most natural to ascribe such plie- 
nomcna to accident, and to con- 
sider such an individual as a lusvs 
naturcB. If the parent of such a 
child should, at oanc period or* 
other of his life, hitve lost by acci- 
dent an arm, or a leg, it would be 
extremely al^urd to suppose, that 
the child owed its imperfect for- 
mation to tlio accidental amputa- 
tion which his father had suffered. 
If it were the case that acquired 
characters were transmitted, the 
whole scene of life would present 
nothing but mutilated and imper- 
fbbt beings, for war has been the 
pnifessidn of nations from imme- 
morial time, and in all ages, and 
in dll countries, ^.operations of siir- 
gen^veheenpe^ormed* Through 
«hI^, it has almoM without ex- 
Plption been ourVractice, to de- 
prive our Jiorses\;nd dogs of 
thefr tails and* cars ; vho ever 
heard of a race of eith^; of these 


animals being produced defective 
in these memi^rs ? 

But it has been thought, that if 
an operation of the same kind weVe 
to be performed upon every suc- 
cessive generation, nature wuiiUl 
be oveicome by habit, and the dis- 
tinction #ou]d in time become he- 
reditary. We, have every reasoii 
tes beheve that the ide? is com- 
pletely erroneous. Tlic Jews, 
since they were first a nation, have 
without variation practised circiiin- 
cisioii, yet the children of this 
race are still born as natuic origi- 
nally* formed their forefathers. 

The predisposition to disease is 
another confirmation of our theory, 
althougli it may at first appear ra- 
ther to invalidate it. Many medi- 
cal men have remarked, that any 
disease may be ttcijuircd, siuh as 
the gout, by long habits of intem- 
perance, and l}e trmsniitted to the 
descendants of the,person afflicted. 
It is vciy certain, that diseases aie 
thus transmitted from father to son. 
Yet as there are no distinct causes 
which produce dificrent diseases, 
but, on the contraiy, the same 
course of intcmpeiate living will 
excite gout in one, apoplexy in an- 
other, palsy in a third, and dropsy 
in a fourth person, the difference 
must exist in the constitution. 
Every man is probably weaker in 
one organ than in another, and it i 
just to imagine, that if he indulge in 
any deleterious excesses, this weak- 
er organ will be most easily hurt. 
Thus, the tendency to particular 
diseases depends upon original or- 
ganization. Syphilis may be eon- 
sidered as an cx^ptton to this rule; 
«but it becomes Mtoiitary only when 
tile mother has been labouring un- 
der the malady during the period 
between conception and parturition. 
The foetus in u/ero liecomcs conta- 
xninatedi and the child may he sup- 
posed to receive the malady by a 
peculiar kind of infeetion. . 

Jn investigate therefore, the 
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causes which operate in diversify- 
ing the species, we must direct our 
attention to tl^ose only which in- 
H hence the parents to give birth to 
an offspting characterized by their 
own peculiarities. 

In the vegetable world, variations 
are chiefly produced by cultivation. 
Seeds of various plants are con- 
stantly giving birth to diversities 
of foi ni, colour, and quality. Evc- 
ly description of apple, fpi in- 
stance, is only a variety of the 
crab-tiee. The {iiincipal rule in 
cultivation is, to supply to e\ ery 
plant the stimuli adapted by xfature 
to the paiticular species. 

In the inferior tribes of animals, * 
varieties are in some measure the 
production of climate. In the Arc- 
tic regions, the common s])cries of 
bears, foxes, and other animals, 
fiequontly give life to an offspring 
of a white complexion ; and there 
IS a piobability that many of the 
cliiik-coloured races of the South 
of Europe, would exhibit similar 
changes if transported into the same 
^'limate. The soft, long, and white 
liair, which is so peculiar to many 
spci'ics in Anatolia, makes it likely 
that these deviations have originat- 
ed in a local cause. * 

Domestication, however, is the 
principal incitement, in the animal 
creation, to the evolution of varie- 
ties. Wc require to take only a 
very superficial view of those tribes 
which have bee* brought from their 
iintuial state, and accommodated 
to the uses of man, to be, assured 
of the universality of the cause, t 
Among domesticated animals, the 
varieties which arc disclosed are 
infinite in mimbef and diversity*; 
while, if wc inquire into their pri- 
mitive condition, we shall, in geoe- 
i.il, discover that the greater part 
of them arc of one unvaried colour 
^rtd form. The reason appears to 
he, that domestication acts in the 
same ;vay upon anirnah that ciiUi^ 


vation does upon plants f in their 
natural situation both gain a pre* 
carious nourishment; in their cul« 
tivated state they are protected 
from the action of every deteiiora- 
ting cause, and supplied with those 
kinds of sustenance which invigo- 
rate the energies of their respec- 
tive natures. 

In the same maimer, if a com- 
parison be instituted between the 
eifects of climate and civilization 
on the human kind, it will be dis- 
covered that some climates are more 
favourable than others for the dc- 
velopement of varieties, but that 
the distinctions in the specks aris- 
ing from situation solely arc com- 
paratively trivial ; while it will be 
confessed, that civilization is more 
energetic in its poweis, and tliat the 
greatest variations among the di- 
versified inhabitants of the globe 
can be asci ibed to no other agency. 

Through the extended surface of 
the New World, which displays 
every iJiscrimmation of climate, 
though the tubes among whom it 
is divided are in every respect in- 
dependent of each other, there 
reigns a very striking resemblance 
in every essential paiticular. Any 
distinction of colour that is visible 
among them, docs notdejiend upon 
their distance or approximation to 
the equator. The Indians of New 
Spain,” says Humboldt*, « have 
a more swarthy complexion than 
the inhabitants of the w^armest cli- 
mates of South America. In the 
forests of Guiana, especially neai* 
the sources of the Orinoco, are se* 
vcral tribes of a whitish complexion, 
the Guarcas, Guagaiiles, and An- 
guls, of whom several lobust indi- 
viduals,, exhibiting no symptom of 
the asthonical lylady which •cha- 
tactcriscs Albin^ have the appear- 
ance of trud Msligos. Yet tl^ese 

* HumboljifroHt. on N.^pahu 
troudjired b^fr Blnric- 
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tribes ba^e never n^piglecl with Eu- 
ropeans, and arc , surrounded by 
other tribes 9 f a dark**brown Ime/^ 

The same remarks have been 
made by Mr Park * on the natives 
of, Africa. The Mandigoes, fe- 
loops/ JalofTs, and Foulahs, inha- 
bit the same latitudes, and are in- 
terspersed tliiough the same terri- 
tory. The Jalofls are of a jet black, 
and’ on the other hand, the Foulahs 
are of a tawny colour, which is 
lighter and more yellow in some 
states tlian in dtliers. The latter 
class of people speak a different 
language from the neighbouring 
nations, and look down on these as 
inferiors, ranking themselves among 
the white people. 

The difficulty in tracing the ef- 
fects of civilization upon the human 
race, is to find an example of a 
race of people, of which one tribe 
is savage ahd the other civilized. 
By such instances, if many were to 
be found, we might ascertain what 
effects civilization is calcukitcd to 
produce. 

" The natives of the South Sea 
islapds afford us an example of ^ 
race of people scattered through a* 
wide eittent of spacc^in which they 
occupy insulated and divided points, 
and are thu^ cut ofi^fiom all com- 
munication with each other."— 

TTieir affinity is clearly proved in 
many instances by identity of lan- 
guage and manners. Now, of tlicse 
nations some aic absolute savages, 
living on the precarious sustenance 
which is afforded tlicra by the spon- 
taneous fruits pf the ear^, and al- 
together destitute of clothing, ab- 
solute^ in the natural and unim- 
prov^ state ; others, on the con- 
trary, have made considci^able ad- 
van^ment in thefts of life, and 
inhabit a country^\hich, by its ex- 
traordinary fertiJitjs aifd abundant 
su{!p1y of the most n^riUous food, 

' ■ Park's*Xr4teb in 


gives them all the advantages of a 
perfect agriculture, and they use 
clotliing manufactured from the bark 
of the mulberry-tree. The peopW 
are here divided into different ranks, 
and the bighci clasiT aie very much 
in the same circumstances with Uie 
better orders of society in the civi- 
lized communities pf Europe. The 
savage tribes are all of them com- 
pletely negroes, quite black, and 
tlic greater nijimW have woolly 
hair, and resemble the Africans in 
their anatomical stiucturc; some 
of them have black complexions, 
with haii^ crisp and curjed, but not 
woolly. Of this precise dcscriptiou 
are the major part of tlie people of 
New Zealand. Now, the inhabit- 
ants of the latter country are incon- 
tcstibly a tribe of the same identi- 
cal race which furnished the popu- 
lation of the Society Isles. These 
arc tlie most civilized of the wliole 
stock. The lover people among 
them nearly resemble tlie New Z(m- 
landeis in their complexion and .qi- 
pearnnee, but the better ranks h^vq 
a skin at least as fair as that of oiu 
brunettes in Europe* But vh.it is 
most dhectly to oui purpose, some 
individuals in the luxuiious com- 
munity of ‘the Society Isles have 
been hoi h with all the chai nc tiTs of 
the sanguine temperament, v it h a 
fforid white complexion, and hair 
of light brown, fl.ixen, oi red co- 
lour, in short, with the piccise chn- 
ractensf of the German or Teutonic 
lace. ."Here, then, we have a fair 
example of the gicatest diversity of 
the human species^ depending on 
the condition of society and the 
mode of li/e. Tlie influence of cli- 
mate would here have a contrary 
tendency, for tlie white people arc 
much nearer the equator than many 
of the black tribes." ' , 

From the above examples it is 
evident that civilization is the most 
powerful agcht in the diversification 
of the d|)ccics. Of the many in- 
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stances addaced by our author^^ we 
have chosen only a few, which ap- 
peared most strong in favour of the 
theory. The drrurtistance, it may 
be observed, which is mentioned in 
the last paragi'Hph, of some indivi- 
duals in the Society Isles being bom 
with all the characters of the san- 
guine temperament, is a great con- 
firmation of the opinion. * 

If we local to our memory all the 
facts which have been related in the 
preceding pages, and can place any 
confidence in the conclusions that 
have been drawn from them ; wc 
renicmher that we have constantly 
perceived transmutations in the 
race, from the colour and form of 
the Negro to the coraph xion and 
formation of the European ; and if 
we have never remarked any con- 
trary change from the European to 
the Negro, the conclusion would 
seem to be, that the original stock 
of men was of a black colour, 
and that, as mankind have advan- 
ced from the savage to the civilized 
^state, they have evolved the light- 
er varieties. Hence the author In- 
fers, that the primitive stock pos- 
sc'^Kcd the jieruiiai ities of the Negro 
race; an inference whigli is dso 
confirmed by the considerations, 
that, ill the inferior animals, the 
changes of colour arc always from 
the darker to the lighter tints ; that 
light varieties arc common among 
black races, but^that dark varieties 
have never appeared among fair 
people ; that in their orgaifuSation, 
the Negro tribes are best adapted 
to the rude state, and tlie Euro- 
pean races to the civili 2 S?d condi- 
tion; and, lastly, tliai wherever^ 
naked and unpolished barbarians 
are foundi th^ resemble , the Ne- 
groes in the structure of their body, 
and the completion of theif skin, 

» , 

- ""We have now finished opr.'^na- 
Mis of the first part of Dr Priteh- 
VOL.-1. ^ ‘ I 


ard's work. On the wholfe perlbr« 
mance we feel ourselves called Upon 
to confer no inconsiderable share of 
commendation, ns a learned and 
useful treatise on the physical his« 
tory of man. The learned ^uthdlr 
has, in this branch of science, 
greatly augmented our stock of 
knowledge, and has surpassed, in 
hjs« manner of trending the subjectj 
his predecessors, who, in general, 
have licen too much guided by fan- 
cy in their speculations. On a fu- 
ture occasion, we may have the 
pleasure of presenting our readers 
with an analysis of the second j^art 
of his work. 


Lalla Rookb, an Oriental R(h 

wancB> Bjj Thomas Moore. 

Longman 4* Co. London, 1817. 

While Moom was knot\n as 
the autJfor of Songs and Lyrical 
Poems only, he stood alone, and 
no comparison could properly be 
drawn between him and any other 
poet. No one^ad entered the lists 
with him on his own ground, and 
he bad«not thc^ught proper to en- 
croach upon theirs. The composi- 
tion of songs is a talent by itself; 
it is the art of weaving light, and 
beautiful, and infinitely varied struc- 
tures from the same mWerials ; it 
is Vriiying the same landscape by 
an artful difference of colouring; 
of g'r'ing, in short, to the mo^t 
trifling, and often to the most com- 
mon uloas, a peculiar and intrinsic 
value, by the elegant and gi arcful 
manner of illustrating them. This 
is the province of the lyrical ppet, 
and this is what Moore peculiarly 
excelled in ^nrfhehad no compe- 
titor, so that, hm he never (Teviot- 
ed from this^iihe, it would have 
been iinpos^lc to instJfuiQ f^oom- 
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partson Iwtween him and any other 
living poet of eminence. Since the 
pubiication of lialla Rookh, how« 
ever, the caae is altered ; he has 
now entered the lists with other 
{(oets>— with Byron and Soitthey. 
Wc have now a regular tale, with 
heroes, and heroines, and chanio 
ters to support, and a plot to cariy 
on, laid too hi au Eastern country, 
and with all the usual embellish- 
incnts of Eastern terms and alia** 
sions.— We shall just remark here 
in passing, that an Eastern scene 
seems peculiarly calculated for the 
stkbject of a talc ; there is some- 
thing in the glow of an Eastern cli- 
mate, in the manners of the inha- 
bitants, in the pomp of their cere- 
monials, and in the fabric of their 
mythology, finely ‘calculated for 
poetical fiction. There is no doubt 
some affectation in the excessive 
use of Eastern terms and allusions, 
which indeed are often unintdli« 
giblc to an ordinaiy reader without 
a glossary ; and parlicararly so, 
when the poet can only be conver- 
sant with Eastern manners from 
reading. 

The author befoar* us, then, has 
changed bis ground, probably fiom 
tlic ambition of gaining new laurels 
in what ho considers a higher field 
of exertion. That it is a higher 
'field is pci haps true; but at the 
same time wc would not underva- 
lue the merits of the style of writ- 
ing in which We have been longest 
’^acquainted with him. The fitfne of 
aome of the poets of antiquity iwsts 
Upon stidi elegant trifles as Moore 
has been i«i tl^ custom of prodtio 
ing; and it was at least bold to 
leave a iscene where he had no 
jM, and ent^ upon hnc where 
Recess was mora doubtful^ as well 
rTrom.the newneJ oftthc undertak- 
ing, as from tba lumber of compe- 
titors. 


We shall no apology for 
facing shortly at the comparative 
merits of Lord Byron and the 
thor of Lalla Bookh. 

Lord Byrmi's heroes are the 
heroes of tragedy ; they think, and 
act, and sp^, as if they were 
formed in a somewhat deeper mould 
than that of the men of this world ; 
thdy are more generous, more lov- 
ing, more danng, more revenge- 
ful and more careless of all laws, 
divine human ; a strange ooni« 
pound of the utmost extremes botii 
of gqpd atid evil ; akin to heaven 
in some things, and to hell in 
others. The heroes of Moore, on 
the other hand, are human beings 
who seem filled with a romantic en- 
tliusiasm, and who speak, and act, 
and think, as men of that character 
would do. It is the circumstances in 
which they are placed that appeal 
to call forth their words and ac- 
tions; while, with the heroes of 
Lord Byron, every thing seems the 
result of a principle within them, a 
kind of ovcMulmg destiny, exert* 
ing a prcternaturel influence. 

The heroines of these two poets 
come somewhat nearer, but atill 
there is 9 distinction. Tile he- 
roines of Moore arc objects of ad- 
miration, iliose of Byron are objects 
of love. Moore's heroines are as 
attroitive at first, but the' charm is 
not so lasting ; they are as glow- 
ing, but not so ^pder; in shoit, 
there is a gdiety and $poitiveness 
about them, veiy natural and very 
pleasing, am} veiy captivating, but 
not so endearing as the deep affec- 
tion, and'wi^akiiess, and tendertietls 
I of the heroines of Lord Byr<m. 

These chaiucteristic'<diStiiictions 
will be found to per^da their whole 
poetiy. The poetry of Moore may 
be compared to an Italian Ifindseape 
whose pedqpfinabt feature is aoft- 
ness, and sweetness, ^atfd guieiy, 
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with here and there some object of 
aubliqaityto arrest the wandering 
eye, and fix the attention. Tl^e 
|>oetry of Lord Byron, agaiji, is 
like a s^ne in Switzerland, where 
ot^^ects of sublimity predominate, 
but interspersed with some of the 
most softened beauty ; where the 
and terrific mountains are 
here and there skirted with a geittle 
lake or a green valley, sleeping a- 
mid the ruggedness, and rendered 
more captivating by the grandeur 
of the surrounding objects. 

Poetry seems to have sunk deep* 
or iijito the soul of Lord fiyron. 
It is not merely that he is able to 
embody a subject in vcise, but all 
his thoughts are poetical, and these 
thouglits and sentiments aie more 
powerfully expressed in verse than 
in prose. The poetry of Moore, 
again, seems to play more upon the 
^urface of his mind; he seems to live 
in an atmosphere of poetical images, 
wid to draw his poetry from outward 
objects,— not so mucii to embody 
poetical thoughts in verse, as from a 
brilliant imagination, and a happy 
capacity of versification, to clothe 
every thing in a poetical dress.^ 
In reading the poetry* of Moore, 
the mind is refreshed and pleased ; 
but the poetry of Lord fiyron fixes 
it in deep attention, and raises it 
to a feeling of enthusiasm. Upon 
the whole, we have no hesitaiima 
in pronouncing Lord Byron to be 
the greater poet. The poetiy of 
Moore may probably be more popu- 
lar, as it is more attractive at first, 
and more easily understood ; Lord 
Byron's, ^ it is the •result of 
deeper feeling in the writer, sinl^ 
deeper into m mind of the reader; 
and as it excites a loftier enthu- 
siasm, and is founded upon the pas- 
sions and feelings of the human 
mind, it will proSibly enjoy a more 
^l&iting popularity. 


To the morality of Moore's poema 
we have always liad veiy serious 
objections. His genius could throw 
a Softening veil around every thing ; 
and accordingly, in his lighter 
poems, all tliose ideas pcqjiliariy 
addressed to the imagination are 
expressed in mostglowing language, 
and cannot fail to make a deep im- 
pression upon tlic young and sus- 
ceptible. Some of the vices of hu- 
man nature nj)pcar in his bands 
mofe as delightful dreams, in wliicli 
it is sweet to indulge, or as weak- 
nesses* to which it is interesting, 
and almost amiable, to yield, than 
as faults which ought to be strug- 
gled against *, 

With such examples of the ge- 
nius and taste of the author before 
the world, the announcement of 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Talc," 
could hardly promise any extraor- 
dinary revolution in the author's 
style of writing.— Indeed, the title 
was peculiarly portentous an ori- 
ental tme in the hands of any poet 
was a subject that afforded ample 
room for warmth of colouring; 
but with Moore it was one wliich 
was no doubt generally consideie4 
as chosen purposely to give scope 
for the author^ imagination ; and 
that, amid the gardens of Gul, and 
the seraglios of Delhi, a scene 
be pictured worthy of the trans- 
lator of Anacreon. But the event 
has proved otherwise, and die world 
has wronged him. Lalla Rookh is, 
indeed, glowing, but it is pure, and 
there is not more warmth in the 
scenes and descriptions than suits 
with the manners and with the di- 
mate where the scene is laid. He has 
no^ as in his former poems, eagerly 

* These obiervatia^ apply xsoet of ril to 

the poems puhUsbcd&dcr the title of Lit* 
tle*s Poems,** ftextito bis •< Poems and 
Epistles,*’ and 1^ to his «* Iridi 
lodies.’* ^ 


PpS 
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$ought aAier every glowing image 
(to give it the least severe appella- 
tion) which his imagination could 
devise ; hot the pictures in Lalla 
Rookh flow naturally from the sub- 
ject, yid are neither strained nor 
too eagerly grasped at 

With these preliminary observa- 
tions, wc sliall pass to the poem in 
question. 

Lalla Rookh, the daughter of the 
King of Delhi, is bctroUied to the 
King of Lesser Bucharia ; and, to 
relieve tlie tedium of the long jour- 
ney from her father's to her hus- 
band's dominions, it was proposed 
that a person in her train, called 
Feramorz, who had the reputation 
of being a poet, should called 
upon to recite some Eastern tale. 
The princess spon discovered, that 
without the company of Feramorz 
her journey was more tedious than 
it had been before slie saw him ; 
and he was again and again called 
to recite poems in her jAescnce. 
In short, the princess became en- 
amoured ; and at the end of the 
Journey, when with the deepest de- 
jection she advance 4 ( to the throne 
of her intended husband, mourning 
the loss of her lovQ)',^'and deplor- 
ing her unhappy &te, she discover- 
ed, upon raising her eyes, the poet 
Feramorz in tlic husband who met 
her. This is the story ; and it is gi- 
ven in prose. — ^We confess.ourselves 
quite unable to discover why the 
author has chosen this plait ; there 
is 110 interest in lliis story, and the 
prose itself is far from being good ; 
so that really think that the 
book woula have been better with- 
out m|e word’ of this flippant and 
uniitfResting ptose dctafl.— — The 
first stjw whidnVeramoriii recites, 
is tko^eiled Proj^et of Khorassan, 
we belieVe^unded on fact. 
Jpe prophet is aiiu^postor, who 
tfuvcAs his time* with a^ silver veil. 


and leads bis deluded worshippers 
to think that he is God, and that 
i^henevcr he cliuscs to remove the 
silver veil, his glory will be made 
manifest. The poem opens with a 
grand ceremonial, at which Azim, 
a warrior, is to avow the creed, and 
bow to the veiled prophet. Zehca, 
the heroine of the tale, and Azim, 
weVe formerly lovers, but Azim 
went to the wars, and Zelica was 
told tliat he was dead. From her 
earthly griefs she took refuge in 
the creed and service of the veiled 
prophpt, and was admitted into 
the seraglio, which this impostor 
held out, and its inmates believ- 
ed, to be a nursery for heaven. 
Since Zelica had learned the death 
of Azim, her intellect had been be- 
wildered, and she looked for no 
greater happiness than to be tlie 
high-pi iestess of that prophet whom 
she believed to be a god.— The ac- 
count of the oath by winch she 
bound herself to him eternally, is 
given in most powerful language, 
and appears to us to be aveiy splen-, 
d'd specimen of the author's genius. 
It is as follows : 

'Twas fi Jtn a briUianl banquet, where 
tlie sound 

Of powy and muaic breath'd around. 
Together picturing to her mind and ear 
The gloriea of tliat heav’h, her destin'd 
sphere, 

Vfbere all was pure, where every stain that 

% 

Upon the spirit's light stiould pass nway. 
And, realiah^ more than youtlifid knre 
E’er wish'd or dream'd, die diould for ever 
rove 

Thioi^ fidds of ftagnooe her Azitf *s 
ride, A 

His own bleis'd, purified, eternal bride !— 
’Twas ftom a scene, a witching trance like 
this, 4 

He hurried her away, yd;^ breathing bliM, 

To the dim olisaiud-li 0 iitt;--thr^^ all its 
ateanof 

Of dMnpaadriea^ ledonltr hf those {topw 
Which find Cosomption liglits^ns witli dengn 
To riiDw the gay and proud, afte too con 
ahine!.^ 
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And, pesung on through upright ranlcs of 
Dead, 

Which to the maiden, doubly craz*d by dread. 

Seem'd, thruuj^ the bluiih death-light round 
them oabt. 

To move their lips in muttering^ as she 
pasa'd— 

There, in that awful place, when each had 
quaiTd 

And jdedg’d in silencesuch a fearful draught, 

Sudi-— oh 1 the look and taste of that red 
bowl , 

Will haunt her till idic dieB— he bound her 
soul 

By a dark oath, in hdl's own language 
fram'd, ' 

Never, while earth his mystic presence 
claim'd. 

While the blue arch of day hung w'er them 
-both. 

Never, by that all-impreoating oatli. 

In joy or sorrow from his ude to sever.— 

Slie swore, and the wide diamel echoed, 
“ never, never I” — Pp. 26, 27. 


Wc cannot resist giving the stan- 
zas which follow ; they are as beau- 
tiful and sweet as the others arc 
striking. 


From that dread hour, entirely, wildly 
given 

Td him and— she believM, lost maid !— to 
heaven ; 

Her brain, herheart, her passionsall inflam'd. 
How proud she suxxl, when in full Haram 
nam'd 

Tlie Priestess of the Faith !«»-how flash'd 
her • 

With light, alas ! tliat was not of the skies, 
When round, in t^inces only less than hers. 
She saw the Haram kneel, her prostrate 
worshippers ! 

W ell might Mokawna think that form alone 
Had speUs enough to make the world his 
own 


Light, lovdy limbs, to which the spirit's ^ 

qJI motion, airy as the dancing spray, f 
its stem the small bird wings \ 
away 1 • 

»Lips fid whose wy labyrinth, when she 

smU'd^ 

The soul was lost ; and blushes, swift and 
wild , 

As are the momentary meteors sent 
Across th* uncalm, but beauteous firmament 
And then herlook !«*-ob ! where's the heart 
^ so wise, 

t'ould unbeifilder'd meet those matchless 

lycb? 


Quick, resdess, strange, but ex^jpisite withal. 
Like those of angds, just before their ftdl ; 
Now shadow'd with the shames of earth- 
now crest 

By glimpses of the Heav'n her heart hedlost; 
In every glance there broke, without contrOul, 
The flashes of a bright but troubled soul. 
Where sensibility still wildly play’^, * 
Like li^tning, round the ruins it had 
made!”— Pp. 87. 2a 


At the ceremonial by which Azim 
bound himself to the prophet's 
creed, Zelica saw him ; 

The xdsion of that youth whom she had 
lov'd, 

And wept as dead, before her breathed 
and moved." 


Her love, her oath, rushed upon 
her recollection, and in this per-* 
turbed state of mind she goes out 
to meet the Veiled prophet at his 
place of prayer,— 


** A summons proud and rare, wliich all but 
she. 

And she till now, had beard widi extacy.'* 


The prophet, it seems, was wont 
to rctiic to this cool oratory in the 
evening, for the avowed purpose of 
meditation and prayer; and, not 
aware of the Approach of Zelica, be 
had tjhrown off the mask, and was 
expatiating tFiumphantly upon ibo 
delusion he had practised. The 
poetry here, and to the conclusion 
of the first part, is exceedingly 
powerful. The prophet first ad- 
dresses Zelica, and concludes his 
address by informing her, that he 
is determined to try the virtue of 
young Azim, and that he has fixed 
upon her to be the tempter. The 
true reason that actuated the pro- 
phet to make this trial, was not di- 
rected against the virtue of Azim, 
but against thal^f Zelica: * 

«< And the Wrctcy fdt assur'd thak me 
plung’d in/ 

Her wuihan^s soul woiddjpiow lid tit 
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At t1iis4)ropo8al Zclica*s feelings 
burst forth in the following impres^i 
sive and beautiful lines; 


*• Oh notfhr woxlds 1” she crieA^** Great 
•* God ! to whom 

** 1 one^kndt innocetit, is this my doom ? 
** Alt all my dreanis* my hc^ of heavenly 
blisb* 

■c My punty, mypride, then come to this,*— 
•* To live, the wanton of a fiend ! to be 
The pa^er of his guilt— oh infamy ! 

«< Aud sunk, niyself> as low as heU can steep 
** In Its hot fiooid, dxag others down as deep ! 
Others ?-*-ha ! yes— that youth who came 
** to^y— 

JVb/ him 1 lov'd— not him— oh ! do but 
« say, 

«« But swear to me thismoniiot His not h#« 
And I will serve, dark fiend I will wor- 
ship even thee !” 


•• Beware, young raving thing !— in time 
** beware, 

Nor utter what I cannot/ must not bear 
Ev*n fifom /Ap Bps. Go— try thy lute« 
“ thy voice, 

* «« The boy must feel their magic— I rejoice 
«« To bee those fires» no matter whence they 
“ ribC, 

** Once more illuiping my fair Priestess’ 
« eyes ; ^ 


«* And should the youth, whom aoon those 
«• eyes shall warm, 

** Jl^ ed resemble thy dead lover’s fiarm^ 

•• 'So mucii the happier wilt thou find 
A thy doom. 

As one wann I 
' bloom, 

^ Emls tan thousand < 
ffe « too 

' ^ Kay, nay, no fiowmng* sweet !— diose 
« eyes were made 

** For love, not anger— 1 must be obey'd.” 


( happier wilt thou find 
i lover, fulf of life and I 
kousand edd ones m \ 


« Obey’d ’tis well ; yes, 1 deserve it 

4<aU; 

On me, on me, HeavenH vengeance 
«c cannot fall 

•* Too heavily.— But Aaiu, brave and 
« true, 

«< Asid beaatifeUt^ust he be ndnM too ? 

Murt Ac too> dMous as he is, be driven 
•• ^ ran^gada Ifee me fisom Love and Hea- 
, “jaiiP • 

\ like me f— weak wn^, 1 wrong him — 

** not likii liie ; \ 

^ Ko—beTb all atiiength w purity ! 

«• Fin' up your madd’ning^ielUup to the 
** brim, ^ * 

Its wkriiery, ffinds, will have uu (harm 
«%him, ^ 


** Let loose your Rowing wan to ns feom 
dieir bowers, 

He loves, be loves, and can dsiy their 
powers ! 

Wretch as I am, in /tis heart stiB Ireiga 

Purr os when first we met, witliout » 
“ stain ! 

Though ruin’d— lost— 4sy memorjis like 
** a dianii 

Left by the dead, still keeps his soul 
fri>m hann* t 

O J never let 1dm know how deep the 
brow 

He kiss’d at parting is dishonoured now— 
** Ne’er tdl him how debas’d, how sunk la 
« she, 

« Whom once he lov’d— once loves 

•< dotmgly ! 

** Thouku^’st, tormentor,— what l-thott’lt 
M brand my name? 

Do, do,— in vain*«.he11 not bdieve my 
shame— 

He thinks me true, that nought beneath 
« (tod’s sky 

Coifid tempt or change me, and— so once 
•• thought I. 

But this is past— thougjb worse than death 
*» my lot. 

Than hell— ’tis nodiiiig, while ks knotis 
•• it not.”— 41—44. 

The veiled pi^phet then reminds 
Zclica of her oath, and concludes 
an address, in which he lays open 
all the guilt of hi$ mind, in the foU 
lowing hnes : 


«% 


«« 


if 

c« 




<4 


•• And, nowthou see’st my witVs angdic 
hu«^ 

’Tis time ^mejbatum were uneurtam’d 


} 


•• too ^ 

This brow, whofte li^t— ^di rare, ce« 

^ Ic&tial light ! 

Hath been reserv’d to bless tby fa» 
vour’d u|^t ; 

These daarli^ ryes, 'before whose 
shrouded mi(^t ^ 

Thott’st seen immortal Man Itne^jj/gn 
** and ipnkfi — )fl|kr 

Would that Buy were heavenHS|j(giM9 
fiar hisvake! 

But turn and look— tlksn wonder, if 4mi 
® •• wilt. 


That I lihoidd hate, riimild take revenge, 
“ by guilt, t 

Upon the hand, whose misduef or whose 
«« mhth 


« Sent me thus maimM and monstrous 
upon earth ; 

** And on that race iriio, though more vik 
•i they be , 

•• Than mowing apes, axedemi-godsto me t 
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« Here^jndge tf Hdlf with fdl its power 
" to dai^, 

*• Con add one curse to the foul thing I 
“ am 

•< He rais’d his veil— the Maid turn'd 
doady roundt 

Look’d Art him— shriek’d— and sunk upon 
die ground !”— P. 47. 

If the specimens of the poetry, 
which wc have given, had been 
shewn to us as the production of 
Moore before this poem was pub« 
lished, we should have been inclin- 
ed to withhold our belief, for there 
is a boldness and energy in them 
very ubtike his former poems. 

The second part of the poem, for 
it is divided into parts by the prose 
whiih intervenes, is entirely occu- 
pied with the account of the temp- 
tation of Azira, and blends toge- 
ther, in our opinion, the powciful, 
and the beautiful and soft, in a 
manner superior to any thing else 
in the poem. The whole scene is 
admirably conceived and express- 
ed; particularly the feelings of 
yemng Azim,— of a soul steeled a- 
gainst temptation by the love that 
fills it ; and the effects of a scene, 
where the softness and luxury of 
the arts employed tg overcome, 
only lender the mind le^s alive to 
their impressions, by forcing it to 
seek consolation in those dreams of 
)iast happiness and affection which 
alone could save it. The fdtowing 
lines ore beauUful : 

And munetpo— dear music 1 that can 
touch 

Beyond all dse thesoulthlldloi^itsnucb^ 
K'ovr heaid far off, so far da ku*! to aeein 
Like the faint, exquisite muncof a dmni^f— 
AS was too tndch fbr him, too of hSaa, 
The heart could nothing fed, diat fdt piojt 
this; 

Soften’d he sunk upon a couch, and gave 
Hia soul up to sweet dioughts, Uhe wave (m 
wave ^ , 

jE^ucceeding ih smdotih seas, whim storms are 
laid;— 

Re thought of TScUca, his own deprtnid^ 
And of the tunc when, fuUof tSdssfiil.aighs, 
THty eat and looked hito e^ch oth^’*s'eyes. 


Silant and happy— as if God 1i9d given 
Nought dse worth looking at on tliw side 
hoaven I”— P. 59. , 

But the whole geiiius of the poet 
bursts forth in that scene where 
A zim and Zclica discover cacTi other. 
The music has ceased, and the 
nymphs liave flown ; but he sees 
a female form leaning against a 
pillar: 

A Stonge emotion stini withia him,— 
more 

Than meet compassion ever wak’d before 
Unconscioudy be opes his arms, while she 
Springs forwaid, as with life’s last energy. 
But, swooning in that one oonvokive bound. 
Sinks ere she reach his arms, upon the 
ground;— 

Her veil falls off— her faint hands ciasp his 
knees— 

•Tis she hersdf k— ’tis Zei^iCA he sees ! 
But, ah, so pale, so chang’d— none but a 
lover 

Could in that wreck of beauty’s shrine dis- 
cover 

The once ador'd divinity ! ev’n lie 
Stood forsomemomentb mute, and doubtingly 
Put bask the ringlets fiom her brow, and 
gas’d 

Upon tliose lids, where oooc studi lustre 
blaz'd 

“ Look up, giy ZELiCA-^e moment 
** sliow 

« Tliq^c gtnllc eyes to me, that I may know 
Thy life, thy Ibvduiess is not all gone. 
But then, at least, shines as it ever siionf;;i 
«« Come, look upon tliy Azim— one dear 
” glunte. 

Like those of old, werefaccev*n ! whatever 
** chance 

« Hath brou^t thee here, oh ! *twas a 
blessed one ! 

“ Thjre— my sweet lids— they move— that 
u kiss hath run 

** Like the first shoot of lift through e\*cry 
vein, 

** And new 1 dasp her, mine, all mine 
again ! 

^ (Hh tho de]ight»«-now in this very hour, 
Wheto^had die whole rich world ]^een in 
my power, y t 

«• J should liAvc singled out thee, only thee, 
«• From the klKw worid’a eoDdaed 

««8Hry-T V ’• , 

«< To have thee here— to hang ftindly 
« o'er a 

«My own best, pqicsi Suliga emeo 
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» It was mdeed the ioudi of tlioee Wd 
• lips 

Upon her eyes that dous'd dieirihcittedipse. 
And* gradual as the snoi^* at heaven'sbreatili, 
Mdtsoff and shows the azure dowers be- 
neat h> 

lift lids loos'd, and the bright eyes 
were seen { 

faring 4 m hb not as they late had L 
beent f 

<^ck, restless* wild* but mournfully J 
serene. 

As if to lie, ev*n for that tranced minute* 

8o near hb heart, had oniisolatioii in it; 
And thus to wake in hb belorM caress. 
Took from her soul one half its wxetrhcdness. 
9ut* when die heard him call her good and 
pure* 

Oh ’twas too much-- too dreadful to endure ! 
Shuddering she broke away from his em- 
brace. 

And, hiding with both hands her guilty face. 
Said, in a tone whose angubh would have 
riven 

A heart of very marble, ** pure !-^-dh Hea- 
ven.** 

• • « • « 


** Ob ! curse me not,** she cried, as wild 
he toss'd 

Hb desperate hand tow'rds heav*n-« though 
1 am lost, 

•* Think not that guilt* that falsehtlrd mode 
me fall, 

«« No, no^hwBb grief, ’twas madness did 
«<ital]! 


Nay, doubt nic not^thotigh all thy love 
** hath ceas'd— 

I know it hatb*«-yet, yA believe, at least, 
*• That every spark of reason'a light must be 
** Quendi'd in thb brain* «ete 1 couhl stray 
** finm thee ! 


** They told me thou wert dead«-why* 
Azim, why 

** Did we not, both of us, that instant die 
** When we were parted ?— oh ! cquld’st 
thou but know 


** With what a dcq> devotedneas of woe 
** J wept thy absenoe— o'er and o'er again 
Thiriking of thee, still thee, till tliou|^ 
“ grew pain. 

And memory, like a drop that, night and 
«day* 

FaXb 0^ pnd ceaseless, wore my heart 
away ! 

Didst thou but know how pale t sat at 
home, w 

eyes ^Hll tunimihe way thou wert 


*«J4yey< 

to come, I • 

^^And, djU the long* lon^ night of hopeand 
« fesT, ' 

.< Tliy^voice anAstro stiU sounding jh my 
car— 


« Oh God ? tliou would’st not wonder that, 

“ at last* 

** When every hope was all at once overcast* 

When I heard fri^itftil voices round mO 
« say, 

is dead /—4hb wretched brain gave 
“ way, 

« And I became a wreck, at random driven* 

** Witliout one glimpse of reason or of 
“ Heaven— 

«• AH wild — and even thb quenddess love 
*<♦ witliin 

«« Turn'd to foul fires to lii^t me into idnl 

Thou pitiest me— I knew thou wotdd*st— 
^at sky 

Hath nou^t beneath it half so loin as L 
•« The fiend* who lur'd me hither— hbt t 
•• ^ime near. 

Or thou too* f/tou art lo«>t* if he siboukl 
*« hear— 

Told me such things-^-oh f with sudi de« 

“ vilish art, 

*< As would hasw ruin'd ev*n a holier heart— 

Of thee, and of that ever-radiant sphere, 

** Where Uesu'd at length, if I hut serv'd 
“ /tim here, 

« 1 sliould for ever live in tliy dear right* 

And drink from those pure eyes eternal 
Mhght!" 

“ Zn.iCA t Zeuca !” the youtli ex- 
dami'd, 

In all the tortures of a mind inflam'd 
Almost to madness— ^*bythatsscred Hea^n, 

Where }et, if pray 'ts can move* thou'lt 
** be foigiven. 

As thou art here— here* in this writhing 
** heart. 

All sinful, irild, and ruin'd as thou art !’’ 

• • « • * 

** I do conjure, implore thee to fly hcncc— 

** If thou heat yet one spark of innocence, 

“ kly wuh me firoro this place—" 

With ^«e ! oh bibs ! 

«• *Tb worth whde years of torment to hear 
this.^’ , 

• a « * i 

And thou irilt pray for me^t know thou 
M wilt— 

At the dim vesper hour, when thoughts 
‘•of guilt 

** Come hMyihst o'er the heart, ihoult lift 
“ thine eype* 

** Full of sweet tears* onto the darkening 
« skies, ^ 

And plead ihir me with HoaVn, tut I can 
*** daire 

*• To Sx my own |W«flk|,jifiinfta ^cas 
there ; 

« TIB the gopd angels* when fh^ see mb . 
« ding 

«* Tor ever near thbe* pale and 
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« Shall fbr thy salte proiKnaice my aoul 
foig^ven, 

<« And bid thea take thy veqping slave to 
•< heaven ! 

»Ohyes, 111 Ify ivtth thee 

Scatoe had she said 

Hiese breathless woncb, when a voice / 
deep and dread > 

As that of Monxer, widdng up the V 
Dead ^ 

iRrom their first deep—so startling *twas to 
both— » 

Rung throu^ the casement near Thy 
oath I thy oath !’* 

Oh Heav’n, the ghaattiness of that Maid's 
look! 

Tift he,** fiuntly she cried, while terror 
shook • 

Her inmost core, nor durst she Uft her eyes. 
Though throng the casement, now, nou^t 
but the skies 

And mooB*lig^t fidds were seen, calm as 
before— 

« Tis he, and 1 am his— all, all is o*er— 

M Go— fly this instant, or thoifrt ruin'd 
« too— 

«« I^y oath, my oath, oh God ! 'tis all too 
true. 

True as the wonn in this cold heart it is— 

«< I am Mokahita’s bride— liis, Aziai, 

«• his— 

» The Dead stood round us, while I spoke 
*** that vow. 

Their blue bps echoed it— t hear them 
« now 1 

« Their eyes glar'd on me, while I pledg'd 
« that bowl, 

'Twas burning blood— I ^cel it in my 
soul ! 

And die Veil’d BridegroomJ-hist ! I’ve 
•• seen to-night 

What angels know not of— so foul a sight, 

•c So homble-«oh ! never may'st diou see 

What t/ure lies hid fiom all but hell and 
me! 

*< But 1 must hence— oir, oiF— am got 
** thine, 

** Kor HeavVs, nor Love’s, nor aught that 
»« is divine— 

** Hold me not— ha !— diink’st diou the 
*• fiends that sever , 

•* Hearts, cannot sunder hands ?— ^us, 

** then— for ever Pp. 80, 81- , 

The third pprt of the poem is oc^ 
cupied chiefly with war. The ter- 
ritories of the prophet are inv&ded 
by a neighbouring prince, uuder 
‘ whose banners young Axim fights, 
and the prophet is defeated* With 
VoL. I. Q 


a few of his most sealoiuifollowers', 
he r^res to a fortifkid cTty, an^ 
carries Zelica with him. There be 
continues to delude them with his* 
imposture, and to inspire them with 
hopes- A sally is made secretly at 
midnight, but before they cab reach 
the tent of the king, the prophet 
and his followers are discover- 
ed, and arc repelled with dreadful 
slaughter. 

Among the last of the fugitives, * 
the silver veil is seen glittering at 
times like the white sail 

Of some toss'd vessel on a stonny nig ht, 
Catdiing the tempest's momentaiy h^t.” 

Despair at length takes possession 
of his deluded followers, and Ute 
veiled prophet invites them all to a 
solemn festival, at which he assures 
them that he will uncurtain his 
face, and triumph ovci all his ene- 
mies. Near the conclusion of this 
festival Zelica is sent for»» and ar« 
rives only in time to hear the last 
groansf and see the closing eyes of 
the guests, whose livid Sees an* 
nounce the work of poison. Fi- 
nally, Zelica is made to drink the 
dregs of a bo\bl. The prophet leaps 
into a well of binning diugs, that 
no lemiiant gf him may remain, 
but that Heaven may seem to have 
taken back its prophet. Zehca then, 
tlirowing the silver veil over her, 
advances to the gates of the city^ 
which the enemy are just entering, 
and being mistaken for the veiled 
prophet, she meets her death by 
the hand of Azim. We have not 
room for any extracts fiom this 
part, which is well supported, and 
contains some passages of great 
beauty. 

Such ^s an outline of the •first 
poem, and we coOlTess that it is de* 
cklcdly our &vourite. The charac* 
ter of Zelica ift finely drawn;*-in 
herself virtuous, she is ensla^d by 
superstition, and under the infltH 
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ence of cyrcumstanees too powciful 
and too dreadful for almost any 
mind to resist And the cha{BCter 
of the prophet, though peihaps 
conceived upon a scale stretched a 
little beyond probability, is never- 
theless con<Astent with itself, and 
extiamely well support^.“-The 
Veiled Prophet forms an exception 
in some points to all the rest of 
Mr Moore’s poetiy, not m the cha- 
racter of the hero and the heroine, 
but in the character of the poetry. 
The observations we made at the 
beginning of this article^ do not in 
some particulars apply to this poem. 
The predominant character is not 
softness, nor is it sublimity; it 
possesses the distinguishing charac- 
ter of Southey’s poetiy, ra>steiy 
but yet wc consider^ our compaii- 
soii With Lord Byron correct ; for 
though the author of the Veiled 
Prophet frequently appals us by the 
ternble natuie of the images he rc- 
presenls/and astonishes by the ve« 
nement power of the dialogic, still 
the mind never feels lliat enthu- 
siasm which fills It m leading the 
Corsair, or the Third Canto of 
Cbdde Harold 

There are thiee diier poedis in 
!La11a Rookh, and ol these the two 
first ate beautiful. • IndecS, the 
Flic Woishippeis may dispute the 
palm with the poem we have been 
considering. There is more ten- 
derness and softness in it, as much 
true poetrv, and being more akm 

probability, it is peihaps more 
interesting ; ^t the conception is 
&r less elevated, and the execution 
tax less powerful. We have not 
room to do them the justice they 
deserve; but we cannot resist ex- 
tracting the description of^ the he- 
roins i^jbe Fire .Worshippers* It 
U a nuflimiptiya^ng picture ; and 
Kbe SM^or appear!, In this descrip- 
tion, lotave cuIledVllihe beauties 
ftnm the many fine descriptiona of 
the ebx which hb hm given, and to 


have lavished them all upon Hin^ 
da.— 


Light the atigd dupes thsi Uaw 
A n mfant*6 drtam, yet not theiess 
Rich in all womati’s lovdiness;-** 

With eyes so puTc, that fiom then nf 
Dark Vice would tuni tibash’d awsy« 
Blinded like bcipents, when they gam 
Upon the cmerdd's viigm Uaze;—* 

Yet, fill'd with all youth's sweet denw, 
Midglmg the meek and vest4 Ikes 
Of other worlds with dl the hhss. 

The fbnd, weak tendemess of thia * 

A soul too, make than half divine. 

Where, throng bosne diadesof esribh 
feding,* 

Rdigicm's jMi^'d glonesshine. 

Like thiottgli summer foliage Stndt 
mg, 

Shedding a gjlow of such mild hue. 

So warm, and yet so shadowy too. 

As makes the very darkness there 
More beautifiil than light dbekiiuere 
Pp. ISO, 181. 

Before concluding, wo must beg 
leave to say a single word m tlic 
way of censuie. 

There is a fiippanty, and a sort 
of light and witty turn of sentence, 
which the author is wont to in<« 
dulge in his lighter productions, 
and in general very properly, but 
which have a very bad eflfm in 
poems of a graver description. We 
must make one other remaik , the 
versification is extremely imperfect, 
and this is the more to be wonder** 
ed at, as Moore’s former poems 
were distinguished by a vcrsifica** 
Don peculiarly harmonious* We 
nitgbt give numerous examples of 
the foiut alluded to, but sh4i con* 
tent ourselves with extracting a 
veiy few. 

** No*— had not isawm^a light totnUy aet*^ 

•* * 

To make this mad, the acnant 
must be laid in this way, 

«, ifo»i4uid ;iot waaou's totidly aet** 

* K 

" Ye \oi, ef fnanbUt oMdi/* 
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vrhidi no accenting, however £dse, 
can ossiat lastly, 

'*Ut tana awi^coMl^, as i£ scone fghdom.'* 

This Jinie would be much more 
potato itn were transposed thus, 

tums away as if some gloom.'* 


And again, 

«< Not diadow of earth's ecHpae, befiiN 
whose gems.*’ 

These are indeed small defect^ 
but a very little attention *migbt 
have kept the poem &ee from 
them. 


STATISTICS. 


Ws haateii to lay befor e our Headers the following General Tables connected with Soot- 
lond, in p reforence to the Statistical artidcs of a local nature whidi we had mtended for 
the present Nuathw. 

STATisftCAt Tables ; or, Bestdt of the Inquiries regarXng the Geo* 
gmp^ea/. Agricultural^ and Political State qf^Sc^and^Uil 

(Ftom the pAitpaLCTEEa.) 


1. Main-land of Scotland, 

2. ^[ebrides, 

$, ^kney Islands, • 

A Zetland Isles, 

1. Extent. 

Land. 
25,620 
2,800 
. 425 

855 

Square miles, 
f Freui water lakes. 
494r 

104 

15 

25 

Totals. 

26,014 

2,904 

440 

880 

• 

• 

S9>600 

• 638 

• • 

30,238 


%, Climate* 

JEast Coast, 

Days. 

1. Average numher of days of 
tain and snow, « 135 

S. Pair weather, - 230 

865 

West Coast, 

Days? 

1, Average number of days oi * 

rain and mow, 205 

2. Fair weather, •. 160 

965 

'Difference of fair weather in 
&vopr of the east coast, 70 

• O 


3. Winds. 


East Coast, 



Days. 

1. From thb north, • 

25 

2. North-east, * • 

29 

3. East, - * 

62 

4. Soiith-east, • - 

14 

5. South, — 

9 

6. South-west, 

105 

7. West, - 

102 

8. Northwest, 

19 

• 

' West Coast* 

^65 

» 


1 . Points from east to west ojr ^ 

north, • 

197 



^ Carrg over, 

12 J 

197 




Si^UiHicdl 


[Auc3W«t 


ao$ 

'Brought famturd, 197 
S. From west to eooth, 139 
S. From south to east, - 29 

365 


Tb/moST CEtEBRATBO MOUN- 
TAINS IN EACH OF THE FOLLOW- 
INO COUNTIES, AND HEIGHT A- 
BOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA. 

Fsw. 

1. Benevis, (Inverness-shire, 

the highest in Scotland), 4370 
BeniQacdounie,(Aberdeeki- 
bhire), - - 4300 

$. Cairngorum, (Banffshire), 4060 

4. Benlawers, (Perthshire), 3787 

5. Benwyvis, (Ross-shire), 3720 

6. Ciuachan, (Argyleshire), 8390 
7- Lowthers, (Lanarkshire, the 

highest inhabited place in 
Scotland), - - 1564 


5t PRINCIPAL RIVERS, AND EXTENT 
OF TERRITORY FROM WHICH 
THEY DERIVE THEIR WATERS. 


SqiuVc miles. 

1. Tay, 

2396 

2. Tweed, 

1870 

3. Spey, 

1300 

4. Clyde, 

1200 

5. North Dec, •• 

900 

6- Ness, - 

^ 850 

7 . Forth, 

840 

8. Lochy, 

530 

9* Nith, ^ 

504 

10. Findhorn, 

500 

6. celebrated LAKES, AND THE 

SIZE OF EACH. 


Square miles 

of burface. 

1. Loch Lomond, (Dum** 


^ uwd Stirling), 

45 


2-|wAwe, (Argyle), 3C 

3. iMn Ness, (Inverness), SG 
^ liOchShin, (Sutberlaiul), 25 
Jy Loch Mari, (Boss), 24 
Xx^hTay, (Perth), 20 

7v^*Loch Arkieg, (Inverness), Ifl 
8. Loch Sbiel, (Inverness), 16 
' LpchLocbyii (Inverness), 13 
Ip. Loch Lag^, (Invcm^s), 12 


7. STATE or PROPERTY. 

PrdprlsKinL 

1. Large properties, or estates 

^above L. 2000 of valued 
rent, or L. ^500 Steiliog 
of real rent, - 396 

2. Middling properties, or OS*' 

tates from L. 2000 10 
L. 500 of valued rent, or. 

. from L. 2500 to L. 625 
of valued rent, - 1077 

3. Small properties, or estates 

under L. 500 valued rent, 
or L. 625 of real rent, 6l8l 

4. Estates belonging to corpew 

r&te bodies, • 144 

Total proprietors in Scotland, 7798 

8. PROPORTION or SOIL CULTIVATE 

ED AND UNCULTIVATED. 

BOCfSt 

1. Number of acres fully 

or partially cultivat- 
ed, - 5,043,050 

2. Acres uncultivated, 

including woods 8e 
plantations, 1 3,900,550 

Total extent of Scot- 
land in English acres, 18,943,600 

9. EXTENT •OF WOODS AND PLAN- 

• TATIONS. 

English acreb. 

1. Extent of plantations, 412|226 

2. ■* ■■■■ I— natural woods, 501,469 

Total, 913,695 

10. Nature of the productive 

SOILS IN SCOTLAND. 

1. Sandy soils, - 263,771 

2. Gravel, - • 681,862 

3. Improved mossy soils, 411,096 

4. Cold or inferior clays, 510,265 

5. Kich clays, - 987,070 

6. Loams, - . 1,869,193^ 

7* Alluvia], haugb, or 

carse land, • 320,19$ 

5,043,450 
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}1. NimBlB«F ACBK« IN ONErEAR, 
UNDER THE DIFFERENT CROPS^ 
. OR IN FALLOW. 

Acres. 

1 . Gnus* (in hay and pas- 

tui«). - 8,489,735 

8. Wheat, . 140,095 

S. Batley, • . 880,193 

4 . Data, . 1,360,363 


• Aeces. 

Brought ovFrp 4^1 70^575 

5. Rye, - - 500 

6. Beans and peas, 118,000 

7. Potatoes^ - 80,000 

8. Turnips, - 40731^5 

9. Flax, - - *16,500 

10. Fallow, « SI 8,950 

11. Gardens and ordnirdse 3S,000 


Corr^ over, 4,170,375 ^ 5,048>450 

IS. VALUE OF CROPS. 

Acre's. Per acre. Amount. 

1. Grasslands, 3,4^9,725 at L. 2, L. 4,979,450 

S. Wheat, - 140,095 at 11, 1,541,045 

8. Barley, - 280,193 at 8, 2,241,544 

4. Oats, - 1,260,362 at 7, 8,822,534 

5. Rye, - 500 at 6, 3,000 

6. B^^na and peas, 118,000 at 6, 708,000 

7. Potatoes, - 80,000 at 8? 640,000 

8. Turnips, • 407,125 at 1,628,600 

9. Flax, - 16,500 at 8, 132,000 

10. Gardens, • 32,000 at 15, 480,000 

Productive acres, 4,824,500 P^ducf, L. 21,176,073 
Fallow, « 218,950 * 


Total cultivated, 5,043,450, aveiage per 
acre, (including fallow), L. 4, 4s. nearly. 

Uncultivated 13,900,550, including wood lands,^ 

3s. per acre, # * - . 2,085,082 10 0 


Total land 

18. LrVS*t8TOCK, AND THEIR 
PRODUCE, 

1. Horses, 243,489, value of thcii 
work when full grown, or increase 
in their work while young, yearly, 
at L. 10 each, L. 2,434,890 

2. Cattle, 1,047,142, 

annual value of dairy * 
produce, and annual • 

increase in the woi tb 

of die feeding cattle, 

at L. 6 each, - 6,282,852 

3. Sheep, 2,850,867, 3,425,983 

4. Hogs, 500,000, pro- 
duce dOs. each, - 750,000 

'Carry over, L. 10,893,725 


pioduce, L. 23,261,155 10 0 

Brought over, L, 10,893,725 

S. Lcssei stock, (poul- 
try, fc.) - - 250,000 

Total produce of live 
sleek, - L. 11,143,725 
This sum IS included in the general 
estimate of land produce already 
given. 

14. MINERAL STATE. * 

• Coal. i 

1. Extent of the great 
coai-held of Scodand, 600,000 
24 Annual consumption, 172 
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5. Quantity annually 
consumed in tons, 2,500,000 

4 . Value of the coal an- 
nually consumed, at 
an average of 6s. 8d. 

•per ton, L.8S5,333 0 0 

5. Expence of la- 
bour 5s. lOd. per 

ton, - 729,166 10 0 

6. Rent to the pro- 
prietor, JOd. per * 

toa, - 104,060 10 0 

Lime. 

EoUs. 

1 . Quantity of lime an- 
nually manufactured 
in Scotland, • 3,000,000 

5. Quantity in Win- 
chester bushels at 4 
bushels per boll, « 12,000,000 

3. Value at 2s. 6d. per 

boll, - L. 375,000 0 0 

Acres. 

4. Extent of land annually 
dressed with lime, 100,000 

I 

Iron. 

1. Number of blast fur- 
naces, - - 21 

2. Quantity annually ifro- 

duced, - - • 32,760 

5. Value at L. 7 per * 

ton, - L. 229,520 0 0 
4. Number of persons an- 
nually employed, - 7,650 

a 

Lead. 

1. Number of bars of lead 
annually produced, 65,000 

2. Annual value at L. 2 

per bar, L/l30,000 0 0 


yalue of Mineral Productions. 


1. Coal, L. 533,333 0 0 
1 . • 375,000 0 0 


Corty over, L. 1,208,333 0 0 


Brought over, L. 1,208,333 0 0 

3. Iron, - 229,320 0 0 

4. l.^ad, - 130,000 0 0 

5. Various articles, 30,000 0 0 


L. 1,597,653 0 0 


15. F1SHERXE8. 

1. Salmon and iresh- 

wa ter fisheries, L. 1 50,000 0 0 

2. The whitc-sea 

fishery, - 400,000 0 0 

0. The herring 

fishciy, - 500,000 * 0 0 

4. Thd whale 

fisheiy, - 200,000 0 0 

5. Shell fish, 50,000 0 0 


L. 1,300,000 0 0 


16. AMOUNT OF TfiRRlTORlAL 

rnooucTioNs. 

1. Gloss produce 

ofJand, L. 23,261,155 30 0 

2. Minerals, 1,597*653 0 0 

3. Fisheries, 1,300,000 0 • 0 


L. 26,158,808 10 0 

4. The rents of 
lands, mini;^, 
fisheries, kelp, 

&c. foi one 
year ending 5. 

April 1813, 5,041,779 11 I ' 

5. Amount of 

produce ab- 
sorbed by the 
expenccofcul- 
tivation, and 
the profit of 
farmers, gar- ^ 

deners, and o- 

tiier dealers in 
the produc- ^ 

tions of the 
soil, also by 

colliers, fish- — 1 — - 

ermeD,&c. 14.21,117,028 0 0 
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17 . MANVFACTURES of 8COT1 \NO. 



Value of raw 

Total value of ma&u- 

Expenoeof!»» 

• 

matcnals. 

factored articles. 

bour and profit. 

1. Woollen, 

300,000 

450,000 

150,000 

2. Linen, 

834,149 

1,775,000 

940,841 

3. Cotton, 

1,832,124 

6,964,486 

5,132,36* 

4. Inferior branches. 

1,300,000 

5,000,000 

3,700,000 


4,26p,973 

141,189,486 

9,923,213 

18. commerce. 


19. THE POOR. 

1. Number of ships be- 

• 1. Number of parochial 

longing to Scotland, 

2,708 

poor. 

36,000 

2. Tonnage, 

231,273 

Average allowance 


3. Number of seamen. 

16,300 

to each. 

L.3 0 0 

4. Exports, L. 4,740,2 

39 0 0 

— 1 


5. Imports, 3,671,158 0 0 

Total expence, L. 108,000 0 0 



Average cxpence 


6. Balance in fa« 


of maintaining 


vour of Scot- 


the poor « in 


land, » L. 1,069,081 0 0 

woikhouses, « 

L.8 10 0 


90. popuLatiok. 

Year. l^umbcr. Incttaae* 

1, Population, . 1755 • 4,265,380 

2, . Ditto, - 1799 .1,526,492 261,112 

Ss Ditto, - 1801 1,599,068 72,576 

4. Ditto, - 1811 1,804,864 205,796 

The average population of Scotland is at th^ rate of 60 persona 
per square niije. * 


21a peerage of SCOTLANDa 

1. Number of Peers at the 

Union, - - 154 

2. The Duke of Rothesay 

when entitled* to vote, - 1 

3. Claims admitted by the 
House of Peers afler the 


Union, - 1 


4 

• 

159 

4. Extinct^ 

41 

• 

5. Mer^ in, or united 



to, outer titles. 

10 


6. Forfeited, 

26 



— 

77 

Remained, 

m 

82 


• • 

22. STATE OF THE PEERAGE AT 
THE LAST ELECTION. 


1. Peers who voted, - 53 

2. Minors, • 8 

3. Peeresses, • 8 

4. Roman Catholics, • S 

Total disqualified, 8 

5. Out of the kingdom, or 
who declined voting, 22 


~ 30 

, * Total Peers, • 82 

28 . REPRERENTATION OFiTI^E 
LANDED INTERESTa 

1. Number of representatives^ • 30 
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2. NumbA* of freeholders in 
the 33 ScDtcb counties^ 2,^29 
$• Number of landholders 
entitled to vote, if the 
whole valued rent of the 
• kingj^om were held by per- 
sons earh possessing 4001. 

Scotch of valued rent^ 9.'511 

SS4. BOROUGH RCPRi:SEMTATZON. 

1. Number of representa** 

tivcs^ - *15 

2. Number of boioughs^ 6S 

3. Population of ditto, 471^417 

25m ECCLESIASTICAL STATE OF 
SCOTLAND. 

1. Number of synods 16 

2. Number of presbytciies, 73 

3. Number of parishes, 893 

4. Number of established cler- 

gymen, - - 938^ 

26. RELIGIOUS PLR&UASIONS. 

1. Established Presby- • * 

teiian Church, 1,408,388 

2m Seceders from the Es- 
tablished Church of 
varioas descriptn^ns, 
but all bolding Pres- 
byterian principle^, * 256,000 


Total Presbyterians, 1,664,388 


Carrjf over, 1,664,388 


Brought oner, 1,664,888 

3m Separatists of various 
persuasions, as Bap- 
tists, Bercans, Glas- 
sites, - 50,000 

4. Roman Catho- 
lics, - 50,000 

5. Scotch Episco- 
palians, 28,000 

6. Methodists, 9^900 

7. Chmch of Eng- 
land, - 4,000 

8. Quakers, 300 

141,300 


• 1,805,688 

27- revenue op SCOTLAND. 

!• Revenue at the 
Union 1707, L. 110,694 0 0 
£. Additional taxes 
then imposed, 49,306 0 0 


Total revenue at 
the Union, L. 1 60,000 0 0 

3. Revenue of 
Scotland, anno 

1813, - 4,843,229 12 11 

4. Ex pence of 
management, 

drawbacl^,&c. 639,132 5 2 


5. Net icvcnuc 

of Scotland, L. 4,204,097 7 9 

6. Increase since 

the Union, 4,044,097 7 9 


28. PROPERTY TAX PAID BY SCOTLAND.' 


On lands, mines, Sie. On houses. 

Otoss xentidoa 5th 

April 1911* L. 4,782,812 13 2 L. 1,158,777 7 4 
Ditto on 5tfa April • 

1813, - 5,041,779 11 11 1,243,609 9 3 

Increase in two years. 


Totak 

L. 591,620 0 8 

6 , 285,388 1 2 
583 , 76 ^ 0 8 


Toreador will easily *peiceivc, has been made, to t^ide^ them as 
t^Mn soii|e''of the above tablest correct as possible, and to give^ 
»s>Oi|jily fiossible (0 ap^oaimaio io witliiii a moderate compass, a ge* 
t^Hrutkji and that in several neral view of the geographical, agri- 

cases, there must be a perpetual cultural, and political cimumstan- 
AuctUatioxi. But cvciy.ex^on ces of Scotland. 

* Including the Presbytery of Zetland, whidi is ixo'ested with Synodical poirtr^ 
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SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, &c. 


. NOTICES. 

Tkermomeler at Calcutta tn the 
ihade, Octoher 18 1 6. 

1.-80® at 9 A.M. 8ii®at 5 P M 

15.-81® 81® 

^ 5 .- 80 ® 

The iall of rain at Bombay, fioin 
the middle of October to the ini ’.die 
of November, exceeded smteeii 
inches; equal exactly to the ave- 
rage of former years at the same 
period. 

Longitude.— Mr D. Chi istiesou 
of Montrose, has di.scoveied an easy 
and exact inctliod of ascertaining 
The longitude either by land or sea, 
by means of a ineiidian altitude of 
the sun. It is said to disjicnse 
With the use of the solar and lunai 
tables, and aUo of tunc-kcrpci s, 
iieitlier of wlncli may be iinplicitly 
relied on. 

ARTJriClAL CoNori.ATiox. 

Professor Leslie of Edinbuigh lias 
made a distoveiy, which may be of 
tiie highest importance tt) the inha- 
bitants of warm chnuites.* Insteail 
of the sulphuric auil foinicily used, 
he found, that decayed vthinstono re- 
duced to a powder, and well dried, 
possesse*! a power Cv-jually great for 
absorbing moisture- Its influence 
being shewn on the hygrometer, 
the liquor in the instrument fell 
from 90 to 150, and rose again to 
1.30, the lints which cover the wetted 
ball turning whiter, and ’evidently 
IVeczing. Fromfurthcr expenmenta 
It appears, that such dried earth 
will absorb thu fiftieth part of its 
weight of moi«:tuie before its al>- 
sorbing influence is diminished one 
half, and the twenty-flfili part be- 
fore this povi er is reduced to one 
fourth. When rompletelv .saturat- 
V^oi .‘I. ^ R 


cd with humidity^ it may hold near; 
a fifth part of its own weight.* The 
quantity of caloric disengaged by 
evaporation being adequate to tire 
congelation of about eight times an 
equal weight of water, the dry pul- 
verized green stone, or garden 
mould, is capable of freezing mor*e 
than the sixth part of its weight of 
water. A larger proportion of tlie 
powder should be cmjiloyed in or- 
der to ensure siiccessi The con- 
tents of two quar t decanters, pound- 
ed into a saucer of a foot diameter, 
might be employ^ed to freeze one 
halli or three-fouillis of a pound of 
watei in a hemispherical cup of po- 
lous car then ware. The powder, 
vhen dried, still retains the same 
cnouiv, hut with feebler effect. In 
hot climates, it miy^ be sufficient to 
< xpose to the sun. Ice tnay, 
tlierebue, be procured in tr*opiraI 
climald^, or even at sea, with very 
little trouble, and with no sort of 
risk or inconvenience. We under- 
stand that MitLi'slie now makes 
use of oatmoal, very dry, as being 
a licttcT absorbent than any of the 
for mei\ 

Hydrometer. — A new instru- 
ment, called a capillary hydrometer, 
for mcasiu ing the strength and spe- 
cific gravity of spirituous liquors, 
has lately been invented by Dr 
Brewster. Its principle is, to de- 
termine the specific gravity from 
the number of drops contained in a 
small glass bulb, so that we have 
only to fill this bulb with any mix- 
ture of alcohol and water*, and count 
the number of drops necessary to 
empty it. WJicn a bulb about 1 
inch in diameter was flllei^ with 
water, it yielded only 724 drojis, 
but with ordinary proof spirits it 
yielded 2117 drops, giving no fewer 

I « 
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than a scale of 1393 drops for mea- 
suring specific gravities from 0-920 
to 1.00. A correction must be 
made for temperature, as with all 
other instruments. 

* Oii*-GAs.— Mr J. B. Emmett of 
Hull has publislied some experi- 
mcjits, with a view to ascertain 
whether gas might not be obtained 
from oil, equal to that obtained 
from coni, so as to prevent the in- 
jury threatened to the Greenland 
hade by the increasing use of the 
latter in lighting towns, &c. By 
distilling various oils, previously 
mixed with dry sand or pulverized 
clay, at a temperature little below 
ignition, he obtained a gas which 
appealed to be a mixture of car- 
buretted hydiogcn and supcrcarbu- 
retted hydrogen gat^es. This gas 
produces a flame equally brilliant, 
and often much more so than that 
produced from coal. The gas, when 
burnt, produces no smoke, and ex- 
bales no smell or unpleasant va- 
pour. Whatever oil is * used, it 
evolves much more light when burnt 
as gas, than when consumed as oil. 

Steam-Boats—Mj- W. II. North- 
all of W^oolveiham^)ton announces, 
that he has discovei ed a new me- 
thod of propelling J)uats by steam. 
The velocity of the boat may, by 
this plan, be easily increased from 
three to seven miles an hour. The 
weight of the machinciy will not 
be more than three tons, and the 
place it will occupy comparatively 
small. 

TiiERMOMETKn. — The Rev. F. 
H. Wollaston has submitted to the 
Royal Society a description of a 
thermometer, for determining the 
height of mountains, instead of the 
bacometer. It is known*, that the 
temperature at whicli water boils, 
diminishes as tlic height of the 
place increases at which the expe- 
riment is made; and this diminii- 
tioh is intended as a medium for 


determining the height of places 
above the sea. This instrument is 
as sensible as the common moun- 
tain barometer. Every degree of 
Falircnheit on it occupies the lengtii 
of an inch. The thermometer, with 
the lamp and vessel for boiling wa- 
ter, when packed into a case, weighs 
about l\ lb. It is sufficiently sen- 
siBle to point out the difference in 
licight between the floor and the 
top of a common table. The dif- 
ference, on two trials with it, com- 
pared with the same heights, mea- 
surc^ by Gcncial Roy by Uic ba- 
rometer, did not exceed two feet. 

Coal-tar.— Mr Beech, a che- 
mist of Manchester, states, that the 
oil of bitumen, or qoal-tar, which 
is considered as waste by those who 
make and burn gas, if mixed with 
dry saw-dust, exhausted logwood, 
or fustic to the consistence of paste, 
and allowed to remain till the wa- 
toi drain off, — 2 cwt. of the mass 
being put into the retort, instead of 
coals,— will produce more gas, and 
he less offensive, than the *samc 
quantity of cannci coal ; and the 
process may be repeated until tlie 
whole of the tar is consumed. And 
this is sai^ to be a saving of about 
one half, the expense of coals, and 
will add to cleanliness and neatness, 
as the residuum of coal is w ell known 
to have a very (>ft'eiisivc sniell. 

Perpetual Motion. — Mr Mail- 
lardct of Ncufcliatcl announces in 
a foreign journal, that he has suc- 
ceeded in resolving the celebrated 
problem of perpetual motion, so 
long regarded as a scientific chi- 
meia. The piece of meclianism to 
^ which he applies his principle is 
thus described.— It is a wheel, a- 
round the tircumfcrencc of which 
there is a certain number of tubes, 
which alternately radiate or turn in 
towuids the centre, lendcring the 
moving power at one time strong, 
at another weak ; but preserving., 
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throughout such an intensity of 
Ibrce^ that it is iieccssaiy to Iceep it 
in check by a regulator. 

* Another solution of the same 
problem has been just added by a 
M. Louis of Valence, formerly cap- 
tain in the Ncaj)olitan service. He 
asserts^ that he has found means to 
raise a column of water strong 
enough to force another to the same 
height. And when the impulse is 
once given, this machine vill per- 
petually retain its action, if there 
exists a fluid which does not lose 
by evaporation, oi a material not 
destructible by use. This machine 
may 'be employed as the im})clHng 
power, for the production of various 
kinds of regular motions. The in- 
ventor proposes to adapt a clepsy- 
dra to it, and by means of a small 
reservoir, private houses and ina- 
luifactories might derive tlic greatest 
advantages from its use. 

M. Durion has discovered, that 
the bark of the pyramidal ash, in 
powder, thrown into the boiling 
juice of the sugar-cane, effects its 
clarification, 'fhe plant ci s of Mai- 
tinique and GuadaloiifK' have given 
iiim 200,000 francs lor the com- 
inuiiicutiun of this discovery. 

Strenc.tii opWoouf - Fromex- 
perimenls on the strength of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, made by Co- 
lonel Beaidby, it appears that the 
pitclipine is the strongest wood; 
next to that the English oak, with 
straight fibres; then the English oak, 
irregular and cross-grained ; fourth- 
ly, the Riga fir ; and fifthly, the 
Dantzic oak. If the Mrcnglli of 
the piicli-pine he called^ 1 OiX), the 
.strength of the English oak will be, 
fioin the mean of two experiments, 
i)'23 ; of the Riga fir, 782 ; of the 
J^untzic oak, bY)3. 

ScouniNt. Machine. — An inge- 
nious mechanic in Holland invent- 
ed, some 3 ’ears ago, a machine for 
vlcepeniiig and scorning canals, ri- 
docks, polls, whkh, at 
R 


the depth of 12 or 20 feQt« ruts up 
all sand, mud, or hard clay, with 
the greatest ease. This inacliine 
can fill a mud-boat, containing 432 
cubic feet, in the space of six or se- 
ven minutes, with llie assistance of 
from five to eight men, or ^^ith one 
hoi sc pow'cr. It works equally at 
the edges of rivers, the same as in 
the deep middle stream, clearing all 
away, or deepening as required. 
Also a mill' for draining marshes 
and ovci-flowcd lands, so frequent in 
Holland, with such celerity, that, 
for example, in 1770 acres there 
are 77AO 1,200 square feet, which, 
multiplied by four, the de])lh given 
contains 308,404,800 cubic Eng- 
lish feet, for the mass of w’ater to 
be drained ; this can be done easily 
by one mill ip 35() days, whatever 
the wind m.iy he ; and it is known 
to have emptied the amazing quan- 
tity of 320 tons in one minute. 

Spinning Machine. Mr G, 

Bicwstcr, in Ameiica, has built a 
machii^' for spinning wool by water 
power, superior to any thing of the 
kind iti Europe, and which is now in 
complete opeiation at the woollen 
factoiy of Mess. William Yoin.g, 
Son, Co. ft j)roduces yarn of a 
very Mipciioi quality, from thirty 
to sixf)^ cuts irt the pound ; and the 
owners are of opinion, that with 
their finest ijiuility they can pro- 
duce 100 cuts from the pound of 
w ool. At the same place E. Ho- 
se^ 's machine, by water-power, 
shears their superfine Merino cas- 
siincies equal to any thing executed 
by haiul-shcars. Another aitist js 
exerting himself in constructing a 
loom to w t»rk by machinery. 

Ejrpvrhwnis on Pendulum Vihra- 
lions at dijj'virni Latitudes, 

Fiouhe t)F THE Earth#— T lio 
long talked of experiments and 
observations in refeienec to tlie 
figure of tlie eaith.'aud the IcnqU ^ 
r 
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find vibrations of pendulums in dif- 
fercjjt latitudes, are now in pro- 
gress. Colonel Mudgc, the con- 
ductor of the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, and M. Biot, of the French 
Instituje of the Paiis Academy, 
have gone together to Fdinbuigh. 
M. Biot is now making tlic pendu- 
lum eypcriincnts at Edinburgh, 
while Colonel Miidge and Captain 
( olby arc mcasuiing a base of ve- 
rihcatioii near Aberdeen. The ope- 
rations at Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
arc expeeted to terminate about the 
middle of June, when the party 
will be joined at Aberdeen by Dr 
Gregory of the Royal Military 
Academy ; and the whole will pro- 
ceed to the Ol•knc 3 ^s, as well for 
the purpose of making the requisite 
astronomical ob.*^ervt.ti()ns, as for 
conducting the pendulum cxpeii- 
inents, both with M. Biot’s appa- 
ratus, and with the astronomical 
clock taken out by C’olonel Mudge. 

FoBbiL. — A icmaikablc fossil has 
lately been discoveied in <be jia- 
rish of Alfuld, in the coiyity of 
Surrey, some miles cast of Guild- 
ford. It was found about eight 
feet under the suri'ace in a bed of 
clay. Above the cfay in that pai- 
ticular pait is a bed ot gravely winch 
extends to a consifteiable distance 
east and west, and varies in breadth 
fioin eleven yarils to about foity, 
and iins the ap))earancc of Jiavmg 
been the bed ot a river. The fossil 
cniisists of bard clay co\eied with 
thin rectangular seale.s, l 3 dng in n 
regular order, about of an inch 
long, and ^ broad. Thc.se scales 
have been aiial\sed by Dr Thom- 
son, and found to consist of 

Animal matter, - 1 1 .37 

phosphate of lime, • 

Cai bonatc of lime, J ,9-65 

Loss, - 4- 3.47 

100.00 

this is nearly the composition of 


the scales of fishes, as dcteinniir:! 
by Mr Hatchet. 

Minkral.— A new' mineral, con- 
sisting of siilpliiitc of ba;yte.s and 
carbonate of strontiaii, has been 
lately found ai Stroinncss, in the 
Orkney islands, by J)r 'J'bomas 
I'raill of Livi‘i|)ool. An account 
of the anal 3 'MS ol this* nnnera/ by 
Dn'llaill, was lead at one of the 
late meetings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. He proposes to call 
itBaiystiontiiinite from itscomposi- 
tion,oi Stromnessitcfioin itslocalit 3 '. 

Cm VhTA LUXATION. A papiil 

has bten read to the Royal Society 
by Dr Biew'stcr, containing the ic- 
sults of a very extensive and inge- 
nious series of experiments on the 
action of icgularly rrystallized bo- 
dies upon light. From these ex- 
pel iments, ].)t' Brewster has deter- 
mined all the laws by which the 
phenomena arc regulated, and has 
been enabled to compose formula', 
by which the tints and the diiec- 
tjoii of the axis of the particles t>f 
light, iihiy in eveiy case be calcu- 
lated a piiori. The law of double 
reti action investigated by Lai^lacc, 
and tlie laws ol the polari.sing foii'c 
dediued b^' M. Biol, arc shewn to 
be ineielv sun pit* cases of laws f*f 
iinuli greatei extent and generality, 
being applicable only to a I'ewciys- 
tals, while tbos^* investigated by 
Dr Brews I cr arc applicable to ilia 
vast vaiicty of crystallized bodies 
wliirh exist in natfire. 

.S\w-juusr. — Mr Menkc of Bei- 
lin lias di.scovered a process foi 
conveiting inubogany saw-dust into 
a soft pas^te, which becomes harder 
by cxposuie to the air, and is sus- 
Vcplible of relieving and retaining 
the foi ms given to marble, wood, 
and bronze. It is hiudc into can- 
delabra, lustics, lamps, vases, sta- 
tues, and all kinds of ornaments foi 
furniture, which equal m elegance 
the finest works in bronze, and cqU 
only pne-eigbth of the price. 
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Infinite Series.— M r Thomas 
Taylor is said to be engaged in 
■wnting a treatise on infinite scries, 
in which he professes, by a nota- 
tion somewhat analogous to that of 
decimals, to have discovered ex- 
pressions, which, wlicn expanded, 
will produce infinite scries, not to 
be obtained by any other method 
at present known. One aiiwng 
these is an expiession, vliith be- 
ing expanded, produces the ei ics, 
I— i - I — &c. found by 
Leibnitz, and is equal to the aiea 
of a circle whose diameter is 1. An- 
other gives the scrie'-, l + 

+ 3 V+ 3 K> equal to the sixth 
part of the square of the circuiu- 
icrence when the diameter is 1. 

Safety Lamp.— On the llth 
June 1817, the Society of Arts 
voted to Dr CJany of Sunderland, 
for Ills curious Steam Safety I^ainp, 
the gold medal, which is then 
highest honorai y reward. 

The Shah oi’ Peisia has pre^ent- 
cd to the Einpcroi of Russia an 
enormous elephant, seventeen feet 
high.— fPari^ Paper.) 

Ox 3 ^genatcd muriatic acid, ein- 
ploy'cd externally and internally, is 
asscitcd by M. V^lll Mons to have 
iured all the cases in ^ijdiophobia 
in which it was exhihited. 

Advice fioiii Mceiut, ISmli No- 
vember last, men lions the occui- 
icncc of a dreadful h.ul-stonn on 
the 9th, in the nciglibouihood of 
that city. Its lange was veiy ex- 
tensive, and it has done much iiii - 
chief, killing men and cattle, and 
leaiing many young tices to pieces. 
The hailstone^ wcighfxl general 
from two to ten pounds, and it was 
icportcd on the authority of a fc- 
.spectablc native land-holder, that 
one single nitiss of ice, when weigh- 
ed, was found to be of the enormous 
magnitude of eleven euteha sccis, 
about thice hundred ounces. 

The Java subscription for the 
Watciloo Fund amounted, on the 
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27th January 181 to ihc sum of 
eighty-thiee thousand gilders, solely 
subscribed by the Dutch inhabitants 
of Java. 

The native Javanese seem to re- 
turn with great leluctancc undsr 
the Dutch authority. Tfic most 
dejdorablc gloom is'^&tated to per- 
vade all ranks ; the priiu'c and the 
subject alike tremble at the idea of 
a rela[>se into the former state ot 
servility, • povei ty, and oppression. 

A fiagment of the Consular An- 
nals was fciind at Home on the 29th 
of Mriich, in the mins of the Temple 
of Castor. It coi lesponds with the 
tables that weie found some lime 
heloie, and deposited in the Capi- 
tol. T]i»*y contain the names of 
eight of the Decern viis, wlio were 
the authors *f the Jaw of the twelve 
tables. 

Te\-tkt:e.— The Portuguese go- 
vernment, having tian.slt‘iicd to 
Biazil some seeds of the lea-tree, 
liave ijpcceeded in natuializing this 
plant mt Rio Janeiro. It is culti- 
\ :ilc(^ w^itli success by some Chinese, 
who have gone to that place for the 
expicss puipose. 

New Village. — The Karl ol 
Fife has g^aicioiisly offered to settle 
on lys L states various families of 
the western islands, who weie ready 
to emiuitite to America ; and it is 
pleasing tt» find, that he is building 
a new village near Keith, where 
cvei* 3 ^ encouragement is offered to 
the settlers. 

Nfw Coin \ge. — It may perhaps 
be njt universally known, that on 
all the new coin the letters W. W. P, 
(the initials of the Right Hon. 
William Wellesley Pole) are con- 
spicuously placed on the ornamen- 
tal parUiound the royal arms, be- 
tween the haip and the word rioni. 
On the op^Ju^ltc, also in the orna- 
ment d pait, IS the letter* W., for 
wui ker. The following is the exact 
weight of each p»cv‘c : — • 
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Dwts. Crs. 

A crow'll, 18 4 36- lOOths, 

A half-crown, 9 2 18-10()ths, 

Ashillingt 3 15 3-llths, 

A (sixpence, 1 19 7-llths, 

, Troy wvijjht. 

Old*Coin. — A farmer at Bar-le- 
Duc, in Fran<^, digging lately near 
the trunk of an old tree, found se- 
ven pieces of large gold coin, bear- 
ing the effigy of James V I. King of 
Scotland, (afterwards James 1. of 
Kngiand). These were in circula- 
tion at Bar during the residence of 
James 11. of England there in 1712. 

A ploughman in Kent lately, in 
one of his master s tields, ploughed 
up a guinea, coined in the \ cign of 
Charles II. in high preservation. 
Money of this denomination was 
first coined by that njonaich, and 
called a Guinea, from being made 
of gold imjiortcd from the paif of 
the African coast which goes by 
that name. 

While so many meritonous and 
benevolent exertions arc mJide for 
the circulation of the Holy S« fip- 
tures, botli at home and abi oad, we 
ought not in the mean lime to for- 
get the laudable exertion of our 
forefathers for the ?»amc purpose. 
In Scotland, which seems to ha\c 
been always first i/i every thing 
pertaining to the circulation of 
knowledge, particular attention was 
paid to this subject some centuries 
ago. At that early period ciicum- 
stauccs did not admit of sending 
the Bible to distant parts, but wdiat 
was practicable was done, and much 
, more lliaii is perhaps generally 
'known. Societies were not indeed 
ij^med in those days for the pur- 
|ple ; but an act of parliament was 
passed, obliging all those v'ho were 
able,' to have a copy of the scrip- 
tures in their houses, under certain 
penalties ; and this mefhod, though 
unsuitable to the present times, was 
^uffic^icntly ajipropriate at the time. 
'J'he act of Parliament is very cu- 


rious : it is tljc 72d act, Pari. 6. of 
James Vr. and enjoins, 1 hat 
houslialders have Bibles and Psalm- 
buiks. — “It is statute and ordain- 
ed be our Sovcraiiie Lord, and his 
three cstaites in this present Par- 
liament, that all gcntilmeii, hous- 
halders, and uthers with 300 marks 
of zeirly rent or abone, and all sub« 
stavtioiis zcanien Jind burgo.sscs, 
likewise h oushalders esteemed worth 
50 poundes in landcs or gudes, be 
balden to have an Bible and Psalm- 
buik in vulgar language in their 
houses, for the better instruction of 
themst lves and their families ip the 
knawledgc of God, within zeif and 
day after the date heirof, ilk i>er- 
sonc under the painc of X poundis. 
And that tiic provest and baillies 
oi* ilk burgh, and sik persones in 
every parochin to landw'art as sail 
have the kingis commission, search, 
iiiquirc, and tryc quha failzics here- 
in ; and llicy being convict there- 
of, to uptake the said paine of eve- 
ry on that fail/ies, the third part 
to themselves for their pained, -‘uid 
the twa part 1o the help and reliefs 
oi lhc piiir of the paiochin." 

Sprixct-Guns. — Among the cau- 
ses tiicd at the Warwick Assizes, 
as one to recover a compensation 
ill damage’s for injury sustained by 
a little boy, wlio was severely 
w'oundcd by the discharge of a 
spring-gun, set in a garden near 
Birmingham. This boy, with his 
younger bi other, Ivad gone into a 
field adjoining the defendant's gar- 
den, ill search of a small stick for 
a kite, when the contents of a 
spring-gun, were lodged in the lower 
part of his body. He remained in 
the hospital for many weeks in the 
most dangerous stale, but after- 
wards recovered. ‘The leaiTicd 
judge, in addressing the jury, ob- 
served, that the right of defending 
pioporty in this manner was ques- 
tioned by the most eminent lawyers 
of the present day. He was of op i - 
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iiioii, that in this case tlic plaintiflT 
had a right to recover ; and fur- 
ther, that if the plaintiff liad even 
broken into the defendant’s gai den, 
the action would lie. 'I’lie judge 
said, that tlic law smely never in- 
tended to give any mail ihc right 
of shooting another for so trivial a 
trespass as that alleged to have been 
couimitted by the poor unfortuftate 
plaintiff in this case. V^eidict for 
plaintiff, damages L. 1 20. 

Obelisk. — The ccremoaiy of lay- 
ing the foundation of an obe^nk at 
Cheltenliain, dedicated to His Grace 
the puke of Wellington, took place 
at one o’clock, 2Gth July, attended 
by Loid Hill, and all the fashion- 
ables at Cheltenham, in the ground 
of Colonel Riddell, and opposite 
the oak that was planted by that 
illustrious personage. A band of 
music attended, and a most pious, 
impressive, and appiopriate oration 
was read by Colonel Riddell. After 
the solemnity of the occasion, the 
company joined in hearty cheers. 

Horses Poisoned. — MrT.Gai- 
ton, farmer of Luton March, has 
had SIX horses inadvertently poi- 
soned, by being fed from a measure 
in which a quantity qf wheat had 
been steeped for sowing.. The white 
aiseiiic had set and dried at the 
bottom of the measure, and had 
been shaken out with the corn into 
the manger. Tins may serve as u 
caution, and may pi event biinilar 
accidents. 

EuiNBURdH Gas Light.— I t is 
with pleasure we observe, lliat the 
subsciiption for lighting this city 
with gas is already filled up. This 
IS •another instance, among many 
others, of the public spirit of tlie 
inhabitants, the capital of L.20,000 
required in tlie first instance hav- 
ing been subscribed for in less thaii 
a month from tlie publication of the 
piospeclus. The work is now un- 
dt'i’stood to he going fonvard with 
all *!]tced, in eider that the public 


may enjoy its many ad^^ntages as 
soon as possible. 

Queensferry Passage.— The 
right of conveying passengers and 
goods across the i*'irth at Queens- 
ferry was let lately, by thejtrustefi'? 
foi the improvement of the ferry, 
for three years, at L. 2020 per an- 
num. The rent in former yeais 
has not exceeded L. 1800 per an- 
num ; and the increased rent can 
only be ascribed to the increase 
in the number of jiassengers which 
has followed the easy communica- 
tion afforded by the late improve- 
ments. 

Stage Coaches. — An action was? 
brought lately by a commercial gen- 
tleman from Binningham, against 
the proprietors of a stage-coach run- 
ning from Ytirk to Leeds and Hull, 
to recover a compensation in por- 
taiice for a bodily injury, occasion- 
ed cither by want of due care, or 
by wilful negligence, on the part of 
the d^feiidant^ or their servants. 
Therc^wcrc fifteen on the outside, 
and vx within The coachman and 
guard wcie fn'qucntly warned ol‘ 
the danger. WhcMi they came to a 
descent of iijorc than a mile, the 
coach set off at a quick pace, and 
inci cased *m^ rapidity as it came 
1 carer the bottom ; the hindmost 
hfirses fell, and pulled back the 
others upon them, and the coach 
v .IS overturned. By this accident 
the plaintiff was thrown beneath the 
coach, and had his leg so broken 
as to require amputation. Dama- 
ges wr the plaintiff L. 200. 

Importation of Grain. — Eigh- 
teen vessels have arrived at Leith, 
from foreign parts, Avith grain, in 
the course of eight days. 

iVow Foreign Parts. • 


Wheat, 

Qrs. 

. - 1345 

Bags. 

400 

Oats, 

- - 8185* 

".lift 

Barley, 

1280 


Beans, 

840 

• 


45 
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B^ovglU Coasfrviife, 

Qrs. 

Wheat, - GOJ* 5H> 

Oats, . . 405 349 

Barley, - 

Pease and Bean«!, 211 

Flour, * - 14 sacks. 

Bran, - - 200 bolls- 

In the space of nine days, fifty- 
one \'cssels arrived at Grangemouth, 
laden with gram. 

Ancient Coins. There were 

lately found, in the ancient manor 
of Ulchester, Northumberland, a- 
boul 1000 Sliver coins, which ap- 
pear to be pennies of the reigns of 
Stephen and of Henry 11. 

Afric\n Expedition.— A c- 
counts have licen received from 
Lieut. Campbell, on vihom the 
command of tlie expedition for ex- 
ploring the Johba iivcr (\igci) de- 
volved on the dcMtIi of Major i*cd- 
tlic. These state his arrival at the 
head of the rivei Nunez, whence 
he intended proceeding .icr^ss the 
rnouiifains towards Bainmak^o, the 
place at whicli Mr Paik embivked ; 
and there, in all probability, Ta'i'ii- 
tonant Campbell and his compa- 
nions arc at this moment. 

M n rEouoLon ical Occu rr enc n. 
— It luis been lately dscerUmed, 
that fogs contain a great portion of 
water, but not in a condensed state, 
lieing kept suspended by the oppo- 
sed powers of the electric fluid with 
which it is charged. A convii.. mg 
proof of this was lately atforded by 
a curious meteorological oivin rencc 
in Westphalia, where the fog being 
driven by a ge ntle north-cast w ind 
against tlie tices, the electric fluid 
was attracted, condens.ition and 
congelation took place, and the 
largest trees wxrc torn up by the 
roots, by the preponderating weight 
upon their branches, 
is with regict we mention, that 
the German physician Rosenfcid, 
fonmrly stated to have inoculated 
.biiriiclf with the plague, has fa lien 


;i victim to his generous devotion 
in the cause of humanity. 

Netherlands.— Mr Van Mon? 
has communicated the most grati- 
fying inlelligcncc, that tlic safety- 
lamp of Sir Humpliry Davy has 
.succeeded most completely in the 
Netlierlands. Fortified with tins 
lamp,” lie says, we can penetrate 
into the foulest mines. We have 
even ojicned depots of gas, and 
procured its mixture with the pro- 
portion of atinnsjiheric air calcn- 
iafed to piodiice the mo.st prompt 
mflnmmation, and the .strongest 
explosion, but the gas has nevei 
taken fire. W'c use gauze made of 
.stronger wire than with yon, in 
onicr to guard against any extciioi 
damage from the caielessncss ol 
woiknien, and to prevent the men 
from opening the lamp : we have 
also adopted the expedient of a 
small padlock, with the key of wlne'h 
the nuLstcr miner is cntru.sled. Th<» 
heating of the gauze cloth, how- 
ever intense it may be, is not at' 
tended wntli any danger, for it on 
the most incandescent will not af- 
fect the gas ; nothing but 
will kindle it. Some attempts have 
been made to light a mine by itiean^ 
of its but I am not acquainted 
witli tlie result," 

Mildew. — A gentleman of fii- 
mily and respectabdily in Engiaiul 
IS said to have made one of the 
most important discoveries ever yet 
offered to llie agricitltiiral world,— 
which is the preventing of the mil- 
dew of wheat with invatiable cer- 
tainty. He professes to be able to 
mildew one; land of wheat, and jire- 
vent the adjoining one from tlie in- 
flation. He declares that he is in 
posscs.sion both of the cause and 
the cure of mildew. 'The method 
and expense are quite within any 
one's rcMch. A remuneiation is 
expected, but not until complete 
conviction of succcns. 

I-oxoEViTA.— One instance, a 
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mong many others^ of longevity in 
a hot climate.— Jan. 27. died at 
NK^ingston, Jamaica, at the amazing 
age of ISO years, Lucretia Stewart, 
a free black woman. She came to 
that island a icw days after the 
dreadful earthquake which destroy- 
ed Port- Royal in 10*9-, and had 
seen her fourth generation. 

Van Diemen. — The resources of 
the isle of Van Diemen are daily 
unfolding. Two harbours have 
been discovered on its western coast. 
Port Davy, the southernmost of 
these, is of the utmost importance 
to the navigator, as it lies •about 
nine’ miles to the northward of 
South-West Cape ; it is divided 
iiito two arms, extending scvcial 
miles into the country, forming an 
excellent harbour. There arc great 
quantities of Huon Pine on the 
shores; this wood is of superiot 
value for every purpose of cabinet 
and joiner’s work, from the close- 
ness, regularity, and beauty of its 
grain. It will also be eminently 
serviceable in building of boats, es- 
pecially whale-boats, being light 
and buoyant, and not liable to be 
destroyed by worms.*- — To the 
northward of Port Davy, in lat. 
48P 10' S. and longitufle ^0' 
K. is another harbour, 1Mac]uaiic 
Harbour, of considerable extent, 
into which a river running from a 
distance thiougli the country falls ; 
but at a small distance fiom the 
mouth of the harbour is u bar hav- 
ing only nine feet water. From 
the entrance of the harbour there 
are many shoals with a very nar- 
low channel between th^m. After 
coursing up the river in a whale- 
boat, they found on the northern 
sliorc a great quantity of coal on 
the beach, wushed by the salt wa- 
ter. This was an immense bed, 
though its depth could not be as- 
certained ; but on further inspec- 
tion, the banks of the river were 
VoJt.. I. S 


found to be nearly all coal^ in strata 
of fully six feet thick, next some 
clay intervened, and then coal a- 
gain. The distance from tlie mouth 
of the harbour to Gordon rivej’ was 
computed to be about fifty milc& 
Proceeding .still up the river, they 
arrived at the first falls, as they are 
called, (similar to the falls of Der- 
went), considered to be about fifty 
miles further inland. Capt. Fecn 
happily succeeded in finding a pas- 
sage by sounding, so that any vcs-« 
sel may go within half a mile of the 
Falls, and lie at anchor within ten 
yai ds of the coal-mine. The moun- 
tains on the northern shore, uhere 
the coal is, arc barren, but the rest 
are generally covered vith myrtle 
and pine. Coal has been found in 
various parU of the isle. Good 
slate and limestone quarries have 
also been discovered, and worked, 
within a mile and a half of Hobart 
Town. Excellent marie abounds 
every where. These will be found 
to be c/ the greatest advantage for 
building and for husbandry. But 
the soil IS so very rich and produc- 
tive, and the climate so excellent 
and favourable for every species of 
husbandry, tl!at a long series of 
years musU elapse before recourse 
will be necesssfry to either lime or 
marie. These natural advantages 
will enable the inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s land to carry on their 
concerns with much greater success 
than tliose of Port Jackson, a.s nei- 
ther lime nor marie htve yet been 
discos ered on the eastern side of 
tire Blue Mountains. 

Ship Eliza. — It was mentioned, 
that a book had been found on an 
island in or near Torres' Straits, 
inlhnutiqg the loss of the Eliza, 
Captain Murray, on his passage 
from hence to Bengal ; and the me- 
lancholy fact is now confiriiocd^y 
Captain Williams of the Frederick, 
by whom the book was foundj^giv^ 
s 
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iiig a journal of proceedings 6f two 
boats belonging to theEIiza^ wreck- 
ed the 11th July 1815* 
Calaba5H-Tr££. — Mr Adam- 
son, in his voyage to Senegal, in 
describing the Ethiopian Sour 
Gourd, or African Calabash-tree, 
says, that the diameter of the trunk 
frequently exceeds 25 feet, and the 
horizontal branches are from 40 to 
SO feet long, and so large that each 
branch is equal in size to the 
largest tree in Europe. The breadth 
of the top is about 160 feet; and 
one of the roots bared only in part 
by the washing away of the cartli 
by the river near which it grew, 
measured 1 1 0 feet long ; yet these 
stupendous trees never exceed 70 
feet in height. 

Waterloo BniDca — The mag- 
nificent Waterloo Bridge over tlie 
Thames at London, is said to be 
the most beautiful and elegant 
piece of architecture in Europe. It 
is built entirely of granitq, con- 
sisting of nine beautiful firchcs. 
There is a curious mcchanica] con- 
trivance attached to it, for the 
purpose of numbering the passen- 
gers as they go along : so that none 
can pass without being registered. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROPERTIES or NUMBERS 9 & 11. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine, 

Sir, 

IT AViNGobsci ved some mention 
of certain properties of tiie juinibers 
9 anfi 11, in your second Number, 
it put me in mind of a method I 



Without troubling you at present 
with any algebraic investigation of 
these properties, I shall only give a 
few practical examples in numbers. 
And, first, To divide any number 
by 9, may be effected either by ad- 
dition or subtraction. 

To divide 26483G45 by 9. 

2942627 --2, where 
2 isi the remainder. 

Take the sum of the digits from 
right to left, which in this example 
amounts to 38, and contains four 
9*8, and 2 remains ; mark off the 2 
for the remainder, and cany the 4 
to the Second figure from the right : 
take the sum ol’ the other seven fi- 
gures from right to left, which is 37, 
write 7, and carry 3, as usual, to 
the third figure from tlie right, and 
take the sum of the remaining six 
figures, which is 32, write 2 and 
carry 3 to the fourth figure from 
the right, and so on with the rest. 

But this quotient may be as ea- 
sily found by subtraction. Find 
the remainder 2 as before, then 
subtract 5, the first figure on -the 
right from this remainder, which 
gives 7 ; carry 1 to 4, and subtract 
from 7> which gives 2 on the next 
figure of the quotient ; then sub- 
tiact 6 froirf 2 or 12, which gives 
6 for the third figure, and so on to 
the last. 

Division by 99, or by any nuir - 
l)cr of 9's, may be performed near- 
ly in the same way. 

26483645 

267511 ^ 66 Take the sum of 
tlic alternate digits, beginning with 
5 on the right, w'hich is 25, write 5 
and carry ? to the next figure 4, 
and sum the alternate digits again, 
this will be 1.5, write the 5 and ear- 
ly the 1 ; but this 1 must also be 
added to the former •Remainder 5, 
which now makes 56 for the com- 
plete remainder ; then the 1 added 
to the next figure 6, an(J the sun> 
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of the alternate digits taken as be* 
fore will give the (luoticnt. But 
\tliis may be done as readily by sub- 
traction. Having found the le- 
mainder as before, subtract the 5 
above, from the remainder 6 below, 
which leaves 1, the units figure of 
the quotient ; and 4« above tmm 5 
below, the next figure of the re- 
mainder, leaves 1 foi the next quo- 
tient figure, and so on to the last. 
— If we divide by 999, \vc sum the 
digits'by taking the first, the iburtli, 
tlie seventh, and so of the rest. 

To prove this division, we have 
only to subtract, in the ftrst ex- 
ample, each figure in the quotient 
from the one on the right of it ; 
here take 7 from 2, or 12, gives 5 
the fiist figure above, and carrying 
1 to 2, makes 3j which, taken from 
7, the figure on the right of it, 
leaves the next figure above, and 
so on. 

But, in the second example, the 
alternate figures must be subtract- 
ed ; or, 1 from 6 leaves 5 for tlic 
upmost figuie on the right, and so 
of the icst. 

To divide any number by 11 ; 

268*l..‘l6to 

.,^4. This 4 is the 
remainder^ and is found by taking 
tlie allcibate digits fidm right to 
left, beginning with 0, and these 
may be called the light hand digits, 
and beginning with 4, they may 
he ( idled the left hiUid digits. 

'J'licdiffcrcitce of these two sums, 
if loss than 11, or if more, the dif- 
icreuce between that and 11, is the 
leniaindcr. Then this remainder, 
aibtrkcted from the figure 5 above, 
gives the units figure of the quo- 
tient, and this last taken from a<he 
next, and so on to the last. 

.'?-|-6+4+b*=i21 Sum of the right 
hand digits. 

4+3+8-1-2=17 Sum of the left 
— hand digits. 

4 Difference is the 
lemaindcr of the divisor. 


Then subt»'act tliis rcipainder; 4 
from 5 gives 1, the units figure of 
the quotient, and 1 from 4 gives 
3, But if the sum of the left 
hand digits be the greater, their 
difference taken from 1 1 is the 
maindcr. • 

To prove this division. — Add 
the figures sif the quotient toge- 
ther, beginning at the right, or re- 
mainder: thus, 4+1=5, 1+3=4, 
3+3=6, 3+0=3. 044=4, 4+4 
=8, 4+2=6, 2+0=2 ; where 
every figure after the first is taken 
twice. This may serve as a rule 
for multiplication. 

This method, by a little prac- 
tice, becomes veiy easy, and will 
be found exceedingly useful in 
many cases. It may also be easily 
extended to^ umbers still more a- 
bovc and below 10. In these ex- 
amples wc always obtain the re- 
mainder first, then all the rest pro- 
ceeds from it. 


Demonstration of Napier’s Rules 
for the Solution of RighUanglcd 

Spherical 'friangles. 

cftily pro])osilions assumed 
in the following demonstrations are, 
1 St, That ill every spherical trian- 
gle wliose angles are A, B, C, and 
the opposite sides a, h, c, 

COP. a — cos. 6 X cos. c 
Cos.^ — ^ ^ ^ 

cos. A + cos . B X cos.C 

and-0'’vf]f= ~ T» 

sin. B X sm. C 

The former of these is the fun- 
damental expression in Woodhouse's 
Spherical Tngoiioinctiy ; and the 
latter is easily deduced from it by 
the usS of the supplemental tri- 
angle. 

1 have .also assumed, that the 
sines of the sides are proportltoiaal 
to the sines of the opposite angles. 

• 

s X 
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Let BAC be the supplemental triangle right- 
angled at A j and construct the complemental 
triangle Cry. 

c 


.r 



1. Let the complement of A be 

the middle part. 

co$.a— cos. c X COS.& 

Then cos. A =. — 

sin. c X 6m. o 

but cos. A 0. 

cos. a = cos. c X cos. b. 


Also cos. a = 


cos. A + cos. B X cos. C 
• sin. B X sin. C 


cos. B X cos. C ^ 

= -S ~r^=COt.j5xCOt.r(P) 

.sin. B X sin. C v / 

2. Make i the middle part : 

TUe.,. sin. a. . . A ^ 

Then — ■ =: — - but.sin.A=:l 
sin. sin.A, 

sin. b =. sin. a x sin. B. 

Again, by eq. P. (using the sup- 
plemental triangle). 


cos. Ca? = cot. C X cot. x, or 
* sin. b = cot. C X tan. c. (Q.) 

3. Make comp, of B the middle 
part: 

, cos. B -f cos. A X cos. C 

cos. b =z ^ ^ 

sin. A X sin. C 

but co^. A = 0, and sin. A = 1- 
cos. B 

.-. cos. b = - • ' p 

sin. iy 

.% cos. B = cos. b X sin. C. 
Again, by eq. Q. using the sup- 
plemental triangle : . 

sin. xy =: cot. x X tan. Cy 
cos. B = tan. c x cot. a, 

T. 


« 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


8. By J. C.— Let AB be the given line, 
and A the given angle ; from B draw BD 
perpendicular to AEj bisect AD and join 
BC, ABC is the triangle requited. — For 
AB«=AC«+CB^+*2 .ACxCD; and the 
rectangle is the greatest possible, because 
AD IS bisected, therefore AC® -f CB® is a minimum. 

Otheiwisc : Bisect AB in F, and draw FC perpendicular to AD, and 
FC is the sliortcst line from F to AD, and the 2AF^ 2FC® = AC® 
+ CB® ; but AF is given, therefore the sum of Uic squares of AC and 
CB is a minimum. 
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or ad + bc: ah + cd: : p +r : q+s : : X : y. ad-^bc\ ah^^cd f ; a?® : xy, 
■wd ay ■= flc+ hd, thercfbrc ad-{ic : ah+cd 1 1 i ac ^hd, and Jf®= 
" ^+ 66 ^ (ac+bd) ^ _ jJ {ad+bc)x ac+hJ 
^df^cd ab-\-cd 

10 . By J. D. — It is known that, if from 
any of the angles of an equilateral triangle 
inscribed in a circle, a straight line be drawn 
through the centre of the circle, and pro- 
duced to the opposite side of the triangle, it 
shall bisect it, that is, BOzrACj. And the 
radius of the circle is bisected by the side 
of the triangle, that is LO=:ON. There- 
fore the triangle LOR -NOP, and PO = 

OR ; but BO = CA, .therefore BR = AP, 
and the triangle BERn=ADl^ and the side 
ADiziBE ; but BE=BF-fFE, and EF= 

= GH = HC, therefore AD = BF+CH. 

11 . By J. C.— Let n— a? and a+ar be the extremes, then a is the a- 

rithmetical, and the geometrical mean, the square of the first 

is fl®, which exceeds that of the second (a® — by x^, consequent!}’^ 
tlic arithmetical mean is the greater. 



QUERIES. 

• 14. A BAR of metal S6 inches long, is orf inch square at the one end, 
and half- an-inch square at the othci — Requned a geometrical rule to find 
the distance from either end, where it will i>e balanced upon a fulcrum. 

15. To find a line which, with thice given lines, shall inclo<$e the 
greatest possible area. 

16. To find Z in Z 3 46841 67341 =a:. • ’ . 

17. To find 2 in the equation Z-' -t-Z=:, z}, Z being the hyp. log. of r. 

18. To find the locus of tlie vertices of triangles described on a given 
base, and having one angle at the base always double of the other. 

. ^ 

19. Suppose in the triangle KmD, 

• wiD® : : r : J, what is the locus of w, or the 
nature of the curve Lmu ? 

K 

20. The rate of progre'ssion of the sines at 0® is double their rate of 

progre.ssion at 60 ^ ; or, if x represent an indefinitely small arc sin. x=i 2 
(sin. (60«' -f- a?) — sin. 60®. ^ ^ 

21. If a prftaboloid generated by the i evolution of a parabola 1 ound iU 
axis, he cut by a plane parallel to the axis, the section is a parabola who^ 

latus rectum is equal to that of the gfcneratiiig parabola. Reqnirctt^a 

proof ? 

22. To Tfind a number, which when divided into any two parish the 
difiere^ice of these parts shall be equal the difference of their squares. 
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Faom *• Odin.” 

By the RfGar Bon. Sin IF. BniMmoNo. 


HAT noitfC disturbs the silence of the 


nignt.** 

Is it the wind that murmurs diro* the woods 
Ot Diilid ? Comes the stonxi iiom SkerA*b 
Lake ? 

Or mutter now the spirits of the dead* 

On Gotha’s banks, Uieir sad boUloquics ? 
Thi> is the boleinn hour, when Heska wOls 
Th.it sleep and darkness hide from every eye 
Her fearful mysteries— In vain would man. 
Within the world he knows, her footsteps 
trace; 

f»hc flics his sight, and for from all his haunts. 
Mid the deep silence of the gloomy grove. 
Or unfrequented glen, around her callb 
The spirits of the air and *ii' tlic deep. 

Yet luih tlie dreadful talc sometiincfa been 
told; 

5 )omctimes the shcplicrd, later thin his wont. 
Returning homewards, hears among ttic lulls 
A voice uncouth, debating with the winds. 
Sometimes the northern mountaineer bchuUL, 
While in the cast the waning m^in bhinii. 
pale. 

Two hostile armies, glitteiing sons*:)! light, 
All cavdiy, careering thro’ the skies 
in fleiy squadrons. These are nights of woe. 
When the dumb creatures feel some influ- 
ence strange * 

And banefuL Then the ^warning owlet 
shril'ks, ^ 9 

The watch-dog, consdousof disaster, hoals. 
The raven cre^s, and at the midnight hfiur, 
^The cock, unnatural, his clarion sounclb 
Then witch and wizard labour to 
The sullen flunds to speak. The tempest 
swells, 

Ami screams demoniac mingle with the blast. 
Then thro’ the dark tlie gifted eye discernh 
The troubled ghost that rests nut in the tomb ; 
Or sees the •anaiih of some dcatli-dcstined 
friend, 

A}ipalliiig sight ! stalk silent to the grave. 


as tlie stag, that bounds along tlie 
plains ^ 

Of Funen, when he flies die huntsman’s 
spear. 

The niesapnger of Dan retrfp^ his way, 
’le^rou^e bravo Skiold from his bed of le^t. 
The youti) still slept. A lamp illumed his 
Ji)OWtT, 

The summer dwelling of a sylvan chief. 
Beside lum, oa the hly silvered green, 
beauteous bride, the gentle JNoxa, lay. 


The morn that brings first joys to wedded 
love. 

Had not yet pas'^ed away ; and this fond pair 
flream’d but of blihs, and waked but t# 
enjoy. 

Yet their delights were chaste, their tran-> 
s[)urts pun, 

Tlic tender imum of two blending souls ; 
Anti still fair Nora met in Skioid’s arms 
A mation's pleasures, with a virgin’s blush- 
O happy stite, unknown to jMihsird times. 
When nature, twsi instructiuss, teaches all; 
Whom no feign’d ardour prompts the lovei’ti 
vow, 

Ko guile runccals the feeling of Uie fair. 
And truth is yet no alien to the heart I 


TUD VrUT.U. OF SIB JOHN IfOOBE % 

frhn fr/l at the Buttle of Corunm in ISOSt. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral dote. 
As hiA rorse to die rampart wc hurried 5 
Not a Soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 

We buried Imn darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling ni(H»ii-bcatii*b misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No usiless yoflin inclosed his bicast, 

JNor in sliLTt, nor in *.111 oud we bound liini; 
Bui he lay like a aarrior taking his rest, 
^Vltll his martial clu.ik around liim. 

Few and short were die prayers wc said. 
And wc spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we stcdlasdy gazdl on the face of the 
dead, 

And we bitterly dioughl of the morrow. 

Wc diought, as we hallowed his narrow bed. 
And smoethed down lus lonely pillow, 
lliat the foe and the stranger would tre«id 
« o’er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

t 

Ijglitly they talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothtngiio’U reidt, if dicy let him sleep on. 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


• I’his beautiful litdc poem aiq>esu:cil a 
short ii(ue ogo in die newspapers. 
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But half of our heavy task was done. 

When tlic clock tolled the hour for re- 
tiring; 

And we heard by tlie distant and random 
gun. 

That the foe was suddenly firing. 

blowly and sadly we laid liiiu down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
Wc carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


On which no glea^n of pleasure chines. 

But through the clouds of woe descending.. 

Though dear the joys of cliildhood days. 

Yet they are soon for ay departed ; 
Thou{^i Icwe’s enrapturing dreams be dear. 

Lovers but meet — soon to be parted. • 

• 

O ! why should love, the brightest ^com 
By which life's darksome path is lighted. 
Be shaded by misfortune’s chmd. 

And all its qaening blossoms blighted I 


T HOM THE HOUsn OP MOrEKlNG, VND 
OIHLII roi:Mb. 

Bi/ John Scott. 

lie smil’d— but ’twos a smile wc did not 
know ; 

’Twas gentle, but no synipatliy was tlicre ; 
It spoke dcbcrtion— left us to our woe — 
And, as we looked, we felt a freezing air 
That almost turned even love like ours to 
fear ; 

An awful influence was circling near. 

And kept us back our pait in him was 
done. 

It seemed to say^— be was not now CUB 
SON! 

But oh this was a lesson hard to learn* 

^ The past rose m our hearts, and made tlicm 
yearn. 

Death hath a regal look,— it lies in st*ite— 
Jts tpiietncss is tliat of sovereign power ; 
’Tis placed in tlic certainty of fate. 

And noble, for it holds not of the hour : 

A guarding mystery its couchisurrounds. 

As tho’ it rcst^ far beyond ounbounds. 
They’re tinod tTifics of whicli kings ore 
proud. 

But therc*^ deep majesty in that white broud* 

And chiefly is the view of death subUmc 
^Vhenithath made a youtlifulfoini its throne ; 
sliiiies tlien as in triumph over time. 

And unworn beauty then is all its own. 

Its airy sceptre smote my very soul, , 
AVhich with a new possession seemed to fill, 
When imag’d I beheld tlie pale controul 
Struck in grand fechng by the (final’s skill I 
The picture in its inspiration gave 
Two thoughts, tliRt singly can o’crcome the 
mind ; 

It brought together genius— and the grave,-- 
And set tlic spirit seeking — not to find ! 

. X'ltOM HIGHLAND TAl T*? AND SONGS. 

SOXtk 

Life’s path how' dreary, long, and jone, 

sorrow’s (U^cri l.iiid i stciidj’'; I 


The fourth sun’s latest ray hath set. 

Since Edward left his Mary mourning—* 
And many a long^g look I’ve cast— 

But canno* see my love returning !— 

1 f(‘cl some boding thrill my breast. 

As if to meet no more wc parted ! 

All ! if that rending tlumght prove true, 
JVlaiy shall soon be broken-hearted ! 

While down my check these tcar-tlrops flow. 
While 1 the li^cring moments number t 
Perchance even now my Edward sleeps 
In deatli's unbroken dreamless slumber. 

1 UOM A ril GRIMAGE TO C1lAICMlX.LAfi, 
iil OTHLU POEMS. 

By Jamei Feasfr. 

Ilofftnanay, or an AJdrcss to the Year 181fi. 

Sage of a tv dve-znonth date ! how lost 
Are all thy leafy cfverls ! tost 
By wind and wave to every coast, 

• They wijjier in obsciirity- 

^V1len youthful flush was on tliy brow. 

How have I lov’d to mark the ^ow ' 

Of whi<:tling peasant at the plough. 

Who knew not aught of luxury ! 

A hoary .s<ige thou com’st at last, 

Witli H. ky coat around thee cast. 

Attended by the biting blast 

From Vinter’s icy granarv . 

Thy staff, an idclc that hung. 

In ghttering pride yon roof along. 

Where weekly to the gaping tlnong, 

'{'om Weston thundcib pioud} 

Tliy no«;e i? blue— thy blood is cold— 

The hail is in mantle’s fold — ^ 

The lur in widen thy head if rollM • 

Is bare, and ragged pitcfiudv. 

But still, old Boy, thy heart is light, * 
Aiidftiiough this be thy dyin" n’glit, 

'ihou put’*-tthc dcv'il'^ blue t(» 

i-b'- 
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LAooost 


Loud buFttstbe song upon thine car. 

As round the ** gu&wtfe'Miand& her cheer. 
And bids thy reverence not fear 

Tliy lykewttke shall lack usqucbac. 

I'he Scotish nectar lights thine eye, 

\4ke streamers in the arctic sky. 

That dalfece and trolic ere they die. 

Before the munuiq^'b purpciy. 

But hark ! the beU that peals thy doom,— 
And lo ! 1 see thy sun Ohsume 
Tliy crown, ere scarce thou*it in the tomb. 
That darkling house of mysteiy* 

Farewell ! and may redection bear* 

To look upon thy fast-fled year. 

Though dimmM by a repentant tear. 

Fur deeds of youthful foolery. 


TUE SOLDIEH’s grave. 
Prom the same. 


Bear land of my birth, of my friends, of 
my love. 

Shall 1 never again climb thy mountains ; 
liTor w^ander at eve thro* the lone leafy grove. 
To listen the dash of thy founti ^ns 
Shall no hand that I love dos^ray faint 
beaming eye. 

That darkens mid warfare and danger ? 
Ah ! no : for I fed that my last licaving 


WUI, 

Must fleet 


on the gale of the stranger. 
\ 


Then farewell, yc vallics, 3'e fresh blooming 
bow’rs, , « 

Of diildhood the once happy dwdling ; 

1^0 more in your haunts slull 1 chase ilic 
gay hours, 

For death at my bosom is kndling. 

But proudly the lotus shall bloom o*cr my 
grave. 

To mark where a 'freeman it slf^fping ; 

And my dirge dudl be heard in tlie Nilo^ 
dasliing wave, 

Wliilc the Arab his night-watch is keeping. 


'Twas a soldier who spoke, but his voice 
now is gone. 

And lowly the hero is lying ; 

Ko sound meets the save ^ crocodile's 
moan. 

Or the breeze iibn>7 the palm-tiiecsig}^^^ 
Bjyit lone though lue zests^ ^tfere the canid 
r 'is seen. 

By the wilderness heavily padng ; 

Ili» ^rave in our bosoms diau i^cr be green. 
And his monunitnt neVrknow dclacin** ’ 


FROM THE LAMENT OF TASSO. 

By Lord Byrov. 

It is no marvel— from my very birth 
Aly soul was drunk w'ith love, which did 
pervade 

And mingle witli whatever I saw oh earth ; 
Of objects all inanimate 1 made 
Idols, and out of wild and londy flowers'. 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Wliere I did lay me down within lltc shadi- 
Of Vaving trees, and dreamed uncounted 
hours. 

Though 1 was chid for wandering ; and the 
wise 

Shook their white aged heads o'er me, and 
said. 

Of sudi matcii^ wretched men were made. 
And sdbh a truant boy would end in woe. 
And that the only lesson was a blow ; 

And then tliey smote me, and 1 ^d not 
weep. 

Bat cursed them in my heart, and to my 
haunt 

Returned, and wept alone, and dreamed 
again 

The visions which arise without a sleep. 

And with my years my soul b^n to pant 
With feelings of stiange tumult and soft 
pain; 

And the whole heart exhaled into one want. 
But undetined and wandering, till the day 
I foimd the thing I sought— and that was 
thee ; 

And then I lost my being all to be 
Absorbedin thine — the world was past away— 
Tftou didst anniliilate the earth to me ! 

« « » » 

1 once was qufek in feding— that is o'er 
Afy scars arc,! allous, or 1 ^ould have dashed 
My brain against these bars as the sun flash'd 
In mockery tlirough Utem if I bear and 
bore 

Tire much J have recounted, end the more 
Which bath no words, ’th tl^ot 1 would no. 

And sanction with sclf-Raoghtcr the dull he^j 
Whiih snared me here, and with the brand 
of shame 

Stamp madness deep into my memoiy. 

And woo compa««ion to a li%btcd namt. 
Scaling the •’sentence which my i)c>e,> pro- 
claim. 

jjo !— it shall he iminortnl !— and I maki* 

A future temple of my present tell. 

Which nations yet shall wMt lor uiy sake. 
Wluic thou, I errara J v lien no longer dwtP 
The ducal chiefs widiin tl)ec, ^lla]t f.dl down* 
And crumbling picce-43(ieal tiew Uiy Itcartli ^ 
less halls, 

A jxHjt’h wTcatli shall be thin^ only crown, 

A pott'. d.TgJon tl’v irO/t fair ni.oan* 
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Wliile strangers wonder o'er tliy unpeopled 
walls ! 

And thou, Leonora! thou— who wert ashamed 
That such as I could love— who blushed to hear 
To less than monarclis that tliou could'bt be 
dear. 

Go ! tcU thy brotlicr tliat my heart, un- 
tamed 

By grief, years, weariness, — and it may be 
A tainl of that he would impute to me — 
From long infection of a den like this. 
Where the mind rots congenial w'itb the 
abyss, 

Adores thee still and add— that when the 
towers 

And battlements which guard his ioyous 
liours 

Of hunquet, dance, and revel, are forgot. 

Or Icil imtendcd in a dull repose, • 

This— this shall be a consecrated spot ! 

But thou,— when all that birth and beauty 
throws 

Of magic round tliec is extinct,— shalt have 
One half the laurel whidi o'ershades my 
grave. 

No power in death can tear our names apart. 
As none in life could rend tliee from my 
heart. 

Yes, Leonora ! it shall be our fate 
To be entwined for ever— -but too late ! 

ORIGINAL. 

tlic f(fUoxi'in^ stanzaa arc irauslatcdfrom a 
beautiful Gaelic Pitejtu entitled^ The Aged 
JiartTit JVisA, 

O PLACE me by the windinu streams, 

With silent steps tliat gendy wirul ; 

Thro’ fragrant sprays tlio sun’s mild beams. 
Shall friendly \isit me so kind. 

And gently lay me 'mid the dowers 
Beneath the hank where zephyrs blow. 

And bathe my feet in vernal showers. 
Among the grass where streamlets flow. 

The primrose pale of sweetest hue, 

I’lic blushing rose and lily fair. 

Adorn my verdant hill, while dew 
Bespangles every flow’rct tlieie. ^ 

Upon the gende breeze’s wing, • 

The low of heids shall rtach mine ear ; 
The bleating young ones there shall spring, 
And frisking, in the vde appear. 

About me hinds and dap^ctl fawns, 
Unwearied play, on hill, in dale, 

Vob. I. ' 


The sportive kid ridps o'er thf lawns» 

Or sleeps beside me in the vale. 

The hunter's tread shall break my rest, 

Then sprighdy youth shall smile again ; 
Fresh vigour kindles in my breast, 

While stags and hounds Sy o'er the plainb 

Tlicn all my youthful joys appear ; 

While hearing die triumpliant cries, 

“ Lo ! fallen is the dark-brown deer,” 

With spirit I again arise. 

* • • » 

Be thou not far from my rq^e, 

J.amcnting diy beloved so nigh ; 

O Swan ! from Isle of waves, disclose 
The subject of thy wail on high. 

From whence the wind that loudly bears 
The sound of woe upon its wing ? 

And left me, while a load of years 
Oppress me, — die sad tidings bring. 

Flow now diy tears— O maiden mild. 

Sweet pride of beauty, hand of snow ! 

Let joys eternal wait my child— 

The tender youth— too soon laid low ! 

My soul ! behold the maid of love, 
Keclining in the coolest sliadc, 

Beneatli the monarch of the grove ; 

Her injft of snow supports her head. 

• 

'Mid ffoljlcn locks, iicr beaming eye 
Regaros the youdi who melts her heart 
Widi melody, reclining nigh. 

Infused with sighs and love’s mild art. 

« « * • 

Farewell, 0 friendly youths, adieu ! 

And maidene tiur, I sec no more I 
Blythe summer Still has Joys for you. 

Mine's winter, — my bright days are o’er. 

O’er Ocean travel, friendly breeze, 

Tliat softly blows — to waft my soul 
To die isle of bliss, beyond die seas. 

Where storms ne’er rave, not thunders roll ; 

Where .hades of mighty men of old 
Best now profound, nor music hear, 

Ossian and Pool’s hall unfold— 

The poet’s end is drawing near. 

But ere it happen, ere my soul depart, 

'I'o Ardven’s mansion never to return, 

O bring harp and shell to soothe my 
heart — 

Now liarp and farewell, m more I 
mouiXL • , . • 


Tt 
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Deaths. 

.ivt Ladykirk, Berwickshire, Mr 
John Hunter, sclioolmahter of that parish 
near sixty years, in the year of his 
age. 

Fetfercaim, after a few hours 
Mr John Ailanison, sdioolmaster of 
that village. 

June 7. At Arbroath, Mr David Braick, 
Student of Divinity, in the 23d year of his 
age. 

Juhi 16. At F.dinhuigh, Mr David Max- 
ton, Student of Medicine, ddest sun of Mr 
Jobiah Maxton, saddler. 

23. At Fortrosc, Rev. Thomas 

fiuin, Rector of the Academy. 

June 30. At Dresden, Alwahiun Gottlob 
Werner, ('ounsellor of the ]V|mesor Saxony, 
Frofessor of Mineralog)^ arid tlie Art of 
Working Mines at Freyberg, Fellow of the 
Royal, Honorary Moniber of the Naliual 
History, and rhemical, Royal Medical, 
Fhybical, and Wernerian Socicticb of Fdin- 
burgh ; much celebrated for his Theory of 
tlie Earth, and otlier important 
and, .so far ab w'e arc informed, the tfibt Geo- 
logi>»t in the world. 

]..ondon, George John Singer, 
in the 31 bt year of his age. Author of the 
** Elements of Ulcctricity/’ and Lecturer 
on I^xpiTinicntal Flnlobop^^y, in whom Sci- 
ence has lost an ardent and higldy giftod 
votary. • 

— 22. At Cowes, Rev. Mathew Rol- 
leson, A. M. Fellow of Univerhity College, 
Oxford, in the 30th year ot his age. 

FuomotioN'*. 

A7rt7iov,s.— ATwv. 28. JVlr John Goiulay, 
I'eachcT, Bclford, Schoolmaster of Crainond, 
m room of Mr Ninlan Faton, deecased. 

Dec » — .Mr David Tennant, Schoolmaster 
of the paribli of Deninu, in room of his bro- 
ther, (Author of Anbter Fair), pionioted to 
Laaswade. 

■ — Mr WiUioiu Falconer, bon of Mr 
Gilbert Falconer, Schoolmaster, .Alierdetii, 
(iiflewa comparative trial), Muthcniatical 
Bursary, University and Murischal College 
^Ahcrdten. . - 

Air Henderson, Afifeistant and 
SuccJSNir to Mr Storic, Sdioolmaster of 
Yctholm, in room of Mr Knox, promoted, 
p 21B. 

Afffrdi.— Mr Begg, Sdioolmobtci of Or- 


miston, vacant by the resignation , of Mr 
Alexander Thonibon. 

Mr Young, Teai'hcr, Upsettlingsi 
ton, Sdioolmaster of Auldcaiiibus, vacant 
by the resignation of tlie Ibmier incumbent. 

May 30. Mr Janies Trotter, Student of 
Humiinity, Univerbity of Edinbuigh, Sdiool- 
mobter of Kyenumth. 

June, — Robert Hamilton, L. L. D. late 
ProfebsorofNaturalFhilo 60 pliy,(l>ytheTown 
C'nimeil), Frofcbbor of Matlicmatics in the 
rniversity and Marisc. College of Aberdeen, 
ami Mr .John Cniickbhanks, Preacher of the 
(iospel, Asbistant and Successor. 

■■ Mr Patrick Copland, Profesbor 
of Matliemntics, (hy tlie Prince Regent), 
Profcbbor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity und MariRchal College of Aberdeen. 

■ ■ Jons Jacob Berzelius, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Meiliiinc und Pliamiacy, Stock- 
holui, one of the Piofessor*s Chairs in tlie 
University of Berlin, wliich he has refused 
to ai’ccpt. 

3. Mess. Phelan and Kennedy, (af- 
ter a long exaniinutioii), FeIlow.<; of Trinity 
(UiUege, Dublin. 

lO. Tlte Right Hon. Robert Pt*el, 

M. P. for C'hippenhauj, and ("hief SccTetary 
of Stoic in Ireland, (hy the convocation), 
Rurgebsof the University of Oxford, in room 
of the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, 1 i. L. I). 

William Clark, Ksq. A. M. 

and L. M. Fellow of Trinity (‘ollcgc, I’ro- 
fe«or of Auattfiiy, Caiiibridgf*, in n>um of 
John llairhirRl, A. M. resigned. 

19. Hcv. G. Greed, Kdlow of St 

John's College, Public Examiner in the 
Univerbity of Oxford, vtcc llev. R. Jcnkii) , 
Fellow of Baliol ('ullcge. 

— 20. Rev. — Hanna, (by the Ge- 
neral Synod of Ulster), d’lofussor of Divi- 
nity and CJhurch Histoiy in the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution. 

■ Rev. Thomas Bradley, A. M. of 
(^leen'b College, Oxford, (by the Provost of 
tliAi College), Master of St Bee’s School, va- 
cant by the rlbignotion of the Rev. WiUiiun 
Wilson, A. M. now DomcsticLliaplain to the 
itight Hon. Lord Viscount Galway. 

■ Rev. Robert Wilson, late of St 
Master of the l<'rce Sdiool, and estate 

of Broughton, Yorkshire. 

A(lmh\ions,-^~Mity 29. Hugh Maepher- 
bon, M. D. Professor of (irceli, Sub-Pritici- 
pal. University and Ring’s College of Ab**’" 
dcv*n. 
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May 81. Rev. Daniel Dewar, 1.. I» D. 
Minister of the College Churdi, Aberdi^en, 
Profc&sor of Moral Hiilobopliy, same Uni- 
versity. 

June 25. Rev. George Biiist, D. D. one 
of the Ministers of St Andrews, (apiKiintcd 
by the Uniice Regent), Professor erf Oriental 
Languages in the New CoUegc, University 
<rf St Andrews, 

-D. D. t/i/b/.— Rev. George 
Wnglit, Markinch, presentt^d to first c|uirgc 
t>f Stirling,— by tlie University and M4aris- 
elial (College of Aberdeen, 

L. 1.. U. J/fwr.— Rev. Fletcher 13 \on of 
Stovely Hall, 1 )erby shire. Vicar of Duffield, 
.^nd Retired Chaplain of the 34th (or 'luiii- 
bcrland) Foot, University of Glasgow. 

Jnm 18. Right Hon. Robert Pegl, A. M. 
and Ute of Chnst Church, (M. P. for the 
University) ; Charh's N. Pallnier, Esq. trf 
Noihitnn liouse, Surrey, (M. P. fiir Lud- 
gershall); Edward .John Littleton, Esq. of 
'J’cildesby Park, Siafibnlsliirc, ( M. P. for the 
f'ounty), and Thomas Legh, Esq. of Lyine- 
Housc, Lancashire, (M. P. f<»r Nevton), 
both late of Braitcn-nose ; P. Patt.n Bold, 
Esq. A. M. of Buldhall, Lanea<>hi'e; avd 
Major-(Tcnera] Robert Browne of Court 
Hoyle, County of Wexford, Ireland, and 
Adlington, Lancashire, (in convocation). 
University of Oxford. 

M. I). AptU 15. Mr DuncafrfTWRTirsoii, 
\ssi&tdnt Surgeon 2;kl Light Dragoons, 
(^Lancers), (Tpi\ crafty of (Thppow. 

May 19. Mr Jol\n M‘l)ovr.dl, licen- 
tiate ol the Royal C'olli‘‘,c of burgeons, JCdin- 
hurgh, same University. 

July 2>. Mess. Willhun Hutton, Bel- 
J.ist, and John Uiehard Farifs Hutson, JLu- 
barloes ; same lJni\ersity. • 

Jum 19. Mr WiUiam H. Bodley of 
Queen’s ( ollcge, Univerbity of Oxtird. 

M.JS. • May (>. Professors, Jas. Tover«, 
(Midwiftr}), .John Bums, (Suiyerj), Ibii- 
vci uty ol (ilasgow. 

A M. March «H. Alc\andcr Rarrack, 
Mexander Taylor, Andrew Watson, Bar- 
clay Watson, George Barrow, George Brown, 
fieorge Melvin, George Moirww^i, George 
Moir minor ^ (Tcorge Mortimer, George Ho- 
bcftson, George Ru‘ el, George Smith, Wil- 
liam Barnett, William Boyd, William Cruik, 
William Falconer, William Murray, V^U- 
ham Ycsits, James Anderson, Jamcb Brel- 
nel, James Brodie, James Goidoii, James 

* The other abhre\uitions are so well 
known, that wc consider no explanation nc- 
ccs^♦l^y, 1’he degree of Master in Surgery, 

^lidwifery, sand Phamiacy, is perhaps new, 
at least unheard of by us before the ocair- 
r,*ncc of the jucsent iiLStance. 


Hutchison, Jai..cs Murray, J^mes WY-bsier, 
John Thomsiui, Robert Gordon, Uobeii 
IJnduay, Thomas Bisset, Tliomas Kidd, 
Thomas Smith,- -Uni\ersity and Marischnl 
College of Aberdeen. 

Jane 18. Arthur Ingram Aston, Esq. of 
Bra/en-nosc, and Andrew Fletclicr, Ksq.^of 
Exeter College, University of OMford. 

19. Thomas Greene, A. B. (Grand 

Compounder) ; 'J'rcvor Owen Jones, A. B. 
Thomas Arnold, (Fellow), Henry Riddell 
Mo<jdy, of Oriel ; Rev. Henry Strangwa)**, 
A. B. of Pembroke ; Christopher Di^son ; 
Philip Scott Fisher ; John l^dd Moore ; 
Rev. John Woodroffe Morgan, A. B.; 
Hcv. Robert Peel, A. R. ; Simon Fraser 
Cooke, A. B.; Rev. William Ayling of Uiii- 
verrity ; lUv. John M. Sdater, A. B. of 
Merton; T. K. M. Holland ; Henry Fox of 
Buliul ; James Vincent Jones, (F^ow) of 
Jesus ; Richard Moure, A. B. of Brazen- 
nose Colleges ; and Bev. G, Ogle, A. M. of 
Pembroke-hall, Cambridge ; ad einidunt, 
same Univeraitv. 

A. B. Jum 1 9. William Harbing (who. 
liir) of WadkaA f ’ollcge : luid Henry P<d- 
mer. Esq. of Christ ('imrcli ; Uimersit\ of 
Oxford. 



•coi I i:r.T: of .miluuei s. 


rifft — Mrs Bkiikw ell’s, “ On the Ad- 
\io.tagcs anii Disadvantage') of Theory to 
Scichie.” — Mr Andrew 'lawsc, Preaehtr of 
the ( os)u*l. 

A/(</. i.1. Th^Silvcr J'en John Bur- 
nett, son id 3'ijomas Buriiat of Puik, Esq. 
AdvoAile in Ab^gdeon. 

IN THi: i Mvi Rsi'i V or CAMititmoi:. 

Jnm 20. sirW Brou n’s gold niedids. — 
I or tilt (*rtvk (Jde, Mr J. Stainforth, Tii- 
mi) College; for the Latin Ode, Mr W. 
11. I ctt‘om, Trinity (’ollcge ; for the F3pi- 
grains, Mr (i. J, I’cnnington, King's Col- 
lege. 

May IG. Dean of Guild Hcriot’s+, iu 
Gcwgc Heriot’s Hos]ntal.— James Charles, 
luid John Rrydon, bist Antliiiictieinns ; and 
James M‘Kcn/it, luid Thoma-' Baird, the 
best W’'riti*rs. 

■ 

* Instituted in 1770 by David, ftail of 
Buchan. 

f Mr Tliomas Hcriot, inerch.mt in KcHn- 
Inirgli, was elected third bailie of thtfcity, 
jMichaelmas 1734, In an of Guild 1735 and 
173G, and died 25th, April 1749, ein the 
7(^h year of his age. 
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ProposeH.^^M.w Blackwell's*.— Univer* 
Mty and Marischal College of Aberdeen.— 
«• What have been the efiects of the monas- 
tic institutions upon literary, and upon Ci- 
vil Sonoty in general.” * 

In the University of Cambridge.— “ The 
probable cause of the apparent neglect with 
which sonte cdebraKd writers of antiquity 
have treated the Chnstian Religion.” 


GLASGOW COI.LKGE, 1st May 1817. 

This day. the Annual Distribution of 
Pri/es was made in the Common Hall, by 
the I'rincipal and Professors, in presence of 
a numerous meeting of the University, and 
of many Reverend and respectable gentle- 
ineii of this City and neighbourhood. 

TWO SILVER MEDALS, given by the 
UNIVERSITY, were odjudj^d, 

3. For the best Essay on the necessity of Re- 
velation, to .lames Thomson, Houston. 
II. For the best Specimen of Elocution, to 
.lames Tait, (*lusgow. 

PRIZES ON MR COULTER’S DONA- 
TION. 

I. For the best '•"i mi St, l^fatthcw, 
xvi. 2i. to ArchibaW iJeriiut*,’ 

Glasgow. «. 

II. I'OT the second best Scriiw'n, to .lames 
A. Steele, A. M. Dumbarton. • 

HI. For tile tliiid, to Jolin Marsh.’ill, Gbis- 
gow- 

For tlic best account of tlic Moral Fandty 
in Man,— to Peter Md*iiun, (ria'.gow. 
For the best Translation into 1; nghdi of tlic 
Panegyriciil Oration of Ivicralcs, toMames 
hlylne, Glasgow'. 

THE GARTMORE GOLD MEDAL. 
For the bea Essay on the Rise of Bullion 
during th»* late War, and its great decline 
since tlie Peace,— to Alexander M*Niel, 
Glasgow. 

IV. On the FOUNDATION of DrWatt 
of Birmingham, 


* Mrs Barbara Bhwk, relict of Dr 'I’ho- 
mos Blackwell, Prinripal and Professor of 
Greek in Marischal College, died 23d Sep- 
tember 179.3, and bequeathed the lands of 
Pulmuir, ne.ar Aberdeen, 1^. -10 far the es- 
tabUshlficnt of a Professorship of Chemistry, 
aisd L. 1 0 Sterling, yearly, for the best 
Kqgliah Discourse to be delivered in the 
3i:dl.t)f the University, (to be prescribed by 
the (’ollcge, and published), and tlie sur- 
plus of the feu-duties, &c. to be divided 
equally amonc the Princinal and lb-orc>^ors 


For the best Essay on the Application of 
Bteam to the purposes of Navigationr-^ 
to James Rennie, A. M. Sorn. 

V. TWO PHIZES for the best LATIN 
ORATIONS, were adjudgcil to 

Ebenezer Russell, Glasgow ; and 

Joseph Curry, A. M. Londonderry. 

PRIZES in the THKOLOtHCAL* CLASS 
to STUDENTS of the second and first 
years, for the best Essays on tlic follow- 
ing subjects : 

1. (m the Testimonies of Ancient Authors 
and I'raditious of Nations which corrobo- 
rate the Mosaic History. 2. On the Evi- 
dences for the Divine Authority of the 
Mosaic I)is])ensation. 3. On tlie Evi- 
dence for (’hnstianitj derived from the 
Character and Conduct of its great Author. 

* 0/‘t/tr 2d year. 

Archibald Bcnnii , Barony of Glasgow ; J- 
Macdougal, ArgiUshire; Jdhu Marshal], 
Glasgow; .lohn Dunmore Lang, Largs; 
An'hihald ('oniiell, Islay ; Jolm Uiissdl, 
GorbaL. 

2d Vrar. 

Robert Young* Avondale ; Robert M‘GU1# 
Ireland ; John Birkniyre, Paisley ; J«h* 
Miller* Glasgow ; f'hailes Grace, Glas- 
gow : John Macforlanc, Kilbarchan. 

The PRIZES to th(‘ STUDENTS of the 
MEBUKW CLASSES were adjudged os 
iiiUow 

SENIOR IIKIIRKW 

For tlic best Issvi.'iys on the Kaxlictil and Ac., 
quired Signiticntioiis of the Word 

1. To ,)anu.K A. Stcclc, A. M. Ihuiib.'»rt()ii. 

2. To John Dunmore Lang, I .arg«. 

For the bc't Critiiism on the Parablt of tin 
Vineyard, Isaiah v. 1.— 7. 

To Jamcs*A. Steele, A. M. Dumbarton. 

For tlie best Translation of the Sixth Chap- 
ter of Job, with Notes on the Original, 
(’riticul and hAplanatory. • 

7'o Jan)(‘S A. Steele, A. AI. Dumbarton. 

jrVlOR Himiti.W' CLASS. 

PjRi7Es given for (4e2ier.li Eminence in llu* 
Doily lOxuminatioii, throughout die Ses- 
sion, 

1. To Mathew Brown, Kilmaurs. 

2., To William Anderson, Kilsyth. 

Pin7i:s given, for die best S))ccimens'of the 
Paradiginu of the Hebrew Verb, 

^ 1. 3'o .1. G. Crosbie, Diimfritb. 

2. To.l. H. Tudehope, (’ainbuslang. 

3. To George I’odd, j^ulkhk. 

PRIZES IN THE LAW CLASSES. 

THREE PRIZES, for excelling in the 
Examinations on Roman Law, wore 
adjudged to James Maxwell, Gla.sgow ; 
William C oiiper, Glasgow ; and Patrick 

^Vlfn* Ai rc.liiTii « 
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TWO PRIZES for ExccDinf; in the Daily 
Examiniitioiib proposed to those StiidentK* 
of Scottish I.\w who chose to be exa- 
mined, were luljudj'cd to Stuart Bell, 
Glasgow, and Patrick Shaw, A 3 rrshire. 

Tlie PRI2KS U) the Students of the SP^U- 
GKllY CLASS, were adjudged, 

I. For the best F.xereise on ('oncussion of 
the Brain, to Hoberl (’owan, C.lasgow. 

II. For K.vcclling in the Daily Examina- 
tion, to Daniel Mackinlay, Pan*ley. « 

The PRIZES of the M ATHF.Al ATICAl. 
rjjASS, for exeelling in Exercise prt- 
hcribed during the Session, and fur gene- 
ra) propriety, diligence, and uliility, were 
adjudged, 

SKNIOn il.ASS, 

To Michael Willis, Stirling ; Reuhcn*Br^-ce, 
Derry ; and David Wylie, Liverpool. 

Jl NIOII CI.AtS. 

*S/ uiottd. 

To Samuel Ncilson Cniig, Down; .lamcis 
Dick, Tyrone; Sunr.idl CleUnd, Down ; 
.lames Taylor, IVrthhliire ; duhn War- 
nock, Antrim ; and das. Steele, Donegal. 

Jnniunw, 

To Edmund Kell, Birmingham ; ajid 
liani Vcitch, Dumtne -shirt. 

'The PRIZES of the NATURAL PHILD. 
SOPHY CLASS, for P^opi 
duct, Exemplary Diligence, and Speci- 
mens of Compobition on l*fi\sic<d Subjects, 
prcbcnbed Ir the Profess '-.s, or tiiob'n by 
thi Siudeiits themst'vcs, were adjudged to 

Vndrew Buchauaii, (iloj.gois ; IL .). Uiynx, 
A. M. Londonuerry ; dohn BletUej ,A.M. 
1 lown ; William Penney, Glasgow ; Ed- 
Ward WakeSdd. KerhU; jflirliatiwmis, 
A. M. Stirling ; dosjph Curry, AL 
liOndonderr) ; William .lohnsion, A. \f. 
Biggar ; W illiam I’inkertim, (Glasgow ; 
Kenneth ALhen^ie, (/orbaL. 

‘The PRIZES in the r.THJC CLASS, for 
Excellence in thc;Comjiosition at' Exer- 
cises on Subjeits prts.rihed w'eekly totiie 
Students, or 0 '’C. •.loiially chosen by tluin- 
alves, and hi* general eminence in tlie 
business and duties nl the Class, were ad- 
judged to, 

Si nhin'*. • 

.Ii)hnM*FaTlanc, Campbeltown; David Wy- 
lie, 1 .i verpool ; I lavid Sm i tb , Pei tlu 1 1 ii 
Andrew Rut iiei ford, PeLblcs-sliire ; Ma- 
Ihew x\daui, Rilmamock ; Robeit (»il- 
chi 1 st, I )umbarUtnsliire. 

J union s. 

Samuel f’riiig Neil son, Downpatriek ; An- 
gus M*Laiiie, Argyllshire; James Vary, 
Lanark ; t^Iuirlc- S. Ihiitcr, Clntgow • 


James ('andlisii, (ilasgow ; •and Rcbrif 
Lcislinian, Paisley. 

A PRIZE lor the best Essay on Lord Bn- 
con*8 Idyls, was adjuugcxl to Lbeiie/.er 
Rusbi'll, (ilasgow. 

The PRIZES of the LOGIC CLASS were 
adjudged us follow : • * 

I. I'or die best J*'ssay on the ispcTiuienUil 
method of studying Mind, executed in the 
V’jiCtttion, to David Smith, Perthshire. 

II. 1 4»r the best Essay on the retlix sensi* 
of Ralicule, to 

1. Henry Murland, Cheshirt. 

2. William Daviiison, (ihisgow. 

I IL For the be* t Specimen.^ of ( oiiipcwtion 
on \arioit' subjeits of Philosoidiy and of 
Taste, anti for distlnguLshtd Lminence 
and Proficiency m the whole hu-incss of 
the Class during tlie Session, to, 

1st division. 

Robert Potter, A^r; ArclnbjJd Jack, Ediii- 
hurgh ; Robf-rt (’raig, Eagle^himi. 

2i) DIVISION— srx'ioiir.s. 

Jidmund Kell, Binningliam; Jotin Tayler, 
Nottingham ; 1)avid Bryden, Ayr ; Tho- 
nitis 'riuiniaon, (rkisgow; ^I'honias Biss- 
lai.d, Reiifit w-hire ; Abel Peyton, Bis- 
mingham ; D.iiul iMOntosh, London; 
Joiin 11. (iTil), Lanark’^hirt ; William 
LairjL^^orth/A^^ M^Cret, 

Divi'*ioN— jrNionr'!. 

Peter Lang, Liverpool; Will. B..bi, Stir- 
ling ;• W ilh..iii Grahamc, f^ast Kilbride; 
David Strong, (riasgow , Jolm Miller, 
(dasgow ; .lliain WikkI, Liverptxd • 
John Thom on, (.lasgow ; James King, 
ILumhi'n; .hiiifc'. I.aurie, Ayrsliire, 

During j be CBiistnias holiday- i’ri/es wtre 

prtpjifi-ed, • 

For the bt'-t Poetical Essays on tlic Advan- 
tages imd Disndvuniagcs of Holidays , 
llii-e Prizes wcie :ul judged to, 

L l‘'ili.]und Kell, Birmingham, 

2. W dliaiii Wood, Liverpool. 

For ihe best Essays, in Prose, on die same 
tubjiTt. to D. INMntosli, London; Ihv- 
bert J ilrvton, Glasgow; and Thoma.- 
^ oung, Ren frewnl nre. 

For the best Spetimen of Recollection, *t> 
William Bern, Paislev. 

For thi be&t .Mppcarance at llie ilkivkstone 
FHamination, to Rtibert 1‘ot.v.r, Ayr; 
and David Brytfen, Vyr. 

I\»r the be.slfl'*iil)lic Theme, to Pi ter I«an{;, 

I .iverjMiol. 

The PliIZKSqf dicGRJ'LK CLASS wau 
adjudgid, • 

I. for die best (Yilical bk-Niy^on ific Medea 
of Luripidt‘, to Peter M‘Phuii, (da^x 
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tl. lu)T tli«» htbt Essay on Hunicr*.s Cutn- 
l(Tgue of the ('hiefb, and Forces cngsiged 
in the Siege of Troy,— tq Jameb Mylne, 
Glasgow. 

III. For the best Translation of a riionih in 
the O^Ulipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in 

» Verse, — lo William Muir, Kilmumock. 

IV. F’ot the hwst ’I'ranslotion of another 
Chonis in the same Trageily,— to Alex- 
ander Mini, Kilbride. 

> . For r’’e best Kssay on the Syntax of tin- 
f>e'lw Language, mupared with that of 
tiie Latin to llo. Young, Avondale. 

VI. For the he^t Fxempliiication of the 
tireik \'eib,— to .l.mios Faison, Klair> 
i »gii' ; and .lohn b'cr^pison, Ayr. 

'VI I. For Tropricty of ( ‘ondurt, Diligence, 
. 11 . d eminent Abi]itie», displayed during 
tlij S.**'sion, to 

Iliihen I'otter, \yr ; Archil) Jd .Ta^k, G1a<.- 
gow ; Daiid Bryden, Air; Walter Ma.*. 
l*huTw.»n, Cu'dro'i*.; P. L.jnir, J.i\»T/>ooI. 

'J'honiii«Burn>-i'le, LLeg<‘ii ; William Swan, 
.Markiiuli; William ('lirj’^-Ul, (iJas'ow-: 
Joarhim Uastello, Me\if.) ; John Millar, 
(•la'gow. 

.lames M*Litchi<., n.JrcmpIe ; .^amt•^ Par- 
ker, Glavgitw ; Jolm l'ergns'*jn, A\r; 
Robert Sievtart, Glasgtm ; Alexander 
i'ov'an, .lolm Ikl), Pui^-lev. 

Jidm Watt, jh id) <»Us- 

gon ; .lolin MitcheU, AudersoWP’'^’^ * 

PRIZES in the HU.MAMTY TL \SS. 

I. For the hcit Original Composition in La- 
tin N'tTKe, to Robert Potter, .\yr. 

II. For the best Original ('om]x»''iiion in 
Latin Prose, to .loliUfOynKuk, (ilasgow. 

in. For die best Translation iiiu» English 
S'erse of the E}Msode of '\isiis and Ku- 
ryalus, in the 9th dWieid of X^rgil, to 
9'honias Hissland, Renfrewshire. 

J V. For the. best ( hroTiidogical T.ible.x of 
i‘'vemh m homan, Grecian, and Jewish 
llistorx, from the 1st to the 7l9tli U, ('. 
to 'rhoinas Bisslitnil, Renfrewshire : and 
"William Grahtiin, F.wt Kilbride. 

V, For the best F/Ssay on tbt Personal and 
Jjtcrary (.'httracter of lloraixs to John 
Carapbcll, Uoxburghsliirc ; John Uirk- 
niyre, Renfrewshire. 


VI. Ftw the hcf-1 History of the Second Pu- 
nic War, to Robert Potter, Ayr ; and 
Thomas Bissland, Heiifrew'shire. 

VII. For the best Translation of the Andria 
of Terence, to Thomas Brown, Glasgow f 
and John (iarven, Arran. 

VIII. For the best Translation of Uiccro tic 
Sntf t luh , to Abel Peyton, Binriingham* 

IX. F(ir (he Ix’st Accoiint of the Political 
Structure of the Roman Republic, to Ed- 
mund Kell, Birmingham. 

X. I For the greatest portions of the Latin 
Poets committed to Memory, to 

John Hall, Northundierland ; and, Thomas 
Dyniock. (ila*gow. 

XI. For Fxcelbng ut the Black Sume 
F.vamin.ition, to 

1 . James Dcnnistouii, numbarton&hirc. 
3 . JVilUmn Veiteh, I)umftit*.‘!-shire, 

R. AVilliam Teimant, Ayriiliirc. • i 
k James liopHrk, (jksHgow. 

.n Matdiew Turnbull, Diinipare. 

XIL For Fxcmplarv Diligence, Regulari- 
ty. and I'aleiits disp],i}’cd during die 
S< u*n, to 

L ( hurles Rowat, Campbcitoh, 

Robert .A I -Lure, (»lasgow. 

WUhaie Madicr4 ILi.fiewshire, 

John ('lidiliertson, Gorbals. 

Thomas (’hriKtie, <»l;wgow, 

2. Jame* Md.itchie, AvrsJtirc. 

AJ^dliani Swan, FUe^hire. 

.’tohn Fergiisson, Ayr. 

Alexander ( ’ow an , < »l.i«goMx 
Jolm .Moiitgomciy Bt 11, Paisley. 

3. John 'J'i onijist-n. Dairy, Ayrshire. 

4. .lohn Watt, Glasgow. 

Lc-orge Reid, CJlasgow. 

Juims.f. Wood, >oithiin.bnIanJ. 
James !’’ergusofi, Blairlogie. 

For Kxeellmg at the separate Meeting o< 
die .lunior Students, to 

1. .knnes IL G^bl), Ayrshire. 

2. .loll!) Watt, (jrlasgou. 


ERRATA. 

P, 217. Col. 1. 1. i2. fo/ Hope tvwJ Logie* 

47. VctfrZ Feb. IS. 

— 2lH. — — — 14. /or Feb. 3. Wardrop 
r rad Jan. 31. Wartlrope. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ILof.nAriiY. 

* dll Marquis dc Dangcaii, o.i 

Souin.'il dc la ( out de l..ouis XIV. dcpuis 
IdHl jn^qu'a 171.*, avee detj notes hi.sto- 
rupi^ ct crithpu'iv |)ar Madame la Com- 
t ;roC dc lid.lif , 3 tom. Svo. L. 1 : 1 1 *. (»- 


The Sctageiianan, (►r the flccoUctrtloiiK 
of a Literary Life, 2 vol, Hvix L. 1, Is. 

Dr Watkin's Mnnoirsof the Higlit llon^ 
R ichard Brinsley Sheridan ; 4hc second and 
cojif-luding part embeUished with a linely 
f’.grjved portrait of the present iMrs 
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riilun, after Sir Joshua Heynolds, 4to. L. 

16s. 

Divinity. 

Sennons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public 
Duties, by the very llev. William Vincent, 
D. D. late Dean of Westminster, 8vo. lUs. 
6 ( 1 . 

On the Principles of tlic Cliristian Re- 
ligion, addressed to her daughter, and on 
'J'heology, by Mrs Lucy Hutchinson, au- 
thor of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
vernor of Nottingham (Rustic and Town, c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

l.etters addresseil to a Serious and Humble 
Kmjuirer after Divine Truth, with .i pecu- 
liar aspect to the circunistanees of tiie }> «*- 
Kent times, by the Rev. Edward Cowper, 
Rector of Hainstall, U(‘dware, 1 2140 . 6s. 

Sennons, chiefly on Devotional Subjects, 
by the Rev. Arcliibidd Bonar, late Minister 
of Craniond, volume second, ISiiio. second 
edition, 6s. 

Sermons cliicfly on Practical Subjects, by 
£. Cogan, 2 vol. Hvo. L. 1, 4«. 

Observations, Critical, Itlxplanatoiy., and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures, by 
Mrs Cornwallis of Wittersham, Kent, 4 vuL 
4fiiiroL L. 2, 2s. 

A Series of Sennons on various Subjects 
of Doctrine and Piuctice, by the llcv. 
George Mathew, A. M. 2 vol. 

The Domestic Altar, a Si\ W iffK'i oulse 
of Morning and Evening Prayeis, fur the 
Use of Fiunilics ; to wliicli are added, a few 
on Particular Occasions, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, A. M. author of a SjMem of 
Pnijer. Svo. Hs. 

EdU CATION. • 

A Short System of Arithmetic, fur the 
UhC of Scliools, by John ( hristwni. House 
Governor of (I eoTge Heriot's Hosjutal, iSmo. 
Is. 3d. bound. 

^ • A Book of Questions, adapted to Mrs 
Tnmmer’.s England, Sm])tiirL, Ancient and 
Roman Histones, begun bv herself luid 
completed by her daughter, Sarah Trimmer, 
2 vol. 18mo. hound in red, 6s. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School, by Mrs Tayloi . 
and Jane 'I'aylor, foolscap Svo«5s. 

Moral fuluire ; attempted in a Series of 
I.ectiu-c^i delivered to the Pupils and Teaclv 
ers of the Old and New iNlceting Sunday 
Schools in Binnicigham, interspersed v^ith 
n variety of Illustrative Anecdotes. To 
which is added, a C’oncise Narrative of the 
Origin, Progna-s, and Permai.eni Success of 
the Institution, and tlir L iivs and Regula- 
• tions by which it is at prese nt govcmwl, by 
James Liu’cock, 12ino. 5s. (>d. 

An Introduction to English (''oinjiosition 
tnd Elocution, in foui v...^L I* op 


Modernised and Moralized, in ft Scries of 
Instructive Talcs, calculated botli as residing 
les.sons, and as subjects for narration. 2. 
Skeletons of those I’ales, with leading que?- 
tions and hints to guide and assist the ju- 
vendc writer in recomposing them. 3. Po- 
etic Reading made J.asy by Metricid Noti.> * 
to each line. 4. An Appendix <»f Sclcc^ 
Prose, by John Carey, L. J.. D. i2mo. 

Errors of Pronunciation and Improper 
Expressions, used frequently, andchiehyby 
the inliabitants of l-ondon ; to w'hich arc 
added, those in piiuilar use, cliieMy by U.e 
inhabitants of Paris, 3s. 6d. 

'J’he Bible Cla^s-Book, or Scripture Rea- 
dings for every Day in tlie Year, being 
*J’hree Hundred and Sixty-Five i.essons, se- 
lecteil from the most instructive and im- 
proving parts of the SacTcd SiTipture^-, 
ud.q)t(d to the use of SchooL and Fuuiilie-j 
12iiio. 6-!. 

History. 

The Annual KegLsfer, or a View (»f the 
History, Pt»litics» ami Literamre for the 
year iMlfi, Hvo. I6s, 

'Hie Eilinhurgh Annual Register for 
1S15, L. 1, Is. 

The History oCtlie British Revolution, re- 
cording all tin* cventscjp|pctetl with that 
tranaiclufl^ ' ' • ^^w^rfS^Kcotland, and Irc- 
■•ffffHfflomio the ('apitukitioii of J.imericlv 
in 1691, in iJie lu^t of these kingdoms m- 
cliisive, (.Lorge Moore, Esq. Hvo. 1 Is. 

The liisiory ot Java, cont.'uning a gene, 
ral dcHTiptiim of the Couiitiy and its liihii> 
bitants, the -t.ate of Agriculture, Manul’ac* 
tures, and ('omiiiirce, the nature of the 
Govermaenl and luslilutions ; and the cus- 
toms any usagbh peculiar to the people : to- 
gether with an acwimt of the l.anguages, 
literature, and Antiquities of the Country, 
and the native Historv of tl^MsIaiid, prin- 
eijially from nativ e autlioriti^ by Sir 1’110- 
mas Stamford Knight, F. R. S. and 

S. A. late lieut.-Governor of that Island 
and its dependencies, Ac. 2 vol. 4to. L. 6, 
Os. 

The History of Ireland from the earliest 
ages to the l^nion, by the Rev. Samuel 
Burdy, Svo. JOs. 6d. 

Historical Account of Discoveries' and 
Travels in Africa, from the earliest ages to 
the present time, by tlie late John Leyden, 
M. D. Completed anxl enlu'-gul, with 
Views of tl*d present state of the Contiiient, 
by Hugh iMurray, F. R. S. E. 2 vol. Hvo. 

2?s. 

An Historical Display of the eflTecti^ of 
Plivsicid and Moral Causes on the chamc- 
ter and eircutustancea of Nations, including 
a eoniparisoTi of tlie Anoitnks and Modern'*, 
in ifgard to tlicir Intrllcctual and Sodu! 
•‘t.n*, by lohn Bighmd, Author of 1 ctfeis 
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on thi* Stiiiljrot' History, History of Europe, 
hue. 8vo. I'is. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, 
coiumciicing with thi' (’reation, and oarriwl 
clown to tlic Peace of Pans 1 7(i3 ; in which 
the descent of all Nations ^uni their coin* 
cnon ancestor is traced, the course of Colo- 
nisation's ni.trkcd. the progress of the Arts 
and Sciences noticed, and tlie whole story 
of mankind is re\ icwcd, as ronneeted a^itli 
the inorid government of tin* World and 
the Hevcaled Dispensation, by the Rev. W, 
U. \V Intake r. Hector of St Mililretrs, ('an- 
terbury, 2 vol. 4 to. L. S, Ss. 

MiscnLLAXins. 

The Colonks and the present American 
Revolution, translated fioiii the French of 
M. de Prodt, formerly Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, Hvo. 12s. 

The Youi.g Man of Honour’s Vade- 
mecum, bcnii; a salutar) Treatise on Duel- 
ling, togctlicr with the Annals of Chivalry, 
the D^dcal Tn.U, and .luilicial Combat, 
from the e.»rUtst limes, by Abnihain Bos- 
cjuert, Fsq. 12 no. 5s. * 

Characters of Sliakcsp. are’s Plays. By 
Williaui Ilavlitt, Hvo. JOs, 6(!. 

A second part of Annata, exhibiting a 
view of tiic monutrs and iristitutions of the 
metropolis. 

Novi:ls. 

Harrington, a Tale, and Ormond, a 
Tide, in 3 voL by Maria Kdgv'worih, 2 Is. 

Letip V’eor; or, a Woman’s Privilege, by 
Belma Davenport, o vol. 12nio. 255. 


The Deserter, by Amelia Bcaiiclerc, 1 
vol. 22s. 

Beft Rob ; or, the Witcli of Scot-muir, 
commonly called Madge the Snoover^ a 
ScotUsh Talc, 12mo. 5s. 

Poetry. 

A PilgnniBgc to Craigmillar, and other 
PtH?nis. By .iinnes Fraser, foolscap, 4s. 

Lallah Rookh, an oriental Uumanct*, 
tliiyl edition, Hvo. 1 1s. 

Syhillmc Leaves, a collection of Poems, 
by S. 1\ Coleridge, hvo. 10s. (id. 

The Lament of Tasso, by l.ord Byron, 
Is. 6d. 

Greece, a Poem in three parts, with 
Noil'S, Classical lllustriitions, and Sketchaa 
of the Jjicenery, by William Haygartli, A.M. 
4lo. L. 2 : 12 ; 6. 

Vovvons and Travels. 

The Traveller’s Guide to France and the 
Netherlands, by .Tohii Sugden, IHmo. 4^. 

Vo«ag( to the North Pole, by J. Bragg, 
12nio. 3s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France^ 
Switzerland, on the banks of the Rhinc,^ 
and through part of tltc Ncdicrlanda, in 
year I8l(i. Hvo. 12s. 

A Narrative of a V^oyage to HudsonV 
,lfy \’s Majesty's ahip Rosamond, con- 
taining some account of the north-eastern 
aiast of America, and (d* the tribes iifhalnt- 
ing that remote region, by Lieut. Edward 
tbappel, U. N, Hvo. 12s. 


NyTlvS TO CORUF.SPONDKNTS. 

F. C. wriUs in the Wie Spirit df Criticism ; hut his 'jiaper is more suited Cor a Rth- 
gjoii«! Maga/me for one ot the nature of ours. 

If L. give us a pnicticul view of hii* suhjwt-t, (Striking the Fiars), wc think « 

w'ould be inflating. 

('olibet’s last Address is too well known, and too justly appretiated, to require iuhortidt! 
or comment. * 

We received Abditus after tlic poetical part of our Magazine had gone to press. 

2 is received. 

A great many boliitions of tlic same Query arc sometimes received ; and as (he wImIc 
f>f these cannot be inserted, all that we can do, ii to make an impartial selection. 

Query H. is ansMenri by ,T. D.— A. J.— •WXYZ,—- and AKL. 

9. by WXYZ. and AKL. 

11. by J. 1).— A. S.— WXYZ.— and AKL'. 

Wc have to apolopzc to oiu ingenious (’orryspondent AKL. for delaying to insert some 
of his excellent i^utiims, winch, we are forced to do on account of a mistake about the entt^ 

We thank J. C. for his cori/ttion: his monnscTipt is correct. ^ 

feel much obliged to Messrs. Brown and .loi'kson for tlieir able paper on Practical 
Surv'cying ; but in its present shape, it is too much extended for our limits. 

• We are making arrangoinents Air giving a general sketch of the History of the Times, 
in' placc of the CliTOnkle. In a Quaiterly ^fagazinc of die si/e of ours, a Ghranidemust 
of necessity be very meagre ond uninteresting ; and in the present Number ve have left 
■i* oiU, in order toa^rd zoom for mure inqxirlant nrtidcs. 

No, IV. TvW hs puhlished in November. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


•N THE SYSTEM OP EDUCATION 
FUR<>UED IN THEMARISCHAL COL- 
tCGE OF ABERDELN. 

To the Editor of the Liieraro ovjj- 
Statistical Magazmi^ 

Sin, 

As ^ clear statement of the me- 
thod of education in any public se- 
minary, is the only mcafts by which 
its merits or demerits cah beascei- 
taiiied, I have been induced to lay 
before you the following account of 
that pursued at Maiiscbal College, 
Aberdeen, in hopes that it may 
prove useful tfud interesting to 
aome of your numerous readers : 
and as I have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of examining with great care 
the plan of instruction ried on at 
that University, I can safely vouch 
for the accuracy of the following 
Fcmaiks *. 

* Mansdial College is situated in the 
Kew Town of Abeid^« and was fbund^ 
liy George Kdth, Earl of Manbcbal, in 
1695. It is a^duU, heavy-looking buil^g, 
erected more* with a vnw to GonveoienGe 
than ornament. 

VoL. I. U 


A few days Ixifore the beginning 
of the 'JCSMon, which generally takes 
place about ihe 1st of November, 
there is institute ^ «®ipetition for 
at which agicat itiniiber 
of young men fiom iiifrereiit paits 
of the^counlty, who propose to cn-^ 
ter on theii acudeinu a* studies, make 
tlicir appearance. The candidates 
are assembled^ together in a large 
hall, in presence ot the Hiofes<?ors 
of the*Univei^ty, and tlie magis* 
trates of the Town. The exeicise 
which is to determine^ the success 
of the candidate, consists in the 
translation of a few English sen^ 
tenccs into Latin; and he who exe- 
cutes the task in the most coriect 
and ehgant manner, carries off the 
prize. There are several other 
prizes which become <ho rcwaids 
of different degrees of mci it, and 
which, although not of veiv great 
consequence in a pecuniaiy point 
of view* ‘are nevertheless att 4 »nd- 
cd with some degice of advai - 
tage and honour to their pov 
sessors. The first Bursaiy*ha^ of 
late yeais amounted to upwards of 
L. 10 Sterling, which the stuSlent 
u • 
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riTcives a?inually during the period 
of his residence at the University, 
and this, to make his course com- 
plete, must last four years. The 
Bursa! ** arc considered as the lead- 
ers of their respective classes, and 
become in some degree responsible 
for their bchavioiii', and alternately 
keep a regular account of their at- 
tendance at College, which they I'c- 
port to tlie Professors ; and th«- de- 
linquents arc punished by impos- 
ing fines upon them. 

This method of competition for 
Bursaries often fails to answer the 
purpose for which it was originally 
intended, for those who are the suc- 
cessful candidates arc not always 
the mo'^t deserving in point of pro- 
ficiency, as is often evinced during 
the course of their studies. This 
seeming anomal}', it is to be pre- 
sumed, arises from the following 
cause. — The candidates who attend 
the competkipn arc composed of 
two cl;tsses-3lTBilliHii!i)i iiMii ■lii^ ^Vom 
different parts of the county*, and* 
those who hrive lieen educated at 
the (irainmar School of the Tow’ll. 
The former class lalioiir under pe- 
culiar disadvantages, which cannot 
lie attributed to the^Iatter. They 
are chiefly composed of.raw» young 
fnen, who, having •been brought 
up in the country, and secluded in 
a great measure from the world, 
are unskilful in some of tliebranch- 
e» of learning ; and it is not there- 
fore to be wondered at that they 
should in many cases fail of suc- 
cess, even although their profici- 
ency might have entitled them to 
a preference. And it often hap- 
pens, that soon as they have 
become habituated to the scene be- 
fore them, their ascendency over 
those who were successful candi- 
dates, becomes, in a high degree 
Cun^picuolls. This fault in the con- 
stitution of the College (for a fault 
it sufely is) might be easily rcmc- 
"difiiS, *by deferribg the competition 


for prizes till near the end of the 
session. 

Besides those Bursaries obtained 
by competition, there are several 
others, some of which are in the 
gift of particular individuals,, and 
others are in that of tlie Pro- 
fessors, who bestow them upon 
those whose merit seems best, to 
entitle them to some reward. 

During the first session at Col- 
lege, the labours of the student are 
wholly directed to the acquisition 
of the Greek language. He is sup- 
posed to have attained a sufficient 
knowledge of Latin previously to his 
entrance upon his academical ca- 
reer, and therefore proceeds imme- 
diately to Dunlop's Greek Gram- 
mar. As a perfect acquaintance 
with the grammar of any language 
is the only means by which it can ' 
be thoroughly understood, great 
pains are taken to fix it in the mind 
of the student,— and consequently, 
during his first year, he does not 
progress in reading 
Greek. It is during his second 
session that he has with confidence 
to look forward to an intimate ac- 
quaintance witli the writings of He- 
lper and Xenophon. But it is to 
be regretted, that the attendance 
at the secobd Greek class is at pre- 
sent optional ; and in consequence 
of this circumstance, many whose 
interest it would have been to have^ 
attended it, arc glad to have the 
opportunity of bringing forward an 
excuse.— The student's attendance.^ 
at College, during the first year of 
his residence there, is limited to 
three hour^ a day, which he em- 
plo 3 \s in repeating those exercises 
w^ich had been formerly prescribed, 
and in receiving others to prepare 
for a future occasion.* 

Near the conclusion of the ses- 
sion, a general competition takes 
place in tlie Greek class for a Sil- 
ver Pen, presented to the Uni- 
versity by the Earl of Bucltan^ apd 
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which it is reckoned a great honour 
to g jin. The exercise consists in 
converting a piece of Latin into 
Greek ; and he who performs this 
most to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
fessors, has his name engraven 
upon a medal, attached to the Sil- 
ver Pen, and at the same time re- 
ceives an appropriate reward. 

During his second session, *the 
Student has to enter upon the study 
of Natural and Civil History, and 
Mathematics. It may be easily 
supposed, that on account oi the 
great extent of the former branches, 
his ^icquaintance with them must 
be only supcrficiaL He gets a ge- 
neral sketch of the natural history 
of the heavenly bodies, without at- 
tempting to explain their pheno- 
mena, AS by so doing he would en- 
croach upon the province of the 
Natural Philosopher. He next de- 
scends to a consideration of the 
earth, and takes a general view of 
the wide field there disjjlaved. fot 
the observation of the naturalist. 
After having rapidly' glanced over 
the immense and interesting field 
of nature, he is directed to a view 
of the general history of the world, 
and with this his labours iiuisli 
until next session. • 

With regard to mathematics, he 
has, during this term, been em- 
ployed ill becoming acquainted with 
'its first elements. He has carefully 
studied the first six books of Euclid, 
Plane Trigonometry, with its ap- 
plication to the measurement of 
heights and distances, and has also 
got some knowledge of Algebra. 
In the course of his * attendance 
upon the second mathematical class, 
W'hich takes place during his thfrd 
session, he has been for some time 
employed in reviewing whuc he had 
formerly studied of that important 
branch of science. He next pro- 
ceeds to study the XI. and XXL 
books of Euclid, concerning solids; 
and after having got as much know- 
. Ui 


ledge of these as his tinfe will per- 
mit, he goes on to the considera- 
tion of Conic Sections. He next 
enters upon Spherical Trigonome- 
try, and afteiWi.rds becomes ac- 
quainted w'ith the theories* of Net 
vigation and Perspective, together 
w'iih the higher parts of A’gebra. 
Here, the mathematical labours of 
the gcMierality of students stop, as 
the 3d and 4>th mathematical classes 
are only attended hy those who 
were conqietitors for the mathema- 
tical prize, which will be adverted 
to in the sequel. 

What has hitherto been men- 
tioned as constituting the whole at- 
tainments of the niatliL'inatlcal stu- 
dent at this College, it must he ob- 
served, are little more than the ele- 
ments of that important and exten- 
sive blanch of science. But it must 
also be <*onsidercd, that the object 
of this seminary is not to make the 
student nerfect -Iffry brunch qf 
but only to give him as 
much ^general knowledge as will 
cnaliW* him afteiwards to prosecute 
his studies witii success. And in- 
deed, if hy assiduous study he docs 
not endcavoiy* piogressivc^y to in- 
Ctiease his attainments, what he has 
received will prove of .com- 
paratively little use to him. 

During his thud session at Col- 
lege, the student directs his view to 
the inlcreNting si'icnie of Natural 
Philosopliy, the different liranches 
of which he studies in the following 
order : Met'lnmics, Laws of Moiloii, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, 
Acoustics, Electricity, Magnetism, 
and lastly, Astronomy. 

The .student’s fourth and last 
year at College is emphi^^'d wholly 
111 the ttudy of Moral Philosophy 
and Ubetoric. This plan of hnish- 
uig the course with the science pi 
mind, is, 1 believe, seldom followed 
in other Universities, but seepds 
notwithstanding tetcarry along wijih 
it ievcrul pcculikr advantages. ' It 
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appears evident, that before enter- 
ing iinon the study of the phenomena 
oi mind, the student ought to have 
mado himself in some degree ac- 
qvuiinted v?ith the phenomena of the 
«iaterinJ woild, as the latter afford 
him, the only analogies he can use in 
the consideration of the former. It is 
also consistent with the dictates of 
reason, to suppose, that in study- 
ing the principles of universal laii- 
giinge, he should be previously ac- 
quainted with those signs which 
form the (*ominiiDication of ideas 
between particular individuals. And 
as a great number of the disputes 
which have at different periods been 
intioduced into abstract science, 
depend solely upon the precise 
meanings attached to the different 
terms used in them, *it would cer- 
tainly be of the greatest advantage 
.to the student of the phenomena of 
mind, to make himself acquainted 
with the diflLu^nt lfnid« of artificial 
language, togeUiffWv*f'*t^^' _ 
civmstances which have gKidually 
contributed their influence to ^hange 
the import of particular terms, and 
to introduce new ones. Upon the 
whole, the method sometimes fol- 
lowed, of studying Abstract sci^ 
liefore the phenonjena mawr, 
seems liable to a considerable dej^ee 
of censure, and ought always to be 
avoided. 

Shortly after the commencement 
of each session, a com|)etition takes 
;p]ace among the students of mathe- 
matics for a priEe, which is award- 
:ed to him who performs the exer- 
cises which have been prescribed, in 
the most approved manner. Those 
who, were candidates at this com- 
petition have the privilege of at- 
tending a third mathemavical class, 
in which the properties of the higher 
Curvgs and the method of Fluxions 
taught. 

Upon reviewing the whole, plan 
^t)f iastruction pursued at this Uni- 
.yersity, an aUentiva observer, can- 
not fail to notice many things w'or- 


thy of approbation, while at the 
same time several defects are ob- 
vious. As the number of young 
men educated at one time seldom 
amounts to more than three hun- 
dred, a better opportunity is af- 
forded to the Professors, of- mark- 
ing the progress of individuals, and 
of seconding their efforts, than 
would have been the case had their 
numbers been more considerable. 
Another peculiar advantage arises 
from this circumstance, and of the 
greatest consequence in every pub- 
lic seminary : I allude to the faci- 
lity w^th which strict discipline can 
be maintained, which is often of 
more benefit to him who is subject- 
ed to it, than all the lectures upon 
order and morality which he may 
hear from the Professor’s chair. 
When young men enter upon their 
academical studies, they have, in 
most cases, just emerged from the 
trammels of the discipline imposed 
upon them during their attendance 
schools, and generally 
bail with delight the time when 
they are no mure to be consider- 
ed as boys, but to be entitled to 
the appellation' and treatment qf 
gentlemen. This is a very ciiti- 
cal sera in” the moral history of 
the student, and one which gene- 
rally fixes for life his happiness or 
misery. It is at the period when 
he comes to be looked upon as one 
who has attained the full use of his 
reason, that much is to be dreaded 
with regard to his conduct, and at- 
.tention to his education. There is 
a self-sufficiency and pride which 
are apt now to creep in, and which, 
if allowed tn gain a footing, will 
it^main with him through life. And 
it is certain, that tlje destruction 
of the hopes of many a fond parent 
has arisen from bad habits intro- 
duced at this time of life, substi- 
tuting idleness and vige for in- 
dustry and virtue, and gradually 
. undernitning cvciy virtuous im- 
press] o/i. 
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The introduction of pernicious 
habits may in a great measure be 
prevented^ by kee])ing a strict ac- 
count of each student’s attendance 
at College, and by inquiring into 
the cause of his absence ; and al- 
though absence without an excuse, 
neglect of study, or any other mis- 
demeanour, never subject the stu- 
dent to corporal punishment, -s-yet 
these abuses are prevented by other 
methods equally effectual, and not 
so derogatory from the dignity of 
College-discipline. 

The very beneficial method of 
keeping exact accounts of \he aU 
tendance of each student at College, 
is, 1 l)elicve, not followed in all 
the Scotch Univei*sities. — Perhaps 
in many cases, the nunUier in each 
class may pievent such a plan from 
being conveniently introduced. — 
The class might, however, be di- 
vided into different portions, and a 
censor appointed over each, whose 
business it might be to report 
the Professor the non^ttendance 
of any student. Another p^an of 
perhaps riiore easy execution might 
be followed : Each student might 
be provided with a certain nu^ibcr 
of tickets, one of which he should 
be obliged to deliver \o the door- 
keeper each time he attended the 
lecture, and thus a list of those who 
were absent might easily be ob- 
^tained. By this method a prac- 
tice, which, 1 believe, is sometimes 
followed at the* University of Edin- 
burgh, might be restrained ; many 
students, especially of those whose 
promotion in their profession re- 
quires a certificate of* attendance 
at a particular class, are in the prac- 
tice of diking out a ticket for that 
class, whicl^ they attend only two 
or three times during the whole 
session ; and when called upon, 
they can show their ticket, without 
having rqgped any benefit from the 
possession of it. 

Those who have the management 


of our Scotch Universities, would 
do well to correct those little abuses 
which are constantly creeping in 
upon them, and which arc gradu- 
ally tending to change their origi- 
nal form of govern ment^ Tht^ 
should be extremely careful to ex- 
clude that luxury and indolence 
which have obtained a footing in 
some neighbouring Universities, 
and which, it is to be feared, will 
ultimately impair that desire of 
knowledge which was so laudably 
cherished during last century, and 
which gives scope for the exertion 
of the noblest faculties of man. 
While they are ^king any innova- 
tions, they shoum be careful not to 
introduce any thing which can, in 
the smallest degree, tend to obstruct 
that commifnication of knowledge 
which has hitherto contributed its 
powerful influence, in enabling this 
country to dnfiaintain its high rank 
among the natioi^^ !:iMEurope. 

• SCOTUS. 


ON MEMORY. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
* Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

TTiie true knowledge of memory 
is to be obtained by a careful and 
patient attention to the operations 
of our own minds, and by a dili- 
gent and impartial study of what 
the best authors have written con- 
cerning it. 

The exercise of mcmoiy, no 
doubt, depends almost entirely on 
the sound state of the brain ; but 
so does the exercise of almost all 
the powers of the mind ; and, 
while we a*dmit this position ovith 
regard to memory, or any other 
mental power, it. does not follow 
that mind is material, or results 
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from a pecliliar organization of the sensations and ideas come into the 
brain. The only legitimate conclu- mind in the former way, it may, 
sion to be drawn Irom it is^ that the for distinction's sake, be called in- 
brain is the connecting medium voluntary memory ; when in the 
between mind and matter, and that latter, active memory. This is al- 
d souncUstate of the brain is neces- so called recollection, and is much 
sary to the energies of mind, whau more perfect than the other, 
ever suhslance it may be. In this last kind of memory 

Mcmmy is sometimes greatly sevend powers of mind aie concern- 
impaired, or lost, by the head being cd, pariicularly attention, volition, 
injured. It is much and variously reasoning, and that faculty which 
affected by disease, particular ly pinlosophers have called the asso- 
fever ; but sometimes after the ciation of ideas. The link which 
fever ceases, it becomes unconi- connects memory with any of these 
monly vigorous. Not uiifrequent- faculties, has not hitherto been cx- 
ly it has been abolished by apo- plained ; and probably will remain 
plcctic, cpile{itic, ^hysterical fits. as much a secret as its connection 
Memory appears at a very early with the brain. It is the business 
|>eriod of life, as soon pci baps as of philosophy to ascertain the fact, 
external ahjects are iicrceived. The lathcr than explain the cause, 
child nt the breast readily distJn- Memory not only supplies images 
guishes its mother or nurse from to the mind, like the imagination, 
strangers ; an action which implies but docs something more. What- 
the exercise of judgment, as well ever ideas or sensations it brings 

as memory. tip^ it persuades us tliat we had aU 

sensations. 

rity, than most of our inteHectual Wliatcvci^ scene it presents, we 
faculties. In the boy, youtlif and have the conviction that this scene 
full-grown man, it advances to per- was presented before. It gives no 
fcction ; in the decline of life it be- new picture, but recalls an old one. 
comes weak ; and, iq, extreme old It renews impressions which were 
age, disappeais. A peculiarity of once received. It reminds us of 
memory in old age js, lhat h re- objects with wh»ch we were once 
members best the sensations and acquainted. It sets before us things 
ideas of boyhood. or youth. to which we once attended. This 

The powers of memory among is the peculiarity of memory, the 

men are much diversified. This mark hy which it is distinguished,* 
diversity, doubtless, is chiefly owing ilie lest by which it,is known, 
to the original constitution of the Generally a man, in the* full vi- 
mind ; but occasionally, also, to gour of health, has all his faculties 
some unknown condition of the in perfection. He who has a 
nervous system, by which the sen- powerful imagination, and a cor- 
tient and material principles are rcct judgment, has also a good 
tunnccted. memory. In the player, who for 

Two kinds of memory are ob- twenty years acts most of the cha- 

scrva^Ie ; either former .sehsations racters in possession cf the stage ; 
and ideas occur to, the mind of their or in the preacher, who from Iwcn- 
pVn accord, when we afe not seek- ty-six to sixty-four, mandates two 
ing for them ; or they rise up in it long sermons every week, it may Ixt 
when we endeavour to rccal them, amazingly increased. In the phi- 
though not, perhaps, till after va- losophcr, who gives himself up to 
#rious and repeated ^orts. When abstract studies, it may laifguish ' 
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from want of exercise ; or in the poet, 
who loves to cull every flower which 
busy imagination plants, it may 
seem greiitly weakened, and in some 
measure justiiy the well-known 
couplet*: 

‘‘ Where beams of warm imagination pby. 
The mctiiory^s soft figures melt away.’* 

But in this and other cases, Ithc 
matter has been exaggerated. Men 
of philosophic and poetic genius 
have great memories, as well as 
other faculties great. There may 
be persons, indeed, who are prodi- 
gies in memory, but iclcots in other 
things ; but from some unknown 
state of the scM.wriu7n commune, by 
which mind is affected, such cases 
cannot be explained. This remark 
holds with regard to memory for 
numbers, of which some extraor-* 
dinaiy instances are on record. 

. It will require little sagacity to 
discover that memory is of vast 
importance to man. Without this 
faculty we can have no id?a of |)er- 
sonal identity, or that we are the 
very persons at present which we 
W'ere many years ago. Every man 
is his right mind is convinced that 
this is the case ; he ci^nnot for a 
moment believe that any imposition 
is practised upon him in this mat- 
ter. What memory suggests is 
judged to be true ; and though she 
may not exhibit all his former ex- 
perience, he cannot for a moment 
believe, that the account which she 
gives is false or unfair. 

- If it were not agreed among all 
men, that the ev identic of memory 
in this respect was to be* depended 
upon, wc could not deserve any 
ci'edit for our actions, look back 
to the past any pleasure, have 
any heart to engage in business, 
contract any obligation, discharge 
any trust, or indeed be accountable 
. beings. , 

The idea of duration is also ah- 
tallied from memory. By recall- 
ing former sensations and adeas. 


wc learn that time is progressive ; 
that it never stands still, but is 
a stream which is ever flowing. 

Unless we could connect one por-. 
tion of time with another, past tran- 
sactions and events could* not lie 
known ; we could not even know 
that men ever existed ; that king- 
doms and CMnpires were founded ; 
that revolutions in government and 
manners had ever been accomplish- 
ed ; that arts and sciences had ever 
been improved ; no facts, in moral, 
natural, ov chemiccal philosophy, 
could ever have been accumulated ; 
history could not have been written, 
or poetry cultivated ; impressions 
of the. beauties of animal and vege- 
table nature could not have hcfti 
preserved ; skill in any mechanical 
profession could not have been 
transmitted to other ages ; even 
every conception of human beings, 
of relatives, fi iends, or acquaintan- 
ces, would have p''* IsSed. 

WitlK)ut memory, we could have 
no idea* of future existence ; could 
not ptrsuade ourselves that we 
might live hereafter; act upon any 
scheme of improving our minds or 
our fortunes ;• of educating our 
children, or providing for our 
wantSf or thosa of our dependents; 
we could not liave any hope of an 
honourable death, or a happy im- 
mortality. 

Our progress, in every branch . 
of human study, depends on this 
faculty. It is the store-house of 
every kmd of knowledge; it is the. 
hand-maid to all literature ; it is 
essential to the historian and phi- 
losopher, to the orator and poet. 
The facts .which it supplies, embel- 
lish narrative, give an air of pro- 
bability tef fiction, render eloquence 
convincing, and strengthefn bur con- 
fidence in the truth of abstract rpa^ 
sonings. 

Memory even contributes t<^ ex- 
cellence in writing. • When ive ri- 
gorously commit to memory, we 
correct tlic slylc, and arrange the 
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thought; ^11 lip what is vranting^ 
and reject what is superfluous. 
JJence, perhaps^ the superior finish 
to be observed in the literary works 
^ the ancients. They seem to have 
cultivated memory more than the 
moderns. Great effect was attri- 
buted to the exact deliveiy of a 
well-studied oration. Many of their 
poems were recited publicly and in 
private circles^ from recollection ; 
and in sonic cases the precepts of 
religion and morality were laid up 
in the memory. 

Xhe acquisition of languages, in 
particular, is greatly favoured by 
a vigorous and faithful memory. 
History tells us, that Mithridates, 
king of l^ontus, could speak twenty- 
four languages ; and jn our own 
time, Sir William Jones knew per- 
fectly eight languages, could under- 
stand other eight, with the occa- 
sional help of a dictionary, and 
had a tolerable acquaintance with 
twelve more. • 

Nothing can place the importance 
of the memory in a more stl iking 
point of view, than its subserviency 
to speech. Indeed, without me- 
mory we could not4 speak at all. 
Some years ago, a gentleman con- 
siderably advanced in life, lost the 
use of speech, by a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and every mean was used 
to recover it. I was employed to 
Xeach him the alphabet and pro- 
nunciation, and converse with him 
on any subject that occurred. When 
I first attended him, his utterance 
was almost gone, and he could 
not remember the name of the 
most common object ; but, after 
* he had laboured two hours every 
day for three months, he could 
pronounce any word first mention- 
ed to him, rejieat the letters of the 
,^y|abct, and count to the num- 
l^ ‘ten’5 hut he could do nothing 
more. His anxiety to recover bis 
speech was cxcl^ssive, and his la- 
bour for a long time indefatigable. 
At last he began to despair, was 


fretful beyond measure, and sunk 
greatly in spirits. From his capaci- 
ty of pronouncing words, it is clear 
that his organs of speech were not 
paralytic. His whole intellectual 
system seemed to have received o 
shock, and particularly that part of 
memory called recollection. The 
chain by which ideas and words 
were tied to one another was bro» 
ken, and of course the memoi^ of 
language was lost. Now, nov, yes, 
yes, answered for every thing ; on- 
ly, when set upon some familiar 
expressions of scriptiiie, he could 
go on for two or three words with- 
out help. Some very common 
phrases too, such as Snuff ihe cun- 
dk, were occasionally uttered.— 
These were the only traces left of 
the language which he once spoke. 
All my ingenuity was direct(^ to 
renew the association between ideas 
and the words corresponding to 
them ; but here 1 completely fail- 
ed. A miracle only could have suc- 
ceeded. 

The advantages of memory are 
unspeakably great. In ordinaiy 
life, it is of the most essential use. 
The man of business, and the man 
of the worjd, equally require it. 
The |>erfection and happiness of 
human nature cannot 1^ attained 
without it. 

The qualities of a good memoiy 
arc, susceptibility, retentiveness^ 
and readiness. 

That person has a susceptible 
memory who can treasure up things 
with little labour. This quality 
some possess in such a degree, that 
fora time* they remember almost 
every thing which they read, hear, 
of see. Others have great difilicuhy 
in committing any thing to me- 
mory, and many efforts are neces- 
sary before they can get by heart 
a short poem, or discourse of ordi- 
nary length. • 

Susceptibility of memory is 
stronger in youth, than in fiiU- 
growD or aged persons ; and I have 
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kihown a lad, who, with a single 
riding; would repeat one column 
of words afiter another, with very* 
trifling mistakes. 

Safirie, however, who have been 
de&ciifent in a susceptible, have been 
a^ remaii^ble for a retentive me« 
moiy. What they have entrusted 
to meidoiy may have cost them 
Riiicih trouble; but they are able 
long tO' retain it. Thus toil meets 
with its reward. Thus success 
shews how little cause many have 
to complain of their memory, when 
they first try to remember; for it 
h^ been frequently remarked^ that 
those who remember easily, as casi* 
fy: forget. 

The difference of memory in 
ibOtfe two kinds of persons may thus 
beaCcounted for. Those who have 
a susceptible memory bestow aU 
most no attention on those things 
which they endeavour to remember, 
and therefore they so6n forget ; but 
show who have laboured much in 
getting by heart, have Idbg direct* 
ed their thoughts to the objects 
which they wish to lay up in tlie 
mind, and at length the traces of 
them can scarcely be effaced. 

On this ground, a retentive me* 
mory would seem to more com- 
mon to full-grown men tlian youth; 
though, no doubt, the reti^rk must 
'be understood with limitations, as 
perhaps it may be found, that some 
youths have a very retentive as well 
as susceptible memory, while some 
in manhood may not be distinguisli- 
ed for either. In our judgment, 
the niemory of things will longer 
be retained, the more we are inter- 
ested in them, and the more efforts 
we have made to remember thent. 

.With regard to a ready memory, 
it is of • vast consequence to those 
who speak publicly from recollec- 
tion, After they have been suc- 
cessful in ^ this drudgery, \yith all 
the advantage of deep premedita- 
tion and just arrangement, tlicy 
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can produce their stored without 
breaking thechain of their though tSj . 
or enfeebling their arguments. 

A ready memory, we believe, is 
chiefly acquired by practice. If we . 
are accustomed to speak fron^ recoil * 
lection, we soon become able to re*, 
tail our sentiments fluently and con* , 
rectly. Habit gives us possession 
of ourselves, and we find our rea- 
sonings and expressions when they 
are wanted, without embarrass- 
ment. 

By the laws of memory are to 
be understood those invariable me- 
thods according to which it acts: 
and they ought carefully to be ob- 
served, as our knowledge of them 
will materially assist our endea- 
vours to improve it. 

One 'obvidlis and striking law 
of memory is, that it does not 
figure objects singly, but in con- 
nection. When we remember one 
thing, we remember k as related 
to some other. Such relations are 
various) such as that between the 
cause pnd the effect, possessor and 
thing possessed, sign and thing sig- 
hified, resemblance of any kind, 
neighbourhood of time or place. 
The sight of a*book in the hand of 
a strcyiger,* which had been taken 
from the housi of a friend, where 
we saw it, instantly suggests the 
right owner. The meaning of the 
words in any language is readily 
understood, from the strong asso-* 
ciation between the ideas and words 
expressing them. Verses are rea- 
dily recollected, the last syllables of 
which are in rhyme, or have a re- 
semblance in sound. To know how 
mudi memory is guided by the 
neighbourhood of place among 
words, have only to notice what 
happens in getting a poem o<* dis- 
course by heart. The image of the 
book or miTnuscript is ‘impresseH 
upon the mind. We become fanmiaf 
with the lop and bottom of the pdge, 
tliq^ beginning -and end of th? liiie. 
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As we rejpeat, every foregoing va ord 
calls up the following throiigli every 
sentence and pai agraph. We must 
know at what part of the paper or 
Jeaf we are, or we would fail in the 
attempt. We must put perfect re- 
liance on the tie which memory 
establishes between the words and 
the place which they hold, or we 
could not go on with any assurance. 
These instant cs sufijcientiv sliew, 
that memory acts hy those relations 
whiih we observe among objects or 
ideas; that the ideas and ‘sensations 
which memory recalls aie never a- 
lo!)e, but always in clusters, or 
groups. 

On this well known law of me- 
mory, artificial or local memory, as 
it has been called, is built. Certain 
syllables or words sfre chosen, to 
which we attach the facts, sentences, 
paragraphs, or heads of discourse 
to he lemcmbertd ; ,and by that 
means moNe easily recollect them. 
Some of the am ients, who had long 
speeches or orations to dciliver in 
their cjiminal courts or pop ijilar as- 
semblies, annexed the parts or di- 
visions to places of the house or 
vicinity where they were delivered, 
and glancing at these, when ne- 
cessary, their recollection was as- 
sisted. * 

One advantage of aitificial mc- 
mory is, that it more powerfully 
calls our attention to tlie law of 
memory under consideration, and 
more clearly shews the manner of 
its acting. At the same time we 
must reinaik, that more value has 
been ascribed to artificial memory 
than it deserves. Those who speak 
from recollection in public, may 
certainly be considerably assisted 
by artificial memory ; bi^L iJic ad- 
vantage to others, if any, must be 
trifling. Some lb ink that the de- 
fects of their knowledge may thus 
be supplied ; but we know of no 
roacj to knowledge but that of in- 
dustry and eogCr study ; and those 


that are capable of intense study 
and unwearied industry, will not 
•greatly stand in need of artifieial 
mcmoiy. Rut even if their stores 
of knowledge were thus enriched, 
if not followed by practire, would 
they be of any value? Will mere 
learning, or a dry accumulation of 
fiicts, constitute a great character ? 
I'hey may he assured that it is the 
just exercise and wise application 
of all our poweis, that will enable 
us to excel as intelligent and active, 
as religious and moral beings. 

When such view.s are generally 
diflufJed, when the public cut) dis- 
cern the propriety of such reason- 
ing's ; they may be amused, though 
not much benefited, by those iti- 
nerants w’ho lecture on the mnemo* 
nic art *. They may tell how the 
memory acts, as every careful ob- 
server can, and that knowledge 
may be increased by attending to 
this circumstance ; but if they at- 
tempt any thing further, it may be 
cxtraordftiary, but certainly as use- 
less in guiding to knowledge, as 
the proposal of the aeronaut, to 
carry men to places through the 
air, instead of leaving them to walk 
upon their feet. 

Another' most important law of 
memory is, that we remember those 
things best to which w'c have most 
attended. Things which completely 
engross the mind, which we have 
minutely studied, and long and se- 
riously considered) are not easily 
forgotten. The things which we 
easily forget, are those which 
have little noticed, transiently view- 
ed, or almpst entirely disregarded. 

From this Jaw we can explain 
the excellency of memory in parti- 
cular cases. Those who play un- 
commonly well at whist, ara greatly 

* Four or five years ago a German* 
named Feinaiglc, delivered ia Edinburgh 
five lectures on this ait. Fees for the coursy 
five guineas. 
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indebted to attention. By the use 
of this faculty in assi.Ntiiig memory, 
they can calculate with much cer- 
tainty all the chances of the game,' 
and know almost in every instance, 
what card to throw upon the table. 

Doubtless also, those have strong- 
ly directed their attention to his- 
torical dates, who excel in remem- 
bering them. The reatliness wjth 
wTTich some people remember his- 
torical dates, is rather obscure 
and it has been said, th4it they have 
not been known to give much at- 
tention to tiietii, hut that they have 
an a'ptitude, altogether inexplrablc, 
for rememtiering them. In some 
cases, periiaps, the fact may be as 
has been stated ; but in general, 1 
am persuafleJ, that this talent has 
arisen in early hie from a strong 
direction of the mind to such things, 
though' not observed by the world, 
or even the individual bimvself. 

The great power of attention in 
assisting memory, may be learned 
from the following fact^ A per- 
son lived some years ago in ray 
neighbourhood, who was famed 
for remembering every thing be- 
longing to horses. Whenever be 
saw a horse, he fastened his mind 
upon him so ('losely, that ho car- 
ried away with liim every peculi- 
arity ; and if the horse happened 
to be stolen, his judgment was 
often appealed to on trying the 
thief, and the sentence of the Court 
much swayed • by his evidence. 
Could tiiis man he said to have an 
aptitude for rcmcmbeiing the pecu- 
liarities of a horse more than other 
men, had it not been for the ])o\vcr 
of attention strongly and uniformly 
directed to that object ? ^ 

From su(‘li and similar illustra- 
tions it is l^erfectly manifest, of 
what consequence attention is to 
memory. By long revolving a 
thing in the mind, we get intimate 
ivith it, cdntract a fondness for it, 
and at last remember it* From 

Xx 


carefully and repeatedly reading 
over any discourse from beginning 
to end, we at length lay it up in 
the mind, or get it by heart. What 
might at first seem an Herculean 
task, yields more and more to our 
efforts, till it be completely sur- 
mounted. 

It requires no common force of 
mind to give continued attention 
to one thing, but the result is glo- 
rious. By attention, chiefly, New- 
ton explained the philosophy of na- 
ture, and Butler that of religion : 
no lueuu is belter calculated to in- 
crease the pow'er of memory, or 
accomplish tliose purposes for w^hich 
it was planted in the human breast. 

Another law of memory is, that 
the ideas which we receive from the 
sense of sigl^t, are better remcm- 
beied than those from any other 
sense. 

Some people have told me, 
that they cXn remember persons 
very well, while they forget tlieir 
names • that they have been at the 
gicatest loss^ when they met them, 
how Ik) address them, though no 
stranger to their persons. I have 
often myself experienced this very 
circumstance, j^nd been reduced to 
rather an awkward predicament, 
when* arco^teci on the streets by 
persons whom I knew, but of whose 
names I had lost all recollection. 

The reason of this forgetfulness 
of names, while persons are remem- 
bered, must ' be traced to the con- 
nection ol“ memory with imagina- 
tion, and of both with the sense of ■ 
seeing By this sense we receive 
the impressions of persons, faces, 
and figures, but by tlie hearing 
only we know llicir names ; and it 
is an observation as old as Horace, 

•• 

“ Seenius irritant aniinos demissa per au* 
rem, 

Qiiam quae sufSt oculis subjecUi ; «t 

quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

Z>« Arle Poetia^ 180. 
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It may also be fnentioned, as a 
law of memory, that we most easi- 
ly remember those things, the per- 
ception of which gives us pleasure 
<>r pain. 

, If on one occasion we ran the 
lisk of being burnt to death, or on 
another hardly escaped drowning ; 
if we were once put in hazard of 
our life by a mad bull or a foot- 
pad, we will remember those inci- 
dents almost as long as wc live: 
so will we the meeting of a relation 
who has been long in foreign parts; 
the day on which we were united 
to the dearest and tenderest object 
of our affections ; or when, by the 
bequest of a valued acquaintance, 
we made a great accession to our 
fortune. 

These things seem to be remem- 
bered from' the command which 
they have over our attention, as well 
as our feelings. Things which make 
a slight impression ^ass by with 
little notic^ and scarcely leave any 
trace in the memory ; bj^t those 
which excite strong sensations, whe- 
ther of the agreeable or disagreeable 
kind, and powerfully solicit the 
attention, leave a mark almost in- 
delible. (I 

In this case nature answers her 
own end. Whatever gives un- 
common pleasure or pain, is deep- ' 
ly intei-esting ; and this observation 
paves the way to the last law of 
memory which wc sliall mention, 

/ which is, that the memory is much 
mded by the interest which we take 
in any thing. 

Every one knows how well we 
Remember those things which tend 
.to pnmote our honour, our interest, 
•'Or our pleasure. The last thing 
•‘ Which a miser foigets, is the place 
. wh^re be coni^led'hisgdid. Few 
men bave missed a criminal assig- 
jnation from forgetfulness, though 
they may from prudence or scruples 
of conscience. What is nearest 
^ the* heart, remains long in the 


mind's eye ; but of those things 
which do not gratify our appetites 
|md passions, raise our credit or 
fame, support our power or autho- 
rity, we soon lose sight. 

From considering some of the 
laws of memory, we pass very 
ehortiy to its improvement. 

The perfection to which the im- 
provement of memory may be car- 
ried is amazing. As its usefulness 
is undoubted, so there is no fisu:u]ty 
the usefulness of which is more at 
our command. 

Some contend that judgment is 
morec improveable than memory. 
We think it needless to balance 
nicely which of these faculties is 
most capable of improvement. 
The assurance that both of them 
may be greatly improved, is veiy 
flattering, and it is oUr business 
to take care that their improve- 
ment be not neglected. 

One of the most effectual and 
well known methods of improv- 
ing memory, is exercising it. So 
great improvement does exercise 
produce, that it seems almost a 
new creation. He that will take a 
week or a fortnight to commit tp 
memory a discourse uf an hour's 
length, w/ien he has not been 
accustomed to the task, has at last 
been known to do the same in two 
or three hours ; and what perhaps 
he could not recollect at forty times 
reading over, when he began to 
try his memory, he has been found, 
after it has been .strengthened by 
exercise, to recollect after twice 
reading over. Such is the wonder- 
ful pliuhey of this faculty, and so 
much is it in our power to improve 

Clearness in our conceptions, .and 
accuracy in our thoughts, power- 
fully aid the memory. What is 
well understood, cab be well re- 
membered. What is fully compre- 
hended, can be fully retained. On 
the other hand, what is confused or 
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obscure, inconsistent or unintelli- 
gible, is reluctantly caught hold of 
by the mind, or even beyond itj 
grasp. 

Vivid conceptions, glowing ima- 
gery, high execution in description, 
bold delineation of character, and 
true expression of passion, are 
much more within the reach of 
memory, than the opposite qualities 

‘writing. 

Memory is greatly assisted by 
order in our thoughts, and apt ar- 
rangement. To get by heart words 
or sentences that are thrown toge- 
ther by accident, would be a must 
laborious task; but regular me- 
thod, and just divisions, are the 
steps by which this faculty mounts 
op to the possession of her stores, 
and reigns over her treasures. 

Temperance and regular hours, 
tranquillity of mind and moderate 
exercise of body, are all favourable 
to the cultivation of memory. 

Like most of our other powers, 
memory is most vigorous in the 
morning; and then, perhaps, our 
endeavour to improve it will be 
found to be most successful. 

Whatever be the proper time, 
great diligence as well as skill must 
be used; though no% more, per- 
haps, in regard to memory, than 
aux other intellectual faculties. In 
this work, much depends upon our- 
, selves. Here there is need of a 
wise head, as well as a resolute 
iieart. « 

Shumsuddeen James. 


REMARKS ON DR SPURZHEIM^S 
THEORY. 

To the Edihor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

ShoiTld the following remarks 
snx Dr Spurzheim's theory be deem- 


ed worthy of insertion ip your ex- 
cellent Magazine, they are quite 
at your service. 

The genius of man has, in all 
enlightened ages, been directed t(x 
the important and interestirtg study 
of the phenomena of mind. Phi- 
losophers have laboured with much 
assiduity to ascertain the laws by 
which they are regulated, and to 
become acquainted with what they 
cail the essence of thought. As 
might have been expected, their in- 
dustry in this branch of science has 
not met with the success which has 
rewarded the labours of those who 
have entered upon the examination 
of the material world. All the col- 
lected information of by-gone ages 
has only bc^n able to point out the 
original faculties of the mind, to 
deduce some important inferences 
from an observation of their gra- 
dual dcveldf)cment, and to make us 
acquainted with the ^ructurc and 
functians of those organs which 
form the media by which a com- 
munication is held between the 
mental and the material world. 
Concerning the nature of mind, 
and the manner in which it receives 
impressions from without, we are 
still^n the dark. Nor is it to ’be 
expected, that we can ever in this 
world attain a knowledge of these 
subjects, as it seems to be an es- 
tablished law of nature, that no 
knowledge shall be disclosed to 
man, but that which must, either 
directly or indirectly, immediate- 
ly or ultimately, conduce to his 
good. We are permitted to under- 
stand the structure of the eye, 
and the manner in which the rays 
of light, by refraction, are brouglH 
to Ibrm^n image on the retyia, in 
order that we may be enabled to 
correct any derangement which 
may take place in that orgbn.^ We 
arc permitted, in short, to ascer- 
tain the oper-ations of natur6, that 
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wc may ’be enabled to use her 
powers in such a manner as may 
add to our comfort and happiness. 
i3ut faither than this wc can never 
proceed. We cannot attain an in- 
•tiniMte ^acquaintance with our own 
minds, because that acquiiintance 
would be of no benefit to us, but 
would tend, on the contrary, to de- 
feat the very purposes for which we 
liave l)ecn placed on the cartli. At 
the same time it is to be presumed, 
thill there are many important facts 
in tliat branch of science, which are 
destined to be developed during 
tile progress of ages, and rendered 
suh.servient to the benefit of the 
human race. 

In the mid^t of this gradually 
pj’ogressi ve st.ite of knowledge, two 
men have suddenly stal ted up in the 
world, and have announced, as the 
pioJuce of their own study and ob- 
servation, a discovery wdiich, if ti uc, 
would be in^lecd a mighty step in 
the science of mind. One of them 
has been passing from cot /'ti y to 
country, dis.sermnating his doctrine 
w ith an ardour and zeal which must 
warrant us to conclude, that it is 
either founded upon the .solid basis 
of truth, or tli.it he Ifas in progre.ss 
oC time become a dupe to the vein 
suggc'^iions uf his owfi imagination. 

_ Winch of these is the case, it be- 
longs U) his bearers and readers to 
deteirninc. And we do think, that 
a very slight examination of his 
doctrine, and of the consequences 
which w'oiild result from its esta- 
blishment in tlie world, will he 
sufficient to cm table every reasonable 
creature to assert, that it has not 
the smallest foundation in truth. 
Nor does its promulgator (Dr Spui z- 
heim) bring forward one solid ar- 
j^qmebt in its defence, flis book 
' ' cant'd ns, it is tfue, a very for- 
‘ mjdijfile^ assemblage of^ assertions 
and conjectures ; but in no part of 
it is there any thing to be found 
wliich has the resemblance of legi- 


timate reasoning, or the deduction 
of just inferences from facts, ft is 
indeed a mass of confirsion, without 
arrangement or disposition of part& 
Such being the case, it might 
have been reasonably ex))ected, that 
however many converts lie might 
have obtained at home, this coun- 
try would not have furnished 
him with a great number. The 
case has been, it seems, otherwise, 
as few of his readers or hearers are 
to I)e met with, wlio are not in some 
degree tainted with the poison of 
his doctrine. It is not to be won- 
dered *at, that those who are inca- 
pable of feeling the full force of an 
argument, and who consequently 
cannot detect a weak or deficient one, 
should have at first bcended away 
by the novelty of the tlieory ; but 
that any of the better-informed part 
of the eomniunily should have been 
indiKed to embrace a doctrine which 
ha.s not even a semblance of truth, 
is indeed truly astoni.shing,— In or- 
der to shrw more cJertily the ab- 
surdity of the doctiiiie of Gall and 
Spurzlu'im, I shall, in the first 
place, give a short abstiact of it, as 
developed in the book lately pub- 
lished by the latter gentleman. 

The L)oct?>r su imposes the brain 
of all anim*a1s to be divided into a 
niiinher of distinct portions, or or- 
gairs as he i.s* pleased to term them, 
which have the wonderful power of » 
elevating the paits of the skull im- 
mediately above tlidir situation, 
and of thus rendering themselves 
apparent to the eye of an obser- 
ver. These organs, he affirms, are 
the seats qf ifie diffeaMit pro|>en- 
sities which evince Uiemselves in 
thff condiKa of different animals, 
which propensities arc in exact pro- 
portion in strength to the houses 
they occupy. The manner in which 
he di.scovered and fixed' the loca- 
lities of these profieiisiticfl, is not 
a little curious. He careftiDy ex- 
amined the skull . of an individual 
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(whether human or hc<:tial) who 
had any remarkable projicnsity, 
(such as a stronj^ desire to bite,* 
hght, steal, destioy, &r.), and dis- 
covered its greatest protiilwTanee, 
which he immediately inferred to 
be the oi^ri of that propensity for 
which the animal was peculiarly re- 
markable. In this manner, in a 
sbnit time he distoveicd the loha- 
lities of all the diflcient pro|>en- 
sities observable in the animal 
world. And he tells us he can dis- 
cover them even by sight, although 
the head be coveied with hail or a 
wig!. It is to he particularly ob- 
served, that the Doctor asserts, that 
these errtwirt/ protiilicrances not only 
accompany the propensities, hut are 
really the causes of them. 

Passing over the insurmountable 
objections which the anatomy of 
the biain opposes to this theory, 
and the undeniable fact, that tlic 
whole of it has been known to be 
wanting, without any observable 
change in the intellect, — I^hall pro- 
ceed to the inevitable consequences 
of the doctrine in a moral point of 
view. 

It leads directly to the most ab- 
surd and dangerous doctrine of /«- 
falism. For no man •can deny, 
that if the protiibc'rances on his 
skull arc the causes of his sinful 
propensities, ns he had no hand in 
forming himself, so can he have no 
responsibility for the unaltemblc 
consequences of any defect in his 
body. The sliafie of his head is 
not uiidci his controul, so neither 
(if this theory be tine) is his dis- 
position subservient to Jiis will.— 
Such is the tendency of tins newly 
broached theory. It goes to over- 
turn all morality, and would, with- 
out doubt, it belief in it wcie to 
become general, in a short time 
unhinge Society. 

It may to so^o ap|H;ar foolish in 
’ any one to*eiideavoui to expose the 
a doctrine which seems^ 


even at the first sight, *so highly 
absurd. But let su li poisons con- 
sider how eigcrly wo all take pos- 
session of any foi tress where wc 
can hope to entiench oin selves 
from the attacks ol coiibcience. 
That this tlieoiy, if firmly esta- 
blished, is such a fortress, no one 
can di ny Iis total falsity and 
dangerous tendency ought, then- 
foie, seriously to he expo'.ed. It 
is in vain that Dr Spiiizheini tcl.s 
us, near the conclusion of his book, 
that hisdoctiinc does ao/ lead -o 
fatalism. It is in vain that ho re- 
minds us that reason was implanted 
in the breast of man to conlioiil and 
properly regulate his* jia-^sions and 
propensities. Evciy one who exa- 
mines the thcoiy, as lie brings it 
forward, must bo convinced that it 
is inconsistent with our innate no- 
tions of free agency ; oi, in other 
words, it asserts, that in whatever 
wc do, we arc inipellee> by u blind 
necessity acting llirough protuhe- 
rat.ces our skulls U Such are 
tlie al^iird, though legitimate in- 
ferences which w'e must deduce from 
the grand theory of Drs Gall and 
Spill zlicim. ^ 

To all these observations the 
true tlfsciplb of tliese men will no 
doubt reply, tliat from his own 
personal experience and observa- 
tion he has found, that the theory 
is really founded in fact, in as far 
as I elates to the indication of pro- 
pensities h}^ ceiiain protiibcrances 
on the head. He will tell ns, that 
he has seen many instances in 
which t le known characters of in- 
dividuals have exactly correspond- 
ed to those indicated accoi'ding to 
the rules of Spuizheim. This may 
lie very Irjie, But we wrould ask. 
Has he failed in discovciing 
charatlers accoiding to tliesc ru'es ? 
If the truth Wie known,’ we •wouUl 
proliahly find, lli.it in nineteen 
cases in twenty these much vaunt- > 
cd rules have coinjilcvdy failed ; 
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and that tihe remaining solitary in- 
stance could be easily accounted for 
upon other principles. 

But admitting, (as many affirm), 
^that there is really a remarkable 
coincidence betureen the predictions 
of the disciple of Spurzheim, and 
the known character of him who is 
subjected to his observation, there 
is still no necessity for admitting 
the truth of his doctrine. A theo- 
ry, more plausible at least, might 
be devised for accounting for the 
extraordinary fact ; or the same 
theory might be brought forward 
uoder a new dress. The soul may 
be supposed to have so mudi in^ 
fluence on the brain and skull, as 
to modify their growth. All chil- 
dren, when bom, it known, have 
nearly the same shape of head. 
As we grow to manhood, then, 
may tiot the indulgence of paiticu- 
lar ideas contribute its influence to 
raise thosc*parts of the skull, be- 
low which, according to Da Spurz- 
hetm, they usually reside^? May 
not the indulgence, for example, 
of a propensity to fight, enlarge 
the organ of combativeness ? This, 
it is to be observed|, is the reverse 
of Dr Spurzheim’s tbeorjr. It ihakcs 
the propensities !h^ causes ^f the 
protuberances, and not the protu- 
berances the cause of the propen- 
sities. Tn this way, we completely 
avoid the doctrine of fatalism^ and 
all its direful consequences. This 
theory obtains some plausibility 
from the circumstance, that on one 
hand, propensities of every kind are 
uniformly increased by indulgence, 
and that, on' the other, they may 
be greatly weakened, or even total- 
ly extinguished, by a proper treat- 
ment. It may be objected to it by 
some; that the conformation of the 
' jskull has, never been^ observed to 
alter, 'When a man's character has 
undergone a material change. To 
‘ this* it may be answered, that the 


soul is supposd to act upon thn 
bone of the skull, only so Idng asl* 
fhe body of the individual 
tinucs to increase, and that consCi^ 
quently, after he has arrived at 
manhood, a change of character is 
hot indicated by a Ghan|fe in the 
form of the skull, because the head 
has then received its permanent 
stamp; Now, thorough reforma- 
tions seldom take place in youth ; 
consequently, the chances of ob^ 
servation are proportionally few. 
Others may say, that this theory 
woul(||]ead us to the 'notion, that 
we really have some influence over 
the shape of our own bodies, and 
that the shape of any child's hekd 
is completely under the cohtrbul 
of those persons who have the 
charge of his education ; as by 
allowing him to indulge certain pro^ 
pensitics, and by checking others^ 
any shape of head may be obtain- 
ed. But there is nothing very ab- 
surd in this idea, as it 'only infers 
that chilHren aie much under the 
influence of education, and exter- 
nal circumstances,— an observation 
which is certainly founded on fact. 
This theory points out to us the 
legitimate object of rational educa- 
tiqi). It shews US', that while the 
first principles of knowledge are in- 
stilled into the minds of youth, 
great care ought to be taken to 
check, by all the means in oui 
power, eveiy traip of ideas which 
may ultimately have a vicious ten- 
dency ; and, on the other hand, to 
countenance and promote those 
which lead to any thing noble or 
generous.-*^! am, &c. 

Obseuvator. 

insert thiiM paper cliiedy % 
tlie puqpcse of provoking discussion on a sub- 
ject which has excited a considerable denco 
of interest. We suspect our Correspondent 
soTnetimes unintentionallyniis-stateB the doc- 
trines of Gall and Spurzheim ; and we are ^ 
not sure, whether the learned Doctors would 
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not consider his own theory, if ciirrect, as 
a demonstration of theirs. We shall be 
^ad to be furnished with an account of Dr 
Spurzheim*s theory from a Correspondent , 
who has had an opportunity of hearing his 
lectures, as well as of reading his book. 


To the EdiUrr of the Litawy and 
StcUistioal Magazine* * 

Sir, , 

Tt is at all times interesting, if 
npt uscf^I, to knew the habits, the 
customs, and the peculiarities of 
our forefathers. Any thing tend- 
ing to throw light on these, is al- 
ways considered as valuable. 

As I possess two accounts of the 
ejection of a schoolmaster at differ- 
ent periods in the 17th century, 
in the parish of Tytiinghame, now 
united to Whitekirk, extracted from 
the records of the Kirk-Session, I 
beg leave tc ti'ansniit them for in- 
sertion in your valuable Magazine. 
Thty will, I am persuaded, please 
s^oine of your curious readers,— a- 
inong others, ypur bumble servant^ 
Haddington* x. 

EJECTION OF A SCKOoImaSTER. 

Mr Thomas Elliot, schoolmaster 
and session-clerk for some years, 
died ^8th January l 655 . 

17th June 1655, — ^Sederunt Mr 
John Lauder, Minister, William 
Nisbet, Robert Kirkwood, George 
Shortes, John Fae, John Skugali, 
John Nelson, Elders. 

The qlk day Mi* James Acheson, 
who presented ane testimbniall sub- 
scribed be Mr John Maghie, Mi- 
nister at Dirleton, and remanent 
members of the Session yr, wch 
was approven, was elected and re- 
ceaved to be Schoollmr. and clerk 
to the kirk-session, of Tyninghame. 

' His testiheat from the Session of 

VoL. L 


Dirleton was red in audience of the 
Session, qrof the tenor follows : 

To all whom it doeth qr may 
concerne, especially to the Right 
Reverend the Minr. and Kirk-Ses- 
sion of Tinynghame, that the bear- 
er hereof, our beloved brother, Mr 
James Acheson, late schoolmaster 
at Dirlton, having come to us with 
ample testimonie of his abilities for 
teaching our school, and of his 
Christian cariage and behavin'' from 
our neighbouring paroch of North- 
bervick ; hath during the ty me of his 
abode with us, to-wit, since the 1 
of October Javi & fifty- three uiitili 
the date of those prets, bene verie 
diligent and faithfull in teaching o'* 
schooll at Dirlton, and educating 
his schoHers not orilie in reading 
and writing, «id in gramar both 
Latine and Greek, when it was de- 
sired and the students capable, but 
also in the knowledge of the grounds 
of religion according to the Cate- 
chisme approved and autnonseil by 
the Genjral Assemblie of this kirk, 
and wtall hath behaved himselfe in 
his personal! cariage and familie, 
not only blamlcssic, hut as a good 
example of pietie, sohrictie, and 
modestie to otliers ; wch we testi- ' 
fie be these ^rets given at Dirlton 
the tCf of June Jair & fifty-five 
years, and subscribed as followes : 
Mr John Maghie, mini.ster at Dirl- 
ton ; James Lauder, elder; James 
Smith, elder; William Brown, el- 
der; William Ferguson, elder; 
James Levinton, elder; William 
Smith, elder ; . Alex. Gray, elder ; 
Walt. M.‘rshall, elder. 


6 th July 1686. — The said day 
John Shirreff, in name of theCoun- 
tess of Rnthes and Hadingtojrn, 
John Kirkwood for Skugali &Auld- 
haine, George Shireff ii\ Knowes^ 
and Thomas Ewart in Tyninghian> 
ill name of the rest of the eld^sof 


Yy 
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the kirk-session of Tyningham, re- 
ceived and admitted John Black to 
be schoolmr. and precenter there, 
(we find on) 12th December ; also 
the minister and ciders did ratifie 
and approve of John Black his for- 
mer admission to be schoolmaster 
and session-clerk, and ,that in re- 
spect thcr was no minr. serving the 
cure when he was first admitted. (It 
appears he was a staunch Episcopa- 
lian, for after the revolution, the 
minister and he did not agree,— 
complaints and recriminations took 
place on both sides, the presbytery 
interfered, and it is stated), 1st No- 
vember 1695 : The minister told 
(the kirk-session) that the said 
John Black had delivered up the 
Register, by ane act of their Pres- 
by tcry, as he said. , . 


REMARKS ON SYMM9NS*S VIRGIL. 

« 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazide, 

Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty of sending 
you a few remarks on a work of 
great merit, which I believe has 
not yet been noticed in any«of the 
leading reviews. The book I al- 
lude to is a new translation, in 
rhymed verse, of the iBiieis of Vir- 
gil, by Dr Charles Symmons of 
Jesgs College, Oxford, author of 
poems, and a Life of Milton. I 
cannot conceive on what grounds 
Pitt's version of this immortal 
Poem should have been highly ex- 
tolled by the critics, and several 
times reprinted, while this of Sym- 
mons, possessing much higher 
claims to public notice, r^iould re- 
main in obscurity. 

, It is veil known ^at Dryclcn s 
vdlsion ^exhibits marks of haste, 
and that he has in several instances 
pii^caken the most obvious seiisc 


of Virgil. Those translators who 
have attempted this great author 
since Dry den's time, have accord- 
’ ingly seen the faults of his versimi, 
and I will admit, have shown more 
correctness ; but have they shown 
more, or as much general spirit, 
or as rich a flood of genuine poetry ? 
Truth commands this question to 
be answered in the negative. I 
have read criticisms on Dryder/*, 
Translation, the aim of which 
seemed to have been to bring only 
his faults into view ; but on the 
other hand I rejoice to say, it would 
be a]most an endless task to ex- 
hibit his beauties. In truth, every 
person of genuine taste in poetry 
must admit, that Drydcn abounds 
in high]}' poetical expressions, while 
at one time he warms the reader 
by his sublimity, and at another 
melts him by his tenderness. 

With regard to Dr Symmons, he 
has unquestionably produced an ex- 
cellent and fiowing ^Bneis, as much, 
1 think, superior to Pitt's, as Pitt's 
is to Trapp's. One thing, however, 
strikes me very forcibly, namely, 
that Symmons, who is resolved 
every line of his version shall be 
strictly his own, has been hamper- 
ed in avoiding the rhymes of Dry- 
den and J'itt, and has accordingly 
turned many of his couplets in a 
manner much less obvious and na- 
tural than they might otherwise 
have been. It is not from a blind 
veneration for Dryden, but from a 
carefully weiglied estimate of his 
work, compared with that of his 
new opponent, that I feel convinced 
that Dryden will stand his ground 
as the bbst English translator of 
the ^neis. In the Georgies 1 
really believe ho has been excelled 
by Sotheby. The' inferiority of 
Symmons struck me most remark- 
ably ill the account, by iEneas, of 
the Sack of Troy, This hew trans- 
lator did not move my feelings at* 
all ; whereas Dryden, as he had 
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often done before, melted me <nto 
tears. In short, Drydcn is a mighty 
colossus, whom it would require 
a most extraordinary power to 
throw down. 1 shall conclude this 
notice for the present, by quoting 
one of the best rendered passages 
in Symmons, from the Fourth 
Book : — , 

Now all subdued, and by het fates ap* 
palled. 

Anxious, on death unhappy Dido called. 
The beams of heaven fatigue her sickened 
sight; 

And portents crowd to scare her ftoip the 
light. 

As she frequents with gifts thr hallowed 
shrine. 

And pours libations of nectareous wine, 

Dire to rdate ! upon the sacred floor 
The wine falls blackening, and corrupts to 
gore. 

This prodigy to none her lips impart ; 
Withheld ev'n &om the sister of her heart. 
Witliin the space her ample courts include. 
Raised to her former love, a temple stood ; 
Whose walls she dress'd, in fond devotion's 
hours, 

W'ith snowy fleeces, and with fe^ flowers. 
Here now, when eartli reposed in night's 
embrace, - 

Small thrilling accents whiqicr through the 
place. 

The dead are there ; and witli no mortal 
tone, 

U er conscious husband claims hot for his own. 
And, lonely on the roof, night^s bird pro- 
longs 

The notes of woe, and shrieks funereal songs. 
Tredictions too, from ancient prophets 
brought. 

Strike widi dread warning on her startled 
thought. • 

In dreaikis, now fierce ^neas, wrapt in 
gloom, 

Imp^ her frenzy and provokes licr doom : 
Now, solitary, wandering, weary, slow, . 
She seems o'er long and trackless wastes to 
go ; * 

To seek, abandoned, and a queen no more. 
Her Tyrian , comrades on a desert shore." * 

I am. 

Sir, . 

With respect, yours, &c. 

W,C. 

Yi 


For the Literary and Statistical 
Magazine. 

ON THE ART OF FALLING. 

Nothjng is more wonderful in 
the contrivance of the human body, * 
than the power which it has of 
moving on the surface of the earth, 
of changing its position, balan- 
cing itself, and standing still. The 
mind has a power over its muscles 
which we cannot explain. Persons 
skilled in Anatomy, when they try 
to find the sources of life in the 
minute vessels which seem to sup- 
ply the means of it, and which cir- 
culate the necessary fluids througli 
the different parts of the body, in- 
form us, that the wonder is, not 
that we should die, but that we 
should continue to live for a single 
day. In the same mailer, I ap- 
prehend, the miracle in the present 
subject I that.wc should be able 
to stand, walk, or run, without 
stumblifig and falling to the ground 
at every step. Let us try to make 
a machine of’ the weight and sta- 
ture of the hoify of a full-grown 
man, and if it stands at all, wc will 
find th:?t the icaSt attempt to move 
it forward, or to make it alter its 
position, will bring it to the ground. 
The pedestal and base of this self- 
moving machine, which wc carry 
about at pleasure, are at the vsamc 
time not proportioned to the weighf 
of the mass, and yet we walk, leap, 
run, assv me a great variety of at- 
titudes, and recover our natural 
position with great ease and agility. 
The mind has a command over the 
body that; it inhabits, which we 
cannot apply to any machine of duf 
own invention. Nature does her 
work more perfectly thsfn jnan. * 
This direction of mind, too, to the 
variety of motions of which we are 
capable, is so formed by habit, that. 
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, like the use of speech, we seem to 
perform them without any previous 
deliberation of the understanding, 
or consent of the will. 

» All this is wonderful, but the 
powei* of habit is not so strong as 
. to. exempt us entirely from acci- 
* dents, in all the situations in which 
we may be placed. Sometimes an 
unseen obstacle meeting unexpect- 
edly with that part of the foot 
which is more advanced, canics 
the higher parts of the body be- 
yond the centre of gravity to such^ 
a length, that we cannot recover ; 
at other times, the inequality of 
the ground produces the same ef- 
fect ; and finally, a slippery or 
sliding surface brings us to the 
ground in a manner the very re- 
verse of what 1 have first stated. 
The fall is sometimes from a height 
to which we have ascended, and 
sometimes into a pit or hollow 
whicli we liave not perceived. If 
we are on horseback, at ^one time 
the horse falls with us, and at an- 
other we are preciptated ffom the 
saddle. If we travel on wheels, 
the vehicle may be overturned, ’'or 
we may be throww from the top.— 
Having made these pbservations, 
which I hope will cbe found of use 
in this new and intricate subject, I 
may be permitted to lead the atten- 
tion of the reader to the preventa- 
tive as well as the cure ; to the 
means of acquiring the art which 
is the subject of this essay, as well 
as to the practice of the art itself. 

1 have known many of the se- " 
vere accidents of life, bruises, dis- 
locations, and broken bones, hap- 
pening more frequently to one per- 
son than to another. The corn- 
men observation is, that such a 
person is unlucky, whereas it may 
' be generally ascribed to some care- 
lessness, or want of previous train- 
ing. At that period of life when 
^the understanding is not ripened 
by years, when experience is limit- 
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ed a few falls, and when there 
has been little practice to teach the 
infant how to avoid tliem, we set 
how frequently children arc brought 
to the ground, and by what small 
interruptions our rising hopes axe 
levelled with the dust. It is no 
unequivocal proof of the wisdom of 
P/ovidence, that the fall should be 
less dangerous at that period of 
when it is tinaVoidabte and fre- 
quent The same unwieldiness of 
body which occasions the fall, givea 
us a cushion, as it were, to break 
itsfqrce, and to prevent the danger. 

Our whole exercises, from this 
state of helplessness to vigorous 
manhood, arc intended to make us 
stand firm on our legs; keep a 
good seat on horseback ; and, in 
short, to give us such a bold of the 
soil wc tread on, as to exempt us 
from those accidents to which we 
are so prone. I do not say, indeed, 
though I profess to write on the 
subject, ^that the pride of human 
nature will permit us to declare this 
intention. Wc often do one thing 
under the name of another, and 
therefore we talk of grace in the 
step, and dignity in the motion. 
These arq the exalted uses of danc- 
ing, fencing, running, leaping, rid- 
ing, and vaulting into the air ; bui 
thq practical use is, that we may 
balance our bodies firmly, and keep 
them from coming to the ground. 
This is the first and most necessary 
thing to be attended to, and there* 
fore should be first in the thoughts 
of every wise man, when he sub* 
jects himself to such violent exer* 
ciscs. The air which he acquires, 
,is not to be compared to the erect 
posture and safety which he secures 
to himself during the whole jour* 
ney of life. 

Great skill, however, in any art, 
exposes the possessor to more than 
one inconveniency* It makes him 
too secure in trying situations; and 
too ready to expose himself to dan- 
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ger and risk. An expert fencer re- 
ceives more thrusts, a cudgel-player 
bas his head more frequently bro 
ken^ and a man who exhibits in 
horsemanship, experiences more 
falls, than a sober citizen who, 
without the knowledge of such use- 
ful arts, steals his way quietly 
through the world. Caution is a 
household virtue, despised indeed 
by tile rash and adventuious part 
of mankind, but of great use both 
to keep us out of danger, and to 
give us more security when we are 
exposed to it.. The great obj<'ct 
hei^ is, to attain all the skill, all 
the alertness and activity, necessary 
either to maintain an erect posture, 
or, without the vanity of exhibiting 
the art, or the presumption which 
leads us into danger, to make us 
recover ourselves gracefully when 
we are in dangcrof losing it. There 
is a proper medium to be observed, 
a balancing of the body, and a ready 
application of the powers of a sober 
and well-regulated mind, without 
which the greatest art and address 
will be pernicious instead of useful. 

The learned reader .will see that 
I liavc stuilied this subject; and 
without vanity I may say, that 
though I never acquited the agility 
of a rope-dancer, 1 have arrived at 
a comfortal)le old age, with fewer 
falls than many of my contempo- 
raries. The licaiities of nature I 
have gcneraljy contemplated from 
an elevation to which 1 could easily 
ascend, and on which tlierc was no 
great danger I never had any 
violent desire of ascending to a 
great height, for the sake of an ex- 
tensive view, or for the pleasure 
which some men take of locking 
over a ptrij^endicular rock. I have 
generally preferred the road, though 
circuitous, to that which apparently 
would have hi ought me soonest to 
the end of my journey. When 
travelling on horseback, I have al- 
ways chosen the sure-footed Jioisc 


rather than that which promised U 
carry me twelve miles in an hour; 
and there is something in my na- 
ture, which 1 call want of ambitiun 
rather than cowardice, which has 
hitherto prevented me from risking- 
those situations where one faila 
with great honour to himself, but 
without any chance of rising! 

By these means 1 have not fallen 
so frequently as the rash and in- 
considerate ; but I have a greater 
‘regard to truth than to say, that I 
have altogether escaped the com- 
mon accidents of life. I have had 
my share of falls ; but when I 
stretch my memory to the remotest 
scenes of infancy within its reach, 
and trace over the different periods 
which have since elapsed, I do not 
recollect that I have suffered much 
from any one of them. A broken 
bone, a severe bruise, or even 
sprain, makes an impression not 
easily eradicated ; an^ vet I do not 
remember of any fall which I would 
not, for less honour than I gained 
by it, be willing to fall over again* 

I do not ascribe this to any pre- 
vious training, or excessive caution, 
so much as to understanding the 
art when I v%s in the act of falling; 
and this«I shall now communicate 
to file readef. 

The nicety here is to know when 
you may recover, and when you 
must come down, that you may 
use no violent and unnecessary ex- 
ertion in an impossible case, la 
one word, if you wish to fall with- 
out injury, you must allow your- 
self lo fall without resistance. It 
is almost proverbial in the case of 
a child, or drunk man, to say that 
they suffer less hurt by a fall, even 
wber^ there is danger, than an ac- 
tive anil vigorous person, who has 
the use of liis limbs, and who at- 
tempts tcT avoid the dtegrace.of fall- 
ing, by bis ill-jut!ged attempts to 
recover a false step. You^ require 
jo €ucb cases {Jreater presence ’of 
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Dtiind than* agility, and it is better 
to allow yourself to come easily 
down, Wh^ perhaps you might re- 
cover yourself, than to increase the 
severity 6f your fall by vain re- 
sistance.^ I do not say, in the 
emergency of every case, that you 
can choose tlie softest ground and 
the most grac'cfut attitude ; or that 
you have time to fix on that part 
of your body which may with the 
least injury first salute the earth ; 
but 1 have always found it best and 
safest, to allow myself to come 
down with the consent of my will, 
or in the manner of any substance 
of my own height, which has nei- 
ther life nor understanding. Were 
one to fall over a precipice, indeed, 
the rule might not apply ; but it is 
easier not to ascend, than to think 
of the best method of falling from 
a great height. — I have tried the 
same experiment with /^ual suc- 
cess, not wheikl fell from the saddle, 
but when the horse fell under me ; 
and I am capable of giving sSJvice 
in such cases. When you jy,dge 
that the horse will not recover him- 
self, but must measure his lefigth 
on the ground, never attempt to 
throw yourself out of^ the saddle, 
but maintain your seat iti as q^sy 
and graceful an attitudle as you arc 
able ; if possible, do not allow your- 
self to be plunged over the ears of 
the horse ; and so contrive it, while 
you are fdling, that your leg next 
the ground shall be shifted a little 
forward to prevent its being bruis- 
ed. In all other i-cspects, let your 
body bold the same relative situa- 
tion to the horse, when you are 
both fiat, and on the same level, as 
it did before the fall. A little prac- 
tice will make this quite easy and 
ikmiliaf. After you arc thus on 
the gi'ound together in this prone 
And' yet rectangular position, the 
next thing is to rise with safety. 
When you fall singly, you rise as 
yoii may, but here yoitr life is in 


the pow'er of an animal with which 
you cannot reason, and over which 
y^u have in a great measure lost 
the controul. You must in this 
critical situation retain your pre* 
sence of mind ; and 1 have found 
it necessary, and not difficult, by 
a firm pressure of the thigh, to 
bring tlic horse down again in his 
first^attempts to recover himself, 
and by this means to have the foot 
which happens to be above the 
horse disentangled from the stirrup.' 
The other foot you may pull gently 
back when the horse is nsing, and 
if.you are able at the same time* to 
hold the bridle, the fall is com-^ 
pletc, and the recovery is with- 
out injury. 

Having exhausted this part of the 
subject, I shall proceed to the con- 
sideration of this art in those falls, 
which, if exempted from the dan- 
ger of broken hones and severe 
bruises, are yet pernicious to the 
convcniency, the happiness, and 
the character of men in all ranks 
of life. Let it never be forgotten, 
that vanity, ambition, and unruly 
desires, expose the professors of 
them to very severe falls. I ad- 
mire the wis^m of the apostolical 
injunction, Let him that stand- 
ee, take heed lest he fall." The 
young and ardent mind aspires of- 
ten to something which it has not 
possessed. Scarcely any pei'son 
begins the w’orld who does not che- 
rish vain hopes. The conqueror 
.secs kingdoms within his reach, 
the voluptuous man grasps at plea- 
sure, the covetous seeks wealth, 
the courtier influence, and the sol- 
dier reputation. The general pas- 
sion 'ot mankind is to possess what 
they have not tasted. Ih4;he pro- 
miscuous pursuit of such objects, 
one person must trip up another's 
heels. When many run for the 
same prize, the greater number 
must be disappointed ; and wjhen 
tlic push is extreme, and the spi- 
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rits ardcnt> the end will be more 
contemplated than the snares and 
stumbling-blocks which impede tlie 
path. 

In this^ which may be called a 
metaphirsical falh as well as in the 
naturalj I would recommend a full 
measui'c of circumspection and 
prudence. The fall is generally 
occasioned by an imprudent, at- 
tempt to rise too high. A young 
man begins life tvith nothing ex- 
cept buoyant and lively spirits to 
cany him upward. His object is 
within his reach, and when he has 
obtained it, a iVider prospect opens 
to his view. What would have sa- 
tisfied him, when seen at a humble 
distance, becomes a whet to the 
false appetite which he has created. 
Think, then, before you arrive at 
that height which will scarcely give 
you a place to stand on, and which 
will make you giddy by its eleva- 
tion, that there are bounds to your 
activity and exertion, but that there 
-are no bounds to am\ptious and 
covetous desires. 

In the ordinary accidents of life, 
a man has generally to blame him- 
self for want of circuro^ection. 
He must live in an ill neighbour- 
hood, if he is pushed, over a pre- 
cipice, or becomes, the wictirn of a 
preconcerted intention to make him 
stumble. It is different when our 
property is invaded, our schemes 
thwarted, or our character attacked. 
In such cases, we have to combat 
with the ill-nature, envy, and self* 
ishness of the men around us. 
Some of our friends or enemies 
wait for our halting, or by crossing 
our endeavours, or wounding our 
reputation, attempt to push ps 
down. Against all such contingen- 
cies, a prudAitaiid mild conduct is 
the best yjrotection. Humility is 
a rampart of defence, and guards 
ns against envy, before which no 
man can stand. Contentment also 
prevemts that eagerness to xisc. 


which besets the ambitjous ; I do 
not mean that grovelling virtue^ 
the oldest sister of sloth, which is 
happy without exertion, but that 
equanimity which is pleased with 
what it enjoys, and which makes^^ 
the most of its situation. How 
keen and anxious are some men to 
increase the means of their liappi- 
ness? How foolishly do they risk 
what they possess, that they may 
gain what they can scarcely hope 
for? jfind thus abandoning the 
good which is in ificir power, they 
sacrifice their peace of mind and 
their moderate prospects, to the 
chance of reaching a pinnacle seen 
above the clouds, and gilded over 
with the departing rays of an even- 
ing sun. I do not know how many 
of my contemporaries I could name, 
who have been deceived in their 
estimate of life, and who have 
ended it in misery and disappoint- 
ment. * ^ 

But the lowest pit Jnto which wc 
can fafj in this world, is that which 
vice covers over with its allure- 
ment?, and then opens to its vota- 
ries. In other cases, when wc 
lose influence, power, or wealth, 
and when dhr character suffers 
from envy, our circumstances may 
change, and vre may recover what 
we have lost. But here the dis- 
ease is in ourselves. We cany 
with us the weight which oppmsscs 
us, and no change but our refonna- 
tion can be of tlie smallest service. 
The deviations at first appear to 
be trifling ; the descent is easy and 
agreeable ; but befoi*e we are aware 
of the danger, we are irrecoverably 
fallen : 

-Fadlib descensus avemo, 

Sed revoc|re graduzn,hoc opus, hiclidior Mt* 

Excepting this fall to vice, the 
most frequont are those which may 
be traced to vanity and s'p^ula- 
tion. The first brin^ a^man 
down from the height of povifer to 
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v^hich he has climbed^ checks the 
ambition of kings, and levels he- 
roes with the dust. The second 
leads to the rising of men in ordi- 
nary life ; carrying the merchant, 
•^the agriculturist, the stock-jobber, 
and the sanguine of all professions, 
to those dangerous heights, from 
which they of'ten> and indeed very 
generally, are precipitated to the 
level of those who gaze at them 
from the bottom. Does it follow, 
that a man should never attempt 
to rise ? I do not say so; but he 
ohould rise with caution, look fre- 
quently behind him, and in the 
steps of his elevation, secure some 
resting-place which may break his 
full, should adverse weather, the 
slippcriness of the soil, or the nar^ 
row point to which he has ascend^ 
ed, make him lose ground. , 

' When a man holds a profession 
which gives him enoiigh for pre- 
sent use, aii^overplus mr the pur- 
poses of humanity, and a prospect 
of leaving something to his /family, 
what can be more unwise than to 
engage in speculations whicR pro- 
mise a great return of profit, but 
which expose him to the imminent 
danger of losing whde he has made, 
and involving himself for life ? 

Has he not alrcatly the advan- 
tage of knowing what he may do, 
by what he has already done ? And 
is there not less danger of falling 
in a road he knows, than in one he 
is ignorant of? 

Some men hurry on to their 
ruin, and fall before they have 
risen to any great height, by the 
folly of their spending profusely, 
what ought to lay the foundation 
of their future prosperity. In 
youth, we often wear out .the sub- 
f) tarftes and the strength' of a com- 
fortable old age. We allow our- 
keives^to full into poverty and dis- 
ease, because we had more vanity 
thai\. prudence, and were unable to 
lesiat tbc kllun&ments of pleasure. 


and the art of those who had an in- 
terest in flattering us. Those fallal 
which we bring on ourselves, carry, 
with them the sting which punish^ 
but let us remember, that the fairest . 
hopes may be disappointed, and tbc 
wisest plans frustrated, by means 
against which we cannot provide a 
remedy. In these cases, submission 
is our duty, and the sympathy of 
good men our consolation. 

1 have only to add, that if we 
fall through folly and vice, it is 
our duty to amend ; and if through 
the providence of God thwarting 
our best endeavours, it is our duty 
to. submit.— —I am your reader 
and admirer, 

C. D. E. 


ON FRIENDLY, OR BENEFIT 
SOCIETIES. 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magas^ine, 

Sir, 

w HEN SO much has of fate been 
written in favour of Saving Banks^ 
and when so many public exertions 
have been* made to promote and 
encourage those useful Institutions, 

I am surprised that so little has 
been done towards the encourage- 
ment and extension of estabHsh- 
ments of another kind, which have 
long existed among us, which have 
been highly useful in alleviating 
the distresses of the mechanic 
and labourer, and which have, in 
this country, operated with consi- 
derable effect, in keeping down 
pauperism, the most formidable 
enemy of English improvement. 

I allude to Friendly or Benefit So- 
cieties, instituted for the purpose 
of supporting such of their mem- 
bers as are, through slickness or ' 
infirmity, either oocasionall^ or 
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permanently^ deprived of the means 
of supporting themselves by their 
labour. These societies, generally ■ 
speaking, however, have hitherto 
laboured under the disadvantage 
inseparable from such institutions 
in their infancy, — the want of a 
practical knowledge of what is ne- 
cessary to support their funds under 
a stipulated rule of disbursement ; 
for as this cannot, from the nature 
of the thing, be obtained by any 
previous calculation, so it must be 
from a course of practice and e?r- 
pcrience alone tliat we can arrive 
at the necessary results. 

It is a very desirable thing for 
a labouring man to be assured of a 
fixed provision, when he may be- 
come incapable of earning it by his 
own exertions but this cannot 
enjoyed, unless it is previously, 
fairly provided for. What amount 
then would require to be annually 
paid, to ensure to each of the mem- 
bers a fixed sum weekly, when dis- 
abled ? As the answer to tRis ques- 
tion depends on casualties which 
no previous calculation can reach, 
it is not to be wondered at that 
many of those institutions have 
miscarried, from the wanj of know- 
ing, at their first estabjissliinent, 
what proportion their yearly as- 
sessments would require lo bear 
to their weekly aliments ; and this 
circumstance haf unfortunately 
thrown a considrfrable damp upon 
the exertions of those, whose si- 
tuation in life gives them the best 
opportunity of befriending these 
useful institutions. Inmanypaits 
of the country, howevcf, where 
these societies have existed for 
considerable length of time, expe- 
rience has enabled those who had 
the permanent interests of these 
institutions at hearty to rectify 
many of the errors in caleulation 
which had injured them during the 
earlier period of their existence. 
This had led me to address you on 
VoL. I. . Z 


the subject^ in the hdjpe that> 
through your intelligent correspon- 
dence, much valuable information 
might be collected, and mutually 
disseminated, tending to remove 
the disadvantages under •which 
many of these societies still labour, 
and to place those which may only 
be forming, on a footing to ensure 
the valuable end of their erection. 

In the town of Hamilton tliere are 
at present nearly twenty Friendly 
Societies, one kind with another ; 
and from a census taken last year 
from their respective records, it ap- 
peared, that for the last three 
years, they had jointly distributed 
to their sick and infirm members^ 
to the amount of L. 300 and up- 
wards annually, exclusive of two 
Funds for Widows. This statement 
furnishes a decisive proof of the 
extensive usefulness of these so- 
cieties ; and 4 have long been of 
opinion, that when proptrly found- 
ed, and ^idiciousJy conducted, they 
arc among the best local institu- 
tions oSthis country. 

They put it in the power of 
every person, in the earlier part of 
life, to secure comfortable pro- 
vision against the visitations of 
sickness, and th^ iiitirniitics of age; 
a provision, which they do not 
need to solicit from their brethren 
as a charity, but which they can 
freely claim as the fruits of their 
own industry. 

This mode of providing for the 
accidents and adversities of life, 
tends to promote habits of econo- 
my, and prudent foresight, and to 
cherish a spirit of independence, 
all of which are eminently friendly 
to the best interests of society, 

WhetheV* indeed, we consider 
these institutions in a public or 
a private ligirt, their utility is ^e-* 
qually conspicuous. In a public 
point of view, there can be l^tle ^ 
doubt but that their general preva- 
lence in Scotland, iu conjunction 
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with the«other beneficial institu- 
tions of our country, have mate- 
rially tended towards raising the , 
genera) character of the Scotish la- 
bourer and mechanic, so far above 
those jn similar circumstances in 
the sister kingdoms, or perhaps in 
any other country of Europe ; and 
if we view their effects in private 
life, how many distressed indivi- 
duals and families have been re- 
lieved and assisted by Friendly 
Societies, and are at this moment 
deriving that assistance and relief 
which their own industry has pur- 
chased for them ! 

But the benefit of these institu- 
tions is not wholly confined to 
those who may have the mis- 
fortune to require the pecuniary 
aid they afford. The labouring 
man, whose family depends en- 
tirely on the continuance of his 
health and personal^ exertions for 
its support, can, by means of 
his connection with such insti- 
tutions, look forward w%h some 
degree of serenity to the^ casual- 
ties of life, conscious, that by a 
little timely and prudent economy, 
he has in some measure prepared 
himself to meet them. This con- 
stitutes a value in itself^ and a 
value too (considering the vicissi- 
tudes of life), that may be more or 
less felt by every member of these 
institutions without exception. 

As I have already hinted, how- 
ever, much of the security depends 
on the justness of the principles on 
which the calculations are found*' 
ed, and the regulations under which 
the societies arc conducted. And 
should you deem this introduc- 
tory essay worthy of a place in 
your valuable work, Ji* shall en- 
deavour, (to the extent of the 
means of information within, my 
roach), to follow out the subject, 
^)y entering into a detail of the 
prkiciples on which the construc- 


tion and management of these so- 
cieties depend. If, in so doing, 
I shall be happy enough to direct 
the attention of some of your more 
able correspondents to this hither- 
to neglected subject, my.principal 
aim will be answered. 

G. B. 

Hamillon, OcU 15. 1817* 


THE ROUND TABLE. 

Although we arc not much acquainted witli 
tliO writings of Messrs. Hazlittand Hunt, 
we art* sure, from our knowledge of the 
source from which the following paper 
comes, that it gives at least a candid view 
of the work of which it treats. We have 
not hesitated, tlicrcfore, to give it a place 
in our Magazine, and shall be happy to 
set our readers right, if it shall be found 
to be in any respects incorrect or impll||| 
feet— —K bit. 

Xhe authors of these Essays 
were pretty well known as writers 
before tfieir publication Mr Hunt 
as a poet, and editor of a violent 
anti- ministerial Journal, to whose 
principles he has been a martyr ; 
and Mr Hazlitt as his coadjutor in 
the literq^y department of* his pa- 
per, and as the author of several 
able articles in our most popular 
quarterly Review *. — The mos- of 
the Essays, it yeems, appeared at 
first in the page;^ of the Examiner, 
and liave now started as candidates 
for a more lasting fame than a 
weekly paper ran give. 

We arc not among the number 
of those who judge of a literary 
work b/ the political principles of 
^its author, and we opened these 
volumes, therefore, without any 
predetermination td find them very 
tasteless and very dull. On the 

* He has since published a work ou 
Shakespeare, for a character^of which see Uie 
last Number of the Kdmburgh Review. ' 
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contrary, we will candidly confess, 
that, knowing Mr Hazlitt’s style, 
we took them up simply for the piir-» 
pose of amusement ; and that, had 
we not been amused, no enjoyment 
of the feelings of honest indignation 
at the faults or follies which they 
may contain, nay, not even the plea- 
sure of seeing^hose faults and follies 
served up fertile advantage and e?li- 
tertainment of your readers, could 
have induced us to read the whole 
book once, and some of the papers 
twice, as wc have done. But the 
Essays, with all their faults, are in 
truth, amusing. The subject's are 
for the most part interesting, and 
are always treated in an original 
manner if we were sure your rea- 
ders would understand us,wc would 
say the essays are picturesque.— 
The style is of an easy, agreeable 
kind, free, generally speaking, from 
that pomp and verbosity which are 
much in fashipn at present ; while 
at the same time there is a pleasant 
sort of enthusiasm aboift the au- 
thors, which they never suppress, 
and whicli communicates itself to 
the reader. 

The authors are men of taste : 
they are for ever dwelling on mat- 
ters of taste, and, like\all people 
who declaim much on a particu- 
la” subject, they attempt not to 
conceal their good opinion of their 
prohciency in th^e matters. They 
are jealous also/of intruders into 
their province ; and liave the ut- 
most contempt for a common-place 
critic, one characteristic of whom 
is, that he differs from an opinion 
of i heirs relative to Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night's Dream. It is 
not impossible that this detestatidh 
of common-phicc criticism may have 
even tended, in some degree, to 
give a direction to their studies: 
For as, in this reading and writing 
age, it is difficult to steer clear of 
the common topics, they have 
made diemselvcs somewhat familiar 
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with our older writers, •and talk 
with as great rapture of Chaucer, 
as our ladies do of Lord Byron and 
Walter Scott. TJie Jreshfiess of 
our old writers is their constant 
theme ; and if they dwel| more 
upon their merits than those of the 
ancient classics themselves, unless 
there be a stronger and more na- 
tural reason, they do so because 
every schoolboy can talk of the 
Classics. 

With this relish for works of 
taste, they seem anxious about no- 
. thing so much as present enjoy- 
ment. Thej arc perfect Epicure- 
ans, on the original principles ofthe 
sect. Their domestic scenes are 
drawn in an interesting manner, 
and all their little luxuries and com- 
forts are marshalled with the utmost 
nicety. We enter their parlour, and 
sit down with them at a cheerful 
fire,— the charms of music or lite- 
rature arc united to the pleasures 
of a temperate glass,— we hear tlie 
rain paStering on the windows, or 
see th^ long shadows of departing 

day ; the flam*; bursting forth 

from the wreathed smoke, the arm- 
chair, the tea-urn which has dis- 
pla*:cd llie more favourite tea-kettle, 
are hcjbre fts. 

The authors*of the Round Table 
are, in short, of a class which is ra- 
pidly multiplying in this luKiirious 
age, — men who seem to think a love 
of literature as praiseworthy as a 
love of virtue. While we give all due 
praise to the taste of Mr Hazlitt, 
therefore, we cannot help thinking 
that to many minds his Essays 
are calculated to give an improper 
bias. That contin ual d wcl ling on the 
pleasures of intellectual refinement, 
those hoFTrfjly representations of the 
ordinary men and of the ordinary 
business of the world, and that dis- 
content witli existing instiUitrons, 
in which he indulges, will have an 
injurious effect upon many^who 
possess not that ardour in matters 
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of taste which is its own reward ; 
and who^ if they distinguish not 
themselves in the husinefis of the 
worlds have no chance whatever of 
being known in any thing else. 

• There is at present a great ten- 
dency among many to substitute 
feeling for exertion. They live too 
much upon the stock which the in- 
dustry of their forefathers has a- 
massed, and squander as it were in 
the giatifjcation of excessive refine- 
ment, what their genius and fruga- 
lity enabled them to bequeath. 
Thus it is that we read the I'esults 
of laborious investigation, and think 
ourselves more knowing than the 
men who brought them cut ; thus 
wc enjoy humorous representations 
of character, and imagine that we 
are wiser Uian they whom wc laugh 
at, and as wise as those who con- 
ceived and delineated tlicm ; we 
weep over imaginary distresses, 
and fancy wirsclvcs to be tenderly 
affectioned, while we extend not 
the hand of charity to assist the 
afflicted. There arc many m the 
world around us, who act as if they 
supposed taste to be more valuable 
tlian the nobler qualities of the 
mind ; and of thesT not a few aic 
destitute of the quality which they 
pretend to value.* To say the 
truth, an affectation of taste is the 
readiest passport to self-complaccn- 
cy. Taste is noble when it is 
tlie repose of genius; but some 
are apt to consider it in their own 
case as the slumber of that ge- 
nius which has not yet awaked. 
With them it is the shadow of bet- 
ter things to come — the soft radi- 
ance which usliers in the glories of 
the morning-sun. W'e know many 
people who in this way iivc very 
pleasantly on from day to day, in 
a comfortable belief in their own 
parte, -r-m*easuring their strength 
with others by theory, not by cx- 
. periment, — subsisting as it were on 
expectancies, — conceiving many 


things, and never adding to the 
general stock.” 

• In reading the Hound Table, it 
is impossible not to observe, that 
its authors seem to have little sym- 
pathy with the feelings of ordinary 
men, and the every-day business 
of the world. Their essays contain 
.no fine maxims of morality, and no 
affecting touches of naxure ; nothing 
of that good-natured irony and hu- 
mour which charm in every page of 
Steele and Addison. The Tatlcr, 
while detached from the world by his 
literary pursuits pnd bachelor-like 
habit^i, seems as much interested in 
the men and women around him, 
as if they were all of his own fa- 
mily. No milliner in Cheapside 
is half so much interested in the 
shape of a petticoat ns he ; and no- 
thing takes place from Wrapping to 
St James’s that he dues not know'. 
He laughs at men’s foibles be- 
cause he loves themselves, and is 
always ready to weep over their 
misforturtjs. In the Round Table 
we meet with nothing of tin’s • all 
is hard and dry. It is a heart, more 
than a head, which the authors 
want ; they can think, but they 
cannot feel. This is, however, too 
heavy a enlarge to rest upon bare 
assertion,’ and nothing, we think, 
could convey so dearly an idea of 
the authors' character as their own 
words. “ By lh(j help of arts and 
sciences,” says M\Hazlitt, “ eveiy 
thing finds an ideal level. Ideas 
assume the place of realities, and 
realities sink into nothing. Actual 
events and objects produce little or 
no effect Gii tlie mind, when it has 
long been accustomed to draw its 
spirongest interest from constant con- 
templation.” Again^ “The moral 
character of men of letters dc])C]Kls 
very much upon the same prin- 
ciples, All actions are seen through 
that general medium wlpch reduces 
tliein to individual insignificance. 
Nothing fills or engrosses the mind. 
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nothing seems of sufficient import- 
ance, to interfere with our present 
inclination. Prejudices, as well jus 
attachments, lose their hold upon 
ns, and we palter with our duties 
as we* please. Moral obligations, 
by being perpetually refined upon 
and discussed; lose their force and 
efficacy, become mere dry distinc- 
tions of the understanding, * 

Play round die head, but never reach the 
heart.’’ 

There is another fault chargeable 
against these authors in cotnni iii 
with too many of the modern 
school ; they often seem more anxi- 
ous to say fine than just things ; and 
appear frequently rather to write 
what they think may be true, than 
what they feel to be so. It is im- 
possible to read the ancient classics, 
without feeling how much every 
line finds an echo in our own breasts; 
they drew from themselves and from 
nature, and could not therefore be 
mistaken. The best writers in our 
c vn language have been such as 
rose to eminence by following the 
impulse of their own genius, or 
were formed on the model of the 
ancients. The first, having no law, 
were a law to theimjfvcs. The 
latter, who, without the very high- 
est claims to original genius, were 
contented to follow writers whom 
they could nod hope to surpass, are 
remarkable for the uniform good 
sense which pervades their writ- 
ings. Every thing is said without 
effort, and every thing is said well. 
They give a lively stamp of the 
image which existed in their own 
mind ; and they will be always read, 
because, though manners and tastes 
may vary,* human nature still con- 
tinues the same ; and men will 
ever find pleasure in vivid repre- 
sentations of tlieir own feelings and 
passions. Now-a-days, there is too 
much attention paid to effect. I- 
deali have been expressed in the 


easy and natural way Icfng ago, and 
we search after something original, 
preferring singularity to correct- 
ness. Blustering is too often mis- 
taken for passion, childishness for 
simplicity, dogmatism fos wisdom, 
and quaintness for wit. We hope we 
sufficiently admire the many good 
writers of the present day ; and all 
that we mean to say is, that there is 
too great a desire for fineness and* 
force of writing, and that many works 
are popular that do not deserve to 
be so. Mr Hazlitt has not escaped 
the fault of the times. He often 
fails to communicate to the reader 
any clear idea of what he wishes to 
express, and he frequently asserts 
what nobody can believe. Milton’s 

works,” says he, “ are a perpetual 
invocation to the Muses — a hymn 
to fiime.”— “ The definition of a 
true patriot is a good hater."— 
The battle of the Angels, which 
has commonly been Considered as 
the Ijpst part of Paradise Lost, is 
the i^orst.”-^^ Gusto in art is power 
or passion defining any object."— 
Talking of their admiration, when 
young, of ten large mysterious fo- 
lios, Yet would rather have 
this feeling again for one half-hour, 
tha^i be possessed of all the acute- 
ness of Bayle, or the wit of Vol- 
taire," &c. &c, Ac. 

In all his sketches, indeed, there 
is more of caricature than of natu- 
ral delineation. We talk not of his 
John Bull, which may be a satire on 
the way in which the French cha- 
racter is represented in this country. 
But m his essays on Good Na- 
ture, on Common-place People, on 
Mr Pitt’s Character, and more or 
less in all his essa3's, this is abun- 
dantly ^nanifest. Oiie defence of 
it might be, that it is\all the hu- 
mour he Jias, and that he has done 
his best to please. Mi^da^litt, wc 
understand, was a imi^r, and 
seems to have been disap^intcd*in 
his pursuit after eminence. Talk- 
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ing of the Selight lie experienced 
the first time he saw prints of the 
Cartoons of Raphael, he continues. 

If from this transport and delight 
^ there arose in our breasts a wish, 
a deep aspiration of mingled hope 
and fear, to be able one day to do 
sqjnething like them, that hope has 
long since vanished, but not with 
it the love of art, nor delight in 
works of art,” &c. It is perhaps 
not wonderful, that such lofty vi- 
sions should vanish ; but did Mr 
Hazlitt never try a lower branch of 
the art — the caricature ? 

Mr Hazlitt has besides a fault 
common to most who write in 
newspapers ; lie is always a parti- 
zan. In politics this is a matter 
of course, but he is eqtially so in 
poetry, in painting, in every thing. 
He must not only praise his fa- 
vourites, but fight for them too; 
the laurels which he woifid bestow 
must be the reward of victory, as 
well as of superiority. If Ifj pa- 
ncgyiize the Tatler, he in the 
same breath underrates the Specta- 
tor ; he cannot display his fond- 
ness for the old artists, without de- 
preciating the modet ns ; and in 
his admiration for MiItoT),*s versi- 
fication, he pronouncet Thomsefn's, 
Young's, Cowper's, Wordswoi th's, 
all others in short, to be “ mere 
lumbering prose.” 

Having thus stated what appears 
to he the general character and tern* 
dency of the Round Table, we have 
to attend for a moment to some of 
the particidar opinions of its au- 
thors. And, first, there is an undis- 
guised leaning to infidelity in some 
of the essays. They arc too much 
men of taste to indulge in any vul- 
gar abuse of Christianity,— and so 
far they do*^well. Their infidelity 
is thatjof their scliool,~they have 
/thought lltf/eon the subject of rcli- 
'^^ion ; their admiration for clas- 

sical times is so great, that they seem 
to imagine the (loctrinesof thepolite 


heathens to have been to the full as 
rational, and much more pleasant, 
llian those of Christianity. “ The 
Christian mythology,” says Mr 
Hunt, pci sonifies death by an 
animated skeleton ; the Pagan did 
it by the figure of a pale but beau- 
tiful female, or with a reconcile- 
ment still nmre agreeable, by that 
of a butterfly escaped from its 
chrysalis. This was death, and the 
life that followed it, at once, — the 
soul freed from the body, and flut- 
tering in the fresh air of heaven.'* 
Again, stalking of the comparative 
knowledge of the ancients and ;ho- 
derns in matters of religion, he 
says, The very finest and most 
amiable part of our notions on those 
subjects comes originally from their 
philosophers ; all the rest, the gloom, 
the bad passions, the favouritism, 
are the work of other hands, who 
have borrowed the better materials 
as they proceeded, and then pre- 
tended an original right in them. 
Even the absurd parts of the Greek 
mythology are less painfully absurd 
than those of any other ; because, 
generally speaking, they are on the 
cheerful side, instead of the gloomy. 
We would r^her have a Deity who ' 
fell ill lovdiftth the beautiful crea>» 
lure of his own making, than one 
who would consign nine hundrec; 
out of a thouKaiid (to destruction, 
for not believing ill W him.” Mr 
Hazlitt docs not speak out so 
plainly, hut some of his essays 
lia^e a tendency decidedly irreli- 
gious : With a ridicule of tlie Me- 
thodists, whom he represents as 
substituting canting for the chari- 
lies^if life, he mingles a ridicule of 
one of the greatest rli^racters in 
the Old Testament scriptures ; and 
.';hcws evident satisfaction when 
he can satirize the ministers of 
religion. There is, in short, in 
these essays a cast of confirmed and 
careless infidelity, which, whep it 
comes in their way, they do not 
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conceal, rather than any attempt 
to disseminate its poison. They 
look at Christianity through a cloud 
of prejudices, and judge of it n5t 
in its purity, but as it has been 
adulterated by the interest or folly 
of mankind. It is indeed lament- 
able to think hovtr much the cause 
of religion has been injured by the 
absurdity of its zealots ; how the 
purity of its cheerful morality has 
been laid aside for the gloom of su- 
perstition ; how its anxiety to keep 
men loose from too great an at- 
tachment to a fleeting life, has led 
many to renounce the worjd alto- 
gether; how that gentleness and 
meekness of character which was 
50 conspicuous in the founder of 
Christianity, have by many been 
banished from his religion, to make 
room for harshness and austerity. 
We consider it as a good sign of 
the times, that these errors are 
wearing out apace. The novelty 
of the principles of infidelity is 
gone, the experiment^of its prac- 
tical effects lias been tried, and 
men have discovered, that the dog- 
mas of philosophy and morals are 
wretclied substitutes for tlie autho- 
1 ity of a revelation. 

We are sorry, therefore, tliat our 
authors should have hazarded any 
opinion upon a subject to which it 
.s not probable that they have giv- 
en much attention. Let us sec in- 
deed what Mi/Hazlitt says himself 
of his studies.^ Talking of the New 
Eloise, and Confessions of Itous- 
seau, he remarks, *- Wc spent two 
whole years in reading these two 
works ; and (gentle »^*ader, it was 
when we were young) in shedding 
tears over them , 

« As fait as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gumti.’* 

“ They were the happiest years of 
our life." Truly if such were his 
• early studies, it is not very won- 


derful that he is not deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of 
Christianity ; if his time was thus 
apportioned, it is not strange that 
he should have wanted leisure to 
examine seriously into its truth. 

We would intreat Messrs. Hunt 
and Hazlitt to abstract a little from 
themselves, whose life and con^ 
versation, it may be, are squared 
by the nicest rules of Greek philo« 
Sophy and good taste ; and to reJ* 
fleet, that even mere hints of infi- 
delity, coming in a captivating 
form, may instil its poison into 
many a bosom where these rules 
were never known. There is in 
truth more danger to be dreaded 
from such compositions, than from 
irreligious writings of a graver and 
more philqsophical cast. Like a 
poisonous apple, they allure by 
their beauty; they arc taken up 
without suspicion, and they find 
their way<o those who never read 
a metaphysical essay? and who, if 
thciiifaith be once shaken, will not 
apply to the proper means for re- 
moving their doubts. 

The assertion, that the finest 
parts of the Cliristian morality wcrei 
borrowed frpni the ancient philo- 
sophers, Js not founded in fact: 
For every qnc knows, that there 
is a spirituality in the religion of 
Christ, to whicli there has been no- 
thing in the opinions of any other 
sect that is at all similar And 
what, after all, was the boasted phi- 
losophy of the Greeks,- but the lu- 
cubrations of a few speculative 
men, which, as it pledged them 
before the vvoild to a certain line 
of conduct, might preserve a con- 
sistency in their lives, but which 
was without the spirit and power 
of a rc\-clation ? And^ow, Jooking 
at these men fiorn a distance, we 

• Palcy’s Evidences of Part 

U. Cli. u. 
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forget, in a(lmiraiion of their taste 
and genius, that their opinions were 
too refined for the great masses of 
mankind, and never descended to 
enlighten or reform tlieni. We 
see afar off the glittering spires 
of an old city, and think not of the 
filth and gloom with which they 
surrounded. It is the boast 
of Christianity, that as it is of all 
religions the most sublime in theo- 
ry, so is it the most simple in prac- 
tice ; that it is not a gay holiday 
religion, but comes home to the 
bosom of every plain man, and is 
most powerful in the adverse cir- 
cumstancss of life. It is amusing 
to bear Mr Hunt describing the 
classical cheerfulness and elegance 
with which he would have a dcatli- 
bed scene to be surrounded. This 
reminds us of the courage of Fal- 
staf!^ when the battle is still at a 
distance. Let him look to such a 
scene as it t|frtually exists ; where 
the dying person is losing sight of 
tliis world and all its plcaahrcs ; 
when he feels that he is about to en- 
ter into an unknown state ; when 
weakness of body unmans him ; 
and when the cheerfuliices of those 
around liim would bc^)aii]ful ; and 
he will confess that religion is ne- 
cessary to man, and tiiat it is cruel 
in any way to weaken its influence. 

We have now only to attend for 
a moment to the political opinions 
of these conjoined authors. Mr 
Hunt’s principles are pretty well 
known; and Mr Hazlitt, we re- 
gret to say, has, in these volumes, 
left us no room to doubt that his 
arc equally violent. It is not, 
however, with his general princi- 
ples that we wish in this place to 
interfere ; but with that uncandid 
abuse df puliic men which weshould 
not have cipccted from Mr Ilaz- 
litfs ^od Vaste. This Is one of 
the worst Matures of party-spirit ; 
and ouj>^tiuthor seems desirous to 


offend all the great leading parties 
in this country, for he attacks at 
opcc Mr Fox and Mr Pitt, Mr 
Burke and Lord Castlereagh. 

In his essay on Good Nature, 
he characterises this as the most 
selfish of all our virtues, as making 
a man consider his own conve- 
nience as the standard of right and 
wrong.” good-natured man 

will betray his country to please a 
minister." “ He will defend every 
abuse by which any thing is to be 
got, every dirty job, every act of 
every minister.” Aftei this, and a 
great deal more, he adds, Lprd 
Castlereagli is a good-natured man. 
Lord Eldon is a good-natured man, 
Charles Fox was a good-natured 
man. The last instance is the 
most decisive. — The definition of 
a true patriot is a good hater,** Is 
Mr Hazlitt serious in all this ; or 
did he forget at the end what went 
before, and was merely anxious to 
round off a sentence } We confess 
we arc not rurc. 

Before coming to Burke and Pitt, 
we may give a quotation, as show- 
ing the sj)irit in wiiich their cha- 
racters are drawn. Referring to the 
French Revolution, Mr Hazlitt 
says, ''To those hopes, eternal re- 
grets arc due; to those who mali- 
ciously and wilfully blasted them, 
in the fear that they might be ac- 
complished, wo fea* no less that 
we owe — hatred anc\ scorn as last- 
ing!" 

With regard to Burke, as our 
author has given us broad assertion 
alone, we shall leave it to our 
readers to judge how far he is jus- 
tifiable in his abuse of so exalteu a 
character. We quote the passage, 
which is contained in aa note, only 
to condemn it : " This man, 

(Burke) wlic^was a half poet and 
a half philosopher, lias done more 
miscliief than, perhaps, apy other 
person in the world. His under- 
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standing was not competent to the 
discovery of any truth, I)ut it was 
sufficient to paIJiatc a falsehood ;• 
his reasons, of little weight in tlicm- 
sclves, thrown into the scale of 
power, irere dreadful. Without 
genius to adorn the beautiful, he 
had the art to throw a dazzling 
veil over the .deformed and tlie dis- 
gusting, and 10 strew the flowers*of 
imagination over the rotten car- 
case of corruption, not to prevent, 
but to communicate the infection. 
His jealousy of Rousseau was one 
chief cause of the F rench Revolu 
tion. . The writings of the ojie, 
had changed the institutions of a 
kingdom ; while the speeches of 
the other, with the intrigues of 
his wJiolc party, had cliangod no- 
thing but the lurmpit of the King's 
kitchen. He would have blotted 
out the broad pine liglit of heaven, 
because it did not first shine in 
at the little gothic windows of 
St Stephcn''s Chapel. The genius 
of Rousseau luul levelled flie towers 
of the Bastile with the dust ; our 
zealous Reformist, who would ra- 
ther be doing mischief than no- 
thing, tried therefore to patch them 
up again, by calling that loathsome 
dungeon the King's Castle, and 
by fulsome adulation of the vir- 
tues of a court strumpet. This 
nian — but enough of him here.” 
These arc cvidciyJy not the deduc- 
tions of reason, hat the overflowings 
of passion. What a pity that even 
bad passions arc so eloquent ! 

The character which Mr liazlitt 
gives of Pitt, will require a little 
more attention, because "it is not 
drawn as a partial representation, 
but purports to be a full-length pic- 
ture. We ar5 sorry that we have 
not room for the whole, which is a 
complete caricature, but the sub- 
stance of it may be given in few 
words. He rci>resciits Mr Pitt as 
[haviiijr been a man of few talents 
and fewer viilues,” v. itii no siromi 
' VoL. 1. • 3 


feelings, no distinct pertreptions ; 
without insight into human nature, 
or sympathy with the ])assiuns of 
men ; as having owed all his in- 
fluence to an artful use of words, 
and a certain dexterity of •logical 
arrangement.” 

If such was the character of Wil- 
liam Pitt, how strange must it 
pear to every one, that a person of 
this desci iption could step into Par- 
liament while yet hardly beyond 
boyhood,— could even then grapple 
with those vetcians who were inti- 
mately acqUi'dnted with parliamen- 
tary tactics, and had fought, if we 
may be allowed the expression, all the 
domestic battles of the American 
war ! How strange that he should 
so soon have fisen from the rank of 
a partisan to tliat of a leader ! It 
is indeed true, and we do not wish 
to conceal the fact, that he came 
forward under the most hivourable 
circumjtanccs ; that his^iarae itself 
was a j:|^.ssport to popularity ; and 
that, in*the then slate of parties, it 
was thji interest of tJie court to at- 
tach to themselves an individual on 
whom the public were disposed to 
look with conf^lence and indulg- 
ence. This might account for his 
having been nigide a leader in ap- 
pearance, but never could for his 
having been a leader in reality. From 
the veiy first, we never find that his 
speeches were viewed as the crude 
attcmf)ts of a young man. They as- 
tonished and they captivated ; and 
not only so, but they were met in 
the fair 'ield by men whose minds 
were matured by age, and whose 
eloquence was perfected by expe- 
rience. 

With regard to the speeches of 
our pailTafiientary oratoo, is 
quite evident, that unless wey have 
been accurately reported^for have 
ieic*ived the corrections^V the 
Speaker himself, they can be 
considered as fair measures m his 
talent. That this is true, any 
A ♦ 
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one may satisfy himself by looking 
into the volumes of the speeches of 
Fox and Sheridan, as well as those 
of Pitt. But at any rate, it would 
be absurd to judge of tlie speeches 
of Pitt^ even as they were deliver- 
ed, in the light of finished produc- 
tions. Our great minister, like his 
' Illustrious rival, was essentially a 
business speaker. He did not come 
forward to indulge in the figures of 
oratory, but to defend himself and 
his measures ; and it is not a little 
wonderful, that immersed as he 
was in the dry and laborious details 
of business from a very early pe- 
riod of life, he should have been 
at the same time so accomplished 
an orator. That the arrangement 
of his speeches was luminous, and 
the language elegant, our author 
does not attempt to deny, though, 
by an artful use of words,” he 
endeavours to detract from these 
excellencies. It would be equally 
vain to conceal the fact, k^iat Mr 
Pitt was uniformly listened to wdth 
attention and admiration ; that he 
met his y)Owerful opponents on their 
stronjrest <rround ; that hcw.as never 
taken by surprise, never driven 
from the field. Mr Hazlitt is in- 
deed ready with a \easo*n fon some 
of these facts. “ He was able to 
bafile opposition,” he says, not 
from strength or firmness, but from 
the evasive ambiguity and impal- 
pable nature of his resistance, 
which gave no hold to the rude 
grasp of his opponents.” 

The talents of Mr Pitt in the 
cabinet, and in the business of his 
department, were not less conspi- 
cuous than his eloquence in the 
senate. No one, I believe, ever 
attempted, to deny his • unrivalled 
powers ^,1 finance ; and if Mr Haz- 
Jitt Iiad ^j«»t been blinded by party 
»pmt,' 9 ( impelled by his vow of 
“ ha^;a and scorn,'’ he must have 
' allowed that the attainment to ex- 
cellence in this very abstruse branch 


of science, would of itself have en-» 
titled Mr Pitt to the praise of su- 
perior talents. Mr H. says that 
lie had not the “ exact knowledge’* 
of Fox, but it is certain that his 
acquaintance with mercantile af- 
fairs, manufactures, &c. even in 
their minute details, was astonish- 
ing ; but then Mr Hazlitt is ready 
here also, for he allows that Mr 
Pitt had a mechanical memory.” 
With regard to the foreign politics 
of Mr Pitt, the measures which arc 
by far the most prominent, those 
consequent to the French Revolu- 
tion arc so well known, and the 
judgment of them in most mind's 
is so decidedly fixed, that it would 
be a waste of time to enlarge upon 
them. He, from the first, seems 
to have formed a correct notion of 
the designs of the violent Revolu- 
tionists, and his great aim was to, 
oppose that system of aggrandise- 
ment which they early adopted, 
and that ^dissemination of revolu- 
tionary principles on which their 
schemes were founded. His line 
of policy was therefore to impose 
wholesome restiaints at home, and 
to assist those governments who 
were disposed to rise up against 
French oppression. This has in 
the one case carrieu us in safety 
through trying and critical times ; 
and in the other,t has restored th^j 
balance of Euronc^ During his 
own life-time, indeed, our assist- 
ance was generally unavailing ; but 
it must be recollected, that till the 
exyicriment was tried, we knew not 
how far the flame of resistance 
would spread; and that the force 
brought into action gave, in almost 
all the instances, a fair prospect of 
success. 

The opinion of Mr Hazlitt is in- 
deed a libel upon all the great men 
of those times; — upon those who 
opposed the minister aVs an equal,, 
—and still more upon thojjc who ) 
were contented to serve under him. 
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Lord Grenville, vve recollgct, in a 
speech delivered long after Mr 
Pitt’s death, spoke of the illustiious 
administration of the Illustrious Mr 
Pitt. “ This was the opinion,” says 
Mr Windham, referring to some- 
thing which it is of no consequence 
to mention here, " of Mr Pitt, Mr 
JBurke, and Mr Fox, the most dis- 
tinguished politicians that had !i- 
dorned any country.” Mr Fox 
himself was too candid a man to he 
sparing with Iks praise. And, in a 
hook well known to be the produc- 
tion of one of the most distinguish 
cd memheis of the oppositidh of 
that day, the following js given as 
his character : I knew, then, this 
great minister in his youth, and 
foresaw his future destination ; — 
his understanding was vigorous and 
coinpiehensivc, — his reasoning clear 
and energetic,! — his eloquence pow- 
erful and commanding ; and as he 
was supported throughout his event- 
ful career by immense numbers of 
disinterested and independent men, 
it would be unjust not to believe 
that he was himself disinterested 
and independent.” Nor must it be 
considered as a doubtful proof of 
the superiority of Mr Pitt’s mind, 
that those wlio knew hiih most in- 
timately had P:e highest admiration 
of his talents. When sucli men as 
Dundns, Wilbeifoyce, Bankes, Can- 
ning, &(:, professed that admiration 
wdieii he was alivo, and wlicn such 
of them as survive him still conti- 
nue to lament the loss which the 
country sustained in his death, we 
cannot, after making all deduc- 
tions on the score of graUtude and 
private friendship, for a moment 
doubt that this man must havt 
had ill him something very extra- 
ordinary. 

If such, then, be the united opi- 
nions of men of all parties, of men 
who knew him in the cabinet and 
'in the senate, who saw him in all 
situntioHs, in attack and in defence, 

« A 

, .1 . 


prepared and unprepared,~hovv 
comes it that Mr Ilazlitt should 
• presume to set up his assertions 
against such a host of witnesses ? 
Had he greater ability, or inoie fa- 
vourable opportunities of judging? 
Was he gifted with a power of see- 
ing through the false glai'c tliiit 
dazzled the eyes of all other men ?-^ 
Or rather, was he not surroutTtled 
by thick mists of prejudice, which 
prevented the rays ol* true bi'ight- 
ness from ever reaching him ? If 
MrH. admires the devotion of ouc 
man to painting, of another to poe- 
try, why has lie no room for admi- 
ration of him who was absolutely 
devoted to the good of his country ? 
There never perhaps existed a mi- 
nister, who was one so entirely as 
Pitt. No private interest ever 
tainted the purity of his conduct; 
no private plcasui*e ever interfered 
with the exerpise of his duties. In 
fair w'eather and in foulJie was al- 
ways at his post, to give the vessel 
of state fhc advantage of every fa- 
voui-abjp breeze, or to secure her 
from shipwreck. The prosperity 
of Iris country was the object of his 
exertions, and he looked ibr his re- 
ward in the hearts of a happy and 
gialefiy) po]:ftilation. Over the fail- 
ings of so pur e and disinterested a 
chai*actei-, it were ungenerous not 
to draw a veil. It is wicked, as well 
as ungenerous, from feelings of 
party haired, to exhibit an imagi- 
nary character*, and affix to it, for 
the purposes of detraction, a name 
so illustrious and respectable. 

We have now come to an end of 
our remarks on the Round Tabic. 
From w'hat we have said it may be 
gathered, that w'c consider Mr Haz- 
htt as a iftriri of no inccK^siderable 
talents, while we dislike liil princi- 
j)lcs, both iri their effectl as ex- 
hibited in his own minJItwid in 
tlie lamentable conscquence^hich 
aUvays follow from ijicir wideP dis- 
semination. If Mr H. should ever 
• 
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diance t® be turned from the error 
of his thoughts, (for of his ways we 
know nothing), we may find him, < 
after his peculiar manner, charac- 
terising an individual of his quon- 
dam pprty in a way something like 
the following, though much better 
expressed 

He is discontented with his place 
in society, and thinks he has ta- 
lents, which, if they had fair play, 
would push him greatly beyond it. 
He would have the fabric of society 
overthrown, that he might be jmt 
on a level with the highest ; per- 
haps thrown to the top amidst the 
ruins. He hates the great, because 
he is himself little. Kings ar#=* so 
much his aversion, that he would 
have nobody one but himself ; he 
is accordingly an absolute monarch 
at home ; and as he is tyranni- 
cal in heart, believes that all who 
have the power huvf the inclina- 
tion to bc^tyrants. He is in gene- 
ral too proud to he religioug ; hut if 
he is so, he is always a sectarian in 
principle, strong in the fjutli — that 
he is in tlie right way, and all otliers 
in the wrong. Confident in his own 
opinions, he is enrijgcd that any one 
should differ from him ; and would 
thrust liis creed down fhe tly oats ot 
all mankind, for tlicir own sakes. 
He would do equally well for a pope 
or a reformer. He has a hard head, 
and a haidcr heart. With him the 
end always justifies the means. 
He is loud against the tyranny 
cxciciscd towards the Covenanters, 
hut reads of the atrocities of the 
Trench Revolution with great tem- 
per. In matters of taste he can 
dogmatize better than feel ; he 
judges of works of genius from 
the authjC^’ ’s political opiifions ; and 
with a Singularly unpoetical head, 
,he rears Paradise J>ost, because 
Miltoi^opposcd a king whom he 
hate^ This man— but enough 
ol Imn here/'. 


ON THE EXPRESSION- -THE OLD 
SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of the Literacy and 
Statistical Magazine. 

Sir, 

* TT HERE is nothing wc more fre- 
quently hear, than that such a per- 
son is of the Old School.” I 
may venture to say, that I have 
heard this expression, though per- 
haps not applied all that lime to 
one kind of manners, for at least 
fifty years. I beg some of your 
correspondents to give the definite 
and precise mcaiiing of the words. 

There is u certain stiffness of 
manners brought on by old age, 
which i know by experience, to 
which if the Old School be applied, 
the words may hcai the same 
meaning, and he used as a cant 
expression of the young against 
the old,* to the end of the world. 
I'lic meaning in this case would be, 
that a man of sixty, and upwards, 
has not the vigour, the activity, 
the spring, and the motion which lie 
had when he was a young man. 

But so,mcthing more is intended 
l)y the Old School, than the infir- 
mities of age. Manners, like dress, 
may he subjected to fasliion, or to 
the progress which mankind aie 
daily making to a high state of le- 
finement. New modes of educa- 
tion may make the hoys and girls 
of onr age equal in knowledge and 
sagacity to their grandfathers and 
grandmothers ; and the precise ce- 
remonious manners which in my 
youth were fashionable, were per- 
haps nothing more than a cloak to 
conceal the defects of a limited 
education. This is so likely to be 
true, that I knew a man of talents, 
learning, and respectability, who 
expressed to me a few years ago^j 
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that his son, a boy of eight years, 
was further advanced in learning 
than he was at eighteen. 

I have observed also, since fhc 
epoch of the French Revolution, a 
spirit of independence, and equa- 
lity of manners, prevailing in the 
world, and extending to those who 
formerly looked down on their in- 
feriors with a considerable degree 
of contempt. The ranks of man- 
kind were in my recollection distin- 
guished and separated, but now the 
height of good manners is seen to 
the greatest advantage, when you 
<lcsccnd into the middle •ranks of 
life ; and the case and carelessness 
which distinguish the great, is the 
rcvcisc of what we call the Old 
School. This, if wc believe the ac- 
counts furnished by late travellers, 
is as much tlic j)ictu:’c ol Frencli 
as of Rritisli manners. The dig- 
nity of our forefathers is now laid 
oside. The dress, the nakedness, 
the ease and simplicity of the pre- 
sent day, induce ii» to look bark 
with horror, and give names to the 
stateliness of former times. 

I am not qualified to enter more 
deeply into this subject, and there- 
lore 1 shall leave it open to some 
of your corrcspoiK^cnts who ha\e 
seen more of the world than 1 have, 
or who are better able to describe 
its manners^; and taking it for 
granted that there is some foun- 
dation for Inc term Old School, I 
shall proceed to consider the ad- 
vantages of the New. 

1 perceive a considerable change 
both in education and manners, 
since I first knew tl\e world. Fifty 
years ago we had not the same 
means of educating youth, iwr had 
parents the same desire of instruct- 
ing them. Few treatises on edu- 
cation, except Locke's, were then 
in use, and the easy methods, the 
practical systems, and amusing and 
interesting games, the abridgements 
multitudes of infantine hooks. 


from five to twelve years ol' age, 
were not then known.* The infant 
mind can be taught geography, 
arithmetic, some of the lighter 
parts of mathematics, and the ru-. 
diments of the languages, at a pe- ^ 
riod of life when our grandfathers 
and grandmothers were in leading- 
strings in the nursery. If eju;Jy» 
impressions are lasting, h^jji^'lSucli 
time may be saved, and how much 
knowledge may be gained, bcfoTC 
a bo\'', but still more before a 
girl, has reached her eighth year ! 
At this early period the mind is 
open to flattery and encouragement. 
Ihe vanity which attends learning 
cannot tlien take a very strong i 
hold of the mind, and in place of 
it our young people possess an easy 
and genuine sort of confidence in 
their own powers, which never 
leaves them through life, and w'hich 
is the natural consequence of pos- 
sessing knowledge, without recol- 
lecting the labour and difficulty of 
acopiring it. 

J need not attempt to shew how 
gil‘at an addition is made to do- 
mestic happiness by this arrange- 
nicnt. What satisfaction must it 
be to jiare«ts, lo see the improve- 
ment pf their children so soon be- 
and so easily carried on ! If 
in former times it was a common 
failing of mothers to form sanguine 
€X}icctations of their offspring on 
the knee, when they had nothing 
but a lively imagination to aid their 
hopes, what true pleasure must those 
enjoy, who can weave the future 
wcj of their children’s prosperil}',^ 
from the threads of knowledge tin y 
are spinning in infancy ! In con- 
templating what they may be, they 
lia\y only to consider what they 
alreatly are. If cffijklrem are thus 
accomplislied beforclthey are ten 
years (5f age, it is -lot ^iflioult to 
calculate what they be at four- 
teen ; and I think it i^Jiere we ob- 
serve the vab*t superiority of the 
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present modes of education. I re- 
incmbcr weTl the time when a 
young man at this age was nothing 
more tlian an overgrown boy, sheep- 
ish in his manners, and toiling at 
the first rudiments oi' education. 

^ Girls, on ilie other hand, were stiff 
and awkward, ignorant of the man- 
ors of the world, and incapable of 
givTfig an answer, without blush- 
ing, to tli'c simplest question on the 
plainest subject. It was then a 
quaint but favourite opinion of a 
literary character of the first cnii- 
jicnce, in attempting to shew the 
danger of giving knowledge in 
greater morsels than the mind 
could receive it, that if you made 
a boy too soon a man, he would 
continue a boy to the end of his 
life.” It is the least of our modern 
improvements in education, to have 
shewn the futility of such an ob- 
servation. We have men and wo- 
men at fourteen, fully grown in 
manners and tonversation, if not 
in stature. We sec them hi^/.he 
streets, and in the houses of our 
fj'iends, giving a fair copy of after 
life ; and I have no doubt that this 
mingling of ages, and anticipation 
of manhood, is the grcii^t reason of 
the approach of tlie old Jo the 
young, which dislingvi&hcs oisr 
times. No one but iin antiquated 
personage of the last century, will 
now think of counterfeiting wisdom 
by the affectation of dignity, or pre- 
tend to be of the Old School. We 
form a society of the young and 
the old, from wl.-ich silence and 
affectation, restraint and .stiffness, 
are banished by mutual consent. 

It requires, I confess, one to liave 
lived along with the world, to be 
able to relish this mixture of man- 
ners. Ap ol(Li,eiitleman who has 
resided in thef country, and much 
by himself, \r thirty years past, 
w ill be surpMiid at the change that 
iuis taken p|kc : and as he cannot 


at once ncw’-model himself to the 
c'ircumstiinces of the times, he will 
not only appear to be of a different 
scFiool, but he will be apt to blame 
the lively forwardness of the youth 
of both sexes which the limes ex- 
hibit. 

If this forwardness in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge were accom- 
panied with undue conceit, 1 should 
be the first person to blame it ; and 
till the whole machinery was pre- 
pared, and ready to be put in mo- 
tion, I can easily believe, that ex- 
traordinaiy quickness of jxii ts, fos- 
tered wit/i great care,' would be out 
of Its place in past times ; and, like 
the talents of a musical boy, or a 
young Roscius, do injury to the 
possessor ; hut when the whole 
youth of the nation, by the aids 
afforded them, are at nine what 
they were formerly at fifteen, I can 
see nothing in their improvement 
to encourage conceit There is an 
equal pressure from tlic infantine 
on the more jvlvanccd part of so- 
ciety ; and by an equal distribu- 
tion of knowledge and improve- 
ment, there IS no petulance to com- 
plain of. 

1 can understand, however, that 
llie vivacity ar.d spirit of youth, 
aided by the Superior advantages 
of modern education, may in some 
cases be more than a balance to the 
experience of old age! I have in- 
deed heard old men complain of 
this, as a thing which distressed 
them in the mixed conversation of 
the young and old. The ebullition 
of juvenile parts they called for- 
wardness ; aii^ though every thing 
WHS well and decorously said, yet 
they \Yere jiccvish, because it was 
said by a young person, w,ho ought 
to have listened to their wisdom. 
This savours evidently of the old 
school, and may be supposed to 
continue as a vexation, till such old 
men mingle with the world, and 
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either learn to submit with pro- 
priety, or to speak with more readi- 
ness of expression, • 

There never was, I believe, any 
period in the progress of any so- 
ciety, wherein the young did not 
attempt to check the wisdom and 
exper ience of old age, and in which 
the old did not use the mearjs in 
their power to retain their dignity 
and stateliness. TJiis is a new' and 
happy era; the age of soft and 
pliant metal, in which the know'- 
leflge, forw'ardness, and improve- 
ment of youth, 'not only tre^d upon 
the skirts, but assume the dignified 
robes of the aged. When this ge- 
neration grows old, it will require 
the utmost stretch of the invention 
of the human mind, to devise new 
methods of improving the children 
unborn ; and if it goes on, it pro- 
mises a state of refinement of so- 
ciety which was never before equal- 
led siiK'c the hegiuning of the world. 
As it is, we arc busily t;j:ploding old 
things. The face and fashion of hu- 
man alTairs are wonderfully cliang- 
ed since I first began to look at 
them. Religion is no longer a se- 
vere rc'-traint on morals ; criticism 
is no longer confined^to the learn- 
ed ; wit and humour are to he 
found in every newspaper. Our 
young men and young women are 
musicians and philosophers of the 
first rate ; and our old authors, who 
were read and admired by our fii- 
tliers, are, witliin these fifteen years, 
not only surpassed, but going to 
the worms. I consider it as a 
liappv privilege, that I Ijave been 
permitted in my old age to behold 
the rising, and, as it were, the,bc- 
ginning of^ the splendour of so 
glorious an age- My children, I 
trust, will see its meridian bright- 
ness. 

The advantages of the )iew school 
aicnottftbe limited to the taste 


and knowlcdg? which arc acquired 
at an early period ; for the firm 
ground on which our youth tread, 
half-way between modesty and as- 
surance, is also the best both for 
the forming and for th^ defence 
of character. That blushing and 
bashfulncss which w'ere thought to 
be the indications of virtq^i'*8rerc 
rather pitfalls of vice, holding out 
allurements to the evil-intentionedT* 
and shewing that the heairt was 
open to an insinuating and deceit- 
ful temptation. Were it indeed the 
design of any person to lead tlie 
unwary of either sex into a sna4*e, 
which, 1 trust, will never happen, 

I am confident he would choose the 
disciples of tlic old school, rather 
than those cif the ntwv, for the ob- 
jects of his deception. Besides, 

I am not certain that the timidity 
and bashful ness of antiquated times 
did not rather invite ^than repress 
the attacks of the invader. There 
is noiy a firmness of cliaractcr, and 
fluency of easy conversation in the 
yourtg, which sets at defiance that 
prevailing gentle art” which cap- 
tivated their grandmothers, and 
which placcd^hcin in the most daii- 
gerous stJ-untions. 

Iti both senes, the first flushes of 
ingenuous shame, which left the 
possessors of it exposed to vice, are 
now w<a ji down by an early access 
to wisdom. The conceit which w'as 
produced by tlic superior know- 
ledge of a few, is now divided 
among the whole mass, and there- 
fore p 'duced to nothing. The young 
and tlic old are mixed together into 
one society, which cannot fail to 
charm ; and the only thing to be 
regretted is, that a few' old men of 
iinaccom*moclalirg stimtess rfie yet 
talking of old times, arji affecting 
to despise ^hat tliey earnest enjoj. 

• w. 
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STORY OF THE CHURNING OF THE 
OCEAN* TO OBTAIN THE FOUR- 
TEEN JEWELS. 

From the Mnhdhharata, 

.1* Ali-owing for the difference of style and 
habits of Uiinking, the most unaccount- 
able coincidence of mucliincry and events 
is perceptible tiiroughout, between the 
following story of Vyksa, and die sub- 
limely poetic pieces of Milton. In tlic en- 
trance of N kray an a on the field of battle, 
the tempestuous exploits of the chakra, 
and its peaceful return to heaven, we in- 
voluntarily doubt whether we do not 
identify the arrival of Messiah, his che- 
rubic chariot “ flashing ^ick flames,’* 
and his return to the right hand of glory 

« Sole victor from the expulsion of his 
foes I” 

If to these wc add the similarity of object 
in the combatants, the hope of immortal 
vigour, wliich inflames the ctherial beings 
of Milton, and the thirst of tJie /Imrita, 
which causes die quarrel in die Mahba- 
harata, we sliall be furnished y^h a 
series of corresponding conceptions in 
the two poets, more readily pcTceived 
than accounted for.— The historical con- 
nection may indeed be tio longer trace- 
able, and for that very' reaso^ we do not 
recollect to have met witlj, in all our ccad- 
ing, a more fair opportunity of critically 
comparing the merits of two bards, dian 
wc have here in the specimens of the gi- 
gantic imagery of Vyasa and of Milton’s 
- flood of mind.” 

There is a fair and stately 
mountain, and its name is Mcru, a 
most exalted mass of glory, reflect- 
ing the sunny rays from the splen- 
did surface of its gilded horns. It 
is clothed in gold^ and is the re- 
spected haunt of Devas and, Gand- 
harvas. I^is inconceivable, and 
not to be| encompassed hy sinful 
man ; .andlft is guarded ’by dread- 
ful serpepfs. j(lany celestial me- 
dicinal juants adorn its sides, and 
it stands piercing tlie heavens with 
its aspiring summit, a mighty hill 


inaccessible even by the human 
mind ! It is adorned with trees 
and pleasant streams, and resound- 
eth with the delightful songs of va-» 
rioiiij birds. 

Tlic Suras and all the glorious 
hosts of heaven, having ascended 
to the summit of this lofty moun- 
tain, sparkling with precious gems, 
and for eternal ages raised, were 
sitting in solemn syhod, meditating 
the discovery of the amrita, or wa- 
ter of immortality. The Deva Na- 
rayana being also there, spoke to 
Brahma, whilst the Suras were thus 
consulting together, and said, “ Let 
the ocean, as a pot of milk, be 
churned by the united labour of the 
Suras and A suras ; and when the 
mighty waters have been stirred 
up, the amrita shall be found. Let 
them collect together every medi- 
•cinal herb, and eveiy precious, 
thing, and let them stii tlic ocean, 
and they shall discover the amrita." 

There is also another mighty 
mountain, whose name is Mandara, 
and its rocky.sun:iinits arc like tow- 
ering clouds'; It is clothed in a net 
of the entangled tendrils of the 
twining creeper, and rcsoundetlb 
with the harmony 6f »'^arious birds, 
Iniiiiinerable savage beasts infest 
its borders, and it is the respected 
haunt of Kinnaras, Devas, and Ap- 
saras. It standeth eleven thousand 
yojanas above the earth, and eleven 
tiiousand more below its surface. 

As the united bands of Devas 
weve unable to remove this moun- 
tain, they went before yishnu, who 
was silling with Brahma, and ad- 
dressed them in these words : “ Ex- 
ert, O masters ! your most superior 
wisdom to remove the mountain 
Mandara, and employ yoiir utmost 
power for our good." 

Vishnu and Biahina having said. 
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'Mt shall be according to your 
wish,” he with the lotus eye di- 
rected the King of Serpents lo ap-^ 
pear ; and Ananta arose, and was 
instructed in tliat work by Brahma, 
and commanded by Nardyana to 
perform it. Then Ananta, by his 
power, took up that king of moun- 
tains, together with all its forests, 
and every inhabitant thereof ; and 
the Suras accompanied him into 
the presence of the ocean, whom 
they addressed, saying, “We will 
.stir up thy waters to obtain the 
amrita.” And tjie lord of the wa- 
ters replied, " Let me also 1ft ve a 
share, seeing I am to bear the vio- 
lent agitations that will be caused 
by the whirling of the mountain.” 
Then the Suras and the Asuras 
spoke unto Kurmaraja, the king of 
the tortoises, upon the strand of 
the ocean, and said, “ My lord is 
able to be the supporter of this 
mountain.” ’ The tortoise replied, 
“ Be it so,” and it was placed upon 
)iis back. • 

' So the mountain being set upon 
the back of tlic tortoise, Indra be- 
gan to whirl it about as it were a 
machine. The mountain Mandara 
served as a churn-staff, and the ser- 
pent Viisuki for the rope*; and thus 
in former days did the Devas, the 
Asuras, and the Danavas, begin to 
stir up the waterg of the ocean ^pr 
the discovery of the amrita. 

The mighty Asuras were em- 
ployed on the side of the serpent's 
head, whilst all the Suras assem- 
bled about his tail. Ananta, that 
sovereign Deva, stood near Nara- 
yana. They now pull •forth the 
serpent’s head repeatedly, and as 
often let it go ; whilst there issued 
from his meiith, thus violently 
drawing to and fro by the Suras 
and Asuras, a continual stream of 
fire, and smoke, and wind ; which 
ascending ^in thick clouds replete 
' with lightning, it began to rain 
down '.upon the heavenly bands, 

' VoL. I ^ 5 


who were already fdligued with 
their labour ; whilst a shower of 
flowers was shaken from the top of 
the mountain, covering the heads 
of all, both Suras and Asuras. In 
the meantime the roaring; of the 
ocean, whilst violently agitated 
with the whirling of the mountain 
Mandara by the Suras and Asui|^ 
was like the bellowing of a iwijJJhty 
cloud. Thousands of the various « 
productions of the waters were torn 
to pieces by the mountain, and con« 
founded with the briny flood ; and 
every specific being of the deep, 
and all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth, 
were annihilated ; whilst, from the 
violent agitation'of the mountain, 
tlie forest trees were dashed against 
each other, and precipitated from 
its utmost height, with all the birds 
thci'con ; from whose violent con- 
fricalion a raging fire was produc- 
ed, involving the whole mountain 
with smoke and flame, as with a 
dark-bTfie cloud, and the light'iing's 
vivid ^ash. The lion and I he re- 
treating elephant are overtaken by 
the devouring flames, and every vi- 
tal being, and every specific tiling, 
are consumed hi the general con- 
flagration.* The raging flames, thus 
spreading desti'*iiction on all sides, 
were at length quenched by a shower 
of cloud-hot n water poured down* 
by the immortal liidra. And now 
a heterogeneous stream of the con- 
cocted juices of various trees and 
plants ran down into the briny 
flood. 

It was from this milk-like stream 
of juices produced' from those tioes 
and plants, and a mixture of melted 
gold, that the Suras obtained their 
iiTi mortality. The wa^jrs of the 
ocean nowifeing assimihite.'! Wth 
those juices^ were conve- ted into 
milk, and from that milk* a ki«d ot 
butter was presently produced ; 
when the heavenly bands^went 
again into the presence of Brahma, 
B • 
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the grants cff boons> and addressed 
him, saying, " Except Narayana, 
every other Sura and Asura is fa- 
tigued with his labour, and still 
the amrita doth not appear ; where- 
fore the churning of tlic ocean is at 
a stand.*' Then Brahma said unto 
Nardyana, “ Endue them witli re- 
CiQtitcd strength, for thou art their 
■ suplpt^n.” And Narayana answered 
, and said, ** I will give fresh vigour 
to such as co-operate in the work. 
Let Mandara be whirled about, and 
the bed of the ocean be kept steady.” 
When they heard the words of Na- 
layana, they all returned again to 
the woik, and began to stir about 
with great force that butter of the 
ocean ; when therfc presently arose 
from out the troubled deep— first 
the moon with a plehsing counte- 
nance, shining with ten thousand 
beams, of gentle light ; next follow- 
ed Sri, the goddess of fortune, 
whose seai^is the white lily of the 
waters ; then Sura Devi, the god- 
dess of wine, and the whit^ horse, 
called Uchaisrava. And after these 
there was produced from the unc- 
tuous mass, the jewel kaustubha, 
that glorious sparkling gem worn 
by Narayana on hif breast ; so Pa- 
rijatci, the tree of plenty, and Su- 
rabhi, the cow thdl granteef every 
heart’s desire. The moon, Sura 
.Devi, the goddess Sii, and the 
horse as swift as thought, instantly 
marched away towards the Devas, 
keeping in the path of the sun. 
Then the Deva Dhanwantari, in 
human shape, came forth bolding 
in his hand a white vessel filled 
with the immortal juice amrita. 
When the .» suras beheld these 
wondrous things appear, they raised 
their tumjpltuous voices^for the am- 
Tii&, and^ach of them clamorously 
exclaimed, “ This of right is mine!” 

Iv the meantime I rd^ata, a mighty 
elephant, arose, now kept by the 
god thunder ; and as they con- 
tinued ta clnirn the ocean more 


than enough, that deadly poison 
issued from its bed, burning like 
f’ ragihg fire, whose dreadful Aimea 
in a moment spread throughout the 
world, confounding the three re- 
gions of the universe with its mor- 
tal stench ; until Siva, at the word 
of Bralima, swallowed the fatal 
drug to save mankind ; which re- 
macning in the throat of that so- 
vereign Deva of magic form, from 
that time he hath been called Nila 
Kantha, because his throat was 
stained b|ue. When the Asuras 
beheld this miraculous deed, they 
became desperate, and the amrita 
and the goddess Sri became the 
source of endless hatred. Then 
Narayana assumed the character 
and person of Mohini Mayd, the 
power of enchantment, in a female 
form of wonderful beauty, and stood 
before the Asuras ; whose minds 
being fascinated by her presence, 
and deprived of reason, they seized 
the amrita, and gave it unto her. 

The Ar.uras now clothe them- 
selves in costly armour, and, seiz- 
ing their various weapons, rush on 
together to attack the Suras. In 
the meantime Narayana, in the fe- 
male form, having obtained the 
amrita from the hands of their 
leader, thh hosts of Suras, during 
the tumult and confusion of the 
Asuras, drank of the living water. 
And it so fell out, that whilst the 
Suras were quenching theii thirst 
for immortality, Rahu, an Asura, 
assumed the form of a Sui'a, and 
began to drink also. And the wa- 
ter had but reached his tliroat, 
when the, sun and moon, in friend- 
ship to the Suras, discovered the 
deceit, and instantly Ndiayanacut 
off his head, as he ^was drinking, 
with his splendid weapon chakra. 
And the gigantic head of the Asura, 
emblem of^a mountain’s summit, 
being thus separated from his body 
by the chakra's edge, bounded into 
the heavens with a dreadful cry. 
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whilst his ponderous trunk fell, down from heaven with direct and 
cleaving the ground asunder, and refulgent speed, beautiful, yet ter- 
Bhaking the whole earth unto itsk rible to behold ; and being arrived, 
foundation, with all its islands, glowing like the sacrificial <lame, 
rocks, and forests. And from that and spreading terror around, Na* 
time the hejid of Raliu resolved an J’iyana, with his right arnrv formed 
eternal enmity, and continueth, like the elephantine trunk, hurled 
even unto this day, at times to forth the ponderous orb, the speedy 
seize upon the sun and moon. messenger, and glorious ruinofb^- 

Now Nardyana, having quitted tile towns ; which, raging WKe the 
the female figure he had assumed, final all-destroying fire, shot bound««» 
began to disturb the Asuras with ing with desolating force, killing 
sundry celestial weapons ; and from thousands of the Asuras in its ra- 
that instant a dicadful battle was pid flight, burning and involving 
commenced on *the ocean’s briny like the lambent flame, and cutting 
strand, between the Asuras and down all that would oppose it. 
Suras. Innumerable sharp and Anon it climbeth the heavens, and 
missile weapons were hurled, and now again darteth into the field, ' 
thousands of piercing darts and like a to feast' in blood, 

battle-axes fell on all sides. The Now the dauntless Asuras strive, 
Asuras ' vomit blood from the with repeated strength, to crush 
wounds of the chakra, and fall the Suras with rocks and mou»- 
upon the ground pierced by the tains, which, hurled in vast num» 
sword, the spear, and spiked club, bers into the heavens, appeared 
Heads glittering w-ith polished gold, like s^'attered clouds, afid fell, with 
divided by the pattis blade, drop all tbc trees thereon, in millions of 
incessantly ; and manned bodies, fcar-erfbiting torrents, striking vio- 
ivallowing in their gore, lay like lentl^fc against each other with a 
fragments of mighty rocks spark- mighty noise ; and iji their fall, the 
ling wdth gems and precious ores, earth, with all its fields and forests, 
Millions of sighs and groans arise is driven from its foundation ; they 
on every side ; and the sun is thunder furiously at each other as 
overcast with blood, aS they clash they^roll tiiong^lhe field, and spend 
their arms, and wound each other their strength in mutual conflict, 
with their dreadful instruments of Now Nara, seeing the Suras 
destruction. IJow the battle is overwhelmed with fear, filled up 
fought with the iron-spiked club, the path to heaven with showers of 
and, as they close, with clenched golden-headed arrows, and split the 
fist ; and the din of war ascendeth mountain summits with his unerr- 
to the heavens. They cry, Pur- ing shafts ; and the Asuias, finding 
sue ! strike ! fell to the ground !*' themseb es again sore pressed by 
So that a horrid and tumultuous the Suras, precipitately fled : some 
noise is heard on all sides. In the rush headlong into the briny wa- 
midst of this dreadful, hurry and ters of the ocean, and others hide 
confusion of the fight, Nara and themselves within the bowels of the 
Narayaria entered the field toge- earth, •'^hc rage of tjic glorious 
ihcr. Niirayana beholding a ce- chakra, Sudarsana, which for a 
Icstial bow in the hand of Nara, it while burnt like tlie oil-fed fire, 
reminded him of his chakra, the now grew cool ; and it retired into 
destroyer, of the Asuras. The the heavens from whence it came, 
faithful weapon, by name Sudar-^ And the Suras having obtained the* 
Mnai. ready at the mind's call, flew victory, the mountain Mandara 
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carried back to its former station 
vitb great respect, whilst the wa- 
ters also retired, filling the firma- 
ment 'and the heavens with their 
dreadful roarings. The Suras 
gu^de4 the amrita with great care, 
and rejoiced exceedingly because 
of their success ; and Indra, with 
all, his immortal hosts, gave the 
wat&-‘of life unto Nareyana, to 
keep it for their use. 


DOMESTIC CONDITION OF TilE 
JAVANESE. 

From Sir T. S. Rafflb&' History of Java. 

The soil is in general extreme- 
ly fertile, and can hq brought to 
yield its produce ivith little labour. 
J^^nyof the best spots still remain 
uncultivated, and several districts 
almost desert and neglected, which 
might be file seats of a crowded 
and happy peasantry. In ^ many 
places the land does not require to 
be cleared, as in America^ from 
the overgrown vegetation of pri- 
meval forc5sts, but offers its service 
to the husbandman, almost free 
from every obstruction, to his im- 
mediate labours. The ligriciytural 
life in which the mass of the people 
are engiiged, is on Java, as in every 
other countr 3 ', the most favourable 
to health. It not only favours 
the longevity of the existing race, 
but conduces to its more rapid re- 
newal, by leading to more early 
marriages and a numerous pro- 
geny. The term of life is not much 
s'horter than in the best climates of 
Europe. A very considerable num- 
ber of persons of both sexes at- 
tain the ativanted age qf* seventy 
nr eighty, and some even liye to one 
hundred and upwards ^ nearly the 
same* proportion survive forty and 
fifty, as in other genial climates. 

• While life is thus healthy and 
prolonged, there are no restraints 
upon the fonnalion of family epn^ 


nections, by the scarcity of subsist* 
ence or the labour of supporting 
/children. Both sexes arrive at 
maturity very early, and the oua^ 
toms of the country, as well as the 
nature of the climate, impel them 
to many young ; the males at six* 
teen, and the females at tliirteen or 
fourteen years of age : though fire* 
qudntly the women form connec- 
tions at nine or ten, and as Mon* 
tesquieu expresses it, ** infancy and 
marriage go together.” The coo* 
venienccs which the married couple 
require are few, and easily procur- 
ed. The impulse of nature is. sel- 
dom checked by the experience of 
present deficiencies, or the fear of 
future poverty. Subsistence is pro- 
cured without difficulty, and com- 
forts are not wanting. Children, 
which are for a very short period a 
burden to their parents, become 
early the means of assistance, and 
the source of wealth. To the pea- 
sant who labours his field with bis 
own hand, '"and who has more land 
than he can bring into cultivation, 
they grow up in to a species of valua- 
ble proj^erty, a real treasure; while, 
during their infancy and the season 
of helplessness, they take little 
from the fi'fiits of his industry but 
bare subsistence. 

Their education costs him little 
or nothing ; scarcely any clothing 
is required, his hut needs very lit- 
tle enlargement, and no beds are 
used. Many of them die in infan- 
cy from small pox and other dis- 
tempers, but never from scanty 
food or criminal neglect of parents. 
The women of all classes suckle 
their children, till wc ascend to the 
wives of the regents and of the 
sovereign, who employ nurses. 

Though women soon arrive at 
maturity, and enter early into the 
marriage state, they continue to 
bear children to an advanced age, 
and it is no uncommon thing to 
see n grandmother still makifig ad- 
dition to her family. Great f'ami- 
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lies are, however, rare. Though 
there are some women who have 
had thirteen or fourteen children,, 
the average is rather low thaii 
otherwise. A chdeha, or family, 
is generally less numerous than in 
Europe, both from the circum* 
stance that the young men and wo« 
men more early leave the houses 
of their parents to form establfth* 
ments for themselves, and from an 
injudicious mode of labouring a 
mong women of the lower ranks. 
Biiscarriages among the latter arc 
frequently caused by overstraini* g 
themselves in carrying excessive 
burdens, and performing oppres- 
sive field-work during pregnancy. 
The average number of persons in 
a family does not exceed four, or 
four and a half. As the labour of 
the women is almost equally pro- 
ductive with that of the men, fe- 
male children become as much ob- 
jects of solicitude with their parents 
as male ; they are nursed with the 
same care, and viewcfl with the 
Same tenderness. In no class of 
society are children of either sex 
considered as an incumbrance, or 
the addition to a family us a mis- 
fortune ; marriage is, therefore, al- 
most universal. Art®, unmarried 
mail past twenty is seldom to be 
met with, and an old maid is con- 
sidered as a epriosit}^ Neither 
custom, law, or religion, enjoins 
celibacy nn the priesthood, or any 
other order of the community, and 
bynoneof them is it practised. Al- 
though no strictness of principle 
nor strong sense of moral restraint 
prevails in the intercourse of the 
sexes, prostitution is not common, 
except in the capitals. 0 

As the Javans are a quiet do- 
mestic people, little given to ad- 
venture, disinclined to foreign en- 
terprise, not easily roused to vio- 
lence or .bloodshed, and little dis- 
posed to irregularities of any kind ; 
ulicre are but few families left des- 


titute, in conseqil^nce of hazard^ 
incurred or crimes committed by 
their natural protectors. The cha- 
racter of blood-thirsty reveiige« 
which has been attributed to all the 
inhabitants of the Indian ^rcliipe* 
lago, by no means applies to the 
people of Java ; and though, in all 
cases where justice is badly admi- 
nistered or absolutely perverted, 
people may be expected to enforce 
their rights, or redress their own 
grievances, rather by their own pas- 
sions than by an appeal to the ma- 
gistrate, compaiatively few lives 
are lost on the island by |||fsonal 
affray or private feuds. ^ 

Such are a few of the cirram- 
stances that wdfTId appear to have 
encouraged an increase of po[)ulii- 
tion on Jn^fa. They furnish no 
precise data on which to cstiinaf^ 
its rapidity, or to calculate The 
period within which it would be 
doubled ; but they allow us, if tran- 
quillity and good government were 
ciiJoyM, to anticipate a gradual 
progress in the aiigmeiftation of 
inhabitants, and the improvement 
of the soil for a long course of time. 
Supjxjse the quantity of land in 
cultivation to'^e to the lanil Still 
in a state of mture as one to seven, 
which is probtlbly near the truth, 
and that in the ordinary circum- 
stances of the country the popula- 
tion w^ould double itself in a cen- 
tury, it might go on increasing for 
three hundred years to come. Af- 
terwards the immense tracts of un- 
occupied or thinly peopled territo- 
ries on Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
numerous islands scattered over 
the Archipelago, may be ready to 
receive colonies, arts, and civiliza- 
tion from the metraiplis of the 
Indian seas. Commercial fnter- 
course, friendly relations, or politi- 
cal institutions, may "biqicL tliese 
dispersed communities in one great 
insular commonwealth. lu tiade. 
and navigation might connect the 
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centre ofithis great empire with 
Jopan^ China, and the .south-west- 
ern countries of r\sia. New Hol- 
land, which the adventurous Bugis 
already frequent, and which is not 
so far "distant from Java as Russia 
is from England, might be includ- 
ed in the circle ; and colonies of 
Javans settled on the north, miglit 
inet?fryvith ihe British spreading 
^ the south over that immense 
and now uncultivated region. If 
we could indulge ourselves in 
such reveries with propriety, we 
might contemplate the present se- 
mi- ba^||arous condition, ignorance, 
aii^povcrty of these innumerable 
islKls, exchanged for a state of 
refinement, prospfff ity, and happi- 
ness. 

There are two moral causes 
which, on their first mention, will 
strike every one as powerfully cal- 
culated to liounteract the principle 
of population ; I mean the facili- 
ty of obtaining divorces, f^Sd the 
practice bf polygamy, A greater 
weight should not, however, be 
given them, than they deserve af- 
ter a consideration of all the cir- 
cuiSistanccs. It is ^ uc that sepa- 
rations often take place on the 
slightest grounds, and new con- 
nections arc formed with equal 
frivolity and caprice; but in what- 
ever light morality would view this 
practice, and however detrimental 
it would be to population in a dif- 
ferent .state of society, by leaving 
the children of the marriage so 
dissolved to neglect and want, it 
has no such consequences on Ja- 
va. Considering the age at which 
marriages are usually contracted, 
the choice, of the parpes^ can- 
not Be always expected to be con- 
eidcratc or judicious. It may be 
observed also, that the ‘women, al- 
though they do not appear old at 
.twenty, as Montesquieu remarks, 
certahily sooner lose that influence 
over their husbands, which depends 


upon ihcir beauty and personal at- 
tractions, than they do in colder 
^‘limates. In addition to this, there 
is little moral restraint among ma- 
ny classes of the community, and 
the religious maxims and indulgen- 
ces acted upon by the priesthood, 
in regulating matrimonial sanctions, 
have no tendency to produce con- 
stancy, or to repress inclination. 
Dissolutions of marriage are there- 
fore very frequent, and obtained 
upon the slightest pretences ; but, 
as children are always valuable, and 
as there is very .little trouble in 
rearing or providing for them, no 
change of mate, in either party, 
leads to their abandonment or ne- 
glect. Indeed, the ease of support- 
ing children, which renders the 
practice less detrimental to the in- 
crease of population, may he one 
of the prim^ipal causes why it is ge- 
nerally followed and so little check- 
ed. No professed prostitution or 
promiscuous intercouise is the con- 
sequence this weakness of the 
nuptial tic. It is rather brittle 
than loose ; it is easily dissolved ; 
but while it remains, it generally 
ensures fidelity. 

Polygamy, though in all cases 
it must be hiiiirious to population 
and happiness, so far as it goes, is 
permitted in Java, as in other Ma- 
hometan countries by reiigion and 
law, but not practised to any great 
extent. Perhaps the ease of ob- 
taining matrimonial separations, 
by admitting of successive changes 
of wives, diminishes the desire of 
possessing more than one wife at a 
time. • 


is plain, likewise, that what- 
ever be the law, the great body of 
the people must have only one 
wife ; and that, where there is 
ncaily an equality of number be- 
tween the sexes, inequality of 
wealth or power alone ran create 
an unequal distribution of wdlmcn. 
Ill Java, accordingly, only thp 
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chiefs and the sovcrcMgn marry 
more than one wife. All the chiefs 
from the regents downwards^ can 
only, by the custom of the country, * 
have two ; the sovereign alone has 
four- The regents, however, have 
generally three or four concubines, - 
and the soverign eight or ten. 
Some of the chiefs have an extra* 
ordinary number of children ; tJie 
late regent of Tuban is reputed to 
have bSbn the father of no fewer 
than sixty-eight If we were to 
depend upon tiie statements of a 
writer whom Montesquieu refers 
to, ^at in Bantam there were ten 
women to one man, we should be 
led to conclude with him, that here 
was a case particularly favourable to 
polygamy, and that such an insti- 
tution was here an appointment of 
nature, intended for the multipli- 
cation of the species, rather than 
an abuse contributing to check it. 
There is not the least foundation, 
hoWever, for the report. The 
proportion of males ai»d females 
born in Bantam, and over the 
whole of Java, is nearly the same 
as in Euroj)c, and as wc fipd ge- 
nerally to exist, wherever accurate 
statements can be obtained. Upon 
the whole, we may coacludc that 
in Java, under a mild government, 
there is a great tendency to an 
increase in tlie number of inhabi- 
tants, and to the consequent im- 
provement and the importance of 
the island. 


ABSTRACT OF INTERESTING PARTS 
OF ELLIS’S JOURNAL OP THE LATE 
EMBASSY TO CHINA. ^ 

Polytheism in the most ex- 
tended sense is the Chinese faith, 
though it appears that, with all their 
gods, there is less regard paid to 
religion in this country than in al- 
most -any other at all rcMnovcd from 
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barbarism. Priests and ppople are 
alike indifferent to the worship of 
superior intelligences ; the former, 
indeed perform a few idle ceremo- 
nies, but the Deum cole keeps na 
pace with tlie Regent serva sAnong 
these paltry slaves. Tlieir*supcr- 
stitious legends are however gross 
and absurd enough to obtain a zeal- 
ous belief, (for zeal is gcnersilly m 
proportion to incredibility), and 
they have many temples : severST 
of these Mr Ellis visited, and we 
copy what is most curious from his 
narrative respecting thein. 

At Tong-chow, the Miao, or 
Temple occupied by Lord Macart- 
ney, is now the residence of the 
Koong-yay. H^fent to a smaller 
temple, which had nothing remark- 
able on the Outside ; in a small 
apartment on the left of the en- 
trance, there were four figures, 
male and two female, all gorgeously 
drest/ the mMe as warriqrs ; in the 
hands of one of the females there was 
a leaf el* a plant ; within the inner 
and larger hall there were several 
figures^ ranged on each side, some 
with crowns, and others with fillets. 
The principal objects of adoration 
were two figurtis standing in a^ef^ 
cess, fronting tiic entrance of the 
hall, h male aiifl a female, the lat- 
ter liolding the fruit of the water- 
lily in her hand ; these were still 
more richly dresl than the others. 
Some bundles of feathers were 
hanging before them, and pots for 
incense were placed on the table. 
The male figures were short and 
thick ; wins may therefore be con- 
sidered the Chinese standard of 
beauty, man being usually disposed 
to attribute his notions of perfec- 
tion to ijie form iinder^ which the 
Deity is jfourtrayed. • 

At Tien-sing, another small 
temple, dedicated, as stated^ to tbfe 
God of Fire, was inspected. 

His igneous godshij/vvas o^short 
figure seated on a throne, holdinf 
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a drawn Sjwortl in one hand, and a 
serpentine ring, in the other; two 
dwarf*like figures stood near him, 
each with rings : there were three 
' otlier Bgures, less perfect, on the 
side df the building. This Miao 
was under repair, and the work- 
men were cooking their victuals 
^ the very sanctum. Religion 
seems to sit very easily on the 
^*^^**‘ feelings on this 
head they resemble the ancient Pa- 
gans ; the worship of the gods foims 
part of civil institutions and daily 
habits, but never deeply influences 
their passions. It would be wrong 
to attribute the late edicts against 
the Christians to religious persecu- 
tibh ; they arosd'^Tom an alleged 
connection with the malcontents, 
not without foundatioh. 

the 6th of September a Ma- 
l^medan mosque, of which there 
are several in the province through 
which the giission was then pass- 
ing, was seen : Mr Ellis thinks 
tliat Mahomedans are eligibilb to all 
offices in China. 

Another temple was visited on 
the 9th. It was dedicated to the 
Eternal Mother, or principal Chinese 
iWjale divinity. 'Fhe figure of the 
goddess had a white cloth thrown 
over it, and a crown%in the Iiead ; in 
her hand she held a leaf: There 
were two attendant figures of smal- 
ler size in the same slirinc ; some 
other figures were placed near the 
wall on one side. 

It is observed, that religion seems 
to be on the decline, as all these 
buildings, the temples, are going to 
ruin. 

. The next which was inspected 
was said to be dedicated to Kwae- 
ning, ^nd (bore the extraordinary 
nainte of TAe Devil Stare Cham^ 
kfitm* .A temple' to Chungwang- 
liai, fidl-bearded gbd upon a 
throne, the entrance to whose pre- 
sence«.was ^arded 1^ twor figures 
of men in annour, apparently of 
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stone, standing near horses ready 
accoutred, was the next object of 
curiosity. At Sang-yuen, the god 
Fo, with eight arms, exactly simi- 
lar to the idols of the Hindoos, oc- 
cupied a temple, and several co« 
lossal figures of warriors were re- 
presented as statues of distinguish- 
ed Mandarins. Another is thus 
dcfcribed-«> 

In the lai'gest Miao, the most 
remarkable object 1 observed was 
the model of a Pagoda or Paou^la, 
about fourteen feet high, of thirteen 
stories ; each stoi^ was filled with 
small*gilt figures, not ill executed, 
in wood. The principal figures 
were also wooden, but imitating 
bronze ; in general the colossal fi- 
gures arc b^ed clay. Notwith* 
standing the coarseness of the ma- 
terials, the ornaments .of the dra- 
pery are represented with groat 
fidelity and minuteness; one of 
these tehiples was used as a stable, 
and the other as a farm-house. 

Near Kai-kho-chin, at the junc- 
tion of the river Wun-kho with the 
canal, the boats offer up sacrifices 
at the Loongwang-Miao, or Temple 
of the Dragon King; the first at 
which Mr Ellis, as he strangely 
expresses himself, saw ** the busim 
ness of religion going on.” The 
boatmen burnt some incense before 
the idol, and prostrated themsdvea, 
while the priests struck upon ihe 
gong, and received a few copper 
coins for their trouble. Dragons 
surrounded the idol.' — The fol- 
lowing is a description of that of 
Ning-niang, which may be taken as 
a sample pf the most perfect and 
celebrated. ^ ' 

^It was, as usual, divided intd 
courts, four in number, the two 
inner appropriated to the priests. 
The first contained* two square pa- 
vilions, with richly decorated roofs ; 
on the several pinnacles were small 
figures of animals ; the frieze look- 
ed like green enamel, and ^had a 
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very pleasing effect ; the tiles were 
of bright, yellow. In these pavi- 
lions were large slabs of black mar- 
ble placed upright on pedestals^ 
on which were inscriptions. Gai- 
.lerics on each side contained the 
usual figures of civil and military 
Mandarins. At the very extreme 
of this court was a colossal statue 
of the dragon king. Beyond •the 
first c ^urt is that containing the 
divinity, representing the Empe- 
ror’s rnotW^ to whom the Miao is 
dedicated ; she was seated with two 
attendants stamping near her; ay«'l- 
low robe was thrown round ilie bo- 
dy, ‘ and on her head was a crown 
or large bonnet; the figure was 
richly gilt. The cross-beams of 
the ceiling were decorated with gol- 
den dragons on a bright blue 
ground. Round the roofs of the 
tem[>le were ornaments resembling 
spears and tridents. A lustre, com.- 
posed of horn lanterns and strings 
of coloured glass beads, hung from 
the edntre ; two large horn lanterns 
were on each side of the altar, with 
polished metal skreeiis near them, 
used as reflectors to increase the 
brilliancy when the whole are light- 
ed. Every part of the roof was 
richly carved and gil% and sur- 
rounded by a frieze variegated with 

K n, red, and black decorations* 
be open area of the court, a me- 
tal vessel, shaped not unlike a ta 
or pagoda, was placed, where in- 
cense is kept burning ; the gongs, 
drums, and other instruments be- 
longing to the temple, correspond- 
ed to tlie superiority of the rest of 
the edifice. The pripsts were 
found very w'cll disposed to do the 
honours, and they were perfe^y 
satisfied with an offering of a dol- 
lar. 

.A statue of Confucius in another 
temple,, gffcve the legislator with 
African features ! ! 

The population of China Mr El- 
lis thinks much overrated in Eu- 
Xfif. h 


ropean statements. fheir own 
writers do not pretend to more than 
200 millions, and this is probably 
a great exaggeration. The finances 
are dreadfully deranged ; but the 
lower orders, in the opinion* of the 
writer, whose acquaintance with 
Persia, Turkey, and thf* parts of 
India not British, renders him^n 
competent judge of the feet, arc 
comparatively more cornfnrtiy^k^ 
than the natives of these countries. 

They shewed a marked ‘partia- 
lity for glass bottles, although their 
own shops displayed every variety 
of porcelain and bronze. Furriers’ 
shops were the next in point of 
number. In the ir dpaliq | js the 
per Tchen is tll^iuy coin in cir- 
culation, the precious metals being 
received acebrding to the weight 
and fineness as an article of b ar 
rather than as a circulating mediffm. 
Dollars have only a fixed value as 
representing a certain •quantity of 
silver, and the tael, or ounce of 
silver,%is an imaginary coin for 
keeping accounts ; its value is 6s. 
8d. sterling. During the Ming dy- 
nasty, it is stated that paper was 
in circulation. 

Their niusic*is of the most 
serable kind, noise being the sub- 
stitute for melcllly. Yet the attrac- 
tion at an evening place of enter- 
tainment consisted of a band of 
blind musicians. The principal 
played on a complicated instru- 
ment, consisting of a box about two 
feet long and one broad, with two 
bridges, over which were stretched 
some strings, while others passed 
underneath : it had two circular 
apertures about the middle, and 
the performer used two ^all rods 
in touclung the strings. « It seemed 
the simplest form of the hatpai- 
chord, and with a guitar and fiddte 
made tolerable harmony.* ^ 
Among their otlier <cpjrtoms -wb 
may notice the whe^fg((g of wpintm 
in vvhoel-barrows, as a visiting con 
3C - 
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yeyance. ,,In one instance Mr El- 
lis saw two well dressed^ oiie on 
on each side of the wheel ; in ano- 
ther there was also a boy in the 
machine. The women, except the 
poorest, are all painted, and instead 
of roses^and lilies they lay a strong 
carnation all over their faces, which 
ipparts to their angular-shaped but 
fiparkUng eyes still greater bril- 
Jllpry. The beggars were nume- 
rous and importunate tothear coun- 
trymen, but luckily scorned to ask 
alms of such persons as our Em- 
bassy. They go about with a bell 
or a horn, and a basket ; and es- 
tablishing themselves in a shop, 

, they rinir the one or blow the other, 
tilf'tiie basket is Tilled. An Eng- 
lish thorough-paced pauper going 
to the parish for reiilf, could not 
with more perfect assurance. 
vS^e have already noticed one of 
the sacrihccs offered by the boat- 
men: theie frequently occurred 
during the transport of the Em- 
bassy. On one occasion a odek was 
killed early in the morning, and 
the bows of the boat sprinkled with 
the blood ; it was afterwards roast- 
ed, and spread with other eatables, 
cdbsisting of boiled ^ork, salad and 
pickles, upon the forecastle, before 
a sheet of coloured ^aper ; a*pot of 
aham-shoo, (a spirit distilled from 
rice), with two small cups, and a 
pair of chop-sticks, were placed 
near the provisions. The son of 
the master of the boat officiated as 
priest, and the ceremony consisted 
in throwing two cups of the liquor 
and a little of the provisions over- 
board; .some gilt-paper 'was tlien 
burnt, and two strings of craqkei's 
discharged ; the remainder of the 
provisions^ were carried laway to 
upon. While this ceremony 
Vras carrying on on the forecastle, 
^the on board were burning 

pap^r a^ibcense before, the idol 
^ thatalwaysT'^it^ds in a shrink in 
the aftermost of the boat 


Of the military we have in this 
volume various notices. The Chi- 
nese had heard of the fame of Welt 
lington, whom they consider a gre^ 
^neral, not only on account of bio 
exploits, but b^ause his name is 
80 easy of pronunciation to them. 
Wee^Ling-Tong is accordingly a 
hero in China, as he is all over the 
rest of the globe, and were he not 
a foreigner, might be promoted^!/) 
divine honours, as the Mandarin 
Quang-foot-zee, to wh^se aospices 
the suppression of tKo late rebel- 
lion is attributed, ,has been by the 
Emparor. 

It would require such another aa 
the British Warrior to make any 
thing of the soldiers of China. In 
the noitbern parts they seem to be 
an undisciplined rabble. 


THE BRAMIN’S WMtU 

(From FiLAGiaEKTs and Fictions, ixaiis- 
lufeed ftoDf the Fraich of Jean Fooocu- 
Tiinte de Peudemots, aomctinie Scoetaiy 
to the Prince de TaUeynind.) 

J N former days, the city of Has- 
tinapur was the capital of India ; 
but so destructive is time, that we 
cannot now discover a vestige of 
its ruins. It was very famous^ and 
very magnificent The markets 
blazed with silks, and Aimed with 
oriental spices. Idlers and volup- 
tuaries found them an agreeable 
place of resoit; mad the beauties 
of Indostan were seen passing, in 
a state of irresolution, from oape 
booth tOf another, while the cau- 
tious merdiant adhered tohikpric^ 
D 4 ;»r allowed himself to forget hie 
interest, although beset by many a 
soft voice and beauti^l j^r of eyes* 
• One afternoon, a j^rsbn of sinr 
gular aspect entered Ihq tnty. Hia 
dress resembled ‘that of^a braimin; 
but he had a living serpent fasten- 
ed round bis waist, instant of a 
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girdle. Wherever he went, a crowd 
^ spectators attended; and when 
he had come to a convenient places 
he turned and addressed them as 
follows : " May Brama long con- 
tinue to shower down favours on 
the citizens of Hastinipur. Tlwir 
town is the fairest in the world • 
their societies are the most polish- 
ed, and their women the most en- 
'Vhafniiog. But no spot, however 
favouredN^n boast of exemption 
footn the gni^ and evils of huma- 
nity. I hav^^eard that sickness 
gi*oans even in Aese delightful pa- 
laces ; and that the music of^ those 
who- divert themselves at evening, 
on the holy waters of the Gauges, 
comes to many an ear which is un- 
able to participate in the general 
gladness. Health is the door to 
every other blessing : the gratifi- 
cations of sense cannot iH^ach us 
but through the medium of sound 
organs. Intellect is benumbed, 
when a host of uneasy sensations 
is continually disturbing the regu- 
lar sequence of our thoughts ; and 
imagination, that capricious and 
easily offended power, requires that 
pain shall be driven off the stage, 
before any of her fairy pageants are 
exhibited. * 

Listen, therefore, to what J am 
going to relate : A brand n, dis- 
tinguished for hii? piety, has again 
discovered that miraculous well of 
which we read in the Puranas. For 
many ages it has been concealed 
beneath a rock overblown with 
send ; and its healing influence has 
all the while been lost to the hu- 
man species. A dream *scnt from 
the gods has now restored the 
knowledge of its situation, whith 
is about a leif^ue eastward of Has- 
tinapur. i(<et such, therefore, as 
are inclined follow me to the spot ; 
they will find the venerable man 
whom I have spoken, waiting with 
his gourd to dispense its waters, 
and ^mmunicate gaiety and lights 
^ • 3 < 


someness even to the modt unhappy 
constitutions.*' 

This haiangue was received with 
shouts of satisfaction. Every in« 
valid and hypochondriac wqit im- 
mediately to order his palanquin ; 
and the news being spread with ra- 
pidity, produced a commotion over 
the whole Ifcity. Among other 
places, it reached the veranda of a 
young lady, whose name was 
doura, and who sat languishing un- 
der the influence of a half-pleasing 
and half-painful sensation, which 
she could not understand. The 
seat of it was in her* bosom : and 
the first sj^mploms had occurred 

youth, who sometimes, came to 
amuse himself with dressing the 
parterres of a neighbouring garden. 
This charming girl thought 
could do no better than join the 
pilgrims, and get a cup of water 
along with the rest. Ifl the mean 
time, she could not have the 
use of S palanquin without impart- 
ing her design to a very peevish 
and untractablc aunt, she called 
on a favourite slave to attend her 
as she walked, ^d shade her 
an umbrella. 

Toji'ard^ evening, a large pro- 
cession was seen to quit the walls 
of Hastinupur. It was led by the 
bramin, who did not long continue 
to follow the public highway, but 
struck off towards a range bf soli- 
tary mountains, where the town of 
Hastinapur was soon lost to view. 
Night began to thicken ; a doleful 
breeze whistled among the rocks, 
and the faint-hearted citizens be- 
came dispirited at the length of the 
jourtiey. They told their conduc- 
tor thalT ihey had alitady gpne 
more than a league, and desired to 
know when .his wdl and his bra- 
min would become vislStr To 
these clamours he rej^d in a 
soothing manner, (kwing oTi the 
party step by step, until he had 
2 ♦ 
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brought iHem within the jaws of a 
gloomy valley. There he left them, 
and his place was supplied by a 
troop of banditti. The jich pa- 
lanquij^s were plundered. The 
w'oincn •shrieked^ and the slaves 
fled. Badoura took refuge in a 
thicket ; and prayed to Vishnoo 
that she might rathei^ali into the 
paws df a leopard than a robber. 

was in hopes that her female 
slave would observe whcrc’^he had 
gone, and repair to the same spot ; 
but after waiting wdth anxiety till 
the noise of the combat had ceased, 
and the sound of the voices had 
removed to a distance, she found 
• the midst of 

. utter darkness. It seemed, there- 
fore, prudent to seek for an outlet, 
find she went slowly forw'ard, grop- 
'’«»f«; jalong the trunks of the trees, 
and shrinking back when the cold 
end rugged nark came in contact 
with her fhnocent bosom. After 
-some time she cleared tbe^wood, 
and found herself near^onc Sf those 
immense caves where the diaciples 
of Buddha were in use to perform 
their devotions, before that religion 
expelled from Hindostan. 

Badoura trembled, and entered. 
An extraordinary s^ne broke upon 
her si^t. The cave was illumi- 
nated ft profusion of chande- 
licrsjim^'tlhe whole party of inva- 
lids an^ '^hypochondriacs were sit- 
ting down tb a collation, formed of 
4he choicest materials at that time 
used in the East But what €ur-> 


ccasc, when it is known that I am 
the person, who, under the disguise 
of a bramin, led you astray among 
these mountains, and employed a 
troop of my own servants to bring 
you here by force, where you see 
that 1 have not neglected to pre-< 
pare for your reception. 

During my practice in Hasti- 
napiir, 1 have, a thousand times, 
been consulted upon discasjis/.ul'bit 
had no existence but in/thc fancy 
of the patient, and wh^erT arose from 
nothing but mere ^/Sui and vacui-* 
ty of mind. In c£es like tlicsc 1 
have always frankly confessed ^hat 
nothing could be done by medicine ; 
and that the patient could only cure 
himself by finding out a better ocu 
ciipation for his thoughts. But the 
indolent are ever willing to be flat- 
tered with hopes of relief from other 
causes than their own exertions, 
and one promise after another has 
been held out to my worthy towns- 
men, by the most pernicious im- 
postorsv 1 have now led yoii a 
mmble which will render deception 
less easy for the futiii'c, and which, 
1 am convinced, has for the present 
banished all remembrance of ima- 
ginary evils. Let us therefore 
spend the jiight with gaiety. To- 
mon'ow, by day-light, your palan- 
quins will take you back to the 
city.'' 

» The citizens of Hastinapiir re- 
ceived this piece of raillery with 
the utmost good humour. They 
felt . their spirits lightened, and. 


prised her more than all, was to 
aee the principal physician in Has- 
tinipur taking his scat at the upper 
' end table. Before doing the 
bohmrrs' of the p)a(^, he addressed 
tlwi^p in £lfc following terms : 

‘ I hope my fellow-citizens will 
pardon tlys innocent wdnch 

has Be^contrived ' fori Jto other 
own advantage. 
My fit^senceliere bxcites astonish- 
meut; but that astonishment will 


havijig enjoyed an agreeable re- 
•past, unanimously declared, that 
the frightland the novelty had done 
them a great deal of benefit. Ne- 
vdrthelcss, Badoura was conscious 
of a gentle pain winch still conti- 
nued lurking and lingering about 
the regions of her heart ; and only 
refrained from' saying so, because 
she did not wish to be^questioned 
upon the subject. 
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The HiStoRYOP theUniversity 
OF Edinburgh ; chiejly compiled 
from Original Papers and Re* 
cords, never h fore published. 
Alexander Bower, Author of 
of Luther. 2 vols. 8ih>. 
Oliphcb^ Waugh 4* Innes, Edin* 
hurgh, 

Of our foOT sister seminal ics, 
the* University of Edinburgli is the 
youngest, and in some respects the 
most amiable and condescending. 
It may perhaps be said of her, how- 
ever, that she was born out of due 
time, as far as regards certain rights 
of inheritance, and certain forms of 
initiation connected with the church; 
and thus, although her birth was 
strictly legitimate and highly re- 
spectable, she has all along been 
subjected to a species oT treatment 
very different from that of all the 
Other members of her family, hav- 
ing had foster-fathers and foster- 
mothers chosen for her, out of a 
tribe whic:h before her time had al- 
ways been considered *as complete 
aliens to her kindred, and altoge- 
ther incapable of affording suitable 
nourishment or ndvice to one of her 
exalted pedigree. To the circum- 
stances now mentioned, we may, it 
is probable, be right in ascribing a 
few peculiarities in her character ; 
and particularly that, whilst she is 
admitted by all to be very healthy, 
and of a comely aspect, a prolific 
sncHher, and a good nurse, her man- 
ners want that polish which ^Hs- 
tinguishes ^rsons of old families 
and high rank ; being not a little 
deficient too, it has been alleged, in 
attention and skill as to her do- 
mestic arrangements. In plain lan- 
guage, Edinburgh College is a Pro- 


testant establishment, whareas the 
other three were founded under 
the Catholic regime ; and accor- 
dingljr, whilst the latter enjoy 
constitution, and a set of*rulcn<>, 
devised and set up by Popish«(ii»» 
fallibility, the former owes nearly 
all that she possesses to the patrio- 
tism and good sense of provosts 
and town-councils. 

Every one knows,* that the Uni- 
versity of this city was founded in 
1582, upon 

James VI. It should seem, liow'- 
ever, that ^ project to cstablisli 
such a seminary had been enter- 
tained at an earlier period 
that Queen Mary, in 1566, enter- 
ed so warnaiy into the views of the 
magistrates, as actually to draw up 
a chiyfter, and to provide a com* 
petenf endowment for the intended 
college. The unsettled state of the 
government, and the general turbu- 
lence of the times, prevented, in- 
deed, the ac^mplishment of ^ [I 
plan which IVIary was so anxious to 
))atronize* ; Jl^pt the charter which 
she published, seems, as Mr Bower 
remarks, to have operated power- 
fully on her son James, and it is 
inserted in the one which is now 
considered as the foundation-char- 
ter of the University. Perhaps 
the merit of originating the idea of 
an academical institution for the 
metropolis, is due to Mr Robert 
Reid, Bishop of Orkney, who, so 
far back as 1558, six years before 
the date of Mary's charter, had 
bequeathed to the toil^n of JBdin- 
hurgh the sum of eight thousand 
naerks, foi* the purpose rferecupg . 
an University within city." 
In commemoratin^tlle founders 
and benefactors orthis ^ISbrlttbdv. 
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ft;/?miiiary, eee ought not, howcvei*, 
to pass by the names of the Rev. 
James Lawson, whose exertions 
contributed greatly to the institu- 
tion of the High School ; and of 
Williani, Littil, Provost of Edin-* 
burgh ; and of Clement Littil, Com- 
missary in the same ; the latter of 
lahom pave, in 1 580, “ to tlie City 
and Khk of God,” his whole libra- 
jKlIppr consisting of thi'ec hundred 
volumes, for the use, it is thought, 
of the projected College. 

The first teacher in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh was Mr Robert 
Bollock, wh(^ afterwards became 
Professor of Divinity, Rector, and 
man had alw 

ready" conducted a^ass of students 
through a complete course of educa- 
tion at St Andrew's ; and such was 
.o^tyg^jiiccess which attended his la- 
bours as a Regent or Professor in the 
College of St Salvador, ^at the |7a- 
trons of literature in this city, im- 
mediately addressed to him the 
most pressing solicitation, fb take 
charge of their infant estaj^lish- 
ment. Having, after a becoming 
reluctance, accepted the invitation, 

. j md being furnished by the magis- 
with a suitable sum of mo- 
ney (L. 1:13:4) dtfray^ the 
expences of moving to Edinburgh, 
he held himself in readiness, at the 
usual season of the year, to begin 
the business of his first course; 
and accordingly, on the llth of 
October 1583, public notice was 
pven, " That students desirous rf 
instruction should ^ve Up their 
names to a bailie, who shall take 
order fer their instruction/* As 
there we^ nO other teacher besides 
himselfi be Was under the neces- 
sity, saye ifur' author, qf ■uniting 
the indents so as to compose on^ 

M class. Hb how- 

th^thSs was iin^acticaU^^ 
tb the young 
"^iBcncommitiebvjofiiscarci After, 
^having made this cxpbrknelilitV he 


was, in November, obliged to se- 
parate them into two classes. The 
g>rogres^ adiich they had made was 
very different ; and a considerable 
number ol them were exceedingly 
deficient in a knowledge of the L^ 
tin language. At Mr Bollock's re- 
commendation, therefore, the pa- 
trons elected Mr Duncan Nairn, a 
yoifng man, as second master of 
the college. During the fii^ I'vsr^' 
Mr Nairn taught Latin ; the 
second, instructed in the 

knowledge of the I have 

not been able to ISarn any thing 
more ^aboiit this amiable young 
man, than that he died in 158^ 
after being much esteemed for hio 
learning and piety; and that he’ 
and Mr Bollock were paid hoard 
by tire town council, which seems 
to intimate that they were both 
bachelors, and perhaps did not liVS 
within the college.” 

In a short time after the period 
now alluded to, the necessity of add- 
ling to the* number of regents be- 
came so urgent, that the patrons 
of the college advertised for candid 
dates in all parts of the kingdom^ 
Six coinpetitois appeared ; and a 
trial of skill immediately commen** 
ced, which* lasted ten days;:--^ 
su&ient proof, both that consider- 
able acquirements were demanded 
in the teachers of *111086 days, and 
that the persons who' acted as 
judges on this occasion^ exercised 
no small degree of patience hi the 
discharge of their diity. *^Tbej 
must have possessed great hardi* 
hood,” as Mr Bower perticiilarly re- 
marks, who couldr adventure ppoQ 
being examined in their ^owlndga^" 
of \atin, Greek, and Hebrew, anct 
the whole circle of thb sciences/* 
Mr Adam Colt, and Mr Alexander 
ScHmger, weie admitted regents^ 
being tieckxed ibd successful caaV 
didates. ' ‘ * 

We have no intention of TolYpw- 
ing our learned and indust^m^a 
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author through the manifold and 
various occurrences which diversify 
the early history of Edinburgh 
College. Suffice it to mention, as* 
we go along, that when James, in 
the year lol?^ paid a visit to his 
native country, and had established 
his court at Stirling, he signified 
his desire to the principal and re- 
gents of his favourite school, that a 
pubjic disputation should be held 
in his*Tyresence. This was very 
speedily ^t^jeingcd; and the fi^ur 
regents, togt^(ler with the princi- 
pal, iinmediat^ repaired to the 
town just mentioned, where the 
kin^ who was exceedingly fond of 
such adventures, anxiously waited 
their arrival. The regents disput- 
ed before .him, and the king him- 
self took a very active part in 
the discussion. He seemed to 
have been mightily pleased with 
the appearance which the profes- 
sors made, and to have beheld 
with no less self-gratulation, the 
part that he himself had acted in the 
drama; for, from the only account 
we have of it, James is said to have 
spoken as much, if not more, 
than any one else.” That he was 
exceedingly delighted with the in- 
terview, there can be im manner of 
doubt; because, wheif the court 
removed to Paisley, immediately 
after, he, on tlje 25th July, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
magistrates of Edinbuigh. 

" James R. 

" Trustie and weill beloved, 
we greet you wiell. 

** Being sufficientlie |]£rswadit of 
the guid beginning and progresse 
which ye haiff maid in rcpaiyng 
fmd building of your College, and 
of your commendable resolution 
constantlie to iwrocecd and persist 
tWrin,. till the same sail be per- 
fytlie finished; for your better in- 
courageioent in awarkso univei’sal- 
lic bcucfieial for our subjectis, and 


UnzversHy of EdinhurgJu 3Sl: 

of such ornament and Reputation 
for our Citie in particular, we haiflT 
thochtguid, not only to declair our 
speciall approbation thairof, but 
lykewayes, as we gave the first- 
being and beginning thainiitto, so 
we have thocht it worthie to be 
honoured with our name, of our 
awin impositione ; and the raitlier^ 
because of the late cair whjch, to 
our great content, we ressaive^of'^ 
the guid worth and sufficiencie oi 
the maisters thairof, at thair being 
with us at Stirling : In which re- 
gard, these arc to desyre you to or- 
der the said College to be callit in 
all time hereafter by\he name of 
King Ja7nes*s Co/Zfl | g|p : ^hich 
intend for an ^J^eciaU mal*k’an3” 
baidge of our faivour towai'd the 
same. * 

** So we doubting not bu t 
will accordinglie accept thairofjT^Ce 
bid you licartilie fairwielL” 

• 

James thus gave to the College the 
honoufli of his name, which by the 
bye it seldom uses, and besides 
his name, it does not appear that he 
bequeathed it any thing more sub- 
stantial, if we except &e tiends o£ 
the archdeaconry of Lothian arifftST’* 
the parish of Weems, together with 
thepatrojiage oT the parish of Currie. 
He indeed promised, what he call- 
ed a God-bairne gift,” but he 
never found, it should seem, either 
means or opportunity to fulfil his 
promise to the full extent ; and it 
has accordingly fallen to other 
times, md to another dynasty of 
sovereigns, to discharge towards 
this neglected child the god-fiither’a 
duty. Speaking of donations and 
benefactions, we ought, perhaps, 
to menliop that Cromwell, a short 
time before his death, maSe a 
grant to the College of L. 200 pqr 
annum. 'iThe continuatlbjjlK^f su^ 
a sum, as Mr Bowev^bserves, 
would have contri^iied most ma- 
terially to the prosperity the 
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UniversitV; hut.^be protector hap- 
pened to die in* the September of 
the same year lit whicli the grant 
r/aL& datcd> and as all hia acts were 
rescinded at .the Bestomtion^ his 
intentions towards this northern 
seminary were allowed to fall to the 
ground. The expense of passing 
^he document at the Exchequer 
amounted, we are informed^ to 
1^476, l6s. Scots ; and thus, it 
^becomes extremely doubtful, whe- 
ther tlic smallest benefit was ever 
derived from it by pur worthy 
townsmen. 

The constant and, unwearied be- 
nefactors of* the University, have 
^]^n the maa^ist rates and town- 
coUfSAJii m*liurOT^ and although 
these , civilians .have sometimes act- 
ed jnprp decidedly th^ pleasantly, 
hey have on the whole conducted 
[hsclves so as to merit the repu- 
tation of spiritcdandenlightened pa- 
trons It c^not ^ppdbealed, how- 
ever, that the learned men within tlie 
walls of the college have oqpasion- 
alfy felt that patronage a little pf- 
heious and burdensome, redliving 
visitations and admonitions from 
their lay-superintendants with ra- 
a had grace ;aand' of all th,e 
facts detailed by Mr*Bower in 
hig eventful history; none pdlrbaps 
i^rp more amusing, than tlie^ little 
bickd ings between the r^cnts.and 
tl)jB city ftuictic^rie^ occ^ipned 
by tiic exercise , of the apthprHy 
qlaim to by the latter/’ 
of course, to the earlicr^pcr 
nods of diat histbry .;^ and as the 
details we have In. view .ore rather 
pf,^ IjjptructiyeJcjidOTcyl-we^all 
give, ono j»' ifo of them in ^le 
wpris pf qijf , himself : 

< . rf * 6i!0ia tlie iperuiliiirr 4:ansdtatio& irf: dni 

anpftuppjp^P^trp^^ tljc 

uMliherties uiilcrit>wA'\m tl^nis- 
toiy 'any wmiiar 

mce 'in and did nor isctum 


1655. The magistrates^ o£ Edinlmrgh conlil 
be under no necessity of having recourse to 
this expedient, for enabling them to lu^e a 
^respectable appearance in public when ne- 
cessary, attended by the proper officers and 
the insignia of their . oAi^ And, on the 
other h^, the. public business of thc' Col- 
lege could not be properly conducted, nor in 
the. usual way, without the mace. At all 
public graduations, &c. it was, and still is, 
carried before the principal and professors. 
It 48 reasonable, therefore, to conjecture, 
that it was retained in die custody of die 
town-cOimcil for some political rcpsscrlrliii^" 
is now forgotten.^Tlie magistpKes of Edin- 
burgh are in the strictest sepde of die word 
proprietors of the Coll^ge/w its buildings, 
museum, anatomical pa^parations. and phi- 
losophic ai^ratus. *They have also from 
time to time deposited in their own diiuter- 
house the writs which belong to die College. 
They do not seem to have done this froinO 
the first. The earliest notice which I have 
observed in the register is in 1655, * and the 
writs, widi an inventory dicreof, arc order- 
ed to be put up in die charter-house.* iThis, 
it ought to be observed, is' often lepcated 
afterwards . — * In 1663 the magistmtes came 
down with their halberts to the coUege, took 
away all our charters and papers, declared 
the provost perpetual rector, though he was 
chancellor before ; and by the act alleged in 
the protest, dt some odiers at die same time, 
disdiatged university-nfieeUngs.*-- * Divafg 
the course of 1665, some unpleasant alter- 
cation between the patrons and the Univer- 
sity took place. As generally happens, it 
originated in a cause sufiicicmly frivolous. 
It was the universal practice for the'rcj^ts 
of die Eutoptan seminaries to cxd’dse din- 
V to^chustise widi the rod such oi£ 
the students as were unruly, or had coni- 
mitted any trespass within ti)c college which 
implied a bread) of tht; laws, and of sudi ii 
nature to* ddnand public otwrecdon. 
^Qinddainttof' diis kind hod buen admims- 
dntid jt^tfp , of ■ die, diicf ^magistrgte of 
the ci|y« ; Ox^t p&^icc Wjp at dii^ 

tn ihumtili^of hu colleagues 
and ^ledec^sSoTSi hod^’u^ hla''own disdb- 
fbn aa«e the maniiei^and i^gtoe of dt^]hi- 
mshnneiit^hP^diindd infikst 4 ;^t the -Lord 
Provost was qf a ycry dfd^^t.ppij^jon, ^ 
firming that the, ^trons (night to have bc^ 
COtkultelL ICe^ 4 <E^teriiu ^9 fhercfoi^, to" 
wreak hisveiigeahee Uhiversi^/ 

andsto assuftic^ewhole e^teiitive dudibrity 
into hi^.O'^lMUids^,, Haying jpKOoeeded to. 
the pOllcge,, ^ exhibited .some very lume- 
cessary’sjfmboTs of his j^wcy widiin thy city, 
(fhei^hetts; we^presinneh the tenth‘6f 
NovcitibOi^h^ l^cpaiwd'te'ihc ccamdl-cham- 
ber, and procut^ die following act to be.: 
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^lasAod : T/u^ Counnl agrees t^uit the Pm^ 
i 'ttst of Pdiufmrffhi present and to wwc, he 
al watts rector and ffovernor of the College^ 
i/i nil time Crtwiii,?-.— The oidy important • 
clftects M^ch this disn^ccuble business pro- 
iluceil were, tlmt it was the cause of corpo- 
ral paniihiuent being banished from the 
University, and that no iHiictor has since that 
time been clecU'J. The Senahig Acadcfnicm 
have rc])eateilly made an cflbrt to revive the 
election to the olKcc of rector, and have as 
often failed of bucccss.” • 

In IhcVoar I692, when a strong 
spirit of improvement liad gone 
fortli among the literary people 
of the kingdom, and particularly 
among llie teachers in the several 
universities, the professors in Edin- 
burgh College appear to have held 
several conferences with their ho- 
nourable patrons, as to the expe- 
diency of restoring, or rather per- 
haps of establishing, the offices of 
-chancellor, rector, and others, which 
at tliat time, owing to the popular 
commotions so lately passed by, 
had been allowed to fall into disuse. 
Ill a memorial drawn up and pre- 
sented by the principal and profes- 
sors, they say, That, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the ho- 
nourable patrons, they have con- 
sidered the rise and establishment 
of the University ; ain> they find, 
from authentic documents, that she 
has been in the exercise of these 
powers, and for some considerable 
time governed in that manner, 
wherein consists the distinguishing 
character of an University from 
the lesser seminaries of learning* 
She continues in the possession of 
giving degrees in all the learned 
sciences ; but her goveiaiment by 
a rector has now, for some consi- 
derable time, gone int6 disuse, 
what causea «the sinking the useful 
office of rector is most likely to hpire 
been owing, they are uriwillin|5 to 
explore, lek the scrutiny sliould 
lead ftjera .into the view of some 
iinhap[)y diflerenccs, whereof, in 
their humble opinion, the meniory 

V..L. I. . ‘3 


should not be recalled. Jt is plain, 
however, the University in former 
times was more in the exercise of 
certain rights and privileges, and 
in certain respects carried more the 
outward face of a University, than 
she has done for some time past.'* 
The memorialists faded in their ob- 
ject ; but “ for what reason a rccto^* 
was not appointed,*’ says Mr Jlower, 

" we have not been informed.”^ 
The last struggle for emancipation 
on the part of tlic regents, so far at 
least as our historian commemo- 
rates, was made in the year 1703. It 
had been usual for the magistrates 
and council, to appoint a day for the 
graduation, or 

then termed, of*^fhe first or senior 
class; to preside at which learned ce- 
remony, a certain number of the ci- 
vic body, with their insigniaand h^t-« 
belts, were regularly deputed ffom 
the council chamber. The regents, 
as might be expected, itn patient, of 
this interference with their internal 
arran^sments, and probably imagi- 
ning that literature and philosophy 
could derive no great share of ho- 
nour from the presence of men who, 
generally speaking. Would have cars 
which heard n9t, and understdIiSt* 
ings which could not perceive, 
bethought themselves of a de- 
vice whereby to get rid of their 
officious visitors on all such oc- 
casions. On the SOtli January 
1703i accordingly, all the profes- 
sors met in the college as an in- 
dependent faculty, and ado]>ted tlic 
following' resolution: — The fa- 
culty of philosophy within the city 
of Edinburgh, taking to their con- 
sideration the reasons offered by Mr 
Scott, why Ills mngistrand class 
should be jn ivatcly graduated, and 
being satisfied with the sain^, do 
iinanimopsly, according to their uf^ 
doubted righU contained fnjhe char^* 
ter of erectioTi, and ihcit constant 
and uninterrupted custom in* such 
caves, appoint the said cla$j^ to he 
D f 
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faureatcd privately, upon the last 
Thursday of Aprfl ncbct, being the 
twenty-seventh day of the said 
month* Signed by order, and in 
presence of the faculty, by Robert 
Andei^gn, clerk,” 

This act of incipient rebellion 
roused the magistrates to a sense 
of their danger. A visitation was 
accordingly held by the Lord Pro- 
vQS/t in the College-libraiy, on the 
15th of the following mbnth ; when, 
among other things, he informed 
the council, that “ he had seen an 
unwarrantable act of tlie masters 
of the College, viz. professors of 
philosophy, humanity, mathema- 
wherein 

ih^ assert then^dUSbs ajacultys im- 
powered by a charter of erection, 
&c.” A compromise was fortu- 
irf^Jgly brought about by the medi- 
ation of the l^rd Advocate, im- 
plying, however, a jurrender of 
the point ut issue on the side of 
the regents ; and it deserves to 
be mentioned, at the sanfl time, 
so determined were the magistrates 
to support their privileges as pa- 
trons of the University, that Bailie 
Blackwood^ one of their number, 
icclared in the nime of the rest, 
that the counci^ would ijot be 
satisfied with the masters simply 
passing from the pretended act of 
their pretended faculty^ unless it 
were passed from as an act wanting 
all manner of foundation.” 

The magistrates, following up 
their victory, issued an order on 
the 5th of May, commanding Mr 
Scott his magistrand class to be 
publicly graduated in the public 
hall of the College upon the first 
Tuesday of May next and this 
they appear to haVe done,* saya our 
author, without consulting Mr 
^^tt,or^y other men^jberrf the6V- 
jiatus Academicus. A petition sign- 
^^cd by lh£h; gentleman, and attested 
by the other professors, sitcceedcd, 
however, in softening the deter- 
mined bailies, and gained for him 


the object which he seemed so ear- 
nestly to desire, a private laurea- 
tion ; but the council took that op« 
"portunity " to discharge and pro- 
hibit the regents, upon their peril, 
to graduate any in time coming, 
but such who take out a certificate 
or diploma with the town’s seal, 
and poor scholars to have it gratis ; 
and order that all certificates make, 
honourable mention of the tnagis^ 
irates and council cf Edinburgh as 
patrons of the College” 

About this time, tdo, the mt^is- 
trates appear to hjtve manifested a 
becoming solicitude about what .they 
called the ** Rarities belonging to 
the College.” The committee ap- 
pointed on this occasion gave in a 
report to their constituents, which, 
although not very* scientifically ex- 
pressed, clearly proves, that Bailie 
Linn and his coadjutors had at- 
tended to the main points ; endea- 
vouring to ascertain how far the 
inventory of the rarities,” and the 
“ chests diawcrs,” corresponded 
as to their actual contents. They 
reported among other matters, >that 
** by tlie wideness of the wires of 
each press, students and others 
coming to see them, by putting in 
tlieir fingtrs into the holes, did 
disorder, and possibly might em- 
bezzle some of them ; particularly, 
there was wanting a coraline sub- 
stance, growing upon a piece of 
silver much like unto a Spanish 
cob* To remedy this, it is the 
committee’s opinion, that the wires 
should be made more close.” Of 
two cabinets, they found that one 
contained the materia medica in 
three drawers and as to the other, 
t^e keeper told the committee he 
never saw it opened,' and knows 
what is in it f tod the com- 
mittee wanting the key, had uo ac- 
cess to it.” Having givet\,^direc- 
tiotiB respecting some y map$>.ta- 
liduces, > and ,a speaking trumpet,” 
the committee gave it as th§ir opi- 
nion, that the rarities purchased 
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ifi the time of Mr Hcnderson^s fa* posdl was wged, appears to us so 
tlier, such as the fvofnan's horn set sensibly expressed, ancf withal SO 
in silver, and the skeleton, &c, be applicable to the condition of cer- 
registrated in the catalogue bf tain seminaries, in these northern 
tiiemselves.’’ The council alao parts, at the present day, that we 
gave orders to break open the chest cannot refrain from laying before 
of drawers, and also discovered a our readers. It is certain, says 
parcel of atheistical books, which tlie anonymous reformer, that ac- 
thc late principal. Dr Gilbert Rulo, cording to the method the Greek 
had caused to sequestrate from«tlie tongue is at present taught in tBe 
others. These were delivered to Collegeof Edinburgh, and tlie other 
the librarian, with injunctions, that univei*sities in Scotland, a sufficient 
none of them should be given out progress therein can never be ex* 
without an order from the coun* peeled from the students, there be- 
cil.” ing only one year allotted to it. 

Before we preroeed to givefin out- wiiich is scarcely enough to acquire 
line of the plan of education origi- the rudiments of it >^ell, or to mas* 
nally adopted in Edinburgh, com- ter tlie grammar. And the regents 
pared with the system pursued in being obliged,*afier^ tiie Ihoi, ytJar’ 
these times, (which is the main ob- to begin their course of philosophy, 
ject of this article), wc may barely the scholars* eitlier having got but 
remark, that the humanity class, a small taste of the excellence of 
as u separate professorship, was the language, which is not sufllf ioit 
founded by the faculty of Advo- to make tliem fall in love with so 
cates; who being voted a sum of mo- useful ancf agreeable ^ study, or 
ney for tlie endowment of a cliair else discouraged from the hibori- 
connected with their own proles- ousn&is of it ; all theieforc depend- 
sional studies, were prevailed upon ing on their own industry and pri- 
to devote it, in the first instance, to vale* application, do for thfe most 
the cultivation of that language in part abandon and neglect it; wdicic- 
which the most valuable legal know- by few or none of our country ever 
ledge was contained, and in which arrive at anj^ exact or acuuratt ’ 
also it was at that lime iisiudly knowledge of that tongue, though 
taught. Tliis class. However, was it Ce the nfother-tonguc of all 
afterwards placed on the same learning wliatsoever. And what a 
foundation with those of philoso- shame is it that other nations should 
phy ; and it now enjoys, of course, so far out-do the Scots in this 
the same degree of patronage and Hear also what th,Q town-council 
respectability which is reflected saith, on the l6th of June 1708, 
upon the College at large, from its The same day the council, con- 
connection with the town council. sidering, that as the knowledge of 
It was not till 1708 that a sepa- the Greek tongue is a valuable 
rate professorship of Greek was ap- piece of learning, and much esteem- 
pointed. Nearly twenty years be- ed in all parts of the world where 
fore that period, indeed, a projposal letters and science do flourish ; so 
to that efTdbt has been entertained, they, ^ing willing lo contribute 
and a teacher actually nominated ; their utmost endeavour to advance 
who was to be permitted to receive the knowledge of that language, do 
pupilswithin the College, but not to judge, that nothing can more effec- 
assume the rank of professor, nor tually promote the said end, than 
to enjoy any salary as such. The the fixing a professor of Gregk with- 
reasoning upon which the said pro- in this burgh.” 

3 D 2# 
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At Edinjpurgh, as in all jtlie other 
Scotish Colleges, . the whole course 
of education which a student was 
called upon to pursue, was, origi- 
nally conducted by one teacher or 
regent f who, communicating to his 
pupils the elements of literature and 
science, followed a very.bcaten path, 
aqpding no hooks, and propounding 
lio doctcincs which had not the sanc- 
liou^ol the immediate founder or 
patrons. So desireable, indeed, did 
uniformity in these matters appear 
to the leading men in the church, 
or rather, perhaps, so much alive 
were their fears of free discussion 
and novel opinions, that a plan was 
actually pressed i inon the uiiiver- 
Mties year after yeat, for drawipg 
up and printing a philosophical 
coit7'se ; which have been read re- 
gularly to every succeeding genc- 
ratioh of young men, by the re- 
spective professors to whom the se- 
veral parts qt that work* sliould be 
assigned, as Icclmes. As the in- 
dustry of Mr Bower has supplied 
us with materials, wc in the mean- 
time beg the attention of our read- 
ers to the following abridged view 
of the course of study introduced 
in 1S8J by Mr lloll^k, and acted 
upon for many years afteic 

The session commenced in the 
beginning of October, and lasted 
about eleven nionths, or till the 
end of tlic ensuing August ; when 
an examination of tlic students on 
the business of the course took 
place before the patrons and seiiior 
membets of the College. As the 
young men were j)rcpared to enter 
upon the perusal of the higher 
J^atin classics, the greater part of 
their time Avas spent in reading 
the most approved Homan authors, 
and jfrirticularjy Cicero, wlio ivas at 
time in singular icputc among 
fie learjK'd. Tianslatioiis from 
English into Latin, and from La-r 
^ till into English, were enjoined as a 
fc^urar exercise throughout the 


whole session ; and towards the 
close of it, the principal prescribed 
what was called the common, 
theme,” that is, the subject of a 
short discourse to be written in 
Latin, and affording to the students 
an opportunity of at once shewing 
their attainments in that language, 
and their knowledge of the general 
principles of composition. The ap- 
pointment of this essay, at the end 
of the annual course, was evidently 
meant to operate as a check both up- 
on teacher and pupil, as it depended 
upon the decision of the principal, 
w'hethcs* or not thi/latter should be 
permitted to proceed, in the follow- 
ing session, to tlie next singe in 
the order of study. Something si- 
milar to this is kept up at the pre- 
sent day in the other Scotish col- 
leges ; hut it must be confessed, 
that the writing of the public 
theme,'” is fast degenerating into a 
mere foim, being no longer regard- 
ed as a check in any sense of the 
word, cither upon Jiiin who teaches 
or upon him who is taught. 

Greek, in the times of which we 
arc now wiiting, was universally 
begun at College, tliere being ho 
opportunity of acquiring even the 
elements ofrtbat fine language in 
any othci seVninaiy. Indeed, ihcro 
was a positive prohibition imposed 
by the Lords of liisJVIaj "’sty’s Privy- 
Council in 1()72, on the teaching 
of Greek and phiIoso|diy . in any 
school besides the regular univer- 
sities, gi anting warrant to direct 
letters, at the instance of the f)ro- 
fessors and masteis of any of the 
universities and colleges of this 
kingdom, against *all such [>crsons 
as s|mll contravene the said act.” 
The acquirements of (iic students 
in Grecian literature, therefore, 
could not be very extensive ; and 
yet, owing to the length df ihe 
session, and the great advantage 
of close and uninternqilcd a]iplii'a- 
tion, the amount of their leadings 
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does not seem to lieve been mudi 
smaller than that which is accom- 
plished by our young men at pre- 
sent, in their two abbreviated terms. 
After the New Testament, their 
favourite authors were Fsocrates, 
PhocilideSj Hesiod, and Homer 
a selection which we do not altoge- 
ther approve of, and which serves in 
Rome degree to prove, that thesttidy 
of the Greek tongue in Scotland was 
then very much in its infancy. 

Connected with the^se pursuits of 
the first year,' there was introduced 
a short system of rhetoric, under 
the. disguised iromc of dialectics; 
which, together with the catechism, 
and other forms of sound words, 
filled up the round of academical 
pursuits till the rommenccinent of 
the autumnal recess. 

Upon the return of the young 
men to College, in the beginning 
of October, they were again pub- 
licly examined. A Greek theme 
was next prescribed by the regent ; 
after which they resuraAi the study 
of rhetoric. I’hc u'ork of Talaeus, 
the disciple of Peter Ramus, was 
their text-book ; which seems in- 
deed to have differed very little from 
the dialectics of his master. Being 
exercised a given time In these in- 
quiries, the attention *of tlie stu- 
dents was next called to the Pro- 
gyrnnasmatFv of /Aphthonius, and 
to the common places of Cassander, 
two jiutliurs who acted the humble 
part of |)ionccrs to Aristotle ; and 
accordingly, about the beginning 
of January, the or^^amm of the 
great philosopher himself was in- 
troduced, which in due time was 
followed b}^ Porphyry's Introduc- 
tion, the books of the Catcgopcs, 
the Analytic, the first, second, and 
eighth of the Topics, and two of the 
Elcnch?. I'hc study of matlrcmntics 
was then very little encouraged in 
any of the Universities of Europe; 
and in that of Edinburgh, the sci- 
ence seems to have been rJ moi,t to- 

: 


tally neglected. At tha end of fl\p 
.second year, a short competfd of a- 
ritliinelic was taught. In this stage 
x>f the course, loo, the students, in 
tlie true spirit of the Aristotelian 
school, practised disputatipii *111 iheii^ 
class-rooms; and it was likewise cx-t 
pceted, that every individual, some- 
time towards the close of the ses- 
sion, should give a specimen of his 
talents in a pMiHc declamation^ 

The studies of the third 3 'eai 
were of a very miscellaneous nature, 
consisting of the higher brunches of 
the ancient logic, Hebrew, and Ana- 
tomy. This last, our author 
justly remarks, must have been 
carried on solely by thf aid of 
books, as tber? were no dissections 
of tliehiimaij bodyin Edinlnirgli un- 
til a period considerably later. Our 
readers are aware, that this bj^nch 
of natural history was, very soon 
after the jjevival of letters, .asso- 
ciated with theolog!C 2 <l -inquiries ; 
bcin^ regarded as the best ground 
of arj^iment against those atlie- 
islicaj writers, who, like tares a- 
inong the wheat, sjirang up at that 
epoch with renovated vigour. The 
ivorks of Ray^ and more paiticu- 
larly the masterly [irodui’tion oTT Dr 
Paley oif Na^^iral Religion, point 
out the uses of anatomical know- 
ledge to the systematic divine. 

I'he fourth year was occupied 
with what was in those days deno- 
minated Physics — a meagre and 
eironcous sketch of the causes and 
appearances of natural phenomena. 
The horA's De Cato, together with 
the Spk(era of John Sacrobo.‘‘CiLs, 
were read and commented upon. 
Some theories of the planets were 
explained ; and the more remark- 
ahle of dift constellation^ were point- 
ed out on the celestial glohe, and 
in tlic hba\{ciis. These were suc- 
ceeded hy the books De Ortu^ 
De Melcoi is, and De Anirna ; the 
coursb concluding with the 
^raphia of Hunter.' On the ivliore, 
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t^crcfaje, w^e are inclined to agree 
with our judicious author^ Uiat the 
course of the fourth year was very 
superficial, being made up, as be 
observes, of " a short introduction 
to geogrtuphy, a comparatively long 
time spent upon the useless ab- 
stractions of Aristotle, and some at- 
Wition paid to scholastic divinity/' 

Education in public seminaries 
was •conducted in the manner 
just described, until the year l(>47j 
when, upon a suggestion of the 
General Assembly of the Church, 
commissioners from the four Uni- 
versities met «t Edinburgh, to take 
into their consideration the mode 
of teaching which was pursued in 
the several Colleges! Among o- 
thcr resolutions, it i^as found 
necessary,” (as we have hinted a- 
bov^, ^ that there be a Cursus 
Philosophicus "drawn up by the four 
Universities, and printed, to the 
end that ^he unprofitable and 
noxious pains in writing be shun- 
ned ; and that each Unifersity 
contribute their travails thereto. 
And it is thought upon, against the 
month of March ensuing, viz. that 
St Andrew's take th^ Metaphysics ; 
that CJIasgow take the Logics ; 
AlK?r(lcen the Ethigs and M^ithc- 
inatics ; and Edinburgh the Phy- 
sics. — It is thought fit that students 
are examined publicly on the Black 
Stainc before Lam-mas ; and after 
their return at Michaelmas, that 
tliey be examined in some ques- 
tions of the Catechism.” 

So earnest were the Scotish U- 
iiivcrsities in their endeavours to 
improve their system of leaching, 
that the comtpission, whose pro- 
posals we have now detailed, met 
. agaii^at Edinburgh theafbiluwing 
year* After renewing the resolu- 
tions wliich they had set forth at 
their former sitting, they, agreed, 
*/ that cveiy regent be tycfl ito pre- 
. S4LTil)(? to his scholars all and every 
^jartof the said course to be drawn 


up, and examine the same ; with 
liberty to the regent to add hia 
Ipwh considerations besides, by tlio 
advice Sf the fatuity of tlie Uni- 
versity and also, that in the 
diaught of the vursus, the text of 
Aristotle’s logics and physics be 
kept and shortly anogogued, tlie 
textual doubts cleared upon the 
back of every chapter ; or, in the 
analysis and common-places, han- 
dled alter the chapters treating of 
that matter/' 

All the Colleges, except that of 
Glasgow, complied with this requi- 
sition ;*and at a subsequent meeting 
of the commissioners, draughts of 
tile courses used by the several 
teachers were presented and read, 
The regents at Glasgow wxtc not, 
it should seem, at all unanimous 
in their views on this subject ; and 
it is extremely doubtful, whether 
they ever produced their system of 
lectures to be submitted to the in# 
spection of their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. Noi^do we find that the zeal 
of the church, in this instance, was 
attended wdth auy peimanent ef- 
fect ; for, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours to introduce unifor- 
mity, no pailicular cursus was 
ever definitively agreed upon, but 
each University continued to fol- 
low the method to which it had 
been accustomcdl It is not to 
be understood, however, that tlio 
professors were at liberty to teaf*h 
what books, or what system they 
chose. On the contrary, this mat- 
ter came under tlic cognizance of 
the Senatus Academicus of the se- 
veral colleges ; and in the case of 
Edinburgl), it was regulated by the 
wis^dorri and authority of tlic tow^n- 
council* * 

The next glance we get of tlie sys- 
tem of education pursued in theUni- 
versity of Jldinburgh, is in 
when Dr Stevenson wa,s appoint- 
ed to the chair of logic andmotaphy- 
sics. This ptofesisor, whose' merits 
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are well known^ and whose memo- 
ry is stfll cherished by some who 
enjoyed the benefit of his instruc- 
tion, was, we believe, the first in out 
northern seminanes who ventured 
to question the utility of the scho- 
lastic logic as a subject of study 
for young men, and to introduce in 
its place lectures of a more miscel- 
laneous nature. Instead of restrict- 
ing the business of his class to the 
minute and subtle topics connect- 
ed with the Aristotelian dialectics, 
he also directed the attention of his 
pupils to the principles of composi- 
tion, and the hi%s of criticism ; but, 
in order to comply with the practice 
of tlic times, he still continued, ra- 
ther inconsistently it must be own- 
ed, to deliver in* Latin his remarks 
on the beauties of English authors, 
and on the doctrines of the Frencli 
critics, Dacicr and Bossu. 

The hours of meeting were, two one 
(lay, and tlircc another, idtcmatcly. lu the 
morning, towards the commencement of 
the session, die students generally read a 
book of the Iliad. Dr ^cn'cnson had 
rwo reasons for tlus. Besides becotnmg 
acquainted widi tlic pmgross which they 
}iad each made in the Greek language, he 
« i'ihcd to begin with an easy authw, that 
those who were most deficient might have 
it in their power to iihpiAve themselves, 
and come better prepared tfi the perusal of 
such Greek rhetoricians as were afterwards 
to be put into their hands ; and it aflTorded 
him an opportunity of commenting upon 
the beauties of Homeric poetry, pointing out 
the iniitatiubs which Viigil, Milton, and 
othm have borrowed from the great fatlicr 
of the epic poem, and ghing to his pupils 
siioh a specimen as was calculated to incite 
tiicm to become more familiar with his 
works. They next proceeded to read and 
translate, in the professor’s Jicariiig, Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, and Loi^inus' Essay on tlie 
Sublime. These exercises formed the busi- 
ness of the i^oming-hour during ^ ses- 
sion. ' 

“ The hour in the forenoon was ap- 
propriated to what, in strictness, was more 
the subject he was called upon to teach as 
a protVs««or of logic ; and he was not in- 
attentive ur tills part of his duty. Though 
be was no admirer of the sdiool logic, yet 
he conceived it absolutely necessary to give 
a distinct account of its history and nature, 
and to attempt to render kitclli^ble to his 


students, an art, which for ages was esteem* 
ed the only avenue to scieiife, which had 
ruled with unlimitad sway without a rival* 
and had held enslaved the reason of the 
civilized world. Here, however, he studied 
the greatest brevity. — When he w'os admit- 
ed professor, the philosophy of Locke was 
hai^y known in our Scotidi Ifni verities c 
and was treated even in England with equal 
indifference. Dr Stevenson was the linn 
in this country who annexed a proper 
to the speculations of thaff illustrious phi* 
losopher, which have created a new era in 
tlie histoiy of human knowlcdgc.A-Such 
speculations, however, were ^together new 
to the students ; and it required eamest 

ness of his address, and familiarity of Iris 
illustrations, to enable tliem to comprehend 
such abstractions, and consequently, to relish 
inquiries that explained* the opera/tions of 
the human mind.— The last part of the 
course, which he delivered m the forenoon, 
consisted of lectUftis, on what in Che «choolF 
was termed Ontolc^y. Upon this part oi' 
die subject he Vas very brief ; and generally 
contented himself with explaining the tech- 
nical terms which had been intr(nl^:ed by 
ingenious men wlio had treated of it. He 
prdectod on Demes* Ontologia. 

** He assdhibled his stu(j|;nts three times 
each week in die afternoon, und delivered 
to dicni a hlstoiy of philosophy. T'he text- 
book }ft iii^ed, was die Ilistoria Phih&tj^ihi- 
ca of Ueincccius. He also made iimel) 
use of Diogenes Laertius, of Stanley, and 
of die more recent works of Dnicker on 
the same subject. The students were re- 
quired to compo^ a discourse upon^a sub- 
ject which wa.s assigned to diem, and to 
impugn aild defend a pliilosophical tbesLv, 
in d*e presence Sf the priiici^, and wlio- 
ever chose to attend.” 

Mr Bower concludes his account 
of Dr Stevenson’s mode of teach- 
ing, with an apology for the mi- 
nuteness of his details. Such an 
apology is certainly very superflu- 
ous, as the majority^of his readers 
will not fail to perceive, that such 
details constitute by far the most 
valuable part of his book ; and the 
history of an Universtfy, which did 
not set •forth the method oof in- 
struction adopted at different pe- 
riods ; thb v.arious changes of sys- 
tem wdilch. may have taken place ; 
and the reasons urged for jjie ex- 
pediency of these changes, would 
be % very unprofitable and lifeless 
performance indeed. Of what 
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use, \vc ast is a mere catalogue 
t>f names, however eminent, or a 
scries of dates marking tlic suc- 
cessive appointments and demises 
of professors, or a tissue of bio- 
grapliicSl^ sketches, like the obitu- 
ary of an annual register, or even 
the history of foundations, endow* 
nv^nts, new buildings, and new 
professQrshij)s,- - subjects which na- 
turally fill up the annals of a Uni- 
versity, — if we have not, at the 
same time, a view of the things 
taught, the months, and days, and 
hours of the da}', employed in 
teaching ; and above all, the me- 
thods pursued by the several teach- 
ers in communicating instruction* 
In reviewing, llieft, all that is 
placed before the public eye in Mr 
Bower's two volumes, we cannot 
help remarking, in the first place, 
that the situation of a professor in 
the College of Edinburgh, has al- 
tered very much since tlie days of 
llobert liollock, and even since 
the middle of last centurj'^* At 
the periods now alluded to^ the 
duties of a teacher, whether of 
language or philosophy, were ex- 
tremely laborious and unremitted ; 
insomuch tliat many^of the regents 
were found to take rjfuge‘froni the 
drudgciy of a college class, in the 
comparatively ciisier duty of a po- 
pulous parish. In these times, on 
the contrary, a chair in a Univer- 
sity is sometimes regarded as the 
me^e appanage of a church-living, 
-—a pleasant way of spending a 
leisure hour in tlic forenoon, du- 
ring five mortths of the year,— di- 
vested of all the schoolmastcr-like 
anxieties of looking into the pro- 
gress of the pupils, of aix'ommoda- 
ting the lesson to theif •several 
talcm&, or Raiding and promoting 
their piiv^ studies. , In short, 
there is a vast increase of emolu- 
ment, and an incalculable decieasc 
of duty. 


Wc have no intention of giving 
way to invidious stricturei^, nor oi 
imitating an example still very rc- 
^ent, wherein the cause meant to' 
be advocated was seriously injured 
by^flippancy of style, and levi- 
ty of manner ; but, notwiihstandr 
iiig tlie manifest hazard to which 
we are exposed of telling unplea- 
sant truths, wc will venture to il- 
lustrate the statement made in the 
last paragraph, by adducing a few 
undeniable hicts. 

The session of College, as we have 
seen above, originally extended to 
eleven •months, nsfmely, from the 
first of Octolier till the end of 
August ; and now, generally speak- , 
ing, it is limited to about five 
months and a haM‘, and, in some 
instances, to a still shorter period. 
We observe, indeed, from the work 
under review, that in the year 
it was appointed that the 
courses of all Colleges should com- 
mence upon the first lawful day of 
November,* and continue to the 
last day of June thereafter; and 
that the magistrand, or senior clas- 
ses, were only to continue till the 
first of May," leaving time, we 
presume, for the necessary exami- 
nations, preparatory to tl)e annual 
graduation. * The session, thus re- 
duced to eight months, was stilh 
in our opinion, sufficiently Jong for 
the more advanced students, as a 
considerable portion of time would 
be requisite for revising, between 
each course, the studies of ilie fore- 
going one, and for qualifying them- 
selves to meet the yearly examina- 
tion which la waited them upon tlieir 
return to college. With respect to 
the pbilologicpl classes, however, 
the same argument cannot be em- 
p]oye(lj .for it requires but to be 
staled, that, as tlie studies pursued 
in tbem^re precisely those of the 
inferif^ .schools, so should the term 
of their sitting be equally prolong-^ 
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ccl. But what shall we say of the 
innovation which has abridged the 
session, even for the Greek and 
Latin classes, to its present limits 
of from five to- six months ? By 
what authority are these classes 
closed at the end of April, instead 
of the end of June? When did 
that innovation take place ? Did 
the town-council at any time sanc- 
tion it, or has it crept in by mere 
sufferance and neglect ? It was one 
of the many reasons urged for the 
fdUndation of a Greek professor- 
ship, that that language, the mo- 
iherrtongue of aMl science,’** could 
not be successfully tauglit in a ses- 
sion of eleven months ; and yet, 
the only improvement we have 
gained, it should seem, from that 
judicious measure, is the division 
of the former long session, into 
two short sessions, separated .too by 
a period of more than six months. 
This remark applies to all our col- 
leges ; and the notorious fact upon 
which it turns, serves to^rovc, that 
the commissions nominated in 
former times, by the church and 
the privy-council, to inquire into 
the state of Universities, oij^ht 
to he occasionally renewed. The 
provisions of tlic act' JQ90 deserve 
to be kept in remembrance, and 
ever and anon applied ; for in the 
lapse of time, alvrfses will creep in 
and become inveterate, whilst in all 
large bodies, responsibility is so 
divided, that no individual is found 
to blame. One of the instructions 
of the bill just mentioned, was to 
inquire how many meetings for 
teaching their scholars they (the 
regents) keep in the day ; and 
what time they meet; and Imw 
long they cdnlinne these mat- 
ings ; and how the masters altend 
and keep them ; and how (often 
they examine the scholars on their 
notes aivl there can be no ques- 
tion that the scrutiny here- recom- 
mended, points to those verv parti- 
VoL, I \ 
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culars, regarding whicli«abuses aro 
most likely to spring up. 

As to the number of hours, for 
example, employed by the prrifes- 
sors in teaching, we find that a very 
material change has tak^n place 
in our College, since the compa- 
ratively recent date of Dr Steven- 
son’s incumbency. He tauglit two 
hours, and three* hours a-dey, al- 
ternately ; whereas the same «lass 
at present makes no farther claim 
on the able professor's time than 
five hours a-wcek. Is this change 
really an improvement? Was it 
introduced from a hort 4 i Jide view of 
utility ; from a conviction that the 
change would prove advantageous 
to the student? Are five liours, 
ill these day^ equivalent to fiftcea 
hours some forty years ago, for en- 
abling a teacher to comrnunjfatc 
instruction, and to “ examine the 
scholars oi^ their notes ?’* (Jr is 
it consistent with reasrti, and the 
ordinary cfmduct ol‘ mankind, tliat 
as the dumber of pupils increases, 
the time devoted to tlieir instruc- 
tion should he diminislied ? 

For many years aftt'r the esta- 
blishment of this University, the 
duty of the tenclicrs, as we have al- 
ready remhrkect was a complete and 
constant drudgery. *l'Iie students 
convened in win ter at six in the morn- 
ing, and in summer at the early 
hour of five, and continued under 
the eye of their masters till nine. 
They met again at ten, employing 
themselves in various exercises till 
twelve; and at mid-day, the regents 
attended the young nien, in order 
to hold a Conference, or to dis- 
pute. At six, an examination com- 
menced. On days set apart for 
recreaticfli ^nd play,*' says our a\i- 
thor, the students went to the fields 
at two ; tlwy returned at four.; 
and, then, were ^examined at six. 
But in -summer, they held thfeir 
conferences concerning the lectures 
till ihicc; from three to four they 
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were cxaiTiHied by the regent ; and 
IVotn four to six were ))ernnttcd to 
take exercise in llie fields/’ Even 
on the Saturdays, carl) of the re- 
gents held disputations in his own 
class ; winter, from seven till 
iiine in the morning, Juid in sum- 
mer from six till nine, and was 
afterwards similarly employed from 
ten till twelve : — that is, a regent 
in riiose times taught as many 
hours on a Saturday, as his suc- 
cessors at present devote to their 
students in the course of a whole 
week. In short, the saving of hu- 
man labour in teaching, seems to 
be the great glory and improvement 
of our age. 

In consequence of the material 
changes now spccificfl as to the 
houis of attendance at College, the 
old-^ishioncd practice of “ confer- 
ence,’ and of ^ examining the stu- 
dents on their notes,” complete- 
ly abolished in most of* our classes. 
Indeed, things have altered very 
much in this respect, eveit since 
our own juvenile days. VV^e arc 
old enough to remember llie prac- 
tice of dictation, so often alluded to 
in these volumes agieoably to 
which, an aged professor, now no 
more, used to read oft* tlte heads of 
Iiis lectures to his pupils ; and these 
pupils, now aged men, alas ! used 
to eonimit them to paper in his 
presence. The illustration, too, of 
these outlines, when thus transfer- 
ivd to the note-book of the stu- 
dent, was, in fact, nothing more 
than a “ conference,” or a kind of 
extemporaneous exjiositioii of the 
principal doctrines which they coii- 
laiiicd: andjtluis, the “examina- 
tion on the iJOTes” became, as the 
'commissioneis of l()9^^cL‘aally re- 
garded it, the most useful part of 
tlic professorial duties., Amid the 
plentiful su])ply of hooks witii 
which we are now surrounded, dic- 
tuiiort, we admit, 1ms become alto- 
gether unnecessary; but we can- 


not help regretting, that “ confe- 
rence” and “ examination," now 
more expedient perhaps than ever, 
'should be so entirely discontinued 
in some of our philosophical clas- 
ses. 

From perusing this “ History of 
the University of Edinburgh,” wc 
are led to the discovery of another 
omission, of less consequence per- 
haps than that just mentioned, but 
still of sufficient magnitude, when 
combined with the facts already 
detailed, to justify the propriety of 
a strict revision, on the part of the 
patron's, of their stademical regula- 
tions. We allude to the disconti- 
nuance of annual examinations. It 
will be seen at tlie 349tli page of Mr 
Bower’s first volume, that “it was 
enacted, that the several classes, 
when they first convene, he all 
publicly examined in the common- 
hall, in presence of the principrd 
and all the regents of tlie College, 
who shall be obliged to attend the 
said examrnations. A similar ex- 
amination w^iis appointed to take 
place at the end of tlic session ; 
and if any absented themselves 
without license, they were not to 
be promoted to a higher class the 
subsequenf year.” For what rea- 
son this most useful practice was 
given up, or when it was first allowed 
to fall into desuA^tude, we arc not 
supplied by our author with any 
means of ascertaining; and yet 
there is no doubt that such matters 
are by far the most important of 
any which could possibly have em- 
ployed liis diligence and research. 

On the wliole, then, wc would re- 
commend to the next commission 
wlych shall be appointed by the 
vei^'rable Assembl/ to inquire 
into ^ he state of education in the 
ColIcJ;e.s, to direct their attention, 
in the first place, to the progres- 
sive si or telling of the term or ses- 
sion during which the literary and 
philosc pineal classes ace convened. 
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and to satisfy themselves, whether 
there be any good reason why the 
term of eight months, fixed upon 
by their predecessors about the 
beginning of last century, should 
be abridged, particularly in the 
classes attended by boys, to a term 
of six months, and in some cases, 
of little more than five months. 
Secondly i the commissioners should 
endeavour to find out what press- 
ing reasons, or new v^ews of ad- 
vantage, have occurred witliin the 
last fifty years, to indu'*e the re- 
gents, in certain departments of the 
regulated course? of study,* to di- 
minish their hours of teaching by 
more than one-half: why, in short, 
classes which were then taught two 
or three hours every day, should 
now be taught only one hour a- 
day, whilst the number of students 
is doubled. This scrutiny ap- 
plies not, we need hardly remark, 
to all tluj seminaries alike; for at 
Aberdeen, .ss is well known, the 
professors continue to teach their 
pupils three separate hours daily ; 
and at Criasgow, we have reason to 
believe, the same system, or nearly 
tlic same system, is sedulously per- 
severed in by all the regents. The 
greatest innovatio/, or retrench- 
ment of academiiij ^ iiihour, has 
taken place in o^-nwn University. 
Thirdly, the cofnmissioiiers would 
naturally think of inquiring where- 
fore the public annual examination 
of tjie students, enacted by the 
commission of lG95, and still kept 
up at all the other Scotish Col- 
leges, had been permitted to fall 
into disuse here. We Stop not to 
examine into the many advantages 
of such an ^examination ; it ift e- 
noiigh to mention, that it o^iged 
the students to go through ipc aca- 
demical course in tlie ordeij point- 
ed out by the statutes of me Uni- 
versity, -and thus to entpr upon 
their studies in their natiral con- 
jiectioii and dependencies.ll ^ 


We state these coivsiderations, 
as having been suggested, ancl 
strongly impressed upon oyr minds, 
by the perusal of Mr Dower s work ; 
w'hicJir we may take this, opportu- 
nity of observing, only c^irties the 
history of our University down 
to 17of). Far be it from us to 
depreciate the means of instrui’- 
‘tion w^hich arc enjoyed in.this in- 
tellectual cit 3 ^ ])rize «theni 

highly ; nay, we are satisfied that, 
in several respects, and in some of 
the principal departments o. Jiu- 
man research, our College stands 
quite unrivalled ; ayd in wliat wc 
have stated above, we have no other 
object in view than to slicw that 
changes, botf? as to the mode of 
education, gnd the jiortion of time 
allotted to it, have gradually crept 
in ; and that it is accordinj;Iy a 
fair question with the public, and 
more partj^iilarly with the patrolis 
o&the Universit^s wli(>tlicr all such 
changes aie, oral c not, to he esteemed 
impiifVrenicnts. Jii the days of our 
fallKys, ihe attention of the nation 
at large was frequently called to 
the slate of learning in the schools 
and colleges, and especially to the 
inodes of iiist ruction adopteTl by 
the ^eaclfers of language and philo- 
sophy. What was wise and expe- 
dient tlien, cannot be improper 
now ; and it is only because we are 
heartily convinced that such in- 
vestigations are calculated to do 
good, and cannot possibly do any 
harm, that we have entered so much 
i.t length into the subject on the 
present oC(‘asion. 

Mr Bower is entitled to the 
thanks of his countrymen for this 
attempt to set before them the his- 
tory oftlie most celebrated of their 
schools ; and we cannot refrain 
from expressing a sincere wish that 
he will be encouraged to proceed in 
his undertaking, and to bring down 
the annals of this growii^ and 
magnificent seminary to the pre- 
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sent day* <ln the execution of his 
jjIhu, however, let him pay a little 
more attention to arrangement, as 
well as avoid, witli increased care, 
some inelcgancies of language into 
which hft occasionally allows him- 
self to fall. His book, as it is, does 
him great credit ; but the superior 
c^’cvllence of some parts of it clear- 
ly provps that he could have made 
it ul it better. 


A Shout Syktkm of Arithmetic, 
cuTitaining Ijic mo^i meful Artlk^ 
meiicai Tabicsy with iheir appli^ 
caLlou to the various rules of 
Antiimetic, Vulgar and Decimal 
Ftaefions, Extraction of the 
tSquarc and Cube Roots, Duode^ 
cimals. Questions in the Memu^ 
ration of ^surfaces and Solids : 
"‘mill a short AppendiXf Btf John 
CmusTH^jNf iJouFc- Governor^of 
George HerioCs Hospital, Edin» 
bingh, Macr^dic tj' Co. 2d* 
bound* 

\ HERE arc perhaps few subjects 
of equal importance^ on which less 
attention has been bestowed, than 
the rharatter of tlv: books /rom 
which we derive the first principles 
of our knowledge. Parents are too 
indolent, or too much occupied, — 
soiuctiiues too ignorant, to form a 
just o|'.inion of their respective me- 
*1 its ; and the department of learn- 
ing to w'hich they belong, is too 
Jiiimble to excite the curiosity of 
the ordinary reviewer. At an age 
when we are most apt to err, and 
when that error is most likely to 
be injurious^ we have none to guide 
us in jnakiiiga selection ; tbut when 
wc have arrived at a maturity of 
understanding and cxpewcnce which 
enables us to judge for ourselves, 
wc are encumbered with supeillu- 
tuis assistance. 

It is true, indeed, we are placed 


under the superintendence of teach- 
ers, well qualified in general to di» 
feet us to what is best ; and tliere 
would be no reason foi complaint 
were they without bias, and com- 
pletely free in every case to ex- 
press their candid opinion. But uiir 
fortunately . some of them, from 
having perhaps stuck fast in th 
difficult but interesting rule of Loss 
and Gain, and been reduced to the 
desperate expedient of making out 
by pra<‘tice what they are unable to 
achieve by theory ; and from find- 
ing, upon the first trial, the result 
tHpially beneficial to their purse and 
understanding, have finally resolv- 
ed to combine the profits of the 
bookmaker and bookseller with 
those of their own profession ; — and 
hence it becomes an object with 
them to get up and recommend, 
not what is best, but that which, 
upon settling llieir accounts, shall 
be found to have left the- greatest 
balance in their favour. Far be it 
from us to* insinuate that this is 
generally ilic case, or that many 
books of the highest mei it have not 
come from the hands of teachers. 
Nay, wc would almost be tempted 
to say, lliat every hook of any me- 
rit in a school l^as been the pioduc- 
tion of a sch<;olmaster. Nor do 
we mean, that^'^achers may not 
in many instances find it equally 
advantageous to their pupils and 
themselves, to keep a supply of the 
most approved books, especially in 
remote parts of the country, where 
established booksellers arc neither 
numerous nor well provided. But 
when every teacher begins to try 
his hand (for we cannot always say 
Instead) as an author j when books 
are ^coming nearly as numerous 
as thJl schools in which they are 
taughtland many of them scarcely to 
be distinguished from their prede- 
ccssors,W’xccpt hy a new title-page, 
and a Iforrowed or ungrammatical 
preface f when Extracts, Excerpts, 
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Collections^ Beauties, &c. are pour- 
ing tn upon us, alm^t as cx])onsive 
as the original wefts from which 
tlicy have been taken ; and when 
the agents of the publishers are set 
loose upon the country, to offer 
jthc bribe of an enormous discount 
to any who will introduce into 
ins school their half-finished and 
bungled fabrications ; we have* cer-» 
tainly some reason, high as our re- 
spect for teachers in generid is, for 
fearing, that their virtue has not 
ill every instance stood the test of 
experience, and that, in tlie general 
mass of an exccMIent coinage, some 
few pieces have turned out not ex- 
actly of standard fineness. 

It will not, therefore, be witlioiit 
use, if. leaving the ordinary region 
of criticism, we should at times 
condescend to notice some of those 
productions which are apt to be 
overlooked, for the very reason 
which should have given them u 
stronger claim upon our attention ; 
—because they form thfe lowest part, 
the very basis on which we have to 
rear the superstructure of know- 
ledge. It is fortunate as a com- 
mencement, that in the unassign- 
able number intended for the use 
of schools, we havy m^ with a book 
which we can in respects re- 

commend ; and i^ne particular at 
least, we are pi1?tty certain the jus- 
tice oi‘ our opinion will not be call- 
ed in question. 

^ The great fault of most school- 
books is their excessive dearness. 
This is particularly felt in our part 
of the island, where not merely the 
siipci*fluous funds of the wealthy, 
but also the hard-won savings of 
the poor, are devoted to the rfieri- 
torious purpose of iinpiov^^ the 
minds of their cliildi-ea ; a\Jl where 
it therefore becomes a nfittcr of 
the first importance with /o many, 
to workout the greatest •feet pos- 
sible, fjom means that wider the 
best management must be 


haiisted. Now, the price of thw 
volume is so small, that the most 
parsimonious will have little vea- 
son to grudge it ; and we think, 
that the greatest adept in book- 
making will hardly say, ^at with 
any remuneration, or even safety, 
to the author and publisher, it could 
have been made less. • 

Nor has this cheapness, which 
must so recommend it to tbo«e who 
are beginning the study of arith- 
metic, been purchased by an ex- 
cessive abridgement of the subject, 
which might make it unfit for more 
advanced scholars. .The following 
arc the numbers of questions in a 
few of the rules, viz. Simple Ad- 
dition 15, Subtraction 11, Multi- 
plication SQ, Division 37, Reduc- 
tion 86*; — Compound Addition 38, 
Subtraction 37. Multiplicatigp 44, 
Division 31 ; Simple Proportion 
71, Com|v>vmd 13, with tlie an- 
swers annexed. In ?his way the 
hook proceeds through the Rules of 
PracIScc, Interest^ &c. the numbers, 
we think, being in almost every 
case well proportioned to their 
relative inqwirtance. Indeed, the 
subject appe.ys to have been rc- 
diurcd to a moderate compass rather 
by .the ‘excli^ion of prefaces, re- 
marks, broad margin, and parts 
which are not usually taught, than 
b}^ contracting those rules which 
are of general and indispensible 
utility. By merely mentioning 
those which have been omitted, it 
will at once bo seen, that there is 
little occasion for them, except in 
a few instiinces of persons intended 
for particular professions, and who 
would therefore find a book of four 
times the expence necessary in pro- 
sccutiiTgtthcir studies to thc^requi- 
site extent. Fosilion, or the Rule 
of FaLsc, lonc of these ^omissions;, is 
merely a particular mode of solving 
simple algebraic equations by arith- 
metic ah>ne ; Arithmetical afid GVo- 
mdrical Frogresiions also belong 
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inorc propenly to the algebraist than 
to. the arithmetician; and Exchange 

in eveiy case, nothing but an easy 
application of Propmtion, and to 
questions, too, which relate only to 
the trarfisactions of bankers and fo- 
reign merchants. Besides these, 
we are not aware of any other Rules 
o& material importance that have 
been excluded; and these, we think, 
the awthor will have no great in- 
ducement to supply in any future 
edition, unless, like some, he take 
advantage of the popularity he may 
have ac(|uircd to raise the price of 
his works, without adding any thing 
to their value. 

Another advantage possessed in 
an eminent degree f>y this small 
' publication, is the persj)icuity with 
which the questions are express- 
ed, combined with an arrangement 
strictly comlbrmable to the rules 
to* which they naturally, belong. 
We could mention instances whicJi 
must be pretty generally known, of 
questions belonging to divijfioii of 
vulgar I'mctions, which, thiy)iigh 
ignorance, or with the express view 
of puzzling, have been carried for- 
ward^into compound^livision ; and 
we knowr one of a more perverse 
nature, wliere a question of inde- 
terminate analysis, and capable of 
several ansvrers, has been forced 
into the same rule with only one 
of these answers annexed. Nor is 
it in arithmetic alone we have to 
complain of such perversion. Bon- 
iiycastle, in his Algebra, has put 
questions into Sinqde Division, 
wliich belong to bis Rules for surd 
quajitities; and lias intermingled 
quadratic and indeterminate with 
his simple equations. Nor is the 
work pf the learned I-lulte.n'on the 
same subject free from a similar 
rj large. A. fault more •unpardon- 
able could not porbaps be easily 
imagined ; for it is tlie plainest dic- 
tate of common sciissc, that every 


question should be capable of ex* 
planation by has gone before 
jt, and nothi^aurely is more pre- 
posterous ilian to make a person 
toil tl) rough an operation which he 
docs not and cannot comprehend. 

Obscurity in the language oj" 
questions so frequently occurs, that 
no one need be told of it ; and them 
are hiscs of this kind so very re- 
prehensible, that the author must 
have been aware he was saying 
what could not be understood. As 
an instance, the measurements of a 
house have been given in a book, 
and the calculatioits required with- 
out one word of direction ; though 
it is well known, that in different 
parts of tJic country, houses are 
differently measured ; and in con- 
sequence of different allowances, 
sometimes differently calculated 
from the same mcnsiircinents. Nay, 
there arc cases where obscurity and 
double meanings seem to have been 
made an object of study, as if we 
were sent to school merely to solve 
enigmas, and had to make our de- 
bul upon the stage of active in 
the Comedy of Errors. The cause 
W'e conceive to be, that many com- 
pilers of arithmetical books knew 
nothing bc^oim arithmetic^ anti 
even that inifx^jpectly. Sometimes, 
tliercfore, they misplaced ques- 
tions, or expressea them obscurely 
from ignorance; and sometimes they 
have thought there might be a ri§k 
of their talents being called in ques- 
tion, or not sufUcicntly appreciated, 
if they did not try the ingenuity of 
their rcadeis, and excite their ad- 
miration by some wonderful device, 
impossible to be discovered with- 
out^lieir assistance. ^ Fiom all 
thcsXxlcformitics this small work 
is comYlctcly free, the author being 
inanifeltly a man of too much ta- 
lent aiVl knowledge to covet the 
populari y gained by such ■contemp- 
tible cxRicdicnts. 
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While speaking of arrangement, 
however, we cannot help thinking 
it would have been better to place 
the Kule^ of FroporSon after ^059 
of Practice, than before them, as 
they stand at present; both be- 
cause the latter are more easily ex- 
'^ilained than the former*, and, be- 
cause Proportion, to be properly 
understood, would require all the 
aid of this previous knowledge. 
But this defect, if it be any, can be 
easily remedied in the school. 

In addition to the perspicuous 
enunciation, judicious selection, 
and natural arrangement ^ of the 
questions, we liave now to claim 
for the author a merit of a higher 
order ; and it is a claim which we 
think it the more necessary to as- 
sert, because the author's excessive 
modesty, and little ambition to at- 
tract notice, has not allowed him 
to assert it for himself. A. part of 
the rule for the extraction of {fiecube 
root, which has m^de the operation 
in long questions fully, a half more 
easy and expeditious than by the 
old method, was his own invention ; 
and the writer of this, from perso- 
nal knowledge, can vouch for his 
having taught it many years before 
it had appeared ip ^ny of those 
books wliich can l^jpast a priority of 
publication. Thcl^covery was, 
that the trial divi<^, which liad al- 
wa 3 ^s been obtained by multiplying 
the square of the root previously 
tjpund by 3, and whieli, when that 
root had been extended to scvcial 
figures, bee.i me exceedingly Icdiou^?, 
could be obtained by the simple 
addition of three rows^ of figures, 
arranged already in pifipcr order 
for the operation. J^very one in 
the least ^icquainted with ^Ige- 
bra, knows the algebraic fj^mula, 
(fl-f 

{3 a ff+ff-yj, where a 
being employed to denou/a figure, 
or figures of any dcnomiliation in 
the iirithmctical §cn]C; ^ 


next lower, after subtracting the 
fl’, we have 3a^ for the ti'ial, aijd 
for the complete di- 
visor. Denoting again alt that h^s 
been subtracted, namely, 
by the d*, and of course (a+^) the 
root already found by (ff the next 
trial divisor becomesSd^* =3(rt-f-A)* 
Now tliis trial 
divisor is obtained with the utmost 
facility from the former complete 
divisor, by» mere 

addition; and the operation assumes 
a form of the greatest simplicity, 
when the quantities are arranged as 
in the numerical calculation. Thus, 


Isl Part, or first trial divisor, 3 a®. 
2d Part, - - 3 a If. 

Sd Part, ' - 


Complete^ divisor, 


Add the three last 
lines, doubling 
the middle, and 
we have the se- 
cond trial divi- 
sor/.. 




j 




whi^h is the rule given in the book. 


With respect to ihc accuracy of 
the work, it jrould be too m|ifh to 
think, wjj could express a decided 
opinion, bccifuse wc had almost as 
well undertake to make the whole 
book, as to go over all the calcula- 
tions ; but such as we have exa- 
mined have lieen found correct, 
and no requisite attention seems 
to have been wanting. As, how- 
ever, it is impossible, in the first 
impression, to avoid all inaccu- 
racies, we could perhaps point out 
one or two grammatical blunders, 
as in the definition of Loss and 
Gain,^and + put l»y mistake for 
X, as in an example of the cube 
root. But these trifles it will be 
cas}'’ to rCctily in a second edition, 
which we 1ki\c no doubt will be 
called f(3r as suon as the l)(»ok be- 
comes kuevt n, Wc would tilso sn<T- 
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Hudiments of the Latin Toiigm- 


gest llic propriety of a departure 
so far from the usual method of 
defining proportion, as to make the 
words express something. For, to tell 
us, that it is a rule in which ‘Hhree 
terms a^e given to find a fourth,” is 
really saytng nothing, unless we arc 
alsotold some property by which this 
fourth term is irmited to a particu- 
lal* number, and cannot therefore 
be any 6thcr. Might it not have 
been added, that this fourth term 
must contain, or be contained in, 
the third, as often as the second 
contains, or is contained in the first; 
or, according to an arrangement 
which is scarcely so natural and 
scientific, that the first to the third, 
and the second to thw' fourth, must 
exhibit tliese particular relations? 

We would also dispilftc with the 
author the justice of advancing iVb- 
/u/fon'Tkand Numeration, as many 
otters h«ve done, to the rank of 
primaiy rule? of arilhrfietic. As 
well might he say, that making a-^-b 
denote the sum, a—h the difference, 
and a b, the product of the two 
numbers a and b, were priifjary 
rules of Algebra ; or that causing 
AB.CD to mean a rectangle con- 
tained under the linesi'AB and CD, 
was one of the theorems of ♦Geo- 
metry. With much ’greater ]Sro- 
priety they might be classed with the 
definitions. Notation is merely 
employing a character to express a 
.certain idea, and this it is made to 
do by defining its meaning; and 
Numeration, under which we might 
comprehend the whole system of 
arithmetic, has been limited, and 
certainly too by definition to the 
reading of these characters. But 
whatever the author may think of 
these remarks, we are surc^ he is 
w'rong when he says, Notation is 
the expressing of numbers by words 
<^^Jigur€s;” and that Numeration 
is the reading or writing of any pro- 
posed numbers,” for according to 
these definitions, they both mean 


the same thing ; and the very deri- 
vation of the terms might have sa- 
tisfied him, that Notation should 
be limited to expressing by fgurcs, 
and Numeration to expressing by 
words^ the numbers which were the 
objects of our consideration. 

These things, however, do not 
in any degree affect the essential 
merks of his work ; and we dismiss 
the subject, with heartily wishing 
him the success to which he is en- 
titled by his merits, and with which, 
from the favourable reception his 
book has already had, we have no 
doubt h 2 will soon be honoured.. 


The Rudiments of the Latin 

Tongue, /or the Use of Schools, 

Printed for Macredie, Shelly, 

Co. Edinburgh. Pp. 90. Is. 

* I' 

I HE times we live in are distin- 
guished lor a choice and variety of 
introductory books for children ; 
many of which are well adapted Ur 
instruct the 3 miing. The book in 
review is certainly of this kind. 
The merit of it consists, not in of- 
fering a new book to the public, but 
in giving th'' jrtrts which are first 
used by boys bed inning Latin, in a 
neat and compW%lious fonn. The 
Rudiments uscd7h the schools of 
Scotland arc sanctioned by gene- 
ral practice, and as complete as 
any thing yet offered to the pub'* 
lie. They begin with a short a« 
bridgement of English Grammar, 
which is not now necessary ; they 
give what is to be got by heart, 
both in Latin and English, and 
tlicy contain a great variety of 
iiotoiA It is obvious, however, that 
more tiian one-half of this book is 
entireiyUiseless to a boy under ten 
years of age. It is tlic general 
practice give nothing more of 
the old r.udiments to a beginner, 
than wh&4 is containetl in this a- 
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bridgement, and it is a practice 
that cannot be deviated bora, with- 
out giving him a part to study be- 
yond the powers of his mind. * 

The advantages of this abridge- 
ment are so evident, that it is sur- 
jpiising it never was attempted on 
same cheap plan before. The 
common Rudiments, indeed, from 
the immense quantity used, 'are 
furnished at a lower rate than other 
school-books of the same size ; but 
they arc on this account carelessly 
prmted, on very coarse paper, and. 
Hunter’s edition excepted, with 
maqy typographical errors,* with- 
out assistance, so necessary for be- 
ginners, in the quantity; and at 
the same time several other impor- 
tant parts arc omitted which are to 
be found in this abridgement. 

The paper and type of this book 
are perhaps more expensive than 
necessary, and doubtless, when it 
comes into general sale, and large 
editions 'published, it will be fur- 
nished at a lower pi ice.® 

• It is of considerable benefit to 
children, to have a neat and com- 
pendious book, of which no part is 
to be omitted. They should be 
accustomed to pass over nothing ; 
and, therefore, theV should have 
nothing in their hajLd^above their 
capacity ; for wc rnjfy rest assured, 
that they will not^sily be lirought 
afterwards to think that of use and 
importance, which has been for- 
m«Jriy thought of none. For this 
reason, however unnatural * and 
absurd it may be, many teachers 
begin with Dr Adam’s Grammar, 
and attempt to make tlu:ir piqitls, 
at an early age, commit to memory 
every part of it. 

Any persGfi accustomed to uSch 
both English and Latin, which 
must be the case in every cc^mtry 
school, will have perceived, that the 
different pronunciation. of the two 
languages, operates very pov erfully 
against the correct pronunciation 
VoL. I. 3 


of Englisli, which the scholars 
had previously acquired. This, 
too, is made worse, by the ne- 
cessity of committing to memory,, 
and frequently rejieating, the rules 
of Grammar and Latin To 

obviate this i'nconveniency, and in- 
deed entirely to preserve distinct 
the pronunciation of both laiv 
guages, the jmpil, even liefore he 
has acquired a very competent 
knowledge of English, as one of his 
exercises in reading, sliould repeat- 
edly read the rudiments of Latin. 
If care be taken to make him pro- 
nounce the words apd letters of 
both languages as they occur, in a 
proper manner, the hook will be 
half got by h?art before he begins 
seriously to Jearn it ; and, what is 
of the greatest consequence, he will 
not have to contend with the diffi- 
culty of getting by heart, an(f in- 
accurate promincKition at tltP sffnTfc 
time. • 

The book liefore ns is in all rc- 
spcctjfiivell calculated for those who 
chuse to adopt this plan ; and, from 
experience of its good tendency, we 
can say, that it ought to be geiie- 
really adopted. 

As cbeapnes? ought to be Con- 
sidered irf courdry schools, it may 
not be improper to state, that this 
abridgement not only claims the , 
su|>cnority over all others in this 
respect, but that it is on a strong 
pajCr, and firmly bound ; and from 
those circumstances, together with 
its size, it lasts much longer in the 
wa.nefiii liands of a school-boy, 
than the Rudiments now in use. 

On perusing this book very care- 
fully, and viewing it as a school- 
book, we find the quantities are 
correctly and fully distinguished ; 
and there *arc examples given Iboth 
in nouns apd verbs, with severaj 
simple and useful partsT to be got 
by heart, which are not to be found 
in the common Rudiments, whicb, 
however, * da not alter the* form. 
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fior make these last improper for a 
second book to more advanced 
scholars. We trusty however, that 
the author of this abridgement will 
soon fulfil Kis promise of favouring 
the pdblic with an enlarged edi- 
tion of this work, and on a simpler 
plan than the perplexed notes of 
the old, or the too extensive text 
of some of the new. This is a 
thing yet to be wished for, and, if 


well executed, we shall attempt to 
promote its success. 

^ We are happy to be informed, 
that some of the grammar schools 
in the great towns of Scotland have 
already adopted this abridgement 
in^ thefr first classes ; and from ife 
obvious excellency, we trust it will 
soon be in general use in the parish 
schools. 


STATISTICS. 


Statuticai. Report of the Parish o/ W^est-Calder, fPresht/tery of 
Linlithgow^ Synods of Lothian and TweedalCy and County of Mid- 
Lothian.) 


(Concluded &oin 

^XNCE writing the first part of 
the report of this parish, published 
in a late Number, the authpr of it 
has heard several objections to pa- 
rish banks. The mode of coviduct- 
ing them, he has observed, ought 
to be left to the direction of local 
circumstances, and^ to the good 
sense of every parish. , But cer- 
tain men, of feverish morality, are 
afraid that a spirit of covrtousness 
and calculation will prevail, in pro- 
portion as the money of the poor 
and industrious shall accumulate. 
The scheme, they think, is cherish- 
ing an evil passion of our nature, 
and giving greater encouragement 
‘ to its exertion. This is one of the 
powerful objections, which we hear 
daily made to any benevolent and 
useful plan. It proceeds on the 
4?^upposition, that the lowcjr classes 
/of Uie industrious Imve-it in their 
power -to save something from the 
daily den\ands of their families. 
\nd the point to be considered 
is. Whether they shall spend the 
as the week ends, or hy it 


p. 201. No. II.) 

up as a fund for future contin^cy, 
for distress, or for old age ? If the 
objector tq the parish banks be- 
lieves that the first of these is pre- 
ferable to any kind of saving, he 
must also, from his knowledge of 
mankind, be able to shew that this 
weekly expenditure is more direct- 
ed to the ^ purposes of generosity 
than dissip^ticVi ; and that a man 
who has littihjjo give, is more dis- 
posed to humaffky, than a man who 
has something in bank, and his 
capital increasing. Whether, in 
short, is it easier to resist the tcr^ip- 
tation to small indulgcncics, and be 
bountiful from the saving of one 
shilling per week, or to part more 
liberfclly with the interest, or with 
a proportion of a greater capital 
which the person has acciimiilatcd 
by the resistance of sjnch indulgeii- 
cies'?, The first savings placed in a 
parish-bank arc much more likely 
to be rescued from unnecessaiy 
expense, than from what would 
have been charitably employed, and 
therefore the dissipation is prevent- 
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cd, while the means of charity may 
be enlarged, and the disposition to 
it not weakened. 

On the other hanjd, if the indus^ 
,trious are in the habit of accumu-< 
lation, 1 have no donbt, that a 
parish bank is the proper place for 
securing what they save. 'J'he 
smallest sum can be deposited in 
safety. It is not easy for a poor 
man to collect ten pounds lor a 
public hank ; while he is doing it, 
he is under die temptation of 
s|)ending it improperly, or lending 
it without security ; and if ihcrc is 
any danger of his acquiring tlic 
habit of covetousness, it is well 
known that this is inure encouraged 
by the sight and handling of mo- 
ney, than by laying it in bank. 

Another objection to parish 
banks is still more ingenious, and 
connected at the same time widi 
the great principles of political eco- 
nomy. On the supposition, it is 
said, that ,niany of the labouring 
poor have a sum in bank, the fa- 
cility of purchasing provisions in a 
time of scarcity would so increase 
the demand, as entirely to ex- 
haust the supplies for the year, 
and produce a total want of the 
means of life. This is certain- 
ly carrying the spfa4:ulltion as high 
as it can go; an(7»^ obviate the 
, objection, it is fJRy necessary to 
say, that the ^rice of the neces- 
saries of life will always bear a pro- 
jfortion, not only to the quantity 
ik the market, but touhe money in 
the country which can be brought 
to purchase them. 

The two iSkt harvests of 1816 
Und. 1817, have beeA peculiarly 
severe on the agricultural part of 
the commupity in this parish.* The 
gresater part of the farmers had 
their seed to purchase laf/t seed- 
time, and the whole produce of 
their crop did not supply their fa- 
milies beyond Whitsunday. The 
produce of the dairy was the only 
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means of support during last sum- 
mer ; and the increased demand gf 
the poor in Edinburgh for butter- 
milk, gave them a ready market^ 
though at a reduced price. 

The crop this year, owing to 
the frost in the beginning *of Oc- 
tober, has been so damaged, that 
it will give less than last year* s. 
The potatoe crop, however, is toler- 
ably fair, and the produce of it was 
housed in excellent conditioit, be- 
fore the oats were cut. 

During the last twenty years, 
the proprietors T?rciiiioned in a for- 
mer number have built four very 
comfortable mansion-houses, with 
offices corresf>ondihg, executed in a 
very neat an(^ substantial manner ; 
and the workmen employed in' those, 
and the other improvements, have 
consisted of strangers, allured by 
the wages which they could j^taiii, 
and of the inhabitants of^thejja- 
rish, man^ of whom, from manu- 
facturers, having becotne labourers. 
Thi^ has introduced a consider- 
able Change to the better, on the 
habits and comforts of the people 
at large. The character of close 
selfishness, and fondness for litiga- 
tion, whidi formerly distinguished 
those who live between the hill rind 
thcvdalc* ha^ now almost entirely 
disappeared. The people are* gene- 
rally well affected to the govern- 
ment of the country, sensible of the 
advantages of our mild constitu- 
tion, and retain little of theii for- 
mer manners, except the shrewd- 
ness and good sense by which , they 
continue to be distinguished. Few 
of the prejudices, arising from wil- 
ful or real ignorance, which arc to 
be found among the common peo- 
ple in more cultivatejl parts of the, 
country^ can be said to obtaiq here ; 
and though in good times there is 
a proper spirit of independence in 
this parish, yet it is free of 
disgusting conceit whiqh prevails 
in large manufacturing townk. Our 
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people, at Jhe samis time, are cn- 
p^ll)le of appieti.uing the interests 
of tlie country. As an instance, in 
the late outcry against the- corn-bill, 
they at once perceived that it was 
better t« gay a little more for their 
bread, than be deprived of the 
means of g^^ining it ; a fact, of 
which those who joined loudest in 
tile cry are now convinced. 

The manners of this parish 1 /50 
years ago were such as might have 
i)een expected from the general state 
of the country, and the local cir- 
cumstances of the parish. There 
was the keenest struggle for rights 
that were not* worth the' contest, 
and it seemed to have been every 
man's business to takc?-charge of the 
character of his neighbour. The 
session-records at that period, and 
somewhat later, are full of prose- 
cutioif,'. for scandal ; and the rule 
down a shilling with the 
libel, which, ^ was forfeited to the 
poor if the lihclier did not succeed. 
This seems to have been cons*/ucd 
as. a check to the spirit of censure 
which was then abroad, but it Sloes 
not seem to have prevented the 
evil. 

The proprietors of those times, 
on the other hand, instcadr of im- 
proving their lands, ^nd provichng 
for their families, seem to have been 
constantly employed in defending 
their rights. Their whole estates 
weie sometimes spent in securing a 
part of it, and the law, which is 
every good man’s protection, was 
their ruin. The violence of temper 
which led to ihis conduct, has now 
almost entirely subsided, and by a 
change of proprietoi s and of times, 
by the residence ol‘ finnilics from 
Edinburgh, on small properties in- 
deed, but otherwise in rc.^)ectable 
circumstances, the business of the 
parish is now coiiduclcd fn the best 
.i‘^*anncr, and the neighbourhood and 
society^ are more extensive, and 
better than what are generally to be 
^^pund in the country. 


There are twa leading roads that 
run through the parish from Edin- 
burgh to Lanark; and owing to the 
great number df respectable resid- 
ing heritors, the parish-roads, sup-^' 
ported by the plough-gate money, 
are in good condition. 

The only public works in the 
parish are a coal-work, three miles 
west from the village of West-Cal- 
der ; and a work for lime and iron- 
stone, which, since the giving up 
of the Wilson town iron-works, is 
almost entirely deserted. There 
were 50 houses supported by this 
List when it flourished, and -8 by 
the coal-work, making a population 
of more than 200 souls. 

’J’hcre are two corn-mills, one for 
barley, two for flax, and one for 
gunpowder, in the parish. 

Except the remains of a Roman 
.station, in Mr Young’s property of 
llarburn, and the remains of an 
old fortified castle on the same es- 
tate, there are no antiquities, and 
scarcely any Lhing indeed to show 
that this district of country has been' 
inhabited for more than 200 years. 

The greater part of the names of 
estates and farms are modern ; and 
where they are not so, but may be 
considered of Gil'^lic derivation, the 
icason of it \sta.ids unconnected 
with the habitll^ons of men,- and 
applicable to place^near rivers of SQ 
extraordinary an appearance, a^^to 
be named when the whole pansh 
was uninclosed and uncultivated. F 

The fijst Friendly Society in this 
parish was .nstituled in 1799 .— 
There is nothing uncommon in its 
regulations.. The entry-money is 
5s. and the quarterly payment Is. 
There is a widows* fund attached 
to it, on such a plan as'^can never 
prove pernicious to its funds. It 
is suppoVted by Is. yearly for each 
member, and all the fines for irre- 
gular payment, and the sum given 
to the widows must always be in 
proportion to the sum accumulated. 
The iu'&t payments made from it 
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were in 1807 ; ^nd since that time 
the members^ the fimds^ the annual 
payments to the sick and to widows^ 
have been always inefeasing. Before? 
\tating them^ it is proper to say, that 
wlien the funds of the Friendly So- 
ciety amounted to L. 1 00, the mem- 
D'ers had it in their power to trans- 
fer a certain part of ,the overplus 
every year to the widows’ fund, if 
they tliought it necessary. — The 
weekly allowance to sick members 
was four shillings at first, and the 
annual sum to the widows L 1.— 
Since the funds increased, the sick 
for three years past have received 
five shillings, and the widows L.2. 


Annual Payment. I 

Widowb. 

Pay- 

I8O7. 

L. 8 

0 

0 


ments. 

1808. 

12 

14 

0 



isoy. 

15 

7 

0 

1 

L. 1. 

1810. 

If) 

1 

4 

1 

1. 

1811. 

8 

6 

5 

<2 

2. 

1812, 

11 

17 

9 

2 

2. 

1818. 

•49 

J1 

0 

2 

3. 

1814. 

28 

0 

3 

•4 

6. 

1815. 

25 

13 

11 

4 

7. 

181(). 

40 

18 

8 

4 

8. 

1817. 

20 

i 

4 

5 

10. 


Present 
Members. 

138 at 4s. 

ol‘ Socie- 
ty, July 1H17. 

L.m 19 

iPlucing 


Pay an- 
iiuidly. 

L. 26/12* 
:/ 


9 0 


Average of 5 
years paymt. 

L.32 15 


35 12 


% 

Leaving a balance in 
vour of the Society 




L.2 17 


Widows* Fund, for ISj^ 

Members, at Is. , - L. 6 15 
Fines, - - 0 7 

Stock July 1817. 

L. 110 16 producing 5 10 
•L. 12 10 

5 Widows, 10 0 

Leaving a balance to fund, L. 2 10 

It is evident from this statement, 
that as the number of widows may 
considerably increase, and as the 
contingencies against the .society 
may be greater, that the balances 
arc not sufficient for rtic prosperity 
of the respective funds ; and there- 
fore the society have retained it in 
their power to reduce the weekly 
payments to 4s. when the capital 
is reduced to less than L. 150, and 
the widows again to L. 1 whan nc^ 
cessary. 

Another Friendly Society, on sn^ 
different plan, was instituted Fe- 
bruary 1812. The object of it is 
not t* accumulate a great capita), 
but to make the subscribers at all 
times responsible for the deficiency 
of funds. Tb^ subscription i& one 
penny per week, collected at tlie 
end tof every^six weeks, and the 
payments to the sii'k members 
commence fiom their entry. The 
admission-rnoncy is 5s. The stock 
is at this date L. 20, and about the 
half of that sum for widows. The 
numbers 104, and the yearly pay- 
meiits L. 40. 
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NOTICES. 

* % 

. Magnetism.— PnoPEsson M6- 
iwhint^ of Ronie, having disco- 
viDred the magnetizing pow ^r of the 
violet r^ys of the prismatic spec* 
ti'um^the Marquis RidoUi has suc- 
ceeded ill magnetizing two needles, 
tlic one in thirty, the other in forty- 
six minutes ; and can now, by the 
same process, cliarge with the mag- 
netic power |is many needles as 
be pleases. The needles thus mag- 
netized, (that is, by directing on, 
|uid passing over them, for a pe- 
riod. of not less tlian^ thirty mi- 
nutes, the violet rays of the spec- 
trum^ through the medium of a 
condensing lens), possess all the 
eiier^y^d the properties of needles 
magnetized h the common way by 
means of a loadstone. Their ho- 
mooomqus poles repel, wliK^ the 
heteronomous poles attract ^cacb 
other; and made to vibrate on a 
pivot, their point turns constantly 
to the north, their^ heads to Uic 
soutlT. This odds much to the won- 
ders of magnetism, «and*mu.^t be 
regarded as a very extraordinary 
discovery. , 

Lithographv.— A stone, adapt- 
ed to the purposes of lithography, 
has been discovered in the quarries 
.of, Argenteuil. All the stones hi- 
t&Eto used in this art in France, 
hafirqqibeen imported from Bavaria. 
Burgundy. bas‘ furnished some spe- 
cifnens, of which trial is about to 
he made ; but^ tlie quarry of Ar- 
genteuil appears capable of furnish- 
ing an abundant supply, of the 
quality. ■ . - 

. stpne also hajs been, lately found 
;ia East^^othian, on tlie property of 
TtRe Bight Honourable the Earl of 
.Wemyss and well adapted 

, to, the pur{M^s<;^. «tl^^Ji£faograpliic 


art. Various successful experi- 
ments have already been made 
with it by Mr Ruthve'n, the invent 
tor oLthe ingenious printing-press, 
which has attracted sucli general 
attention. 

Cocoa-nut Oil.— A quantity of 
cocoa-nut oil has recently been in- 
troduced into this country from the 
island of Ceylon. It has been as- 
certained, that this oil may be ad- 
vantagSously employed as a sub- 
stitute for spermaceti oil, being 
considerably cheaper. It burns 
with a bright flame, and is free from 
smell or smoke. It will be found 
useful also in the manufacture of 
soap, candles, and the finer articles 
of perfumery, and is likely to be- 
come a source of great revenue in 
Ceylon, and of importance to. this 
country. Soap made from it costs 
about 10 pir cent more than tal- 
low soap. 

Steam Boats.— The committee 
of the House of Commons appoint- 
ed to investigate the important sub- 
ject of steam boats and boilei^s, 
state in thefi* riport, that they find 
it to be the b^versal opinion of all 
persons converaopt in such sulgects, 
that 8team-engind& of sofne^4soq« 
struction may be applied witfa||[Mer- 
fect security, even to passagHii^s- 
sel^; and /hey generally agree, 
though witK some exceptions, that 
those callc^^ high-pressure engines 
may be safely used, with the pre- 
caution ofVcll-constnicted boilers, 
and properly adapted safety-valves ; 
and, further, a great majority of 
opinions lean to boilers of wrouglit- 
iron, or metal, in preference to cast- 
iron. They have, in consequence, 
adopted the following resolutions, 
.which they, propose to • the consi- 
deration of the House : 

; . J. TI)at it appears, from the evi- 
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dcnce of several experienced engi- might l>e employed tcK^Jie extent 
neers, that the explosion of the proposed. 

steam-packet at Norwich, was That every boiler should be pro* 
vcaused, not only by the improper vided with two sufficient safety* 
^construction and materials' of the valves, one of which should be in* 
boiler,' but by the safety-valve con- accessible to the engineWon, and 
nected with it having. been over- the other accessible both to him 
loaded, by which the expansive and to the persons on board the 
force was raised to a degree of packet. 

pressure beyond that which** the That the inspector shall exanriine 
boiler is calculated to sustain. such safety-valves, and shell cer- 

2, That it appears, that in the tify what is the pressure at which 
instances of similar explosions in such safety-valves shall open, which 
steam-packets, manufactoriis, and pre.ssiire shall not exceed one tliird 
other works where steam-engines of that by which the boiler lias I'cem 
were employed,* these a!I;cidents proved, nor one sixth of that 
were attributable to one or other which, by calculation, it shall be 
of the causes above alluded to. reckoned abl^ to sustain. 

5. That it is the opinion of this That a penalty should be inflict- 
conimittee, that, for the prevention ed on any person placing additional 
of such accidents for the future, the tveigkt on cither of ike safettf^valvet, 
means are simple and easy, and Explosion on Board aJCoad- 
not likely to be attended with any VEbSEL.— On Friday night. 4th 
inconveniences to the proprietors July, as ,thc master ofTT’SeSch 
of steanj-packets, nor with any such sloop, lying in the T^iie, and just 
additional expense as can either be loaded wath coals, was going to bed, 
injurious to the owncA, or tend to his cdndlc unfortunately inflamed a 
prevent the increase of such e.sta- qua7;tity of gas which had collected 
blishments. Tlie means which in the state-room, and produced a 
your committee would recommend, slight explosion, by which his face 
are comprised in the following rc- and hands were much burnt, apd the 
gulaiions curtains of his bed set on Are, but 
That all stcam-pachets carrying they were soon extinguished ,* ano* 
passengers for hire, ^lould be re- ther person was also much burnt, 
gistered at the port nearest to the What renders this circumstatibe 
place from or to which they pro- the more curious is, the coals were 
ceedi by no means fresh from the pit. 

^ That all boilers belonging to the Serpents, — One of the most 

e(igines by which suck vessels shall formidable serpents after the rattic- 
be worked, should be\omposed of sntke, is the Yellow Viper, or Jer^ 

, wrought iron or copper. defiance, of Martinique and St I^ti* 

• That every boiler on board such cia. * Naturalists at present place 
Ateam-pocket should, previous to it among the* trigonocephali, clia- 
the packet being used for the con- racti^ized by the pit sitiuted be- 
veyance of passengers, be submit- hind the nostrils. It^fillsuie prin- 
ted to the* inspection of skilful cipfti of the colonies that reipairi to 
enginccM', or other person conver- us. Some aflSrin, that it was for- 
sunt with the subject, wIk) should merly brought there out bf hatred 
ascertain by trial the strength of to the Csrabees, by the Arrouagefe^^ 
such boiler,' and should certify his a little people on the border^ §f 
opinion of its sufficient strengtli, the Oronoko ; a ' tradition * iV)iieh 
and of the security with which its might explain why it has ti'ihaincd 
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unknown the other Antilles. 
From thd'sea-shore to the top of the 
Monies, the people are exposed to 
hs attacks ; but its principal refuge 
is among the sugar-canes, where 
multi tiMl<^ of rats serve it for food, 
and where it is propagated with a 
rapidity proportional to the number 
of its young, which amounts to 50 
or 60 at a time. Its length is 
somctjincs more than six feet. Vain 
attempts have hitherto been made 
to destroy these vipers, by pursuing 
them with English terriers. It is 
proposed to try against them that 
bird of prey with long legs called 
Messager, or Secretaire, (falco scr- 
pentarius), which devours so many 
serpents in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape of Good Hojjc ; and the 
administration has already thought 
of transporting this useful species 
to Md; Unique. Probably the Man- 
go^vts^/Huld not render less im^ 
portant serv^pes. 

Coal in Russia.— An attempt 
to raise coal in Russia is now ?fbout 
to be made, under the immediate 
patronage of the Emperor. 'The 
spot fixed u^ion for this purpose is 
ill the vicinity of Tula, celebrated 
for ita extensive iron- works. Tula 
is the capital of that namo, distant 
from Moscow 115 miles, and si- 
tuated On the river Upha, in long. 

24' E. and lat. 54‘> JO' N. All 
the measures were concerted in 
London, with his Excellency Count 
Lieven, the Russian ainbtt.ssador ; 
and on June 20. Mr Longmire of 
Whitehaven came to London, with 
an assistant draughtsman, and four 
pitmen belonging to Whitehaven, 
and two borers, previously engaged 
at NeMipastJe. They sailed from 
Gravesend fur St Petersbuegh on 
July 2, all their equipments for 
the voyage being on the most li- 
licfal scale. They are to winter at 
'Moscow, excepting a few occasional 
visits to I'uia, as tlie season may 


allow, and to commence operations 
as early as the climate will permit* 
Life-Boat.— *Oii the 4th Octoi* 
ber Lieutenant E. Thrackston, R, N# 
exhibited before a number of emi-' 
nent judges the buoyant pro]>erties 
of his new life-boat, which exceed- 
ed their most sanguine expectations. 
The extreme length is 21 feet, beam 
fi feet 6 inches, and is rowed with 
10 oars. It is constructed of can- 
vas instead of plank, has cork bilge- 
floats, and a canvas cover, which 
keeps the rowxrs dry, without be- 
ing an incumbrance to them. She 
took oil board 30« persons, and»28 
w'ere standing on the gun- wale, 
without any danger of upsetting. 
Upon an emergency, 60 persons 
might be stow'ed within her. Boats 
constructed of these materials might 
answer every common purpose, and 
possess all the advantages of a life« 
boat. • 

Discovery. — On the farm of 
Easton, parish of Duiisyre, there 
is a tradition transmitted fr om fa- 
tlicr to son, in a family who have 
resided os shepherds in the place 
for many generations, that a cer- 
tain rude stone, standing in the ad- 
joining moor, marked the grave of 
one of the {Covenantors, who died 
of the woiind^ he received at the 
battle of Pentldnd, and was buried 
there by the grandfather of the 
person from whom we have the 
tradition. Accordingly, som^ per- 
sons, wishing^ to ascertain if possible 
the truth oJl^ the story, went aiid 
dug about t^o feet below the sui> . 
fiice, and actually 'found the re- 
mains of decayed skeleton. . A 
medical gentleman present, could 
distinguish one of the thigh-bones 
almost entire in sha[)C,4>iit reduced 
nearly' to the consistence of the 
mossy soil which surrounded it. 
Also were found two silver coins, 
weighing about an ouncG.each, date 
1620, a;id having .on one side. 
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Betg : iri : moarg : ero : congoe : 
and on the other, Concordia res 
parvcB crescunC* The body must 
shave been deposited here about 
138 years ago. 

LiFE-iBoAT. — A. life-boat, upon 
an entirely new principle, has been 
completed by Messrs. Dodds (fe 
Shotton, boat-builders, Sunderland, 
under the direction of John David- 
son, Esq. of Bishopwearmouth. 
She draws only 10 or 11 inches of 
water when her crew is on board, 
not more than 2 feet 10 inches uhen 
filled with water, and is capable of 
carrying with safety 50 persons. 
•Hi the presence of numerous spec- 
tators her buoyant piopei tics were 
proved, by immersing her in the sea 
from off the pier, and unassisted, 
she cleared herself of the cargo of 
water in less than 40 seconds, by 
means of apertures through the 
bottom. There is no cork in her 
construction. 

lRON.--Count Sickingen has de- 
termined, that the stren^h of Swe- 
dish and British iron is to each 

other as follows British iron, 

348.88 ; Swedish iron 549.25. 

Ice Islands. — The Halting of 
Livcr|)ool, for Boston, which was 
spoken witJi at sea, sav, on the 
13lh September, three Lft-gc masses 
of ice, so far south us latitude 42, 
longitude 49- * 

The original diamond ring of 
Mary Queen of Scots, upon wliich 
arc engraved the arms qf England, 
Scotland, and I reland, quaMered, and 
which was produced in ^dence at 
the trial of the unfortunffic Mary, as 
a proof of her j>rctension» to the 
crown of England, was in the pos- 
session of the- late Mr Blnnchfor;!, 
one of the LoitJs of the Admiralt}*^, 
at the time of his death. It'dc- 
scended from Mary to her grand- 
son, Charles I. who gave it, on the 
scaffold, to ^Archbishop Juxon, for 
his vson, Charles II. who, in liis 

VoL. I 3 


troubles, pawned it in Inland for 
L. 300, where it was bolight by* 
Governor Yale, and sold at his 
sale for L. 320. Afterwards it 
came into the possession of the 
Earl of Isla, Duke of Argyle, and 
thence, it is supposed, to the family 
of Mr Blanchford. 

At Deanston, near the village of 
Doune, in the county of Perth, 
there is a manufactory wher^^ cot- 
ton is woven by machinery. Iron 
cylinders were used in ordei*^ to ap- 
ply the weaver’s dressing (which 
is a paste made of wheat flour or 
barley meal) to the cloth. The 
cast-iron cylinder was in a short 
time rendered quite soft, and simi- 
lar to pluinbagd, by the action of 
the paste. T^his effect was so com- 
plete, tliat the proprietors were ob- 
liged to substitute wood in place 
of iron. I'lic paste cm ploy ecr was 
commonly sour, and it is sw^yplSSUrtl 
that the aefd had produced tliiss 
curious effect. A similar effect is 
producfil upon cast-iron by the ac- 
tion of the muriate of magnesia, 
and probubly also by other salts. 

The following are considered as 
near approaches^ to the determyia- 
tion of the height of some of the 
more irernurkable peaks : 

Dhuwalagiri, or Dholugir, above 
Gorakhpur, which is estimated to 
be 400 feet above the sea. 

English 

Feet. 

On a mean of two nearest 
obser 'aliens, and at the low- 
est computation, - 26,4(/2 

On a mean of three ob- 
servations with middle re- 
fractions, - - 27,677 

The whole height is infer- 
red to bennore than 28,600 
feet above the level of the * 
sea. — Above, the sea at the 
lowest compiitHtioij, - 26,862 

Yamdndvat^rj,orJamau- ^ 
tri, above ’•the summit of • 

(f« 
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^ ' Englibh 

‘ ■ • * Feet. 

Nagiingbati, which is esti- 
mated to be 5000 feet higher 
than the sea, - 20,895 

Abckvtj the sea, - 25,500 

A mountain, supposed to 
be Dhaibun, above Cat'h- 
xn^indu, wliich appears by 
a barometrical measurement 
to lie "at least 4600 feet 
higher than the sea, - 20,1 1*0 

Above the sea, - 24,740 

A mountain not named, 
observed from Pilibhit and 
Jet'hpur, above Rohilkand, 
which is estimated at 500 
feet above the sea. — On a 
mean of observafions at 
both stations 22 , 29 ^ 1 , or 
more exactly, - 22,268 

Above the sea, - 22,768 

A 'mountain not named, 
ffl5Senr€>d from Cat’hmandfi, 
and situated in the direc- 
tion of Calabhairavi, above 
the valley of Wpal 460(^^ 
feet, higher than the sea 
20,025— Above the sea, '24,625 

Another near it, above 
the valley of Nepal, 18,662 

Above the sea, - 23,262 

A third in its vicinity, 
above the valley of Nepal, 1 8,452 


Above the sea. 

23,052 

Chandragiri, 

7m 

'I'aiubekliani, 

0488 

Chisapani, 

0453 

(jumhara, 

5943 

.Bhiibandi, 

5875 

Sibudliol Valley, 

57H 

Coldspring Clnsapani, 

.5813 

City of Cathmandu, 

(By trigonometrical mea- 
surement), 

Chandmijiri, above C!Jarii- 
mnndu, 30*82 feet, an3 a- 

4784 

.bove the sea. 

S 1*06 

Patcliii, 

8994 


An experiment was lately made 
at Portsmouth, on board his Ma- 


jesty's ship Wellesley, of a newly 
invented syphon, which is intend- 
ed to water ships from a tank- 
vessel, insteall of pumping. Thf/ 
instrument is 2^ feet diameter, aiAl 
it discharged 20J- tons per hour, 
which was considered a most sa- - 
tfsfactory proof of its efficacious 
power. This is the invention of 
lalMitenant Rodgers. 

The grand series of national me- 
dals now publishing, patronised by 
the Royal Family and most of the 
principal characters in the kingdom, 
are in a considerable state of for- 
wardness. Those medals form a 
curious contrast to the Napoleon" 
series, and they aj e certainly equal 
in elegance of design and execu- 
tion, with the advantage? of record- 
ing facts which must be gratifying 
to every Briton. 

HedCtE-iiog. — From numerous 
and accurate observations with re- 
gard to the habits ol' the Jiedgc-hog, 
it is known to subsist entirely on 
snails, slug’s, worms, millipedes, and^ 
otlicr insects, and is consequently 
the best assistant tlie horticulturist 
can have in clearing his plants from 
these destructive vermin. It never 
cats fruit, as has been maintained 
by some^'^zoologists ; nor does it 
make rools>, or any vegetable sub- 
stance, a part of its food. If placed 
ill a garden, it will in the course of 
two or three nights entirely clear it 
of slugs, so much so, that it wijl he 
nccessary^io feed it after a few ^.ays, 
with some raw meat and water. 

PLAST\^a. — It is well known now 
that excellent plaster is made of 
lime miJcod with the refuse of flax, 
instead of hair, which is very cost- 
ly. The experiment has been tried, 
and found to answer the purpose. 
The tow, OY pob as it is called, costs 
notln’ng, being commonly thrown 
away, or burnt. It is twisted softly 
into ropes, and cut into pieces of 
two or three inches long, and then 
well teased and mixed with the 
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lime. Although this is a vegeta- 
ble, and hair an animal substance, 
yet the lime equally preserves both 
from decay. • • 

^ 

COMMUNICATIONS. . 

To the Editor of the Literary and 
Statistical Magazine, * 

Sir, 

Although the warming of 
churches and other large apart- 
ments by heated air, is, without 
dou bt j a veiy gccat improtement, 
and an excellent contrivance for 


dispelling dampness: yet still a sul- 
phurous and sLiffocatin^sipell is 
often felt to be very disagreeable. 
We presume this may be easily 
prevented, by using steam, instead 
of air pipes. One boiler might 
serve for any biiildingj liowever 
large ; and after heating the sur- 
rounding air, it may be conducted 
to the outside, or condensed intT> 

. water. This method, whicli is used 
ill many places in England, isTound, 
by experience, to answ(*rlhe purpose 
much better than the other, and 
produces no disagreeable smell 
whatever, 

• L. 


To the Editor of the Literary and Statistical Magazine, 

Sir, 

A DISTINCTION has been made between the ])roof that resuJiB from 
mathematical demonstration, and that which is affoided 
ment, by saying> that the cx[)crimenler only Shews that ^ thing is so, 
while the geometer proves that it mast be so. Disposed as I am to ad- 
mit the general accifracy of this distinclipn, I imagine that it has not 
been uiiivcrsally attended co. The exception which 1 have at present 
in my eye, is contained in the 
1 6 th Prop, of the 1 st Book of 
Euclid, where theconclusion rests 
on the tact, that the angle .VCE, 
is less than ACi), Th^^t it is so, 
is indeed evident on inspecting 
the diagram ■,* yet it has neither 
been made so by construction, 
nor demonstrated to be so. 

• Should any of your mathematical correspondents think it worth while 
t-j notice this, and sh^ how the proof of the proposition alluded to, can 
be reconciled to ihe snictiiess ol matheriatical demonstration, or made 
compatible with the ^tinction above mentioned, he will much oblige, — 
Your's, &x. 

Hecon. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

5. By ^ . K. L, « 

p = Principal. 
t z^TJlinc. 
r =. Interest of I.. 1. 
s = Sum due at the end of that time. 

• 1 : R : : R : R*^ due at the end of -two years. 

1 : R : : R'^ : due at the end of three years, &c. 

^nd R^ ■=: Money due at the end of i years. 

1 : R / : : p : pj^t — the arriount of p for the time /, and pRf =z 

and by the query p = z, r = R=: 1 + and t = z,s=Qz, and 

" X (^ + lool = dividing by 2 , then (1 + ^ 2, and by I.cgai; 

rithms, s X (1 + ,^) X M = .3010300, or s x loo-zom + 

2 3 5;4 

) — 30000 + 5)00000 

foimi = 8.4. Now (8.4)® = — .7056 

• 8.4000 

ft 

, .9.1056 , 

' — .0296352 

c ^ .6B3147 

p= 9.0759648 +.11573 = 5:3i,j}048 
+ .11573 = 8.4301 794^8 years nearly. 


. 6.^ By A. K. L. 

IvCt a, U =. .sine .'ind cosine of PA, 
d,f = sine and cosine of 1*B, 

.sPA + sPB 
y, z = sine and cosine ot 

c = sine and cosine of /rBPA, 

V, .V = sine and cosine of ZP, 
n =z cosine of ZB, 

7« = cosine of ZA. 



I^ow (per Spher. Figure) cz — = cosine ZPA. 

C 2 + = cosine ZPB. 

And by the doctrine of Spherics, ^ 

(fczv = as^v bx dk m, and dezv + +jCp = w. 

From the first we have 


cz + .vy = 



J^rom the second. 
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Sum = 2« = 

dv av 

Cdvcz = « — /ir -f- 

' a?’ 

2dav'^cz = nav — favx + dav-m — dcbx , 

Q na — fax + dm — dhx 

' dav 

na — fax -f- dm — dhx 

^cdav •> 

To find y : 

n — fx m — hx an — afx — dm -f db t 
= -dv - = ^dd-^ 

an — (^x — dm dhx 


By substitution, 
nn+dm _ an — dm 

2cad \sad 


dh^af ^ 

^cad * 9.md 


Let Zz=^- — --, y = put Z = D = ^^l— **) 

V V ^ ^ 

• 1 (p^^’‘y _ l—x^—Cp—rxy 


also y '^ 


iq+ixy 


' v'^ 

i- )*_ 


=iq+isr= 

^ =q^ + 2qtv + ty 


J — .r2 — ^ Opr , — r- ^ + 2qtv + 

or +2/</ i 

+ r - — 2 pr -f- V ~ 0- The value of x being found in tfie 

+ 1 — 1 J 

obove equation, will give the cosine of the latitude. 

18. By J. C. Let ABC and BAC be the two .p 

v^nglcs of which ABC is double of BAC, through ^ ^ 

the points A,B, and C, describe a circle, and bisect /f iT 

AB by the pcrpc*nd\ular EF, the ap AFCB / / \\ 

will evidently be t rioted in C, and if AC be bn [ / \ » 

scctcd in D, the ttfl^ arcs AD, DC, CB, will be \j y" \J 

liqual to each other, -and their chords will be x ^ B 
cq^ftl ^ but since the arc AFB is bisected by EF, 

and the arcs AD and BC aic,e(]ua1, DEF will also be bisected in F, and 
CG equal fo GD = 'BC, or BC ; CG : 2 :•!. Therefore *tbe locus of d 
is an hyperbola, its focus B, and directrix £F, and determining ratio 
2:1, and which is therefore given. ^ 

19 . By A. J. Since : mD - : : r : s. Km : wD : : Jr : Js, which ig 

given : •wherefore (Leslie's Geom. Anal. III. 12.) Lm is the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. • 
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20. By J. C. Tt is known that sin (60'’-ar®)+sin a;®=:sin (60+^)® 
thence (60+a?)® — sin (60 — a;)®. 

But when X becomes indefinitely smalh the sine of 60® may be con- 
ceived to be as much less than sin (60-fa7)® ns it is greater than sin 
(fiO* xy, or sin ((jO-t.T)®— &in60®r:Lsin()0®— sin(60-.-a:), and their, 
sum eqi^l to double of either; that is, sin (fiO+a")®— sin (60— 

(sin (GO-L^)®— sin 60®) ; therefore sin a?=2 (sin (GO+a:)®— sin 60®). 


21. By J. C. Let ABC be the para- 
boloid cut by a section ADCF perpen- 
dicular }.o tlic axis. Let AGCB be a 
section* passing through the axis per- 
pendicular to DEF the given section, and 
therefore bispeting it, the section AGCB 
is = generating parabola. Now in the 
parabola ABC, AH r HC = HE X ^ ^ 

par, of the original parabola ; consequently DEF is a parabola whose 
parameter is that of the generating parabola. 



22. By A. J. Let d be the difference of the parts, and x their sum, 
or the number required ; the difference of their squares z=: xd = d, and 
X =1. * 


QUERIES. 

c' 

T ^ 

25. 1 F the bodies A and B move 
along the line to meet one another, 
with guch velocities, r that from the 
point C where they pass each other, 
the one will require double •the 
time of tlie other to pass over the 
remainder ol' the line, • > In what pro- 
portion will the line be cut in C ? 

24. If upon the radius of a 
quadi’ant as a diameter, a semicir- 
cle he described, any straight line 
drawn from the centre of the quad- 
rant to cut tlie two curves, will cut 
off arcs of equal length from each. 


25. The sum of all the perpentU- 
culars let fall from any pokit with- 
in an equilateral figure on all the 
sides, is equal to a given line. 

26. Required the hciglit of a 
tower, from the top of which a 
stone falling to the bottom, the 
sound w'ill reach the ear at the top 
in the time of the fall } 

27. GiveVj the difference of the 
azimuths of three known stars ; to 
find their altitude algebraically. 

28. A square piece of land is 
inclosed by a tliree-railed fence; 
the length of each rail is 15 feef, 
and the nunjfrcr of rails in the fcn:e 
is equal to number of acres in- 
closed. Ile(Jt,ivcd the area in acres, 
and the length of the side in feet. 
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TITF. SWISS OUIDF. 

By Robert Sovth ey, Eaq. 

(On Mr Southey’s guide quitting liim, lie 
asked liiin for a character, when th^ poet 
gave him the following ; in consequen^^ 
ol which John Roth has bccniiic the most 
popular guide in Switzerland, and is cn- 
qiiired for by aU travellers, one of whom 
he permitted t(» take a copy of his jjoe- 
tical cliaractcr.) 

TJy my troth, this John Rotli 
Is an excellent guide, 

.4 joker, a smoker,* * 

And a savant beside— i 
A geologidan, 

A metaphysician. 

Who searches h(»w causes proceed— 

A system-inventor, 

An expenmentor. 

Who raises potatoes from seed ! 

Kach forest and fell 
lie knoweth full well. 

The chatletts and dwellers therein, 

The uKtuntain!;, the fountains. 

The ices, the prices, 

K\ery town, every villagf, and inn : 

Take hhn for your guide, 

He has often been tried. 

And will always be useful when needed, 

In fair or foul weather 
You’ll he merry together. 

And sliake hands at ])iirting as we did. 

Boroil SKKTrUFS OF BA'iH — IMITA- 
TIONS or lIOUACi: — LINKS ON CARA- 
Jioo; and GFrilEIl POL.MS. 

By Q. IS THE CORM.R>. 

Cauaboo. 

Ou ! aid me, ye Spirits of wonder ! who 
* soar i 

In realms ol Romance wI^tc none ventured 
before ; 

Y e Fairies ! who govern the fancit^s of men. 
And bit on the }ioint of MAik I.ewis’s pen ; 
Y^Wpiitmous Klvo*j ! wlu) for e\cr remain 
With Tmshs XatiiriLs, and Ghosts of Cock- 
L.me ;• * 

Who ride upon broomsticks, iq^ent to de- 
ceive 

All thos*' who appear prcJlsposcd to believe. 
And softly ri'peat from your home ui the 
spilt, res, 

\Utn “j to crnl.'ihms Cars: 


With every thing marvellous, every thing 
new, ^ 

We’ll trace a description of ]\^iss CaraBOO. 

Johanna's disci])ies, who piously came 
To present babies’ caps to the elderly dame. 
Though all hope of the virgin’s accoi^hc- 
ment i.s o’er. 

Shall meet with the smile of* derision no 
more ; • 

Their wonders were weak, ihrir credulity 
small — 

Caralwo was engender'd by nothing at all ! 
And where did she eomc from ?— and who 
can she be ? 

Did she fall from thc*sky ?— did she rise 
from the sea ? • 

A seraph of i^y, tir a shadow of night ? 

Did she spring upon earth in a stream of 

Did she ride on the bottk of a fish, or sca- 
d og ? 

A fqiirit of health, or a devil 
Was she wafted by winds over mountain 
and stream ? * ^ 

Was she Tiornc to our isl^‘ by the impulse of 
steam ? 

slic found in complete “ fiisdnation" 
elate ? 

O^discovcr’il cl first in a clirysalis state ? 

Did .some pliUo‘{ophic analysis draw 
Her comiMinent degree.s from some hot-wa- 
ter .qia ? 

Did some cligmical process ociiasion her 
birth ? 

I Jid gafvanic t^vperiments bring licr on earth ? 

Is she new ? is she old ? is she false ? 
slie true ? 

Come read me the riddle of Mi*s Cabaroo, 

Astronome”s .<«age may exhibit her sfion, 

A daugliter-in-law to tlie man in the mrHin ; 
f)r deeliire thujft^ her visit uccxiunts for the 
rain 

Which happen’d last year, and may happen 
again ; 

1 hat dark sjiots appear in tlic course she 
has run, • 

Coeval perhaps with the .•spots on the sun ; 
That she tnuy be conneiled with Corsairs— 
all these, 

And ^.s many more jamihle things as, 

])l«use. 

In what hend does she write? — In what 
tqpgue doc.s she sjieak ? 

Is it Aruliic, Fersic, Egyptian, or Greek ? 

She must be a /;/'o’-.s7or/i/«/,- lady indeed. 

To write an eiil-Jtlc wliii h no man can reatl : 
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Though wc have some publishing scribes I 
, could^nan*^* 

^ Whose letters will meet witli a fate much 
tlie same. 

She then wore no ear-rings, though still 
may be seen 

The holes in her ears, where her ear-rings 
had b&nt 

Leathern dices on her feet ; a block shawl 
round her hair ; 

And of black worsted stockings an elegant 
• pair ; 

Her gown ras lHaicJi ttuff, and my readers 
may *;;uess 

If her atonf contains as much stuff as her 
dress. 

Of the famed Indian Jugglers we all must 
have heard, 

Wlio to gain a subsistence w'ould swallow a 
sword ; • 

« But men (witliout proof) who believe talcs 
. like these. 

Will undoubtedly swailow •whatever you 
please. 

I liave heaitl those who thou{;bt that she 
• wish'd to deceive, 

After seeing her person, have learned to be- 
lieve Y 

JS^'n^ose wly) have doubted tlic truth of 
her case, ^ • 

Have forgotten tlieir doubts when they look’d 
ill lier face. 

I never have seen her ; but if, when I see. 
The truth of her tale is apparent to me, 
i wiU cancel these lines, and most glalfily 
rehearse 

Her and fincitig in heauiiful 

verse ; ^ 

In the graces and charms of my muse to 
adorn her* 

Shull be tlie employment of ' 

Q. IW THE CoilKEK. 

Bath, June 10. 1817. 

VERSES 

WBtTTEX OX IlF.AIlTXr. Or THE DEATH 
OF MK I*ITT. 

By Mh Jasiks llonr,. 

1 . 

Axn art thou departed, ere yet from the 
field 

I'lif tidings of glory arc home ? 

O'nrt thou departed, ‘our bulwark, our skidd? 

And Iivi» I thy exit to mourn ? ‘ 

Our country’s horizon for ever is diom. 

Of a splcndinir that stedfostly shone, 

Tlic darkness is shed, «id the storm is gone 
forth ; 

Ouf sim aijd our moon have botli droiiped 

^ . to UlC VHTtll, 


Tlie child of themighty is comb to the births 
But the strengtli of the parent is gone ! 

2. ' 

0«Pitt] I moy wail«tiiee, and wail without 
blame. 

For here cannot party deride.-^ 

’Twas in the low wild I first heard of thy^ 
name. 

With nature alone for my guide ; 

That taught me to love thee — ^my boast and 
ciny pride, 

From tlicncc thou host been and shalt he. 

I read, and I wondered — but still I read on ; 
My bosom heaved high within ardour un- 
known. 

But 1 found it congenial in all with thy own. 
And 1 took up my rest under thee. 

• 3. . 

I wondered when senators sternly expressed 
Disgust at each motion of thine ; 

For I was as simple as babe at die breast, 
And their motives I could not divine. 

I knew not — and still small the knowledge 
is mine, 

Of the passions diat mankind discover ; 
That minds there arc, ftajiied like the tur- 
bulent ocean. 

That fumes on its barriers with ceaseless 
commotion, 

And the rock that stands highest command- 
ing devotion,’' 

There dasli its rude billows for ever. 

i. 

They said thou wert proud,—! pondered ir 
long— 

I luve tried thee liy plummet imil lino — 
Have weighed in^the balance the right and 
die wrong,* 

And am forced in the cluirge to combine. 
Tliey called dice ambitious-— u censure con- 
dign ! — * 

I know it ! — 1 own it was true ! 

But it was of thy country alone thou wert 
proud. 

Thy ambition w.'^^ all for her glory and 
good; \ 

For these diy prc'd heart a wild torrent 
withstood, ' 

Till it broke v hat it could not subdue. 

5. 

Be hallowed thy memory, Ulusti-ious shade ! 

A shepliml can ill understand. 

But he weens that as dear and unbiassed a 
licad, 

As clean ;uid less sordid a hand. 

Or a heail more untainted, did never com- 
mand 

The wcaldi of a nation on earth ; 
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And he knows that long hcace, when his 
hcad*B low as thine. 

That tlic gsjod and the greats the brave and 
benign. 

And the loven of coimtiy and king, will 
• combine 

To hallow the hour of thy birth. 

TO A CltOCUS BLOOHTNa IK A 
STORM. 

From, the Ncipspapers. • 

Sweet harbinger of coming charms, 
Kmblem of lowly injured worth, 

Represhod by fortune's clouds and stor.ns. 
That thicken round its humble birth. 

Though the rude north beleaguers long 
Wjjtli icy ami the opening year, • 

Still constant as the th'ush's song. 

Or cuckoo's call, tliy gems appear. 

Ak yonder centinel of even 

Seems lovelier far at dosing day. 

Than whm the eclipsing hosts of heaven 
Resplendent ride die milky way,— 

So, firstling flower, those blooms I see. 
Bracelets on Nature's naked arms, 

Are deader to the muse and me. 

Than Spring, arrayed in all her diarms. 

• 

Tlic dove that Icfl the ark of old. 

The ebbing water’s march to spy, 

Returning widi a token, told 
The mountains’ towering tops were dry : 

So thou, diough Winter, tyrant fell. 

Still stalks in polar mantle here, 

Art Natuie’s herald come to 

That spring with verdant veA is near. 


It was not wont thus to appal my ear. 

As, with the dawn, 1 oR its 

chime. 

Or oft, at eventide, have linger'd near, 

> To count each stroke, that marked the 
flight of time. 

But now, dirough wood and glcif, with 
heavy sound. 

Its long dull echoes load the moming 
Iraze, 

That 8t>ems in sighs to ask the hills around, * 
*• When heard yc e’er such sickening 
notes as these ?” ♦ 

For none before this peaceful vole had known 
Save such as the fleeting hour the 
wliile, 

Or sucli as summon, with their solemn tone. 
The neighb'ring hamlet Ao yon sacred 
pile; 

Or, haply, save somfmore impressive chime. 
That greets the parted spirit to its home ; 

But ne'er before, through long-remembered 
time, 

Sucli sound as this had left yon village 
dome. • 

But lia^k again^ it is the convict’s knell. 

The warning voice of death-^nd lo ! 'tis 
pst; 

Now, chiM of sorrow, quit thy prison-ceU, 
Thy cup of bitterness to drain at last. 

• 

A few short moments nyik'* thy life a dream. 
Which tlic oblivious dawu hath chased 
away ; 

Yet, :is the vision fliS, perchance a glcafti 
Shull turn 4he coming prospect into day# 


Bloom, beauteous ggm ! soon dropping inoM the leuend of moka ; 
showers a ms. i*oem. 

wm clotlic in green thy bniren beil ; Sy Mhs flBKiir Rolls. 

Soon hcciitixl shrubs and sister flowers 

Around tlieir kindred sweet&shall shed. Round Mona’s Isle the billows sleep. 

And sparkles bright the dancing spray. 

Soon minstrels, singing soft the,>hUc As cai;h v dd rock and craggy steep 

By many a neighl^uring bjpacr and spray, Is silver'd by th: moon’s soft ray. 

Will warn thy cups at eve toroil. 

Or ope to meet mom’s genial ^ay. ' floats the sea-gull on the tide. 

The wearied fisher sink> to rest ; 

And not a cloud is seen to glide, 

THE ORAVE SOP the CONVICT. " Reflected on the occau’s breupt. 

PMJu^iyJ.HsTcHASL. . But o’er the jS«. so calm, so to, • 
Morn, sweetly blushing, leaves her dewy Wliat sounds of melting music flow, 
bed. That, rising o'e^th * midnight air, 

Air's thousand tongues licr welcome ad- Tours the soft notes of love and woe ? 
vent teri ; 

But, hark, from yonder r^ian^ionsof tlie dead No mortal voice such notes can raise, • 
Why so dismally the village bell ? As float along these moon-light skies, 

. VoL. I. 3-H * 
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Whow sounds the oeeen's breath obeys, 

An^ hv^ird beneath its influence dies. 

Now sailing round yon lofty tower, 

Is heard the sweet, the s^enin strain ; 

It swells o*er beauteous Bertha's bower. 
Then dies in murmurs o'er the main. 

♦ r 

Can minstrd's ha^ those notes rqieat, 

Or bard in loftiest numbers tell, 

Wliat was that song so strange, so sweet. 
That breath'd th^ wild^ that aad fare- 
t well? 

To minstrel’s harp it ne’er was given, 

To pour a pure celestial strain ; 

To catch the song that flows from heaven, 
Must lofdest bard essay in vain. 

Then thou,»vhe lowest of that race,—.* 
The vain, the fond attempt forego ; 

Contented through life’s vale to trace 
The varying scenes Lf bliss and woe. 

Now rose the morn, and o'er the tide 
Is spread the bright, the smiling ray ; 

And swhl the bark is seen to glide, 

'fiiat bears the Lord of Colousay. 

The breezes swell the snox 7 sail. 

And foams the wave around the oar ; 

The lover eludes the Imiguid gale. 

And anxious views the distant<Uiore. 

High sw'clls his heart with lovc—'Mith pride 
United, — can those jjassions reign ? 

Ah I there is seen his beauteous bride. 

And round is spread her wide domain. 


iVom Odls amJ otfwr Poems. By Hen^Y 
Neele. 12«io. 

THE WANDEUER’s UOUNDELAY. 

I. 

J^AF.Tii docs not bear another wretcli. 

So hclple.ss, so forlorn us I ; 

Yet not for me a hand will stretch. 

And not for me a heart will sigh. 

The happy, in tlieir lui])pine'^s, 

Will not a tlionght to woe incline ; 

The wretched feel a fierce dihlrcss. 

Too much their own to th ink of mine ; 
And few sliall be 
‘ The tears for me. 

When 1 am lain bencatlutlje tree. 

II- 

There was a time wbeii jc^y ran high. 

And every sa»ldcr ihougl’t was weak; 

Tears did not always dim tliis eye. 

Or sorrow always stain tliia cheek ^ 


And even now I oft^ dream. 

When sunk in fevciibh broken sleep. 

Of tilings tluRt were and things tliat seeqiy 
And iiiends that love, then wake to weqs- 
That few must be 
The tears for me, 

When I am lain beneath the tree. 

III. 

Travellers lament the clouded skies, 

^ The moralist the ruin’d hall. 

And when th’ unconstioub lily dies, 

, How many mark and mourn its fall 
But 1 — ^no dirge for me will ring. 

No stone wdl mark my lonily spot ; 

I am a suflering, witlicring tiling. 

Just seen, and sli,,htcd, and iurgot; 

And few shall be 
The tears fui me, 

W’hen.l am lain beiituth the tree. 

* IV. 

Yet welcome hour of parting brcatli. 

Come sure unerring dart— tlierc's room 
For sorrow in the arms of deatli. 

For disappointment in the tomb ; 

What thi)' the slumbers there be deep, 
Tlio’ not by kind remembrance blest,, 

To slumber is to ceafi§.to weep, 

To sleep forgotten is u> rest ; 

Oh, sound sliull he 
The rest for me, 

W’hcn I am lain beneath the tree. 


TRAXSI.ATIOK OP AW APOLOOrE OF 
SADI, THE PERSIA. V POET. 

Tiior watchful taper, by whose silent light,. 
1 lonely pa«.s the melancholy night ; 

Thou faithful w’itness of my secret pain. 

To whom alone I venture to complain ; 

O learn with me my hopeles.s love to moan. 
Commiserate a life so like thine own : 

Like Uiee, my flames to my dcbtruetion 
turn, '' 

Wasting that heart by whidi supplied they 
burn ; 

Like thee, my joy and suffering they ih^play. 
Their signvof life, and symptoms of decay I 
Art Uiou d/piwtcd too, my trembling friend ? 
Ah ! draw thy tiny lustre to its end ? 

In vain thy ^'higgles, all mus't sotni be o’er t 
At life snatch cst witli an eager leap. 

Now round 1 see thy flame so fcf'bly creep. 
Faint, lessening, quiv'ring; gumm’ring, 
now no more ! 


THE ITOtrSE or MOritNUTO. 

WiiEH o’er tlie cofliti of his only child. 
The frantic parent, witli disiaraclion wild,. 
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Calls on that fcinn, alas ! which cannot hear; 
Do we not sympathize with every tear ? 

Do we not answer with convuluvu start, 
'Each groan that issues from his breaking 
heart ? • i 

When o'er the corpse, no marc his touch 
tliat. feels, 

<His youthful bride !), the grief-struck hus- 
band kneels. 

Prints on her marble brow the unheeded 
kiss. 

Is there, we ask, a sorrow like to this ?• 

Oh ! might we now die house of mourning 
seek, 

Such is the S 3 nnipatliy its scenes bespeak ! 

Yes ; and the humblest of us all miglit feed 
That sorrow’s Weight which heaven alone 
ran heal. - 

A while ibrget that birth, that lineage high. 
In diat cold winding-sheet enshrouded lie ; 
>«or think to whom tliat pallid corpse al- 
Ufd— 

Forget a nation’s hopes, a country’s pride ; 
Forget a wliile that youtli is blighted there, 
I’hat virtue was not spared to virtue’s prayer; 
Yet there remains, unmindful of relief. 

All diat can rouse or sanctify our grief. 
Who bows in mute despair— in anguish 
wild ? 

Her frantic Sire, — she was his — »* only 
chUri#" 

Wlio stands a lixmig stntue at her side ? 

Her bosom’s Lord ; — She bis youthful 

bride. 

Who o’er her corpse (die weeping mourners) 
bend ? 

The friends she loved,— herself the kindest 
friend. 

Nor less do those more humble sorrows tell. 
How great dieir rcv’rencc, aiul deserved liuw 
weU; 

Oh ! these are records high, tliat shall not 
fade, 

WThen lost is publit grief, its grandeur and 
parade. 

* OniGINAl,. 

“ THE ROCK or TJIE COUPLE*.” 

^Mid the surge-beaten allilS tliat skirt Mul- 
lah’s lone shore, ^ 

TheRock of the Couple apjieara ; 
WiJIWtifJrcy moss of ages now darkly dad 
o’er,- • 

It proudly opptises the wild wint’ry roar. 
And the blasts of the nortiieria years. 

* « The Rock of die Couple,” so termed 
by the inljabitants of Mull, is stiU poinletl 
out in die district of Giibun, in that 
island. 


A flowiT of the wildernew, Mary bloomed 
fair, ^ 

Where sweetness witli purity sfloiie ; 

And soft swelled her bosom, and fairtlowed 
her hair ; 

Her breast it was artless, her soul was sincere; 
And the love of young Allan slic won. 

• • 

With .the soul of a hero, the heart of a man. 

Or from friend, or fioiu foe, he ne’er 
turned ; 

The boast of his country, the pride of hi? 
dart, ^ 

In die field of the brave Allan still4cd die 
van,— 

For die fame of a warrior he burned. 

Peace waves her soft pinions ; war’s blast 
is all o'er. 

And Allan to Mary Igis hied ; 

‘ lie sought die lone cot,’ ’ncuth the cliff 
by die shore, 

W’herc Mary, prfc, sliuddering, heard the 
winds roar, 

While for*Allan in secret she sighed. 

Dear dicy loved, and the priest on their hap- 
piness smiled ; . • 

Biilding pi ace, love, and joy ay 
side,.*- 

In innocent transport the hoifts are beguiled, 

'J'he dan guliier friendly, with mirth rung 
#fthc wild. 

And rc'-iTliocd, “ A health to the 
• bride !” 

*Tis night— and their way to the cottage 
tiity bend,— 

I’lit* home Sf their hopes, di(f sweet 
dvia‘llijig of love : 

On the thrcshokPlli.y kneel, and to Heaven 
recommend, 

And ay on its mercy they virwcd to de- 
pend. 

And their prayer ascended above ! 

Oh God ! at that moment a shriek rends 
the air. 

The ro"k rushes headlong ; — tliey 
slumber beneatli : 

But Allan was brave as his Mary was fair, ^ 

They fleil iliis dark valley of tears and de- 
spair. 

And they live undivided in death. 

Tlio’ tliff “ Rock of the Couple” all moulder-* 
infl lie, • 

It still to the wand'rcr is dear ; 

“ Oh peace to their spirits !” he haply may 
cry, 

To the fate of yoimg Allan may heave a 
soft sigh, • 

And give to poor Mary a tear ! 


SHC 
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lUETLECTIOirS OK A BVIKED CASTLE. 

• ^ A Fragment 

Oh ! what a maumful gloom hazigs all a- 
round 

This ruined mansion, once the abode of joy 
And revelry, where many an eye has beamed 
With heartffit, pleasure, and where many a 
tongue 

Has uttered meny in festive hour. 

Or trilled sweet melody to lute or harp, 
Whidi run^ obedient to tlie skilful hand. 
But now far otlier music fills tlie place — 
The woihl moaning of the winds of night 
Amidst yon hulf-baire trees, whose aged heads 
Have often by the genial hand of Spring 
Been plumed with fresh green leaves, which 
have supplied 

The ravages of Autumn, and have danced 
In fluttering measures to the balmy breath 
Of the mild summer gale.— But liark ! what 
sound ^ 

So dreary vibrates thro* the darkened air ? 
It is tlie owl, who in funcrea\.6train8, 
f)f desolation speaks, and woe, and death ! 
Oh, stem forebodcr ! wherefore prophesy 
With l(^d laments like these, of ghastly 
ruin, 

b'jd death, end desolation ? they arc here ! 
Or art thou wro^h that my intming step 
Hath traced thy solitude ? unsocial biid I 
Then speed thy flight to shades more gkpny 
stUl ^ 

And mournful, if in nature such tliere^be. 

Tlic moon looks din. and sickly in the 
heavens— 

Long hi^th she wandered tferough a range of 
clouds 

That ludf obscured her /irb; 'emerging 
thence. 

She shod a short-lived g^eom of better light 
Upon the dreary proapev'-t ; now slie hastes 
Into a darker range, tumultuous rolled 
Like iron h^ountains on the labouring sky. 
Now double gloom surrounds me! scarce 
the tower 

Can meet my straining sight ;«fancy appall’d 
h'oxnis to the view full many a bloodless 
, shade, 

•Gliding in silence from their grass-grown 
graves, 

With footsteps noiseless as the falling dew. 
The visionary forms, hut half debcricd 
^t^idst tlie darkness, seem uicthinks,to point 
With sh^loivy fingers to yon nodding tower. 
Then raise their voices, feeble as the breeze 
TM before u cal m * - ,, 


TRANSI.ATED. 

ON SEUENITY OF MIKp. 

* HOBACE^ B, 2. Odt 3. 

O Dellius ! since you’re born to die^ 

Beware indulging joy too high, 

Wheti favouring fortune smiles ; 
An3 when she frowns, let no controul 
Of gloomy passions seize your soul, 

*' Amidst your cares and toils. 

Whetlier your days in sorrow glide. 

While tost on misery’s stormy tide. 

Or should you lie redined 
Upon the verdant grass, and quaff 
The rosy wine, and as you laugh. 

Give sorrow to. the win^ 

Where the white poplar and the pine. 
Their hospitable boughs entwine 
To form a pleasing shade ; 

Where a dear stream with murmuring 
sound 

Meanders thro* tlie flowery ground. 

Its coiusc by nature made ; 

Here bring your wines and odours meet. 
And add the rose’s flower so sweety 
But soon to fade and die ; 

O seize the present fleeting hour, 

Wliilc youtli and fortune yield the power 
To give a day to joy- 

' For soon tlie fatal Sisters three 
From life and niirtli sliall set you free,— 
All ! quickly must you leave 
Your shady gropes, your stately dome. 

And even your tkvourite rural home 
Wash’d by old Tiber’s wave. 

Your high -piled wealth an heir shall claim. 
For could you boast a monarch’s name, ^ 
And countless ridies own. 

Or whether you *re poor and bare, ^ 
Witli scarce a'cbvering from tlie air. 

Grim Fluto pities n^ne. 

For all must take the self-same path. 

And tread the dreary vale of dca& ; 

For ever shakes the um 
And soon or late forth comes thfe lot 
That places us in ‘Charon’s boat, 

A£i, never to letum ! 

W.C. 


w. c. 
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TUB DEATH OF MARY. 

1 . 

The moonlight o’er the wave was spread, 
And silence reigned Sloiig tlic shore, * 
Save where the sea-bird’s scream was heard. 
Or pladiing of the distant oar ; 


When Mary from her humble cot * 
Slowly^ sought the winding strand ; 
And oft ^e moaned her Henry’s lot,* 
Far, lar icmovcd ih>m Scotia’s land. 

3. 

Now, favoured by the ebbing tide. 

As near their wonted haunt they drew, 
“ *Twas here, O* Henry, by thy sid , 
That fint thy gentle love 1 knew. 

Here, when the western sun had shed 
His sparkling beams across the sea; 
When Ocean from the shore had fled, . 
How oft with joy I’ve met with thee !'* 

5 . 

But oh ! fair Maid, thou’lt never more 
Thy lover’s manly form desCry ; 

For pale in death on Gidlia’s shore, 

A shroudless corse doth Henry lie. 


And now Heaven’s minister coneys * 
His spotless soul to enillcss rest, 

Whicli from its blest abodes i$ur\ eys 
Thy virgin mind with grief oppressed. 

7. 

• • 

But lo ! down through the studded slues 
High Heaven's dread messenger is sent ; 
Switler than light midst worlds he flies ; 
Ah ! Mary, fear the dire event. . 

8 . 

At once upmount the swelling seas, 

And o’er thy scat tlie surges rise ; ~ 
Vain arc thine cfTorts, vain thy cries, 

Thy gentle spirit upward flies. 


In ocean’s bed a hollow place. 

Near to tliy haunt, thy fav’rite rock, 
lliinc angel form reclines in peace. 

Safe the wat’jy tempest's shock. 

• 10 . 

And round thee still the sea-flower grows. 
And round thee still the fishes play ; 
Still o’er tliy cave the ocean flows,* 

And sea-birds sing thy lune(^ lay. wm 
* ^ Abditus. 
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Deaths. 

JIfojy 21. At Brae, pari«lK>f Dalton, Mr 
William Kerr, Student iii Y)ivinity, miu:h 
and universally regretted. This young 
gentleman, who Uad just finished his theo- 
logical studies, was mucli respected among 
his fellow students, being possessed of an 
flpen, candid, and generous disposition, in 
whom tlie rcoollectiun of this many good 
qualities will have a long i^d glowing 
eustencc.” 

23. At Auch^lan, in the parish 

of Muucliline, Ayrshire, Mr John Murr, 
Student of Divinity. * 

Paisley, Mr William Bell, 
established tcadier of English, and scssion- 
derk for the L«w Clmrch parish. For tlkC 
.long period of 46 years he taught with re- 
spectability and success the various brandies 
of commercial education in the town of 
Paisley ; and t’lroughout sustained a cha- 
racter of distinguiblied intcgiity. He died 
at the veneraMe age of HO, leaving the 
arorld in tiie hill exercise of lliristian con- 


fidence ; and followed by the respect and 
estcfip) of a Dum^us drelo of acquaintance 
and friends. 

Oc/. 2. At Edinburgh, in the 85th year 
of his age, Alexander Monro of Craiglock- 
hart, Esq. M. D. Professor of Mcdidne, 
Anatomy, and Surgery, in the University ' 
of Kdinhiirgh. This distinguished physi* 
dan was a^itted joint Professor with lut 
fatlicT, 12th July 1754, and during more 
than lulf a century slione as one of the 
brightest ornaments of tJiut iiiiidi and justly 
celirbrated seminary ; bis elegant and scien- 
tific lectures attracting students frimt 
quarters of tlie globe. 

■ — 2. At Academy, Gatehoiue, Rev. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ yicars, Rector oft tlie Grammar • 
School. • ^ 

■ ■■ 7. At Kinross, aged 20, to the in- 
cxprc&silileg^cfof his parents, Mr Willi4m 
Kirkliind, Student of Mcdidne, only son of 
Mr William Kirkland, inii-kceper thcTC, a 
young man whose pleasing manners, ami- 
able ^qx^tion, and cxcmphiry conduct^ 
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ipill loTjg: be remembered with tender reject 
by.uil wlio^liAl tlie plca-surc of liis acquaint- 
ance. 

(X't. 11. At Dundee, Miss ]\fiirgaret 
rhomsoii. Daring mpj',y years slie ktpt a 
ijDU’-ding and day-sc“lu»ol for young Imiies 
11 Diuiclje, wliich she r,o:uhu'tjd with great 
luuour to flcrs^lf aiiil uacfulness to the pub- 
lic. Siie bequeathed tlic following clona- 
iuns for cliariiable purpoaes in Uiuidcc : 

r (4 the Orphan Jiutitudon, L. 10 19 0 

Kirk Session, - 19 19 0 

Fij/fivls Society, - 10 0 0 

Society for the Indi- 
gent Side, - 10 0 0 

Infirmary, - 10 0 0 

Luuadc Asylum, - 10 0 0 

In whole, L.79 18 0 

• 

— Some time ago, Mr .Tames Thom- 
son, Sdioolmaster of parish of Cortachie. 

^ 01 '. 1. At I'-dinljurgh, 4n the g"Id year 
of hib age, Mr James Loc'kie, Student of 
Divinity in the Hall at Sclkirkf and Teacher 
in lidinburgh, much and justly regretted. 

Sept, pr Bowden, one of die Professors 
in Columbia College, New York. 

9. Ii» the 11th year of his age, 
George, the bixlls sun of Mr Soniud Pliil- 
brick of Great Dumnore, Essex. I'lie 
cause of ids premature death origiuati^ at 
6dif*ol, from a dangerous practice, tS pre- 
vent which, the Strictest orders should be 
given, and mott rigorously cnforcetl; we 
allude to little boys endtavouring to carry 
on tlifir backs those larger than themselves. 
In doing so, this youdi ly'ceived an injury 
in the h.ip, with wiiich he euflered for many 
months, and, notwithstanding every n\pdi- 
cal as^ista7lce v/as resorted to, in the end it 
pco\ed mortal. This may be received as 
an m>eiiil caution by schoolmasters and pa- 
rents, and it is hoped will be properly at- 
tended to. 

— 19. A^l 32, Mr William Ro- 
binson of Darlington, Schoolmaster. His 
death was caused by the bursting of a blood 
vessel. 

At Armugh, of the Typhus Fe- 
ver, the Rev. ITionias Carpi’ndale, Princi- 
pal of the endowed school of tluit city'. 

- In die 2 Jut year of his age, Mr 
James M«'Millan, late Student of Divinity 
dn the Bel^^t Academical Jnstitutiqn. 

— Rev. George Ilut^n, D. D. 
late KciIIjv/ of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Viepa* iif Sutterton, and Rector of Alder- 
ch«Jtjh-c«iJi-fV»4*djkr. After having per- 
foniied a purdonof the duty at bodi churches 
on dial day, he was seized with a violent 
pain, aftd expired in half an hour, before 
r..Lvical asbUcaace coiid he obtained. 


At Geneva, in his 69ih year, 

liOiib' Odier, M^D. Professor of Medicine, 
and Fellow of various learned societies. His 
long and very extensive practice ; his va- 
riffus w'orks, nil of tlfbni esteemed ; and his 
diilerent courses of lectures, established a 
high reputation. 

A^ov, At l.ondon. Miss Hannah Dow- 
land, a young lady, aged 21, (ioverness of 
a Boftrding School. 

19. Very suddenly, M. ri«\’ier. 

Professor of History in the Royal Ctdlcge 
of France, Ac. He was for some yeara 
.Judge of die CriminiJ Court of the depart- 
ment of die Seine, under the government of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; he was distin- 
guishci) by the noble and virtuous firmness 
of hifi chiiracter, and by his extensive know- 
ledge ; he ^dispLiyed great courage, espe- 
cially at the triiil of General Rloreau in 
180K Murat, then governor of Pari.*;, 
pres-i>ed him to condemn that General, as- 
suring him, that the Emperor would par- 
don Moreau. “ All ! but w'ho w'ould par- 
don us replied the noble judge. 

<Wc announced the deadi of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Bain, p. 330. and are now request- 
ed by a correspondent to insert the fol- 

low'ing notice respecting him.) 

' Died, aged 32. the Rev. ThonTas Bain, 
a man who will long and sincerely re- 
gretted. In tlir da&s-ruom he taught with, 
approbation. In the pulpit, the liberality of 
hib sentiments, die piety of his ideas, the 
justness of his dcH'trines, their adaptation to 
the holy rule of life, delivered, not in die 
ostentatious garb of liowery tloquence, but 
in the simple dress of earnest and winning 
cxpostulation,-/the language of one deeply 
impressed with Mic trudi* and everlasting 
importance of that religion which God him- 
belf gave to Tfsclaim and save a lost world, 
and which he ascended the pulpit to teach, 
to explain and enforce, commanded the at- 
tendon of his hearers, and rivetted ihciu 
thoughts, not to preadier so much aa to 
the things preached. In his private liMie 
exemplified die doctrines he in public 
taught- The same trudv&. influenced him 
there. They wer^fhe rallying point of his 
thoughts, — the ruling principle of his ac- 
tions. But his religion was “^ing 

by its authority, ('heerful. hutiioious with- 
out iSvity, humane,— he vyis pleasing in 
his acquaintance, - lovely in his family. He 
viewed tfie end of life, not merely with the 
resignation which is put on because death 
nnist he tnilured, hut with the firm hope 
and unafi'cctcd clicarfulncss oi liiui who 
knows dial he passes the fiUal bourne, only 
to die happy mansions which God hath 
prepared for the Cluistian. Such is the 
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man whom sodcly has lost., whom liis ac* 
qiiaititance lament, whom liiij friends de* 
plore. lie has left a widow to remember 
tile wortli of the departed witli all the poig- 
nancy of unavailing sorrow, and two bqi's, 
too young to know tlieir loss. But he left 
them, in die firm confidence, tliat that Be- 
ing who formed man, and knows his 
ways, and their feebleness, wlio preserves 
them in their outgoings and their incom- 
ings, will care for tiiem,-— will be as a luis- 
band to the widow, and a father the fa- 
therless. 

Deposition. 

Oct, Mr David Dryburgh, bclioolniaster 
of the parish of Carniunnock, (by tiie I'rcs- 
hytery), in terms of 43 Geo. 1! cap. 54. 
fur a vaiiety of heinous crimes, partnularly 
groiia profanity, ahusc of hofy ordinance's, 
profuiiL cursing and swearing, drunkenness, 
and other immoral practices *. 

PnOMOTlONS. 

Electmns^-^Avix* Mr Thomas Murray, 
—schoolmaster of h'ala, vacant by tlie de- 
mission of' the lute incumbent. 

Thomas Thomson, M. D. author 

of Sy.slem of Chemistry, &.c, — (by Princi- 
pal and Professors), l.ecturcr of Chemistry 
in tlie«lJnivcrsity of (3asgow, vacant by tiic 
resignation of lloberl (leghorn, IVl. D. 

Sept. 3. Mr Borthiflck, — Scliuolmastcr 
of (ilencross. 

25. — Brcadfiiot, — School- 
master of Drysdale, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr Lyon. 

Oct. 2H. The Right lion. George, Earl 
of Aberdeen, &c — Bettor; and Patrick 
Milne of Crimondmogaa, Esq. M, P. (for 
Elgin), &c- Alexander,Moir of Scotstown, 
Esq. Thomas Buchan of Auchmacoy, l-lsq. 
and Itohcrt William Duff of l-'ctccresso. 
Esq. As..iessors to the saul Rector, of the 
University and King’-s CcJlege of AbmUrn. 

N(n. 15. The Right Hon. (je<»rge Earl 
of (jla-'gow, ilc— Rector of tJic Univcisity 
of (ilusgow ; as the J'fti ons were equally 
divided for his LurdiJiip, and Ki'.kinan 
Finlay, Esq. M. P. (for Glasgow, tVc.) it 
was only defied bji^tlie ca, sting vote of llic 
Rector. ^ 

Mess. Randall Proctor Bur- 
rdughes, A. B. and George Avclidall, A. B. 
of Km ir- . 111*1 J Col. Cambridge-— Fellows of 
tliat Soci'Jty. 


• Mr Dryhnrgh w.as arcuied of treason- 
»blc practices, and iniprKoned in (Glasgow 
jail on Ma^'ch Icust, but was lih<*raU*d 
with tfie otlicrs (after the leading trials were 
closed) on 2 Itli July followiiig. 


— William M. Walker. M. D.— Pro- 
fcBSor of Medicine; and Robert Lee, Ai.D. 
— Professor of Anatomy and i?ul|'eiy, iiillie 
College of Hay II. • 

Oil. 8. Rev. WUittmgton London, D- D. 
Provost of Worce.-tcr Ccllegc ; the Rev* 
John Cole, D. 1). Hector of Exeter Col- 
lege ; the Rev. Eroddian* yodsoii, IX 
D'. Principal of Bnweiuiosc Coll- ge ; and 
the Rev. George W-illiiim Hall, D. IJ. Mas- 
tir of Pcmbu'ike College, (by Vice-Chan- 
cellor.) — ^l*ro- V icc-C'hancellors, C mvcisity 
of Oxford. 

U). Hcv. Edward Pa3mc, 

Fellow of King's Cnilegc; Rev. Thomas 
S. Hughes, h'cllow of Ktuuian. College, — 
Proitthti. liev. .Jeremy Day, Fellow of 

Cuius CoUege; Rev. Miihell, Fellow 

of Emman. (College, — Tamis. Rev. Fea- 
Ton Fallows, I cJJow of St. John's i\4- 
Icge; Rev. W'iliiuni French, Fellow oj 
Pembroke Hall,— Utv. G- 
C. Benouarc^ Fellow of Sidney C^dlcge; 
Rev. Joseph Shaw, Fellow of (Christ’s (‘cl- 
lege. — SamUc/oti/t University of (.'airibridge. 

12. Tlifi Vice-Chancellor; Rev. 

John Kaye, D. D. ('hrisPs College, Dhini- 
f;/.— Rev. E. D. Clarke, L. h. D. Jesus 
(,'ollege, /«rra'. — .Jolm Ilaviland, M. D. SU 
Jolin’s (^)llege, Phtfhlc. — Rev. T. ^toh, 
B. D. St. John's ( oUeglt, Sen. Nvn. 

—Rev. Henry Rose, A, M. ('lare Hall, 
Stu^ Rcg€7it.-..^Copuf, University of Cam- • 
bridge. 

^ MrV/ilJiam Beattie Smith; Preach- 

er of the Gospel,— Professor of Greek and 
Humanity in th& Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution. 

.30. Bev. Charles Carr, B. Mr 

.lohn y/utts, A. B. of University College, 
yxibrd, — Ft41ows of that Sfincty. 

Ntw. 4. Rev. William Webb, D. D. 
Miestcr of Clare Hall, — yicc-Ci'ancclliir of 
tiic University of Cambrifige. 

9. Rev. Richard Newton Adams, 

A. M. ; Rev. 'WilluiiTi Lewis Pugh (iar- 
nons, A. M. ; and George Henry Keene, 
E^q. A. B, (on the Foundation) : Rev. .Toitn 
James (’ory, A. M. (on Mr Smith\s) ; Rev. 
lOdmund Southcomh, A. D. (on Mr Blim- 
dell’s), — F’ellows of Sidney Sussex College*, 
Univer.sity of (Jambridge. * 

8. Hon. and Right 
Rev. Edward Legge, L. L. D. Bisliop of 
Oxfq^'d,— Warden of •all Siuils CollVge, 
Oxforih instead of the late Ri^v. Edmuiul 
Isham, D. I). 

Oct. Rev. Thomas Lee, D. D, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, (nominated by the 
Right Hon. William Lord (i’-envillc, I’han- 
cclior),— Vice-Chancellor, (iu lull Ctm vo- 
cation). 
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D. D. S^’pf, IS. Rev. 
Husband, S inior Assuciatc (Hurjrricr) 
f rinliiic,--by the Univerurty and Marischal 
^C'ollejre of Aberdeen. 

*. 4. T'.cv. Peter Baiday, Kettle, — 
St. Andrew's, 

N^n\ 8. Uev. John Banks Jenkinson, 

B. n. ' iDxfrrd. 

— 13. Rev. John.Ic>se]ih Gnodenongh, 

B. D. ot New ■ ■ -■ Ibidem. 

B. D. Nmi\ 6. Rev. John Batiks Jen- 
kinson, A. M. sometime of (Jiiist Church, 

and nominaled Dean of Worcester, - - 

Oxford. 

— 12. Rev, John .Joseph Goodenough, 
A. M. sometime Fellow of New College. 
Ibid, 

1.. H. D. Xfjj/, 4. Jean Baptiste Biot, 
the celebrated French Pliilosophcr, and 
' Captain Thomas Colby, Royal Engineers, 
— ■■■ and Marischal College of Aberdeen. 

Oi‘/, lA Rev. John Riuscll, Dalscrf, 

■ Glasgow. ^ 

— Mr William Knight, Professor of 

Natural Philosophy, Belfctst Academical 
Institution. ■ - ■ and Marischal College 
of Aberdeen. 

•“■*2;-^ lO. *^tr Philip Hunt of Trinity 
College, (Cambridge. 

1.. L. B. • OrA, 10. Rev, Frederick 
Siindys Wall, of New College, — r^x- 
ford. 

12. Edward Kiniiersly, Esq. of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

M. D. 1. Mess. W’^illiatn Bain, 
John Bell, John Boggie, William Bnyd, 
Williiuii Henr}" Bunel, 1l()boEt Camegy, 
David Chalmers, William tj^ton Cnarturs, 
Janies Clark, Thomas Craig, William 
Crawford, Andrew Dods, James Davidson 
Fleming, John Forbes, James Gellady, 
David Gibson, John (sillies, James Guth- 
rie, Rolwrt Hogg, James Inglis, Thomas 
Inglis, Peter liianond, John laicke, Wil- 
liam Lueas, Robert Maedowall, Janies 
Montgomery, William Montgomerie, James 
M. Main, Walter Oudney, George Mur- 
ray Paterson, David Ramsay, Arclu Rq- 
hertaon, Ebenejser Sant, John Squair, Wil- 
liam ^ijftylor, Robert Totl, A, M. David 
Tho. Braidwood W ilsi»m ()/' Scot-- 

luid Char. Kdw Bacon, llios. Barnes, 

Jidm Grove, Sam.»llibbcrt, William Kel- 
tic, Martin I.c>v, Edw. Tbornhiy ‘l.us- 
oniibe, Tiiomas Norris, John Ord, Bcnj. 

• The Universities of England only con- 
fer the degrees in civil law, but are geno 
rally Btyledof lxitli from courtesy. 



Cnittal Pierce, Robert Pierce, RobertSmith^ 
John Stephensoii, William Thonison, Wil- 
liam Booth HTiornton, Christopher Vickers^ 
Giarles Walter Welchman, Joseph Widdup, 
Jas. Forbes Young. • Fnm England.^.—— 
Robert Barlow, John Bernard, lliomM 
Bulkeley, M. O* Connell Busteed, .Dan. 
Cantillon, Rob. Alex. Chermside, John Jo- 
seph Cronin, Mitchell Devitt, Hen. Gardi- 
ner, Thomas Gemc»n, Geo. licrrick, A. B* 
James Hunter, James Hurst, James KcUy, 
Sain. Kenning, Nicholas King, A. B. Je- 
remiah T.eyne, A. B. Joseph Little, Philip 
Lyons, William Mat^ill, Thomaa M‘Keev- 
cr, Edw'. Mollony, William W. Nason, 
Alexander J affray Nicliolson, A. B. Laur. 
0*Reilly, .John Peebles, Stephen John Ron- 
an, A. B. John Short, Samuel Sinclair, 
Robert StipJ[i(-nson, A. M. Andrew Thom- 
son, Matth. Walsh. From In land , — — 
William Rhodes Bernard, David Shaw, 
Henry Vaughan Towton. From Jamaica. 
- — ►Natlian Ludovick Young. Fforn 

Barba dors. Ami. Boue. From JTum- 

burgh. — By the University of Kdinbuigh. 

Srpt. 12. Alexander Saitt, Ks(]. Stugcon, 
El{.rin, and Marischal College A- 

bcrdecn. 

A. M. May. Mr Thomas Grierson, 
Preacher of the Gospel, Glmcairn^ , - 

Edinburgh. 

Oct. 10. Mr 'William Winstanlcy Hull, 
of Brasennose (College, Oxford. 

Ntrc. 1. Honourable (liarics Rodolph 
Trcftisis, A. B. Fellow of All Souk Col- 
lege, Ibid, 

— Li Mr Daere Clemetson, of St 
Alban HaU ; Mr William S;dmon Bag- 
shaw of Worcester College ; Mr Daniq 
Jones, of Jesus College ; Mr Charles Ley. 
ccstcr, of Brasennude (College, Ibid. 

A. B. Oct. 10. Samuel Smith, FcIIom' of 
King’s College ; Peter Caior, of Tiii ity 
College? Thomas Burch Wcbtrrn, of Tri- 
nity College ; John Philips of Trinity Col- 
lege ; T, Frerc, of St John’s College ; Wi)- 
liam Scvmervillc, oif 8t Peter’s College^?, 
Edward Newcom 2 , of Jesus- College ; Char- 
les Josq)h Orman, of Sidney College; 
George Porchcr, of Emmanuel 'College,— — 
Cambridge. 

10. John Hunter, ^Esq. Magdajf^ 

College, (grand compounder) ; Mt nahicl 
Francis .Warner, of Magdalen Hall; Mr 
William Thoniismon Hanbuiy, of New 
College; Mr Henry Hare, of Exeter Col- 
lege, - ■■ Oxfonl. 

Nov. 12. Me^s. Charles Semple of Clare- 
liall ; Thomas Hedry Backhouse of Pem- 
broke-Fiall ; Re^', AJfretl Latuence, and Rev. 
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James Hosto, of Christ College. ..-Cain- 
bridj^e. 

— — 13. R.CV. John Combo Compton, 
Fellow of Merton College, and Rev. Wil- 
liam Pattison, of Balliol* Collide, (grand 
compounders) ; Rev. Thomas Blackman 
iS'ewbll* of Christ Chiurch ; Rev. Thomas 
Lowest of Brasennosc CoUegc.—-— Oxford. 

PRIZES. 

HIGH SCHOOL, EDiyBirnOH. • 

Af/£r. 7. Medals given by Walter Brown, 
Fsq. College Bailie, for Writing — Master 
<Tavin Milniy, son of Andrew Milror, Esq, 
Jeweller, J?(linbiirgh ; and Master David 
Seott, son of William Scott, Esq. Leith' 
Links. 

— B. Gold Medal gifted by#Colond 
Pel'T ’Murray— Master William Glover, son 
to Mr W’’illiain Glover, merchant, l^eith. 

Another given by tin* magistrates for 
Greek— Mjister George Napier, (wlio ob- 
tained the same last yeai), son to George 
Napier of Dales, lisq. 

Another given by the Rector, James Pll- 
lans, Esq. A. M. for Geography— Master 
Henry Dundas Drummond. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMinUHCK. 

O. ^ Sealonian *, “ Tfrf\linn::ar\^ FeaHJ*' 
—Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes, A. M. Fel- 
low of Enunonuel ("ollcge, and junior Proc- 
tor of the University. 

Nov, Dr Piirteous’s +, “ f^rc thine 
enewlf’.v.’''— Mr Stcqihen Isaacson, Uiird son 
of Mr Isaacson of Moulton. 

Proposed Norrisiun in the University 

of ('ambridge.— ** What eonlirmation docs 
the fjedulity of the giKs^el ^istory derive 
from the number and concfurehce of the 
Evangelists ? 

• Mr Seaton, by big will, (Oct. 8. 1738.), 
bequeathed liu KisUngbury estate, now 
producing dear L. 40, per anuim, to 
be mveii yearly to that blaster of Arts 
who^shall write the best I|pglish poem 
on a sacred subject. , The Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master of Clve and tlie Greek 
Professor for the time being, (who arc the 
disposers of this premium)* dftermuie the 
subjRC- ' 7iic poem is ordained to be print- 
ed, t^ cxpcnce deducted out of the jpro- 
ducc of the estate, and the residue given as 
a reward to the composer of die p^em, or 
ode, or copy of Versc.s. 

•f Annual gold medals of IJ guineas 
value, given to the Students of Christ Col- 
lege, ^ the best English aanpantion on 
some moraT precept of the gospel. 

Vot. I. 


There were in die Univeraity of Cam- 
bridge, on the GUi June last, 13S8sMem- • 
bers of the Senate, and 3275 on board, he- 
wing the greatest number on rccorfl : tlie num- 
ber in IBOK was 2122, and in 174H only 
500. Trinity and St .lohnV indude the 
onc-half attending the Universit]^ ^ 

An Auxiliary School Society for the edu- 
cation of 300 Girls* Was formed at Isling- 
ton in June last, under the potrunuge of 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent * 
and Sussex. TJic Duke of Bedford has a- 
greed to be President • 

The Society of St Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, have just received an unexpected 
and magniticent present of I .. 20,000, from 
an unknown benefactor. The ma-ster and 
fellows lately received letters requesting - 
their attendance .in London to receive the 
Same. At the time and place appointed, 
tlicy met the agenf of the donor, wlio, after 
regaling them witli a handsome dinner, 
transfei rcd the dbove sum for the use of die 
so(dety for ever, saying it came from a gen- 
tleman aged 94, but whose name would 
not be knowm till after his decease# The 
reason assigned for the gift, is the 
gacy duty being tlins avoided. *The Col- 
lege, it is said, intend to Bjifly the interest 
of the money towards foiincling some new 
schohubbipf^y and augmenting the income of 
some of their fcUowsiiips. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ WIDOWS FUND. 

% • 
annual JlEI*OIlT. 

• EdintmrgK Sfpt. 19. 1B17. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of Tnw* 
tees and Delegates for Managing the Wi- 
dows’ Fund of the Burgh and Parochial 
Su’lioolmasters of Scotland, was held in the 
High School here this day, when Mr D. 
MaCFarlanT!, Stewarton, wag chosen Pre- 
ses; — Mr Pillans was re-elected Cashier, 
and ^ir Irvine, Clerk. 

From the State of Accounts, audited by 
the Cmnmittoc, the Fund appeared to he 
in a very prosperous conditidn j— the amount 
of Stock being upwards of L. 13,000 StCIt- 
Ung, after all disbursements. 

The csffe of certain Teaclwrs in the Pres- , 
bytery of «L8ngholm, called Srcondor^f 
Tcaekettt having been laid before th^Mi*et- 
'ing, it was (jeeided, that, as they tvenve 
part (bowet^er small If may be) of the legal 
salary, they are under the operation of tin* 
Aa, and bound to contribute ; but they are 

I. 
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allowed to enter at Ai^st 1817, without 
iftrospcct* • 

• A IrtteSr was read to the Mcctini? from 
the Collector for the Prci^ytery ot‘ Ciia- 
jionry, intimating the accession of a widow ^ 
to the First Claas* under peculiar circum- 
etancGS.— Her husband, Mr Thomas Dain, 
of FortrosO and Kosemarkic, was settled 
tliere May 87. 1817, and died July 23. 
satne )rear. Betwiien these periods he sig- 
nified to some of the Contributors in that 
^fresbytery that he intended to enter the 
Pirsi Class, but did not, as required by 
the ** declare this by a writing under 
his hand.*' — The Meeting found, diat the 
widow is therefore entiiled to the annuity of 
the Fourth Class only, by the rule which 
subjects to that Class sudi as fail to choose 
for themselves in the niarmci aforesaid. 

The Meeting, having heard a Memorial 
and other papers from the Schoolmasters of 
the County of Sutherland,— in considcra- 
fion of tlieir ignorance ofithe Act oi' Parlia^ 

. ment tUl Uic official notice in the News- 
papers reached them, allowed all thi)se 
' elected since the passing of Uic Act to enter 
as at A^. 1. 1816 : " And, with ieganl to 
those elected before 1807, they found tlmt, 
die terms of the Act, tliey can on no 
^■^count be now admitted. ^ 

A rcferencwfmm the Presbytery of Dun* 
dec, respecting the Teachers of the Aca- 
demy of Dundee, liaving been rca^t if was 
decided, that as it appears tlicy have no 
connection with the burgh or Parochial 
Schools of Dundee, they ore not entitled 
to bciwme Contributors. 

As it appeared that dicrc has been an 
jncrcaae of arrears in *tome quarters, the 
Meeting, convinced of the abwlute neces- 
sity of regular payments «u secure th% gene- 
ral interests of tlic Fund, strongly rcc-ora- 
fnended to all Collectors, not only to be 'ac- 


tive in collecting the annual rates at the ap- 
pointed time, but to enforce payment of 
principal and interest from defaulters with 
all convenient speed a conduct whidi diey 
must feel the moae incumbent on them when 
they consider, that die Act of Parluuaieqt 
makes die Contributors of the l^bytciy 
liable for all deficiencies. And die Gcncr^ 
Meeting take this opportunity of earnestly 
pressing on every Contributor the duty of 
giving die CoUei^r of his Presb3rtery as 
Uttle trouble as possible, by makinr.' prompt 
payment of a debt which he has voluii- 
farily- incurred, either by choosing his ClasSt 
or acce]>ting his situadon. They are happy, 
however, to iind, that in a great majority 
of Presb) teries die intromissions are perfect- 
ly regular. 

There has been an addition of Four Wi- 
dows si&cc last Meeting. 

It was rqiresented to the Meeting, that 
several Schoohiiasteis had, since the passing 
of the Act ot‘ Parliament for bettering tiicir 
condition, been involved in vexatious liti- 
gations, and others subjected to ruinous pe- 
nalties. In confirmation of this, petitions 
from several individuals, cither already 
mined, or who are likely to be so unless 
tinidy aid be afforded them, were read to 
the Meeting, craving the friendly uiterfcr- 
cncc of their brethren, and pecuniary sup- 
port to enable diem to conduct dieir plead- 
ings before si^erior Courts. For diesc rea- 
sons it was unanimously resolved to raise, 
by subscription, a h'und for procuring the 
advice of Counsel, on proceedings instituted 
agaiiiSl Schoolmasters, and for tukin,' other 
legal steps, if such shall be advised ; knd 
generally, for affording relief in such cases 
of distress as shall ap])car to the Scho(d- 
masters of respective bounils, and the 
Committee of Management, to be deserving 
of it. 


NOTICES RESPECTING THE LATE PRINCESS CHAR- 
LOTTE OF WALES. 


[Wc cannot resist the temptation of giving 
a few notices on a subject of melancholy 
interest ; and wc are sure that in doing 
60 we will contribute to the giatificatiun 
of our read^ as well as our own.] 

LiiE Princess Charlotte Au- 
;cfusTA, the only child oY the Prince 
hnd Piincess of Wales, was born in 
C&rlcton House, on the 7th of tJa^ 


nuary 1796. Her mother, Caro- 
line Amelia Avgtrsla, wajw^ifcf^'cohd 
daughter of the Duke of Brummek, 
and Augusta^ the cldAt sister ot his 
present MHjesty. The long period 
during which the Prince of Wales 
had remained unmarried, and the 
disastrous prospects of a broken suc- 
cession, turned the general eye with 
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peculiar anxiety to the birth of a 
Royal Heir. The arcouchejnent of 
the Princess of Wales was conduct- 
ed with the most soleiHn formalities: • 
the great Officers of State were in 
attendance, and the ladies of lier 
Royal Hi^h css's court waited on 
the illness, which at one period 
seriously threatened her life, and in 
which, it is said, tliat she was sav- 
ed by the intelligent friendsiiip of 
a dLstinj^ui^hcd statesman. The 
prince of Wales was present on 
this interesting' and important oc- 
casion. Tin* earlier years of the 
yoiinc Pi'incess were spentdn pro- 
bably the most a<!vantageous man- 
ner ibr a constitution naturally in- 
iirni, and a mind, which, from all 
that has transpired of it, seems to 
have been vigorous, original, and 
ioiid of acquirement. Her first 
years w’erc spcMit with her mother, 
who appeared to take a peculiar 
interest in this promising and nof>lc 
child. At a more advanced peiiod 
she was pul under tlic immediate 
su pc I'in ten deuce of Ladif De Clif^ 
ford- The Bishop of Exeter was 
nominatetl to direct her studies, 
and a sub-preceptor was also chosen 
among the English clergy. Those 
studies were urged with singular as- 
siduity. Those who ^look upon 
Royal life as unmixed indulgence, 
may be surprised to know, that 
witli the Heir-apparent of England, 
^lie day’s tuition generally began at 
six in the morning, and continued, 
with slight intermission, till even- 
ing. This labour ma^ have been 
too severe, aral ra\Jii«ir devised with 
a view to the knowledge desirable 
in ihe.s|jjtion which she was yet to 
fill, than to her health, which should 
have been Hbe first consideration. 
But her acquirements were pertaiii- 
ly of an order much superior to 
lliqse.of females in general society. 
We liave understood that she was 
acquainted with tiie principid writ- 

5 ’ 


ers of the classic languages; tha| 
she was solidly informed* ip the, 
history and policy of Uie Eurofiean 
governments, and peculiarly of the 
constitution and distinguishing fea- 
tures of her native history. She 
spoke French, Gernitui* ftalian, 
and Spanish, with considerable fin- 
ency. The lighter accomplishments 
were not forgotten, and she san^ 
and performed on the piuqo, the 
harp, and the guitar, with* more 
than usual skill. Nature had been 
kind to her in indulging her with 
tastes which arc seldom united : in 
addition to her talent for music, 
she had a fine pereVption of the 
picturesque in nature ; and a por- 
tion of her eaflicst hours, and sub- 
sequently of those happier ones 
which she spent in the society of 
Iter husband, ~ were given up to 
drawing. She wrote grH4?efully, 
and had a passioniUe fondness 
the nohlci* ranks of Ei^hsh poetry. 

Those were fine ana singular ac- 
qiii^iyons; in any place of society, 
they would have made mi admira- 
ble woman. And it may be a les- 
son from her graVe, to the young 
and great who turn away f»om ex- 
ertion thiough>fear of it> difficulty, 
or throqgh the pride that looks up- 
on their station as exempt fiom the 
necessity of knowicilge, that this 
mass of iiiU’Ilectual eiijoymcnt and 
preparation liar the deeper duties of 
life, was acquired by a giil who 
died at twenty-two, and that girl 
heir to the first throne of the 
world 

As she advanced beyond child- 
hood, she had tiials to encounter* 
which exhibited the strength of her 
resolution. In the painful differen- 
ces w}jich occurred in the establishr 
inent ofr the Prince of Wajes^ she 
took the part of her mother^ The 
question bt' her sound judgment on 
this distressing subject, is now be- 
yond discussion. But she ,took the 
J‘ 
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side to whj^'h an affectionate child, 

« eqiia I ijr 'attached to both parents, 
wimld naturally have turned. Even 
if crime htud been distinctly fixed on -• 
her mother, she might hnve adhered 
to her with the pity that 'belonged 
to her sex and early fondness. 

Her marriage now excited the 
public solicitude, arid the young 
•prince of Orange was selected for 
her hi^band. This prince promis- 
ed well. He had been chiefiy edu- 
cated in England, and was largely 
acquainted with the haliits, spirit, 
and interests of the nation. He 
had undergone that more valuable 
education whfeh seems so necessary 
to invigorate men intended ibr the 
su|)erintcndenee of Idngdorns. He 
had spent a large bhu^e of his life 
almost in the ol)scuiity of a private 
station. His family had been ex- 
iled f«in their tiironc, and sent to 

wanderers and dependents upon 
the precariq|is boiinty of the totter- 
ing Powers of the Continent. They 
had at length been invite|^ into 
E'ngland, the general refuge of fallen 
royalty, and there subsisted Ion a 
public frension. • The Prince, after 
completing his studies at Oxford, 
set flput for the Britfth army in the ’ 
reniiisula, niul made thc.priiicipal 
campaigns of the S])ani.sh wifr as 
nide-dcM iUTip to the renowned Wel- 
lington, the greatest military genius 
of Europe since the days of Marl- 
borough. This niateh was finally 
broken otF by some circumstances 
which have not yet been distinctly 
expluinerl. 

I’he interference of the Princess 
of Wales, of the Duchess of Oiden- 
biirgli, the difficulty of adjusting 
the residence of the young bride, 
rand her personal rcluctaw<*c, all 
given*as grounds, and possibly all 
coTtil'ined. put an end to an alliance 
which seemed to ofier'a striking 
< omhination of public and indivi- 
dual advantages. The usual epochs 


Princess Charlotte. [November 

of high life passed over the Prin- 
cess without any peculiar effect on 
her habits. Her birth-day was for 
the first time kept at Court in 1815, 
on her commencing her twentieth 
year ; and on May the 1 8th of the 
same year, she was introduced to 
the Qiiecrrs drawing-room The 
assemblage was unusually full ; and 
hef sudden appearance in the splen- 
did dress of the Court, glittering 
with jewels, and with a diamond 
tiara shaded liy the Prince's plume, 
above a countenance of ingemiuiis- 
ness, animation, and dignity, at- 
tracted tlie universal eye and admi- 
ration. The private life of those in 
the Inghcsl rank seldom transpires in 
its truth. But the comparative se- 
clusion in which the young Prince.ss 
passed those years in which the 
mind is formed, gave unusual op- 
portunities of ascertaining her 
cliaracter. The anecdotes of her 
youth all give the same impres- 
sion of a judgment fond of de- 
ciding for ilBcIf, of a temper hasty 
but generous, of a disregard of per- 
sonal privation, and of a spirit pe- 
culiarly and proudly Plnglish. Slie 
frequently spoke of Queen Eliza- 
beth as the model for a British 
Queen : ayl it Ins beeii remarked, 
that in hei» ample foreliead, large 
blue eye, and steady, stately coun- 
tenance, there was,a strong simili- 
tude to the portraits of Elizabeth 
in the days of her youth and beauty. 

In 1814, JLhe iVince Leopold of 
Cobonrg visited England. He^liad 
distingiiislied himself in the French 
wai', and camebovertn the train of 
tJie AllietUSovereigns. His grace- 
ful manners attracted |ir 
Princess, and he was permitted to 
become a suitor for Ac honour of 
her alliance. 

His family was of high dis- 
tinction among the Saxon Princes. 
His grandfather was the celebrated 
Prince of Cgbourg, who had coua- 
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inandcd the Austrian arms against 
the Turks* in the time of Joseph, 
and subseqncntty stayed the iaiting 
fortunes of tha Empire of 4 he 
Austiian Netherlands against the 
French. The marriage, an union 
of free-will rare among the grent, 
was solemnized on the 2d .oii May 
1816. The favoura of the Court 
were heaped upon the inaif whose 
merit had obtained the heart of the 
general hope ot the Royal famll 3 ^ 
The garter, and a regiment of horse, 
weie given to the Prince. He was 
made u General in the Biitiwh ser- 
vice, and was^ offered tjfie revived 
Dukedom of Kendal. The popular 
bounty was not less generous, and 
an annuity of 50,0001. a year was, 
with an ominous provision, settled 
on him, in ease of surviving his 
wife. Tlie settlement for the mar- 
ried pair was munificent, 50,0001. 
a year, with ()0,000i. as an outfit \ 
lO/OOOh a year tor tlic iiidejxmdeiii 
use df the IVincess, a splencliil suit 
of jewels, and Claromont purchased 
by the nation as their residence. 

This offered a happy prosjiect. 
The Prince was an amiable and 
honourable n an, and be loved ins 
wife. The Princess i''':rcased day 
by day in fondness for him whom 
slie had chnbcn fiom the world. 
Their time wa.s spent in the liap-* 
pie.st enjo^ynents of active piiviite 
liie. They were seldom asunder; 
they rode together, vi^sited the 
neighbouring collides and relieved 
•the peasantry together, and sccnicd 
made and prepared *ibr the truest 
and most'onch^nging^ happiness of 
wedded life. They selciom left 
^.lareipont, and never came to J. on- 
don but on the public occasions 
which required their presence. But 
at home they weie busy in all tiie 
pursuits of diligent and accomplish- 


eil minds. The morjiing chief- 
ly given to excicis-^* anri#ccu|}ation 
in the open air. After dinner, the 
Prince studied English, or assisted 
tJie Princess in het .-ketche.s from 
tile surrounding country ; the even- 
ings gener,'il!y clftwicr wftli music: 
ami thus glided away the hours 
which, with the interior multitude 
of the great, aiul gay, and profli- 
gate, were laying U[» rcii^orse, a*»d 
poverty, and shi\me, for every year 
to come. We cannot go into the 
melancholy details of the fatal ill- 
ness which at once doubly deprived 
us of a soveicign. They are uni- 
vei sully known, Imd known with 
the ininutenosH that deep sonow' 
demands for its sad satisfaction. 
Within qur memory no public mis- 
fortune has stricken so deep. The 
death of Nelson had its consolations. 
He was a great spirit reUuseil after 
he had gone his roqnd of gipry. 
He parted upward^ in the thunder 
and whiilwind of victory. His 
f^^ndeur bad ascended thiough all* 
the .steps of earthly renown. Like 
i4ie ancient demigod, building lu.s 
futieial pile *011 the mountain, he 
had completed his labours, before 
he flung hi.:aseif into that<>spleiidid 
exluu^tion ; he felt the touch ol 
tJcHth oul^ to spring upwaid in an 
immoi ialiiy of fame. But tins fair, 
and gentle being lived only in pro- 
mise. Her goodness and beauty, 
her spirit and public heart, rose up- 
on us like the purple clouds of a 
summer's dawn, to be suddenly 
turned to chillness aiul gloom: — 
like ui ancy, with its bloom and its 
softness, to be stricken before oTir 
eyes into friglitful decay ,— like the 
foims of a delightful dream, lead- 
ing, us thiough prospects of lowli- 
ness And hope, and suddenly sinking 
jiito the fresh grave.—/.//. Gas, 
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Arts akp ^ikkcrs. 

Transactions the Geological Society, 
Vol* IV. Tm n. 4to. L. 3, lU. 

Cbcmkol Amusements, com}iridTi^ a se- 
lies o( airioua amt instructive experments 
in^Criteniistry, ichich arc assUy performed, 
and unattended with danger. By Kredenck 
Aocnin. 1/tno. Ts. 

A Letter to Professor Stewart on ihe ob« 
jeetK of General Fonns, and on the Axio- 
rnmical Laws of Vision. By J. Fcam, 
£s(]. 4ta. 5s. boards. 

A Manual of (Tsctiil Knowledge, being 
a eollectiun of valuable and miscelluneous 
Beaipts, and I'hil^sophicid KxptTimcnta, 
Vleiitcd various authors. By William 
P)bus. IHmo. 10s, 5d. « 

'I'ho Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institutian. No. 7* 
wkb plates, Bvo. 7s. Od. 

^ Btography. 

Uemoirs ofjthc la^t Months of the Life 
of Mr Thomas Vaughan, late d!' PenU) 0 « 
viBe, and a short time Ocputy-piirveyor to 
his Majc>.iy’s forees under Lord \V(dling« 
ton. ll^mo. Ss. (id. boards. ** 

Memoirs of the Elder Scipio Africanus, 
witli notes and Ulustrutigpsk By the )•..*¥. 
Edward Berwick. Post Bvo. Ts. lioards- 

Scripture Portraits, or Biograidiical Me- 
moirs of ^tlic most distingij^shed characters 
recorded in the Old Testament, with an 
historii'fil Narrative of the pruicipal«E\'cnt5, 
ai‘cou!p:inicd by seikms, moral, and prdb* 
tuwl reflections, adapted to juvenile refers. 
To c\ cry portrait arc prclbunl appropriate 
mottos. By the Rev. Robert Stevenson of 
('.astlo Hedingham. 2 voL I2mo. Ss. bds. 

Tltc Northern Courts, containing origt- 
nal Memoirs of the sovereigns of Sweden 
and Denmark since 1766, including the 
extrabnUnary ricistitudes of the lives of the 
t>:rand-cbildrcn of (Tcorgc IT. By John 
Jlnswn, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. L. 1, Is. bonrd.s. 

A Biographical Peerage of Ireland, in 
which jue Memoirs and Cliaracters of the 
must celebrated persons of each Camily, and 
ikif arms engraved on wood. Royal l8mo. 
Ps. boards. * 

Mnnoits of the Right Honourat?le Rich* 
hrd Biinslcy Sheridan. By J. Watkin& 
Partll.dto. L. 1: 11 :G. 

' *M>c History of tlie Ancient Noble Fa- 
mily of Manny un, their singular office of 
JLii'.gV tlsu'ipiou by the tenure of the Ba- 


ronial Manor of Semcisby, in the county 
of l^inooln; also other dignitorial tenures, 
and the services of London, Oxford, fee. on 
tlic coronation day. By T. C. Banks^ Esg. 
Sva iSs. 4to. L. 1, 15e. 

• Div’ikity. 

A Course of Sermons for the Lord's Day 
throughaut the year, from the first Sunday 
in Advent, to the twenty-fifth Siuiday ifyar 
Trinit}', including Christmas day, 
first day in Lent, Good Friday, and As- 
cension day ; adapted to, and ^iefly tsktm 
from the sendee for the day." By Joseph 
Holden Pott, A. M. 2 vol. Svo. L. 1, Is, 
boards. 

A Charge delivered at the primary visi- 
tation of Herbert, l.ord Bishop of LandalT, 
in August 1817. By Bishop Marsh. 2s. 

EBUCATIOK. 

A lexicon of the primitive words of the 
Greek Language, inclusive of several lead- 
ing derivatives, upon a now plan of arrange- 
ment, for the use of Schools and •private 
perbons. By the Rev. John Booth. Svo. 
9s. boards. ^ 

Questiims Resolved, containing a plain 
and concise explanation of near four hun- 
di'cd difficult passagus of Scripture, and 
concise answers to important questions in 
History, Biagra{diy, and General Litera- 
ture. By the Rev. G. G. Semggs, A. M. 

Institutes of dammar, as applicabL' to 
die English Lairl^age, or as introductory 
to the study of other languages, systema- 
tically arranged and brictly explained. To 
which are added, aomf Chronological 
Tables. By James Andrew, L. L. D. 8vo. 
6s. fid. boards. 

A System of Practicid Mathemntici;, con- 
taining Geometricai Problems, Plane Tri- 
gqnometry, Moosuration of Heights and 
Distances, of 'Surfaces send Solids, Conic 
Seciions, Specific Gravity, Artificers Mea- 
suring, l«und Measuring, Gauging, Gun- 
nery, Spherical Trigonometry, with its |||i- 
pliciitinn to the solution of some uSl[ul Gco- 
grapliiool. Geodesic, and Astxonomicfd Prob- 
lems ; to which are added. Tables of the 
Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines, Tan- 
g(<nts, and Secants. By John Davidson, 
A. M. Teacher, Burntuland. Bvo. 12$. 
boards. 

A concise Grammar of tlie Rqpiaic, or 
Modem Greek Language, wi1|i I^iraseK 
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ami Dialogues of the moat familiar subjoctSf 
compiled oy H* HoberCsony M. D> duiixig 
a residence ol’ some years in Uie Ionian 
Islands, liinio. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Dr Bell's System (A* Instruction broMfen 
into short Questions and Answera, for tbe 
use oi Masters and Teachers in the national 
schools, compiled end arranged by the Rev. 
Frederic Ircnioii^cr, A. M. F. L. S. 6d. 

A Summary Method of Teaching ‘Chil- 
dren to Read, . upor the principle originally 
discovered by Sicur Bertliaud, considerably 
improved, with an entirely new arrange- 
ment, caleulatLd to adapt it to the English 
Language. The whole Ulustratod by nine 
copperplates. By Mrs Williamb. iSmo. 
9s. boards. 

Sclt-culiivation Recommended, or Hints 
to H youth leaving SchooL Bjr Isaac Tay- 
lor. Foolscap Hva' 5s. boards. 

A Practical Essay on Intellectual Edu- 
cation, with an ample Catalogue Raisonne 
of lUementary books of instruction, and a 
view of tlic most approved nietliods of tui- 
tion. By WiUiaiii .Jaques. 4<s. 6d. 

History made Easy, or a Genealogical 
Chart of tlie Kings and Queens of England 
since the Conquest. By M. R^naid. 

A Kt7 to the same. 

Letters on English History, for the use 
of Scliools. By Rigland. 12mo. 68. 

A Companiga to the Globes, comprising 
the various jiroblems tliaf may be perfunii- 
' cd by the Qlobes,' accompanied by more 
than one tliotisand Examples. 4«. 6‘d. 

Sacred |listory in Familiar Dialogues, 
fi)r the instruction of Youth ; to which is 
added, tiic History of the Jews from the 
tiiHC (Mf Nehemiah to the destruction of Je- 
nisalein. By Miss H. N^e. 2 vol. 12mo. 
lOiy 

A Condsc History of the Bible, together 
with a brief Summary of the Books oi' the 
Old and New *rebtaincnt, with Questions 
for Examination appended to coch Chapter. 
For tbe Use of Schools and private Families. 
By R. K. Douglas, Parochial Schoolmaster 
of Invcrkeithing. 2s. 6a. bound. 

*Tlie Dauphin Vir^, i^i Dr Carcy^S 
Clavis Mctrico Viigiliano psfixed. 

Juvenile Auecdotas, or Authentic Facts 
•f Children and Youth. £y John Bruce, 
^mo. ^ 6d. 

^ History. • 

The Edinburgh Annual Rcgi^, 181.5. 
This volume will be found to include that 
memorable series of Military and Political 
events which terminated with the battle of 
W.nterlou, and the final downfall of Buo- 
napar^'s dominion. The narrative is wattes 
by tlie highly ctuineiit individual who cen« 


tributed the same department of this work 
for the year 1814, and who *ligs possess^ 
peculiar opportunities of intercourse witit 
the most illustrious among dinsc who di- 
rected the movement of the giand |)o]iticiil 
macliine. 8yo. L. 1, Is. boards. 

Historical Sketches of thgSoulhof India* 
in an attempt to truce tlie HiAury of My« 
sore, trom the origin of the Hindoo go- 
vennentof the State, to the extinction of 
the Mahumedon Dynas^ in 1799, ibui^ed 
diiefiy on Indian authorities collected hy 
the author while ofi:ciating ibr gpvcral years 
as political resident at the Court of Mysore. 
By Colonel Mark Wuks. Vol. 2. andB- 
4to. L. 4, 4a. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Re\'olution ia 
France, and of the sufferings of the Ro^’al 
Family, deducted principally from accounts 
by eyc-witneaaes. bvo. K^s. fid. 

A New History of Berwick-upon-Tweedf 
with Historical Notices of the neighbour- 
ing Villages, including a Compendium of 
Border Hilary, aceiAipanied with a nan 
of the Town. By the Rev. T. Johnston. 
12mo. Js. 

A HisCoiy of Malvern. Mr Chal- 
mers. Foolscap 6vo* 9s. huge p«'ipcr 1.5s. 

An Inquiry into some oS» the mos! cu- 
rious aiitr interesting sid>}octB of History, 
Antiquity, and Science, with an append 
containing tlie earliest xnformarion of the 
ni^ remarkable Cities of Ancient and Mo- 
dem Times. By llionias Moir, Member cf 
tliAJoUcgc of J usrice, Edinburgh. 1 2mo. 4s. 

Studies in IHfktory, containing Greece. 
By T, Morell. 8vo. lOs. fid. 

A History o^Modetn Europe, drom the 
Treaty of Amiens in 1802 to the Pacifica- 
tion of Taris jn 1815. By Charles Coote, 
LT 1#. D. Bvo. 12s. boards. 

MiSCEI.LAXrOUS. 

Tlic Leper of the rity Aostc ; a narm. 
tive tronslatcil froin tire Frcncli. By Hrien 
Maria WilUaiUM. Bvo. 2s. fid. sew'C^ 

Ccclcbs Deceived ; by the author of an 
Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, 
Cottage Bkclchcs, Ax. 2 voL 12niu. Bs. 
board » ^ 

A Narrative of a Bingulnr ImpoKition 
practised upon the benevolence of a I.ady 
residing in tlie vicinity of the city of Bris- 
tol, by a young woman of the name ^ 
MaryAVilcox, a/Un Baker, olias Baker- 
stenatt, Mas Caraboo, Princess df Javusu. 
bvo. 5s. 

The Edinburgli G.'izettccr ; oT,Gfiogih|dii- 
cal Dictionary, compribing u complete body 
of Geography^ Physical, Political, Staiisti- 
qd, and • Commercial, arconipanied by an 
AUac, comtxuctcd by A. Anow.snuth, hy- 
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^a)gra|^er to th<» Priltre Regents VoL I. 
P«!t 1, HV(f ‘ 9f. buw^s. 
r The Laaies' Rcccipt^Rookf containing a 
eiillOetioni <>i' valuable ^lisc«DHuo<His U6oei]tts, 
hdU Choic'.* SocretK in useful, find 

orpauivntal Arts. Sikrtcd fniin vurious 
Autlwrh, Wyiiam PvLns. iaiio. Is. Cd. 

An Kssay on OupacTty and (JeniiLs, to 
prove tliat thwe ih no ci-fniiid mctitiil su- 
periority betvvfcn the most illiterate and 
the Tnnst learutd of mankind, and that no 
genius, whether individual or inttional, is in- 
nate, 1>ut Milely jiTiHluced liy, and depend.* 
ent on rirfumstaiices.^ AIfo, an Inquiry in- 
to thcjiature ot* QhotiLs and other appciMP- 
anct s, siqjposed to be Supernatural, bvo. 
hiSf boivrds. 

Observation'' on tlie circiimetanrcs which 
intlucuce the condinous of die labouring 
Cllasfics of Society. ^ By John Burton. Bvo. 
**3s. fid. 

The Select Works of Plotjnus, the great 
Hcatorcr of the riiilosepljy of I’lido ; and 
Fxtrai‘.ts from the Treatise o^ Synirius ou 
Providence, (run, dated fioni the Cieek, witli 
fut Introduction, containing the aubstanco of 
Porphyry’s l.Ut of I’lotinus. By T. Tay- 
lor. Hvo, jSs. boaida. 

IHie Code ef Agri Culture, including ob- 
servations on Gqydciiij, Orchanb, WckmIs, 
«qd riautauons. By dip Right lion. Sir 
John Sinclair, Hartr, Bvo. L. 1, Is. boards. 
The East India Register for ISlT^^Ss. 
8ft\^cd. 

I’^airo the Victims of Pleasure ; or, Scuncs 
lliimblf Life, designed to s^licw the ev^s 
of Fail'S and SabhutU-brealcing. ls^,fid. 

CorU'j; ; Or, the Conqu^f: of Mexico, as 
related l;y a Father to Id^ n\iIvJroi>, and de- 
si^qiieil for tlic in^trujcuon of 'Prans- 

luicd from the (Fcrman ol J. K. Caippc, 
by Kli:t. Hi-lme. ,^s. fid. new edition. 

JJriti.sh Field Sports, ottibnuing prac- 
ticiU, Ipstriietic ns in Shooting, Uunung, 
Cour^ibq;, Racing, , Fishing, 4*c. wilii ob- 
viTvationi* on tlie , training, of Pegs and , 

in^ l^denients. dlianj^ H enry &'ott. 

Parb' 1. mid II. (to be complettd in 1!^ 
Alon^bly p^ts), 3s. each, 
c |iool(.r]^‘eping, adapted to the country 
C(^ Merchant, exliihiting neat and cHin- 
risc method of keeping the Accounts by 
Doi^e. Lu(ry, ^ipgvthpr widi }>pccimcns of 
the ^ruin^ Ekookii, &c.> and up improved 
Mcthfxi of calculating - thp. Rent oh Com 
at any given ra^ By Charles 
l^tt. Is, (JJ. • , Is 

y* Despair, an Intercatiiig llbtory;. 

^^^edjcatpd to tite Bridsh anil Fqrti^ Schoid , 
'Sfuae^. ;K ,fi<L - .. .v, > . k- ^ 

'i’lic 6Aiv.ial Navy >fovcm1ber l6l t." - 

If?* (Ml . " 

. Fracticiil Chess Grammar, or Intioduc* 


tion to the Royal Game of Chess# in a.Se* - 
lies of Plates. By \V, S. Kenny; 4to*.7a* • 
The Sportsman's Directory. By J. May* , 
cr, 12mo.‘6s,6d. 

Johnstone's Londdb Commercial Guide, „ 
and Street DirecUTy, on a new and nun0^ .•> 
clflricnt Principle than any ycLestablisbed*' 
In four Parts correitcd to August 31. 1817. 
8vo. l.'ls. 

* A Letter to the Rpv. Andrew Thomson, 
Minister of St George’s Church, Edinburgh, 
on tlic* Respect due to National Feeling. 
Byl.ndus. Is. 

Dhservations on a Letter by Lucius to 
the Rev. Andrew Thomson, byCandidus,.ls. 

Strictures upon the Letter of' Lucius to 
tlue Rev. Andrew Thomsor, ly Swrtiis, Is. 

An Antidote to the Acid of Lucius' Let- 
ter, by an Alkali Is. 

I ( 

Novelf. 

Some Account of Myself, by Chailes, 
Earl of Efiinghiun. 4 vot 12mo. L. 1, 2s. 

Knight of' St John, n Romance, by Miss 
Anna Porter. 3v<J.T?n o. L. 1, Is. heis. 

Tassolya, a Christmas Tale, in two parts; 
The Prelude, entitledls^The Csnrper's For- 
tune i and the Swiud, f ntided, The Usur- 
per’s Fate. By T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 
5s. (id. scw'td. 

Six Weeks^in Paris ; 0 }v a Cure* for the 
Gallornania, by a late .'Visitant* 3 voL 
12pio. I8 m. boai'iffi. : 

Jessy, or the Rose o^ Donald’s Cottage, ’ 
4 Vfd* L. 1, 2a. boards. 

Bcaueh.'iu.p, m- the Wliccl .of Forpinc,. 

4 vol. 12mo. 1.. 1, 2s. 

Rosa, or Village Incidents^ 8 vr.l 9s. 
Talts of the I ’irc''>de, 3vql 12mo. 12t>. 
Prejudice an*) Physwgimiijy, by Aaile 
D’Arcy. 2 volf*l2mo. 15s. 

MandevUh', a Ta'c of th^. Sevent' eniJi 
Century, ,by W. Godwin. ,3 vi>l 1, Is, 

POf-TJl'T. 

Poems and Songs, ehiicfly itt the Scottldi • 
Dialeet, by Rohe^j TaniuihUl 'To wlikh is : 
prefixed, a Notice luspectiiig fais Lite .. 
Writings. ‘ * 'i 

Heroic Ep^tlo-to Wil2i»tni;*€bbKettv Svo^‘<« 
Is. fid. * 

Rough Skotehes of Bath, Imitidlone’'df 
Horace, Lines on Corsboo, axi*}^otti6rr|^!:5 
ems, by Q; in the Conter;’ * • • ' i'V 

Radrines, a Poem^diy A.-^ DoRiB»«'iAar^ 
Oiq'inal Poetry, few Infant and JuwenRa..; 
Minds, ifi jtwo * By Lut^ Joyhes,'^ 

Nottingbimi; 8^ ‘ i ^ 

Tfae PittClub ef Seottod, Bvo* 3(h;?fii£? m- 

A Jcnimal of the Proceedings of thi "late 
Embassy to China, comprising a&authcii* 








